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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


MONDAY, APRIL 2, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, a ©, 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Charles A. Buckley 
(chairman) presiding. 

The Cuairnman. The meeting will come to order. This meeting is 
called for the purpose of hearing the opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The first witness will be Mr. Gregory S. Prince, assistant general 
counsel of the Association of American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Prince. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUN- 
SEL, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Gregory S. Prince, and I am assistant general counsel of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

I appear here on behalf of the Association of American Railroads, 
in opposition to the pending joint resolutions authorizing the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway and power project. 

I want to state at the outset that the railroads would not for one 
minute oppose this project, regardless of its economic unsoundness, 
if they thought its construction was required in the best interest of 
the national defense. For that reason, we intend to deal with the 
national defense aspects first, and will present to you facts and the 
informed judgment of experts on particular points that will, we 
believe, demonstrate that this project is not urgently required for 
national defense and, in fact, that its construction would be detri- 
mental to the national economy. 

It must be borne in mind that the judgment and ultimate conclu- 
sions of the proponents, including Government officials who appeared, 
are of no value and are entitled to no weight if they are based on 
false premises. Therein, I believe, lies the explanation for the situa- 
tion we have here. This is not to say that informed men cannot or 
do not reach different conclusions from the same facts, but in this 
instance I think the differences in conclusions are due ‘primarily to 
the acceptance of different premises. 

It will be my purpose to discuss these differences and to review the 
testimony presented by the proponents of the St. Lawrence waterway, 
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indicating the principal deficiencies and fallacies of their case, and to 
consider in some detail the testimony of certain of the individual 
witnesses for the proponents. 

I think it may be asserted without fear of contradiction that the 
primary reason for urging the immediate construction of this project 
given by all of the witnesses appearing here on behalf of the proponents 
is that the project is urgently required in the interest of the national 
defense. That was true of the statements of Secretary Acheson; of 
General Marshall; of Mr. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board: 
of Mr. C. E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization; and of Secre- 
taries Chapman and Sawyer. True, they advanced other arguments 
in an attempt to indicate that this project would be sound from an 
economic standpoint and important to the welfare of our country in 
peacetime as well as war. However, I do not believe I am presum- 
ing too much by saying that if the construction of this waterway were 
not being urged as a national defense project the committee would 
not give it a moment’s thought at a time like this, when our economy 
is under such a strain. I believe we can narrow the basic issue even 
further: | do not believe it is open to doubt that the foundation of the 
national defense plea is the asserted need for Labrador ore. An 
attempt was made to establish some of the points necessary to demon- 
strate this need, but others were overlooked completely. 

First and foremost of these points is the contention that the reserves 
of Lake Superior ore are nearing exhaustion. Many witnesses asserted 
the inadequacy of these reserves, but only two, the Secretary of the 
Interior and Mr. George Humphrey, purported to speak with first- 
hand knowledge. Most of the other witnesses relied upon Secretary 
of Interior Chapman for their information about Lake Superior 
reserves, and referred questions about those reserves to Mr. Chapman. 
See, for instance, the testimony of Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
(transcript, February 20, pp. 10, 28, 29), Mr. Small (transcript, 
February 21, pp. 134, 140, 141), and Mr. Wilson (transcript, February 
21, pp. 197-198). 

In this connection let me quote you what Mr. Wilson said in answer 
to a question by Mr. Pickett: 

Mr. Pickerr. * * * T am interested in the development of your state- 
ment, Mr. Wilson, with reference to the reduction in the known supply of the 
Lake Superior ores. Do you have available to you at the moment the estimates 
of the existing supply in the Lake Superior region? 

Mr. Wiuson. I think I have something on it, sir, if you will give me just a 
moment. 

Well, I have a lot of figures, but those that I have right before me now I do not 
know that I want to stand behind, because I do not know enough about the 
source of them. 

First, let me say that I have been given the figures just from an over-all basis 
that we have so many years’ supply at the rate we are going in sight, and not 
many years according to the story. But that information is certainly something 
that ought to be supplied, and I do not want to start right off passing the buck 
to one of my fellow people but that certainly is Secretary Chapman’s job. Secre- 
tary Chapman should give that. He has the metallurgists; I do not (transcript, 
February 21, pp. 197-198). 

As will appear from the discussion of Secretary Chapman's testi- 
mony subsequently herein, the Secretary definitely did not establish 
the inadequacy of the Lake Superior iron ore reserves, particularly 
so far as the present emergency is concerned. The Secretary's own 
figures show a reserve for the Mesabi Range of over 30 years, assuming 
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a rate of production higher than that in World War II. The Seere- 
tary’s case on the inadequacy of Lake Superior ore finally hinged 
upon the claimed inadequacy of the reserves of the Mesabi open-pit 
direct-shipping ore. The discussion to follow will demonstrate the 
Secretary's ultimate failure to prove this point. This discussion will 
also demonstrate that it is probable that those who have relied upon 
the Secretary of the Interior as their primary source of information 
may not have a very clear picture of the actual situation with respect 
to ore reserves in the Mesabi Range or the Lake Superior region. 
On the affirmative side of our case, a qualified witness will appear to 
discuss the subject of ore reserves who, | believe, will present this 
picture much more clearly than it has heretofore been presented to 
you. 

As a corollary of the first point, there is the question of the avail- 
ability of other sources of iron ore. The testimony of the proponents 
tended to create the impression that the Labrador ore field) was 
practically the only source suitable to supplement the Lake Superior 
region as a source of iron ore for the Great Lakes steel industry. It 
will, I believe, be demonstrated that the Steep Rock field will con- 
stitute a supplemental source of ore of perhaps equal importance to 
the Labrador field and that the concentration of taconites will 
constitute a far more important supplemental source of iron ore for 
the Great Lakes steel industry. 

The next point that would have to be established if this project 
were to be justified on the ground of national defense is the very 
fundamental and obvious one that the availability of Labrador ore is 
dependent upon the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
Without the clear establishment of this point it seems to me the entire 
plea from the standpoint of national defense collapses completely. 
And yet, this essential feature of the proponents’ case was treated 
almost entirely by implication. While this point will be dealt with 
later herein in more detail, let me call to your attention at this time 
the essence of the proponents’ own testimony that substantially 
disposes of any suggestion that the proposed waterway is a prereq- 
uisite to the de -velopme nt and delivery of Labrador ore. 

According to Mr. Humphrey, who heads the group developing the 
ore in Labrador: 

1. Labrador ore will be developed whether or not the St. Lawrence 
waterway is constructed; in fact, the development has been financed 
and is under way (transcript, March 5, p. 112). 

2. Presently existing transportation facilities are capable of deliver- 
ing 10,000,000 tons of Labrador ore annually, which is all that present 
plans call for (transcript, March 5, p. 12). 

The delivered price of Labrador ore delivered in that manner 
would compare favorably with that of ore shipped from the Lake 
Superior region (transcript, March 5, pp. 112-113). 

The only limitation upon the delivery by existing modes of trans- 
portation of quantities of ore in excess of 10,000,000 tons from Labra- 
dor is an economic one for five steel companies because of the location 
of their mills (transcript, March 5, pp. 116, 123). 

We shall present testimony through another witness on the capa- 
bilities of existing modes of transportation to handle Labrador ore. 
This testimony will not only substantiate the judgment of Mr. Hum- 
phrev that the railroads could handle their share of a 10,000 ,000-ton 
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production in Labrador, but will demonstrate that the railroads could 
handle any quantity of ore that could be produced in Labrador and 
delivered to Montreal or the east-coast ports. 

Ove other point that would have to be established before this proj- 
ect could be justified as a national-defense project is that the burden 
op manpower, materials, equipment, and money would be warranted. 
The proponents’ testimony on this point constituted an attempt to 
mininize the effect from this standpoint chiefly by quoting to you the 
quantities of scarce materials and manpower required for this project 
in relation to annual supply. I believe that what the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board had to say on this subject prior to the outbreak 
of the present war in Korea substantially disposes of this point. The 
following is from their report of April 24, 1950, and is set forth on 
page 21 of the hearings on House Joint Resolution 271: 

Construction will require a substantial period of time and, if undertaken during 
a war, would place a considerable burden on materials, equipment, and manpower, 
In fact, it would be inexpedient and impractical to initiate the project in a war 
period. 

When questioned regarding this statement of the National Security 
Resources Board which he had placed in the hearings last April, the 
Secretary of Commerce said that it was not inconsistent with his views 
as expressed mm the current hearing, on the ground that the earlier 
statement meant that it would be inexpedient and impractical to 
initiate the project if bombs were actually falling in the area, which 
would tend to interrupt the work (transeript, February 20, pp. 29-31). 

I submit that the Board meant that it would be inexpedient and 
impractical to initiate the project in a war period because of the bur- 
den on materials, equipment, and manpower, and | submit further 
that we are in a “war period” right now. 

On the question of the financial burden, the proponents did not 
present any testimony whatsoever. What would be the effect of the 
expenditure of the vast sum of money required for this project at a 
time when we are literally scraping the bottom of the barrel for suffi- 
cient funds to do the things that are truly urgently required from the 
standpoint of our national defense? What of the inflationary effect 
of spending th's sum of money for a project that would produce noth- 
ing? What of the added tax burden that it would cause? There can 
be no question that from the standpoint of the expenditure of money, 
critical materials, and manpower, it would be many tunes cheaper to 
handle Labrador ore by existing modes of transport than to construct 
the proposed waterway. 

There is one other aspect of the situation from the standpoint of 
national defense that should be mentioned. Many of the proponents’ 
argument were predicated on the assumption of an “all-out” war. 
Notwithstanding that fact, inadequate consideration was given to the 
problems of defense that would be created by the construction of this 
project, and, further, we believe that a completely erroneous conclu- 
sion was reached as to the safety and security of Labrador as a source 
of iron ore in such circumstances. This point will be developed further, 
after which I think you will be convinced that: 

1. The proposed new waterway would be a very vuinerable project 
and defending it would not only be costly but in all probability 
ineffectual. 
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2. Reliance upon rail facilities from Montreal would afford far 
greater assurance of delivery of Labrador ore than reliance upon the 
proposed waterway. 

3. The railhead and dock facilities at Seven Islands in Labrador 
are so exposed and vulnerable that it would be extremely risky to 
depend upon Labrador ore for any vital quantity of our wartime ore 
requirements. 

4. From the standpoint of national defense and security the 
Nation would be far better off if it did not have to rely upon any 
source outside of our own borders, and it is possible to achieve this 
independence in large measure through the beneficiation of taconite 
in sufficient quantity to supplement the production of high-grade ores 
from the Lake Superior region. 

I would like now to consider in more detail the situation with 
respect to iron ore because, as I have said, that is the core of the case 
presented by the proponents in their plea for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway as a national defense necessity at this time. 

As I mentioned: earlier, primary reliance was placed upon the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Interior to sustain the basic premise 
of a critically urgent situation with respect to our national supply of 
iron ore. This justifies a careful analysis of the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. George Humphrey was the other primary witness for the 
proponents to deal with the ore situation and parts of his testimony 
will also be considered in this connection. 

First, I would like to read you an excerpt from the Secretary's 
prepared statement which was the crux of his basic statement with 
respect to our iron ore reserves: 


In the face of these large increases in prospective demands for iron ore, we have 
almost reached the upper limits of ore production from domestic sources. As you 
know, the high grade, easily mineable iron ore of the upper Great Lakes region, 
which has supplied the lion’s share of our national requirements for more than 
half a century, is now beginning to run out. Our minerals experts predict that 
within less than two decades ore production from this source, using presently 
available methods of recovery, will have shrunk to about half its present level. 
“s In order to be as precise as possible about the long-range outlook for iron ore 
production from the Lake Superior district, I want to cite some figures collected 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey for the Mesabi Range alone, 
which provides two-thirds of the Lake Superior ore. Up to January of this vear, 
we had mined 1.7 billion tons of ore from this source. The tax rolls show a 
measured reserve of 912 million tons remaining, of which only 491 million tons 
are open-pit, direct shipping ore. In addition, the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines estimate the indicated and inferred reserves, comparable in 
grade to the ore already mined, at 1.5 billion tons. ‘This estimate is based on a 
reappraisal of these ore reserves completed since the first of this year and includes 
both direct shipping and concentrated ores, The total reserve, in the Mesabi 
Range, therefore, including measured, indicated, and inferred deposits, adds up 
to 2.4 billion tons. The comparable figure for the entire Lake Superior region, 
including the Mesabi and the five other ranges, is 3 billion tons. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of the inferred and indicated ore for all ranges, includ- 
ing the Mesabi Range, must be extracted by underground operations and processed 
through milling plants. For these reasons, the indicated and inferred reserves, 
unlike the relatively small proven open-pit reserves remaining on the Mesabi 
Range, do not materially add to the expansibility of production. 

These figures make it clear, however, that the Mesabi Range is by no means 
exhausted. It will provide a substantial part of our national iron ore require- 
ments for a long time to come. But it is important to note that an increasing 
proportion of total output from this source is in the form of concentrates produced 
by beneficiating intermediate grade ore, and this trend wil! be accelerated in future 
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years as higher grade ore is depleted. This means, of course, that it is becoming 
harder and harder to maintain output at the high levels of recent years. 

The iron ore producers estimate that maximum output from the Lake Superior 
district, under normal conditions, would amount to about 90 million tons a vear 
through 1954 and that production will begin falling off thereafter. Under 
emergency conditions, production can be increased, for a short period, perhaps 
by as much as 10 percent. Such an increase is now urgently needed, and we are 
working with the ore producers to devise methods of bringing it about. Addi- 
tional ore vessels will be required, and we expect that they will be built (tran- 
script February 22, pp. 216-218). 

That ends the quotation from Secretary Chapman’s prepared 
Statement. 

You will note that the total reserves of high-grade ore in the Mesabi 
Range are estimated at 2.4 billion tons and in the Lake Superior 
region 3 billion tons. Based on the Secretary’s estimate of shipments 
from the Mesabi Range of 70 million tons per vear and from the Lake 
Superior district of 90 million tons per vear, the Mesabi Range and 
the Lake Superior district contain reserves of high-grade iron ore 
that would be adequate for more than 30 vears. Bear in mind that 
this estimate of shipme nts is not a low estimate, but in fact is equal 
to the highest single vear’s shipments for the entire period of World 
War II. 

Note that the statement says that the Mesabi Range “will provide 
a substantial part of our national iron ore requirements for a long 
time to come.” This view was also sustained by Mr. Humphrey, 
who said, at page 48 of the transcript of Mareh 5: 

There is going to be ore to come from the Mesabi Range for a long time. 

And, again, at page 135 of that transcript, he said: 

You are going to ship from Lake Superior for a long, long time, 

Certainly in the terms of the present emergency these figures do 
not indicate any very critical situation so far as our supply of iron ore 
from the Mesabi Range and the Lake Superior region is concerned. 
Even in the face of these figures, however, the proponents maintained 
generally that the situation with respect to ore from the Mesabi 
Range and the Lake Superior region constituted a menace to our 
national security in the present emergency. 

Such a view was apparently derived from the treatment of that 
portion of the reserves in the Mesabi Range referred to as ‘“‘open-pit 
direct shipping”’ ores. You will note in the quotation above, from the 
Secretary's prepared statement, that the measured reserve of open- 
pit direc t-shipping ore was given as 491 million tons. The general 
purport of the testimony of both the Sec retary of the Interior and Mr. 
Humphrey seemed to be to the effect that it was the small quantity of 
reserves of this character that created the critical emergency. Their 
position in this respect was predicated on the view that it was only the 
ore reserves in this category that had the factor of rapid expansibility. 
During the course of the cross-examination, the Secretary of the In- 
terior stated that there were indicated and inferred reserves of open- 
pit direct-shipping ore which would raise the total of ore in that cate- 
gory from 491 to 680 million tons. The Secretary's testimony on this 
point reads as follows: 

Now, the next figure is often confused by a lot of people as to what is meant by 
this: Measured, indicated, and inferred reserves of pit direct ship reserves. That 
includes all of these things I was telling vou of a moment ago, of concentrates and 
underground mining—680 million tons (transcript, February 22, p. 238). 
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There is an obvious confusion in that statement because the direct 
shipping reserves would not include reserves of concentrates, and open- 
pit reserves would not include underground reserves. 

Following the above quotation, the discussion continued: 


Secretary CHAPMAN. Now let us measure that against the average we have 
projected for the 5-vear period 1950-54 of 49.2. It would last 14 vears. 

Mr. Buatnik. At this point, Mr. Secretary, that would be the maximum? 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is all. 

Mr. Buiatrnix. That is, at the reasonable level we now sustain without taking 
into account the fact that there may be a slight expansion? 

Secretary Cuapman. That is your projected level which I indicated for these 
next 4 vears. We are producing 50.2, 50.3, 51.1, and 50.8 for the next 4 vears. 
That averages 49.2. Put that average against this 680 million tons and you run 14 
years, and that is all. There will not be any more. 

Mr. Biarnikx. That is the best vou can expect. 

Secretary CHapMan. That is all you will get. There will not be any more (trans- 
cript, February 22, pp. 238-239) [Italics supplied. |] 

The projected production figure of 49.2 was one given by the Secre- 
tary solely for the Mesabi Range open-pit direct-shipping ore. In 
other words, it is perfectly clear that the ore from the Mesabi Range 
that he predicted would run out in 14 years is not all of the high-grade 
ore estimated as a reserve for the Mesabi Range, but only that esti- 
mated to be in the category of open-pit direct-shipping ore. This is 
definitely confirmed by the fact that in the revision of his testimony 
the Secretary changed the first statement quoted above to eliminate 
all reference to concentrates and underground mining ore. 

There were two other places in the transcript where the Secretary 
made statements which might have resulted in a misunderstanding 
on this point. The matter being of considerable importance, | take 
the liberty of quoting these two excerpts from the testimony. The 
first is in a colloquy between Congressman Vursell and Secretary 
Chapman, discussing the level of production and sources of iron ore 
in the United States: 

Mr. Vursetu. About how much of that comes from the Mesabi Range that we 
use every vear? About 50 million? 

SECRETARY CHAPMAN. About 90 million. 

Mr. Vursevti. How much? 

Secretary CHoapman. About 90 million of that. 

Mr. Vurseut. I did not know the total was that high. 

Secretary Cuapman. No, Congressman, that is the whole Lake Superior region, 
not just the Mesabi Range. That ineludes the whole area. Probably that 
Mesabi Range, being the largest of all, would run around 70 million. That is a 
guess now. Approximately 70 million would be from the Mesabi Range alone. 

Mr. Vurseuni. Jn other words, two-thirds, of our production or maybe nearly 
three-fourths comes from the Mesabe Range? 

Secretary CHapMANn. That is right. 

Mr. Vursei_. And it is the contention of the Department which you represent 
that within 10 or 12 years we will not have any more of that two-thirds? 

Secretary CuapmMan. That is right (transcript, February 22, p. 247). [Italics 
supplied. } 

The other quotation is from a rather long statement which the 
Secretary made in response to an inquiry by Congressman Trimble, 
and is as follows: 

Now, sure, they will find in later years more of this ore here than they had 
estimated 20 vears ago. They did that on the Mesabi Range. They have made 
revisions of it in time past. But they have come to this understanding now with 
the knowledge they already have. They have shown you by their figures that the 
Mesabi Range cannot go beyond another 14 years, including all the benefication that 
will go with the ores that are taken out of there to produce the ultimate out of this. 
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It will not go more than that. When you lose the Mesabi Range as a final result of 
our increased capacity and demand and use of these materials, and if you have not 
produced and developed some other area for ore production in this country, my 
boy and yours are going to pay for it (transcript, February 22, pp. 255-256). 
[Italics supplied.] 

In the revision of his remarks, however, the Secretary corrected 
the latter statement to limit it to a reference to open-pit direct- 
- shipping ore. 

I might add, I think it would have been appropriate had he also 
corrected the statement in response to the question by Mr. Vursell. 

My purpose in referring to these passages is to make absolutely 
certain that the members of this committee who might not have an 
opportunity to review the permanent record will not gain the erroneous 
understanding that the Secretary of the Interior testified to the effect 
that all of the high-grade ore in the Mesabi Range would be exhausted 
in 14 vears and that we would not have any production from that 
source thereafter. In other words, it is still the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and of Mr. Humphrey as well, that the 
Mesabi Range will provide a substantial part of our national iron ore 
requirements for a long time to come—much more than 14 years. I 
wanted to get this point clear at the outset before discussing the 
Secretary’s conclusion that the open-pit direct-shipping ore of the 
Mesabi Range would be exhausted in 14 years. In our view, the 
figure of 14 vears is a substantial underestimate of the probable 
duration of shipments of open-pit direct-shipping ore from the Mesabi 
Range. 

The reason why the Secretary separated his estimate of ore reserves 
into the two categories of open-pit direct-shipping ore, on the one 
hand, and concentrates and underground mining ore, on the other 
hand, apparently was on the erroneous theory that the factor of rapid 
expansibility exists only with respect to open-pit direct-shipping ore. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that the concentrates which are 
mined by the open-pit method have practically the same degree of 
expansibility as do the direct-shipping ores mined by the open-pit 
method. This is very clearly demonstrated by the record of ship- 
ments of these two kinds of ore from the Mesabi Range between 1938 
and 1942, the period of the most rapid expansion of ore production in 
history. 

Comparing 1942 with 1938, shipments from the Mesabi Range of 
open-pit direct-shipping ore were 510 percent greater and the ship- 
ments of open-pit concentrates were 539 percent greater. The in- 
creases year by year in shipments of these two types of ore were, 
generally speaking, of the same magnitude. In other words, the pro- 
duction of the so-called concentrates in the Mesabi Range has sub- 
stantially the same degree of expansibility as the open-pit direct- 
shipping ore. This is perfectly understandable when you keep in 
mind that practically all (about 98 percent) of the so-called concen- 
trates are mined by the open-pit method and that the processing 
which causes them to be listed as concentrates is for the most part a 
relatively simple process consisting primarily of washing. 

Therefore, in our judgment, the significant determination would be 
what part of our total reserves of 2.4 billion tons in the Mesabi Range 
will probably be mined in the future by the open-pit method as con- 
trasted with the underground mining method. 
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After deducting the measured reserve given by the Secretary of the 
Interior of 491 million tons of open-pit direct-shipping ore, the balance 
of the total reserve in the Mesabi Range would amount to about 1.9 
billion tons. The definite probabilities are that the great bulk of such 
reserves will be mined in the future by the open-pit method. As an 
indication of these probabilities, I would like to call vour attention to 
the ratio in the past of the ore mined by the open-pit method to the 
ore mined by the underground method. In the Mesabi Range, for the 
decade 1931—40, the ratio of ore mined by the open-pit method to ore 
mined by the underground method was approximately 8 to 1. How- 
ever, for the 9-vear period 1941—49, this ratio was approximately 28 to 
1. The conclusion that the great bulk of the remaining reserves in the 
Mesabi Range, estimated by the Secretary of the Interior to be 2.4 
billion tons, will be mined by the open-pit method, is strongly sup- 
ported by an article in the Mining Congress Journal for February 
1949, by Mr. M. D. Harbaugh, vice president, Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association. Let me read you one paragraph from that article: 

Larger, improved equipment for stripping or overburden has so greatly increased 
the economie limits for stripping, that instead of a ratio of 3 to 1 (eubie vards of 
stripping to tons of ore) which formerly was about the limit, the ratio in some 
operations now is 6 to 1, and in a few places considerably higher. The resulting 
reclassification of underground reserves, as potential open-pit tonnage, is significant 
to any consideration of the period of time for which the Mesabi range may be 
expected to maintain its place as the principal source of United States ore. In 
other words, it now appears likely that most of the Mesabi reserves eventually will 
be mined by open-pit operations. 

Since, as has already been demonstrated, the open-pit concentrates 
have substantially the same degree of expansibility as the open-pit 
direct-shipping ore, the quantity of our reserves having the factor of 
expansibility would be the great preponderance of the estimated 2.4 
billion tons of reserves in the Mesabi Range, rather than approx- 
imately 680 million tons as indicated by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In my judgment, however, the whole line of testimony of the 
proponents on this question of expansibility may well have led to a 
misunderstanding of the factors which make important, and which are 
responsible for, expansibility in iron-ore production. In the first 
place, rapid expansion of ore production is not an end in itself and it is 
only important as such rapid expansion is necessary to permit a rapid 
expansion of steel production. In other words, the iron ore is needed 
only to supply the furnaces. For that reason the situation in the 
present emergency is wholly different from the situation which existed 
prior to the last war, when the ore producers were called upon to make 
such a rapid expansion in the production of ore. 

In 1938, for instance, steel production was at a very low ebb, but 
there existed at that time an enormous surplus capacity for making 
steel. What was required at that time was the rapid expansion of the 
production of ore. In contrast, today we are at a very high level of 
steel production without any surplus steel-making capacity, and for the 
duration of the present emergency it will only be necessary to increase 
ore production sufficiently to keep up with increases in the capacity of 
the furnaces to consume ore. If today’s situation with respect to steel 
production and steel-making capacity had existed in 1938, you would 
not have had the necessity for such a rapid expansion in ore production. 

Furthermore, the point that seems to have been overlooked com- 
pletely is that expansibility in the production of ore is not dependent 
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alone upon the ability to scoop ore out of the ground, or to scoop ore 
out of the ground and prepare it for shipment where such preparation 
is necessary. It is clearly dependent as well upon such factors as the 
rail facilities to move the ore to the water shipping point, the loading 
facilities at that point, the dock facilities and the necessary number of 
boats to move it beyond that point, and at the end of the water move- 
ment, the rail facilities to move it to the ultimate destination. In 
1938, when the rapid expansion of the production of ore in the Mesabi 
Range took place, we had available surplus quantities of all of these 
other facilities. Today we do not have all of these other facilities 
available in surplus quantities and, therefore, we do not have at this 
time the factor of expansibility in the Mesabi Range even with respect 
to the open-pit direct-shipping ore. 

If you received the impression from the testimony of the proponents, 
which I think you might well have, that Labrador ore will give this 
country the same degree of expansibility in ore production that it 
displayed just prior to the ourbreak of World War II, | think you are 
proceeding under a serious misapprehension. While the ore in Labra- 
dor is of the open-pit direct-shipping variety, that alone will not be 
controlling, as | have indicated. In fact, there are very severe limita- 
tions upon the expansibility of Labrador ore. 

In order to have a full understanding of this situation, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind a number of facts with respect to Labrador ore. 
In the first place, the Labrador field is located in a wilderness hun- 
dreds of miles from any populated area and will have no connection 
with the outside world except by air and by the railroad which is 
being constructed from the ore field to Seven Islands on the lower St. 
Lawrence River. This will multiply its problems of manpower and 
supply many times as compared with the situation in the Mesabi 
Range. As I understood Mr. Humphrey's testimony, the initial 
plans of the developers of that ore field call for a production of 10 
million tons of ore annually. The fixed facilities in Labrador, such as 
the railroad line, the loading facilities at the railhead, and the dock 
facilities will be made adequate to allow for an expansion of production 
to 20 million tons per year. Thus, the factor of rapid expansibility 
for Labrador ore will be narrowed to 10 million tons after the initial 
goal of 10 million tons annually is reached. This goal is now set for 
1957 or 1958. 

To expand production in Labrador from 10 to 20 million tons per 
year would require in Labrador not only additional mining equipment, 
but additional railroad cars, railroad locomotives, and additional 
boats to move that quantity of ore from Seven Islands. Furthermore, 
by the time the initial production of 10 million tons of ore from 
Labrador is reached in 1958, the ore requirements of the United States 
will be approximately 150 million tons, according to the estimate of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

In relation to this level of ore requirements, the 10 million additional 
tons that might be produced in Laborador will amount to only 7! 
peroest. It is obvious that expansibility with respect to the source 
of 7}s percent of our ore requirements is of far less importance than 
it is with respect to the source of over two-thirds of our requirements, 
which was the position occupied by the Mesabi Range prior to the 
last war. It is readily apparent, therefore, that with respect to ex- 
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pansibility Laborador is in no way comparable with the Mesabi 
Range. 

So much for the question of expansibility. 

There is another consideration which will have a distinct bearing 
on the importance of the part which Laborador ore is likely to play 
in meeting our future ore requirements in this country. That con- 
sideration is the part that will be plaved by ore other than high-grade 
ore from the Lake Superior region which has been the source of the 
great bulk of our ore in the past and which will continue to be the 
largest source for meeting our iron ore requirements for a long time 
to come. 

One of such sources is taconite. Secretary Chapman recognized 
that we would meet part of our ore requirements in future vears by 
the concentration of taconite. He stated that the reserves of this 
material were ‘‘at least 5 billion tons” (Treasury, February 22, p. 
218). In July 1947, Mr. Elting H. Comstock, dean, School of Mines, 
University of Minnesota, writing in Skillings’ Mining Review, state vd 
that estimates for magnetic taconite alone ran from 5 to 57 billion 
tons. The minimum ——— of 5 billion tons of taconite will pro- 
duce approximately 1.7 billion tons of a very high-grade premium 
product which would yield more steel than the ordinary high-grade 
ore. In our judgment the Secretary has underestimated taconite 
production as a source of meeting our future iron ore requirements. 

In the table attached to his testimony the Secretary estimated the 
production of taconites at 6 million tons in 1955 and 13}; million tons 
in 1960. The indications are that the production of taconite concen- 
trates will develop much more rapidly and provide a much greatet 
proportion of our iron ore requirements than the Secretary estimated, 

Take, for example, the announcement in the Chicago Tribune of 
September 19, 1950, about the proposed taconite plant at Beaver 
Bay, Minn. I would like to read you an excerpt from that article: 

Republic Steel Corp. and Armeo Steel Corp. announced today they have pur- 
chased equally all stock of the Reserve Mining Co. of St. Louis County, Minn. 

The mining company controls a deposit of at least 1,500,000,000 tons of mag- 
netic taconite iron ore at the eastern end of the Mesabi Range. Incorporated 11 
years ago, the mine has not been worked extensively. 

A Republic spokesman said the mine will provide the two steel companies with 
a major part of their ore requirements for years to come. 

When converted, the deposits will vield about 500 million tons of high-grade iron 
ore, enough to supply 10 million tons of ore annually for the next 50 vears he 
estimated. 

Bear in mind that Republic Steel and Armco Steel are two of the 
five steel companies interested in the Labrador ore. 

There is a further reference to the development in Beaver Bay, 
Mipn., in the lead article in the magazine Steelways for March 1951, 
entitled “Taconite: Iron Ore Bonanza.’ 1 would like to read you an 
excerpt from that article when, after discussing the early development 
of the process, it said: 

Just how good a job became obvious last vear in November when the two steel 
companies that are operating the pilot plant announced plans for the first full- 
scale commercial taconite plant. 

: You will recall, those two steel companies were Republic and 
AATTHCO, 


It will be built on the shore of Lake Superior at Beaver Bay, Minn., along the 
lines worked out in the Ashland pilot plant. The first unit of the Beaver Bay 
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project will cost $70,000,000, and will produce 2,500,000 tons of iron-rich pellets 

per year. The plant will be so laid out as to make possible a fourfold expansion 

for a potential 10,000,000 tons per year at a total expenditure of $160,000,000. 
* * * 


. * * * 
Planners of the Beaver Bay project say that as other companies start to pour 
their resources into taconite plants, pellet production will mount swiftly. They 


look for at least 20,000,000 tons annually by 1960, and over 40,000,000 tons by 
1970. 


Accordingly, I think there is full justification for concluding that 
the Secretary of the Interior’s estimate of production of taconite con- 
centrates is a substantial underestimate. 

Another source of iron ore is the Steep Rock field. At the current 
hearings the Secretary of the Interior testified that the reserves in this 
field were from 70 to 74 million tons. On the other hand, the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, testifying before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, on April 27, 1950, placed an exhibit in 
the record showing the ore reserves of the Steep Rock field to be 282 
million tons. He gave as the source of this information the United 
States Geological Survey. Also an item in the Mineral Trade Notes 
for January 1948, published by the Bureau of Mines, stated that an 
“experienced mining engineer” estimated that the deposits in the 
Steep Rock field will be found to contain not less than 1,000,000,000 
tons of high-grade hematite. : 

In the table accompanying the Secretary of the Interior’s statement 
there is included an estimate of production from the Lake Superior 
district in Canada—which would include the Steep Rock field—of 5 
million tons in 1955 and 7 million tons in 1960. In a letter dated 
March 30, 1951, addressed to the chairman of this committee, in 
response to a telegram from him requesting information regarding the 
reserves and production possibilities in the Steep Rock field, the 
chairman of the board of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., stated: 

The Steep Rock Co. at present, has one large open-pit mine in production 
and two others under development in ore-body zones embracing a total length 
of almost 3 miles. On the westerly two-third of our properties, we have formu- 
lated engineering plans covering the Errington Mines, the Hogarth Mine, and the 
6,500-foot-long section connecting the Errington and Hogarth ore bodies, to 
produce 9,000,000 tons a year. In addition to this 9,000,000 tons annually, the 
tonnage contemplated for production on the easterly one-third of the properties 
by Inland Steel Co., under an agreement made in 1949, is 3,000,000 tons a year, 
and the anticipated production by a group, headed by Pickands, Mather & Co, 
and including the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bethlehem Steel Co., Interlake Iron 
Corp., and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., under an agreement made in 
late 1950, is 3,600,000 tons a year. 

Steep Rock ore is high grade and of Old Range bessemer quality—i. e., approxi- 
mately 57.50 percent iron natural—and has been well received by the steel 
industry. 

We think we can safely assume that the areas mentioned can comfortably 
support an annual production of upward of 15,000,000 tons of high-grade iron 
ore for an indefinite period. No tonnage is included in these estimates for the 
portion of the Steep Rock Range known as the West Arm, which has not yet 
been explored. 

The ore on the Steep Rock Range goes to great depths. Although the ultimate 
tonnages have been estimated up to 4,000,000,000 tons by various geologists 
and engineers, we think that 1 ,900,000,000 tons would be a conservative mini- 
mum estimate at this time. 


Therefore it would appear that the Secretary’s estimate of the 
reserves in the Steep Rock field and the production possibilities in 
the Lake Superior district of Canada constitute substantial under- 
estimates. 
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There are still other possible sources of iron ore from places much 
more accessible than Labrador which apparently were not taken into 
consideration by the Secretary of the Interior. It may be that these 
sources could not have been taken into account because the announce- 
ment of their discovery was not made until after the Secretary 
testified before this committee. 

In the New York Herald Tribune for March 20, 1951, there is an 
article bearing the headline “Big Iron Ore Find Reported by Beth- 
lehem.”” The first paragraph of that article reads as follows: 

Discovery of a new and large iron-ore body by Bethlehem Steel Corp. in the 
vicinity of Morgantown, Pa., rates as a major industry development, it was 
indicated yesterday. 

In the Washington Daily News of March 17, 1951, under the date 
line Randall, Minn., March 17, there appears the following: 

A rich iron-ore strike and a hint of more to come was disclosed today by the 
Pacific Isle Mining Co. The firm announced that it had mined about 55,000 
tons from the new deposit, with 54 percent iron content, since March 1. The 
discovery was made last year and the mine was worked secretly. 

So much for the discussion of iron-ore reserves and production 
possibilities. 

The next question is the very important one of the relation of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project to the problem of making available 
whatever production of ore in Labrador may reasonably be antici- 
pated. Incidentally, of course, none of the sources of iron ore dis- 
cussed above, other than Labrador, could possibly have occasion to 
use the St. Lawrence waterway even if it were constructed. 

There are three facets to this problem: The first of these is the ques- 
tion of whether the St. Lawrence waterway is essential in order to 
make available whatever ore is produced in Labrador; second, is the 
relative economy of the proposed waterway and the presently existing 
alternative modes of transportation; and third is the relative security 
of the proposed waterway and the presently existing alternative modes 
of transport. 

As to the first of these questions, the answer is an emphatic ‘‘No,” 
and furthermore, there does not seem to be any dispute with the pro- 
ponents on this point. Note what Mr. Humphrey said on this point 
in answer to an inquiry from Mr. Pickett: 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Humphrey, I understand from what you say that your 
Iron Ore Co. plans to go ahead with the Labrador development whether you have 
the seaway or not. 

Mr. Humpnrey. For 10 million tons. 

Mr. Picerrr. For 10 million tons without the seaway? 

Mr. Humpurey. We not only plan it, Mr. Pickett, we are doing it (transcript 
March 5, p. 112). 

Mr. Humphrey testified that he anticipated moving 2 to 4 million 
tons by deep-draft vessel to east coast ports and 6 to 8 million tons 
to Montreal, at which point it would be transshipped and a part of 
it moved via the 14-foot canals and part by rail from Montreal 
(transcription, March 5, p. 12). 

There is no question but that the quantity which he plans to 
move to the east coast and by rail from Montreal could be handled 
by the railroads. Not only is it physically possible for the railroads 
to handle it but, in fact, such a movement would be very efficient 
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because coal cars made empty im those areas could be utilized for the 
return movement of ore. 

Mr. Humphrey spoke of there being some limitations upon the 
movement of a second 10 million tons of ore in the manner described 
above, but it was perfectly clear from his testimony that he was not 
implying that there was any physical limitation on the movement. 
The only limitation he had in mind so far as the rail transportation 
of the quantity in excess of 10 million tons is concerned, is an economic 
one from the standpoint of the five steel companies involved. This 
appears very clearly from the following question and answer found on 
page 123 of the transcript of March 5: 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Humphrey, you referred a minute ago to limitations of 
expansion of rail transportation to the ore-consuming areas. I presume you 
meant from the standpoint of rates and not from the standpoint of the actual 
physical accomplishment of shipping the ore, is that right? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That is right—the cost. 

It is perfectly clear that the railroads could handle any additional 
quantity above 10 million that could be produced in Labrador. As 
has already been pointed out, before production from that field could 
be expanded beyond 10 million tons it would be necessary for the 
Labrador railroad to buy additional railroad cars and locomotives to 
transport the increased production from the ore fields to the railhead 
at Seven Islands and additional boats to move the extra volume of 
tonnage from Seven Islands. Such an expansion would, of course, 
require advance planning by the Iron Ore Co., and the railroads 
would likewise be able to make any expansion required. It will be 
noted that the Secretary of Interior, Mr. Chapman, did not maintain 
that the railroads would not be physically capable of handling any given 
amount of ore produced in Labrador. 

This brings us to the second question, involving the economics of 
the situation. Mr. Chapman stated that 
rail transportation from either Montreal or east coast ports would be expensive, 
however, in terms of materials as well as money. New ore cars and locomotives 


would have to be built for the novement, roadbeds would have to be improved, 
and bridges strengthened (transcript, February 22, pp. 221-222). 

There is nothing to the point about improving the roadbeds and 
strengthening thefridges. The fixed facilities of all of the railroads 
that might be involved in the movement of this ore are entirely 
adequate to handle the anticipated production from Laborador. 
The answer to the question of whether new ore cars and locomotives 
will have to be built will of course depend upon the situation at that 
time, but this is an expense that would be borne readily and willingly 
by private industry and would not constitute a burden upon the 
taxpayers or upon our economy. 

In any event, however, there can be no question that it would be 
less burdensome from the standpoint of materials, money, and man- 
power, to make provision for handling Labrador ore by rail from 
Montreal or the east coast than by constructing the St. Lawrence 
waterway. Beyond these considerations, the economie questions 
are as already indicated, only ones involving the competitive situation 
of five steel companies. 

The differences in cost between handling the ore via rail or the ex- 
isting 14-foot canals as compared with the cost over the proposed 
waterway, according to the estimates of the proponents, are so small 
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as to be insignificant insofar as the possibility of their having any 
effect on the cost of steel is concerned. According to the table placed 
in the record by the Secretary of the Interior, the cost via the proposed 
waterway, as compared with the cheapest form of existing transpor- 
tation would be less by from 23 to 75 cents a ton depending upon 
the destination. According to Mr. Humphrey's testimony, as | 
understand it, the difference in cost in favor of the proposed waterway 
would be between 35 and 50 cents a ton. Neither the Secretary nor 
Mr. Humphrey stated whether their figures were computed after 
taking into consideration the proposed toll via the waterway. If 
the toll was not taken into account, then the suggested toll of 50 
cents a ton on iron ore would make the movement via the proposed 
waterway more expensive in some instances and would reduce the 
saving in other instances to an insignificant amount. A footnote to 
the table submitted by the Secretary of the Interior states frankly 
that “the above costs show that the Quebec-Labrador ores will be 
competitive to Lake Superior ores with or without the seaway.” 

It seems to me the above facts completely nullify any suggestion 
that there will be a burden upon our economy as a result of having to 
transport Labrador ore by means other than the proposed waterway. 

This brings us to a consideration of the third question——that of the 
relative security in a time of all-out war of the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway and existing modes of transportation. This is an especially 
pertinent consideration in view of the fact that the project is being 
urged as a national-defense measure and contemplates the possibility 
of all-out warfare. From this standpoint the advantages of rail 
transportation as compared with transportation via the proposed 
waterway are marked. There are seven widely separated locks on 
the proposed waterway, and, if any one of them were disabled, either 
by sabotage or by enemy air action, all transportation through the 
waterway would be interrupted for quite a long time. Also, main- 
tenance of the waterway as a transportation artery is entirely de- 
pendent upon two dams and, if these were destroyed, the waterway 
would undoubtedly be closed for the duration of the war. 

The article by General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, United States 
Air Force, entitled “The Truth About Our Air Power,” in the Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, makes a successful 
air attack on these targets such a distinet possibility that it must be 
taken into account in the consideration of this problem. Let me 
quote you just one sentence from that article, which I believe is 
sufficient to substantiate my point: 

Even if we had many more interceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a radar 
sereen that blanketed all approaches to our boundaries, a predictable70 percent 
of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our defenses despite the extraordinary valor 
and skill of our pilots. 

On the other hand, there are four alternative rail routes from 
Montreal, and to bring about any effectual interruption of trans- 
portation over these routes would require sustained air bombardment 
day in and day out, the type of action no foreseeable enemy would 
be capable of. Rail transportation from the east coast ports has an 
even greater factor of dispersion. 

There is one further consideration which goes to the vulnerability 
of the entire supply of ore from Labrador which should not be over- 
looked. The supply of any ore from Labrador is dependent upon 
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the maintenance of the railhead and dock facilities at Seven Islands. 
There is no question but that these facilities are extremely vulnerable 
not only to air attack but to possible attack by submarine or by 
raiding parties. 

All things considered, I should say that Labrador could not be 
considered a very dependable source of iron ore in time of ‘“all-out”’ 
war. 

There is one further consideration with respect to the iron-ore 
situation that merits attention. In making their plea for the project 
on the ground of national defense, the proponents relied heavily 
upon the assumption that in a time of ‘all-out’? war the proposed 
waterway would be needed to transport Labrador ore. This pre- 
supposes, of course, that Labrador ore would be most needed in the 
Great Lakes area. Their argument continues that ore that would 
at that time be coming from Venezuela and Liberia might be shut 
off or substantially curtailed. As you well know, it is planned that 
this ore will constitute the source of supply for the many new steel 
plants being constructed on the east coast. Accepting the proponents’ 
assumption, the question immediately arises as to where these steel 
plants would obtain their ore under such conditions. Certainly we 
would not allow those steel plants to stand idle if it were possible 
to obtain ore from any source, and the logical source of supply for 
the east coast mills in that situation would be Labrador ore. If the 
ore from Labrador could not be brought down successfully in convoys 
from Seven Islands via the ocean route, it could be transported to 
Montreal and transshipped at that point for movement by rail to 
the east coast. Neither of such movements would use the St. Law- 
rence seaway even if it were in existence. Montreal is about on a 
parallel with the points at which the east coast steel mills will be 
located, and certainly the movement from Montreal by rail would 
be the most efficient, the most economical, and the speediest means 
of supplying the iron ore requirements of these steel mills. 

Therefore, in the very situation which the proponents advance as 
creating the greatest need for the St. Lawrence waterway, the proba- 
bilities are that the proposed waterway would not be used at all for 
the transportation of iron ore. 

While the issue is clearly joined on the question of whether the con- 
struction of this project at this time is necessary in the interest of 
national defense, I think we would be remiss if we did not take this 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the unsoundness of the project on 
a straight economic basis. In addition, I want to point out to you 
numerous serious deficiencies in the proponent’s case, the result of 
which must necessarily have been to leave you with an erroneous 
understanding of certain facts vital to an intelligent appraisal of the 
proposed project. 

As you well know, under the various joint resolutions before the 
committee, the St. Lawrence waterway and power project is being 
advocated on the principle of its being a self-liquidating project. It 
is so presented, I assume, on the theory that if it were not a self- 
liquidating project its construction at Government expense would 
constitute a subsidy to water transportation, which would be in con- 
flict with the national transportation policy declared by Congress in 
the Transportation Act of 1940. I take it, also, that being presented 
on such a principle, the project would not receive the approval of this 
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committee nor of the Congress unless the proponents could sustain 
the burden of proof that the project would in fae tbe self-liquidating. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the question to be considered at the 
outset is that of whether the pending joint resolutions furnish a satis- 
factory assurance that the project would be on a self-liquidating basis 
even in theory. 

The various joint resolutions provide that before the 1941 agree- 
ment with Canada enters into force the President must obtain from 
Canada satisfactory assurances that it agrees to the principle of mak- 
ing the new deep-water navigation works on the St. Lawrence River 
self-liquidating by charging reasonable tolls, this principle to be im- 
plemented through the conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to 
both Governments. The Secretary of State has submitted for the 
record what he considers to be satisfactory assurances from Canada 
that it concurs in the principle of self-liquidation. In the note from 
the Canadian Ambassador giving Canada’s assurances on this point 
it is stated specifically that its concurrence is “subject to the conclu- 
sion of arrangements satisfactory to both Governments for the imple- 
mentation of this principle.” 

This merely serves to highlight what is obvious from the resolu- 
tions themselves, namely, that there can be no genuine assurance that 
she proposed St. Lawrence waterway project would be self-liquidat- 
ing (even if it would be possible from the economic standpoint to 
make it self-liquidating) until such time as the implementing agree- 
ment provided for in section 3 of the resolutions shall be drawn up 
and approved by the Governments of both countries. There may be 
many stumbling blocks to the conclusion and approval of a satisfac- 
tory tolls agreement. For one thing, we know that there is strong 
sentiment in Canada against having any tolls on the grain traffic. 

Another thing, it may be very difficult to agree on what costs are 
to be liquidated by the tolls collected. The resolutions speak of 
making the “new deep-water navigation works on the St. Lawrence 
River” self-liquidating, and the assurance from Canada has reference 
to making the “St. Lawrence seaway”’ self-liquidating. Assuming 
that the tolls revenues would be divided in relation to the cost to each 
country of the works to be liquidated, Canada would be entitled to 
a much greater proportion of the revenues if the entire seaway, 
including the Welland Canal, were to be liquidated than if only the 
works in the St. Lawrence River were to be liquidated. Thus the 
point might assume considerable importance in the negotiation of the 
implementing tolls agreement. 

There are many other facts which must be known before any 
reliable prediction could be made that the project would in fact be 
self-liquidating. Such facts include such matters as the level of tolls 
to be charged on the various commodities, how much local, way, or 
Government traffic would be excepted from tolls, and how the tolls 
revenue is to be divided between Canada and the United States. 
None of these facts are known or could be known until the implement- 
ing agreement is drawn up and approved. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that section 3 of the joint resolutions 
provides for a maximum limitation upon tolls of $1.25 per ton. Such 
an artificial limitation seems to me to be inconsistent with the theory 
of self-liquidation. In this connection I call your attention to the 
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fact that the statutory maximum on tolls at the Panama Canal was 
removed by legislation enacted by Congress last vear. 

In the light of the above considerations, there would seem to be 
very little assurance under these resolutions that the project would 
ever actually be set up on a self-liquidating basis. 

Leaving this fundamental question aside, and assuming that an 
agreement of some sort with Canada would be reached, let us con- 
sider the kind of proof the proponents presented in an attempt to 
demonstrate that this project would be self-liquidating. 

There are two primary factors in the self-liquidating formula, one 
the traffic which it is estimated will use and pay tolls on the proposed 
waterway, and the other the cost to be liquidated. 

As a preliminary matter, I think it would be well to consider the 
question of the capacity of the proposed waterway, since that factor 
marks the outside limit of the traffic from which tolls could be derived. 
The treatment given this important question by the proponents is 
representative of that given many vital issues in this case. 

The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, was relied upon to 
present the testimony for the proponents on the question of capacity. 
Bear in mind that he did pot support his estimates with any study 
made by the Corps of Engineers or by any other informed person or 
body. The crux of his testimony on this point is to be found on page 
9 of the transcript of February 26, where he said: 

The Welland and the St. Lawrence can have a practical operating capacity of 
the order of 45 to 50 million tons annually. 

In 1934, there was published as Senate Document No. 116, Seventy- 
third Congress, second session, a study of the proposed project by 
the Corps of Engineers entitled “Survey of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Projects.’ In that detailed study the 
Army engineers arrived at a figure of 27,473,000 tons as the capacity 
of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, after which the following 
paragraphs of text were included: 

This estimate is based on single locks. Inasmuch as all flight locks are to be 
in parallel, no reduction in this estimate is necessary due to the flight locks at 
Thorold on the Welland Canal or at Melochville on the St. Lawrence. However, 
it is realized that certain of the data assumed in this estimate are not exact and 
it is recommended that the annual capacity of the St. Lawrence waterway should 
be considered as 25,000,000 tons. 

In 1932 a total of 8,537,000 tons passed through the Welland Canal and 
6,694,000 through the St. Lawrence Canal. The commerce through both these 
canals is increasing. For this reason it is estimated that the capacity available 
for new shipping in distinction from that now making use of the Welland and the 
St. Lawrence Canals will be about 16,000,000 tons (p. 76). 

It has been recognized by the proponents that the Welland Canal 
constitutes the limiting factor so far as the capacity of the proposed 
waterway is concerned. You will note that the above-quoted state- 
ment contains an implicit recognition that a portion of the capacity 
of the Welland Canal must be reserved for traffic already using the 
Welland Canal. 

What has happened since the time of that study to change the 
picture so materially as to justify doubling the estimate of the capacity 
of the Welland Canal? Also, what justification is there for totally 
disregarding the traffic presently usmg the Welland Canal when 
estimating the capacity of the proposed waterway for tolls-paying 
traffic? 
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The only material change in the situation which would seem to 
justify an increase in the earlier estimate of the capacity of the Welland 
Canal would be the assumption of a substantial movement of iron ore 
in large vessels. As an offset to that, however, there has been another 
change in the situation, the effect of which would be to leave less of 
the capacity of the Welland Canal available for new traffic. This 
factor is the material increase since 1932 in the traffic using the Welland 
Canal and the St. Lawrence canals. The traffic through the Welland 
Canal in 1950 was approximately 15,000,000 tons and that through 
the St. Lawrence canals was approximately 10,000,000 tons. 

It seems to me that the committee has not been furnished with any 
satisfactory justification for the present estimate of capacity of the 
Welland Canal and of the St. Lawrence waterway, and vet this factor 
is vital to the determination of the possibility of selfliquidation of the 
proposed waterway. 

The only semblance of proof on this point might have been General 
Pick’s reference to the fact that the MacArthur lock at the Soo handled 
about 48 million tons in 1950 and 55 million tons in 1948 (Tr. February 
26, p. 9). This, however, I consider of no substance at all. Let me 
call your attention to certain considerations, and after that I will let 
you judge whether the traffic handled by the MacArthur lock serves to 
support the Chief of Engineers’ estimate of the practical capacity of 
the Welland Canal. 

At the Soo, the MacArthur lock is one of five parallel locks, and being 
the deepest and the newest, it is used by the largest and most modern 
vessels and generally only loaded ones, while the other four locks han- 
dle the smaller vessels and the ones moving empty. On the other 
hand, there is no alternative to the Welland and it must handle all 
vessels, the large and the small, the loaded and the empty ones. The 
average cargo per vessel passage through the MacArthur lock in 1956 
was approximately 9,500 tons, or more than 4}5 times the average 
cargo of approximately 2,000 tons per vessel passage using the Welland 
Canal in 1950. At the Soo a vessel negotiates only one lock. At the 
Welland a vessel must go through eight locks, and there are twin locks 
at only three locations. The lift at the MacArthur lock is 21.7 feet; 
at the Welland an average of 46.5 feet for each of seven locks and 3 to 
4 feet at the eighth lock, which is a guard lock. The time required to 
negotiate the MacArthur lock is approximately 22 minutes, while the 
time required to negotiate the Welland is approximately 50 minutes 
for any one of the locks and a minimum of 8 hours to transit the entire 
canal, which is 27.6 miles long. 

In the light of these many differences between the MacArthur lock 
at the Soo and the Welland Canal, all of which favor the MacArthur 
lock, just how good a measure of the capacity of the Welland Canal 
is the tonnage handled at the MacArthur lock? 

Let’s return now to a consideration of the two factors in the self- 
liquidation formula, namely, traffic and cost. 

In view of the fact that very few members of the present House 
Public Works Committee have heard testimony on this project except 
in the last two Congresses, I take the liberty of reviewing briefly some 
of the historical background to indicate how the estimates of traffic 
have changed through the years. 

In 1941, for instance, the Department of Commerce published a 
seven-volume study entitled “The St. Lawrence Survey.” Volume 
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III, which dealt with traffic, was in itself 342 pages long. In that 
study the traffic possibilities of seventeen commodities were con- 
sidered. As a result, the Department estimated that the annual 
United States traffic through the seaway for these commodities would 
range between 4,600,000 and 4,750,000 tons. The Department under- 
took to show the sources from which the traffic would be derived and 
the points at which the commodities would be marketed, and attempted 
to give consideration to the influence of factors which might result 
in certain items of traflic not moving over the waterway despite its 
availability. 

Also, the report pointed out that the seventeen commodities 
selected were not exhaustive of the traffic possibilities, and estimated 
that an additional tonnage of a little over 2 million tons might move, 
making a total of about 7 million tons. 

Let me read one paragraph from volume III of the St. Lawrence 
Survey, on page 34: 

In view of the fact that so many important commodities have been omitted 
from the present study, it would not be excessive to assume that the potential 
annual traffic would be much greater than indicated by our figure of 4,600,000 or 
4,750,000 tons. For instance, other studies have included in their estimates large 
items such as petroleum, 500,000 tons; sugar, 500,000 tons: fertilizers, 555,000 
tons; coal, 350,000 tons; lumber, 41,500 tons; pulpwood, 82,500 tons, or a total 
of 2,029,000 tons—all of them being items which are not included in our studies. 
Adding to our studies the items which are included in other studies, but excluded 
from ours, will yield 7,000,000. 

After the treatment of the specific commodities, the report went on 
to sav, at page 36, that— 
it is not improbable that actual American traffic within a reasonable period will be 
as much as 10,000,000 tons * * *, 

While these estimates did not include Canadian traffic, it was clear 
that it was not anticipated that Canadian traffic would be nearly as 
great as American traffic. As an indication of this, the report as- 
sumed that the total capacity for new traffic on the proposed seaway, 
amounting to 16 million tons, would be divided 10 million to the 
United States and 6 million to Canada. 

That, gentlemen, was the traffic study of the Department of Com- 
merce 10 brief years ago. Their latest estimates are not based on 
similar detailed traffic studies. 

In the hearings in 1947, a wholly different estimate was presented. 
At the hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 111, the estimate of traffic 
by the then Secretary of Commerce was from 38 to 52 million tons. 
He said at that time, however: 

I wish to emphasize once again that the traffic figures which I have been indi- 
cating do not constitute the results of detailed recent surveys but rather the best 
judgment of the experts of the Department. 

Next in the time sequence came the hearings on House Joint Reso- 
lution 271 in April and May 1950. Then the Secretary of Commerce 
gave as his estimate of traffic for the proposed waterway, 57 to 84 
million tons. The same estimate was presented in the current hear- 
ings. 
I hope vou will notice the trend upward through the years from a 
matter of under 4 or 5 million tons, and the possibility of 7 million 
tons, and the ultimate possibility of 10 million tons. That was in 
1941. And then, in 1947, you got up and abandoned your detailed 
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surveys and made an estimate of 38 to 52 million tons. Again you 
are abandoning your detailed surveys, making no reference to those 
formal surveys, and they come up with an estimate of 57 to 84 mil- 
lion tons. 

There are numerous deficiencies to be pointed out with respect to 
the estimates of traffic which go to make up this grand total, and these 
will be dealt with by witnesses to follow me. However, I cannot re- 
frain from calling attention at this time to the estimates with respect 
to two of the items of traffic. 

While at the present hearing the Secretary of Commerce did not 
undertake to discuss individual items of traffic, he referred to the 
fact that he had put the detailed explanation of his traffic estimates 
in the record during the hearings in April 1950, and the tonnage vol- 
ume for each of the items of traffic is the same as it was in his earlier 
testimony. 

Let me refer first to the item of petroleum traffic. The first sen- 
tence from his testimony on that subject, which is to be found on 
page 16 of the hearings on House Joint Resolution 271, reads as follows: 

Another item of traffic which the Department expects will move via the sea- 
way is petroleum, although in the case of this traffic it ts impossible to predict 
with any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volume of movement. {Italics 
supplied.] 

Further down on the same page, he said: 

In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no accurate predictions of pctroleum 
traffic over the seaway can be made. [Italies supplied.] 

Thus, despite the fact that the Secretary said it was impossible to 
predict with any assurance when the traflic would move, in which 
direction it would move, or in what volume, he still included in his 
estimate of traffic for the seaway 6 to 20 million tons of petroleum, 
vielding anticipated revenues for the liquidation of the project of 
from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 (transcript, February 20, p. 15). 

Note the contrast between his estimate and the earlier estimate 
included in their study in 1941, where they estimated the petroleum 
movement and spoke of it as “large items.’’ Their estimate was 
500,000 tons. The present estimate that you have before you is 
6 to 20 million tons. That is after the declarations that I have read 
to you, put in there by the Secretary himself. 

I hardly believe it necessary to comment further on the value of 
such an estimate. 

Let me refer you next to the item of iron ore. Mr. Sawyer includes 
in his estimate of traffic 30 to 37}; million tons of ore, yielding esti- 
mated tolls revenue of from $15,000,000 to $18,750,000 (transcript, 
February 20, p. 15). This estimate was taken from the study by Mr. 
Paul M. Zeis, incorporated by the Secretary of Commerce in the 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 271. The method by which the 
estimate of tonnage was arrived at is explained at pages 36-37 of those 
hearings. Mr. Zeis first explained the maximum number of vessel 
passages which he estimated could be accommodated through the 
Welland Canal in a season of operation, and then concluded that in 
view of other types of traffic that would utilize the waterway, the 
maximum number of freighters carrying ore that could be expected to 
transit the Welland Canal was “probably in the neighborhood of 2,000 
and almost certainly not in excess of 2,500." He assumed that the 
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capacity of each such vessel would be 15,000 tons, and thus by multi- 
plying this figure by the 2,000 to 2,500 vessel passages reached his 
estimate of 30 to 37% million tons of ore for the proposed waterway. 

At the current hearings Mr. Zeis said that this estimate was a 
“judgment figure based upon the assumed market for iron ore in the 
Great Lakes region” (transcript, February 20, p. 28). It seems ap- 
parent that he did not take into account at all the basic consideration 
of how much of the Great Lakes market would be supplied from the 
Lake Superior region, nor the fact that South American ore, which 
will constitute the overwhelming percentage of foreign imports other 
than from Labrador, would not use the proposed waterway; nor 
even the consideration of the volume of production contemplated in 
Labrador; nor the fact that a certain part of that production would 
not move over the proposed waterway even if it were constructed. 
A consideration of these factors indicates that there is no reasonable 
likelihood of a volume of ore traffic through the proposed waterway 
approaching even the minimum estimate of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

In the light of the manner in which the estimates were made on 
these two items of traffic, which represent approximately 63 percent 
of the minimum range of total estimated traffic and 68 percent of 
the maximum range, it is clear that the traffic estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are of very little value. And yet, the estimated 
revenues of from $36,000,000 to $49,000,000 relied pon in an attempt 
to demonstrate that the project would be self- liquidating were derived 
from these traffic estimates. 

What of the other primary factor in the self-liquidation formula; 
namely, the cost of the project? According to enclosure 1 of the 
prepared statement submitted by the Chief of Engineers, the cost to 
the United States of remaining work for the 27-foot pees would 
amount to $566,794,000, and to Canada $251,269,000, or a total of 
$S18,063,000. 

The Chief of Engineers said that the annual economic charges for 
the new navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence River from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal were estimated at $16,712,000. That figure, 
he said, includes costs for operation, maintenance, repairs, interest on 
the investment, and amortization, with interest at 2.5 percent (tran- 
script, February 26, p. 8). He also gave an estimated figure of 
$20,360,000 as the annual economic charges for the entire navigation 
phase from Duluth to Montreal. In tables subsequently submitted 
for the record, the figure of $16,712,000 was shown to be divided 
$4,159,000 for Canada and $12,553,000 for the United States, and the 
figure of $20,360,000 was divided $4,207,000 for Canada and 
$16,153,000 for the United States. 

I want to call to your attention certain considerations which strongly 
indicate the probability of the ultimate cost of this project being far 
in excess of that shown by the Chief of Engineers. 

Let us consider for a moment the figure of $566,794,000 as estimated 
total cost of remaining work for the United States. You will recall 
that at the hearings before this committee last year, General Pick 
submitted a figure. of $573,461,000 as the estimated total cost to 
the United States of remaining work for the 27-foot project. As 
shown by the table on page 131 of the hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 271, this estimate was based on cost levels for July 1948. 
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According to General Pick’s testimony the estimate which he gave at 
the current hearing was based on cost levels for December 1950. 
You will note that the figure which he submits now as the cost to 
the United States of the remaining work is approximately $6.5 million 
lower than the figure presented last year. 

Between July 1948 and December 1950 the Engineering News- 
Record index showed an increase in construction costs of 13.75 per- 
cent. This index was the basis on which the Army engineers revised 
their cost estimates on this project on a number of previous occasions. 
If this inerease of 13.75 percent were applied to the estimate of cost 
submitted at the hearing in April 1950, the cost to the United States 
of the remaining work would be $652,312.000, or an increase of 
$78,850,000 over the prior estimate, and an increase of $85,518,000 
over the present estimate. 

The Chief of Engineers has made a revision of another of his cost 
estimates, but with quite different results from those mentioned in 
connection with his revision of the estimate of the cost of the project 
itself. I refer to his estimate of the cost of providing entrance chan- 
nels and turning basins to outer docks at 10 United States harbors 
on the Great Lakes. At the hearing in April 1950, the estimate for 
this work was $9,172,000 for a 27-foot project, based on July 1948 
cost levels. The revised estimate at the current hearings was $15,684,- 
000, based on December 1950 cost levels, which as you will note, is 
approximately 50 percent above the previous estimate. Most of 
this increase in cost resulted from the revision of the estimate on 
three harbors——Oswego, Buffalo, and Cleveland. The increase in 
the engineers’ estimate for Oswego Harbor was 197 percent, for 
Buffalo Harbor 289 percent, and for Cleveland Harbor 227 percent. 
No information was put in the record to explain these tremendous 
increases, and they stand out in sharp contrast to the decrease shown 
in the estimate of the cost of the project. 

I would like to point out also the differences between methods used 
by General Pick in calculating annual charges on the project and 
those used by General Wheeler in 1947. In 1947, General Wheeler 
used as his base the 1940-41 cost estimate for the project to which 
he applied the percentage change in the ENR index in order to give 
effect to the change in price levels. He assumed a 6-year period of 
construction for the project and an interest rate during construction 
of 3 percent. He also assumed an interest rate of 3 percent to 
calculate interest on the investment, and assumed a 40-year period 
for amortization purposes. 

General Pick, on the other hand, repriced the items of the work 
estimate of 1940-41 instead of applying the change in the ENR index 
to the 1940-41 cost estimates, assumed a 5-year period of construction 
and a rate of interest during contruction of 2}; percent. He also 
assumed a rate of interest on the investment of 2.5 percent and an 
amortization period of 50 vears. These may seem like small differ- 
ences, but note the consequences of the employment of the different 
method with these small differences. 

By employing the methods used by the Chief of Engineers in 1947, 
annual charges would be approximately 35 percent greater than the 
current estimate. 

While the information has not been available with which to test 
the accuracy of the engineers’ basic estimate of the cost of the project, 
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if we are to rely upon the experience of the past we may assume, with 
almost complete assurance, that these basic figures represent a very 
material underestimate of what the ultimate cost of the project would 
be. In this connection I should like to read you the following from 
the report of the House Appropriations Committee on the general 
appropriations bill, 1951: 


It is desirable to call to the attention of the membership of the House the fact 
that the original estimated total Federal cost of budgeted river and harbor and 
flood-control construction projects, including the lower Mississippi and Sacra- 
mento River, Calif., was $4,364,057,750. The present total estimated Federal 
cost of these same projects is $7,034,408,070, an increase of $2,270,350,320 ! or 
52 percent. 


Gentlemen, you will note in the footnote that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee advises that that figure should be “$2,670,350,320 or 
61 percent.” 


While it is recognized that a portion of this cost is attributable to increased 
construction costs and to extensions and modifications subsequently expressly 
authorized for individual projects, the major portion of the increase is due to 
engineering and structural modifications permitted under authorizing legislation 
to be made by the Chief of Engineers. For example, in fiscal year 1949 the 
estimated total Federal cost of these projects was stated at $6,073,765,580. This 
total was increased to $6,465,299,990 in fiscal year 1950, and again, as above 
indicated, to $7,034,408,070 in fiscal vear 1951. 

In attempting to analyze these increases in estimated total Federal costs, the 
committee obtained from the Corps of Engineers purported reasons for increased 
total costs on 63 of the major projects. In only three instances were the increased 
costs attributed to additional legislatvie authority. Engineering and construction 
modifications authorized by the Chief of Engineers seem to account for 58 percert 
or a major portion of the increased total Federal cost, and for some reason, not 
quite clear to the committee, over 33 percent of the increase is placed on higher 
construction costs. No construction-cost index known to the committee sub- 
stantiates this percentage increase from November 1947 to November 1949, 
The Department of Commerce composite construction cost index reflects only an 
increase of approximately 14 percent in November 1949 over November 1947. 
The same index shows a decrease of 3.7 percent in November 1949 as compared 
with November 1948. The index quoted includes both labor and materials. 

* » * * * * * 

The simple conclusion is that the Chief of Engineers has committed the Govern- 
ment and is continuing to commit the Government to the expenditure of funds 
far in excess of amounts contemplated by the Congress either at the time of the 
original authorization of the projects or at the time funds were appropriated for 
the initiation of construction. As a matter of fact, the committee has reason to 
believe that very little cost and engineering data with respect to individual projects 
is on file with the Chief of Engineers, most records being maintained at the offices 
of the various district engineers. Consequently, these excessive obligations of 
Federal funds are being incurred by the district engineers and are, it would seem, 
approved by the Chief of Engineers as a matter of form. 

It will readily be admitted by anyone in a responsible position in the construc- 
tion industry that continued modifications in design and structure, once construc- 
tion has been initiated is, to say the least, expensive. It borders on profligacy. 
The averred necessity for major modification of plans, designs, and specifications 
after construction is begun on projects is clearly indicative of the fact that con- 
struction of numerous projects has been initiated before adequate surveys, plans, 
and designs had been developed. Such practice is not proper stewardship of a 
vital and very expensive public function. Flood control is vital to the public 
welfare, but other demands upon the National Treasury must necessarily limit 
annual expenditures for flood control and related activities. Therefore, it is 
incumbent upon the Chief of Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, this committee, 
and the Congress, to insist that adequate plans and designs be prepared in detail 
before construction of any project is initiated; otherwise, public funds will con- 
tinue to be wasted (pp. 247-9, H. Rept. No. 1797, Slst Cong., 2d sess.). 


So in original. House Appropriations Committee advises should be ‘$2,670,350,320 or 61 percent.” 
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There is one other factor with respect to costs that I wish to call to 
vour attention because I do not think it has been brought out clearly 
in the hearing thus far. The costs of a number of the items of work 
included in the table submitted by the Chief of Engineers are not 
based upon detailed cost surveys. 

In other words, just the sort of thing the Appropriations Committee 
said would have been a waste of public funds. 

For instance, by reference to the footnotes to enclosure 1 of the 
prepared statement of the Chief of Engineers, we find that with respect 
to the estimate of cost for the connecting channels of the Great Lakes 
section, amounting to almost $90 million, no soundings or borings 
were taken and the estimate is based only upon available hydro- 
graphic data and office studies; and that no detailed studies were 
made regarding the St. Clair River compensating works or the Detroit 
River lock planned for the projects of 30- and 35-foot depths. The 
footnote goes on to characterize these estimates as ‘‘of a preliminary 
nature.”’ Also, with respect to the work in the Thousand Islands 
section, it is stated that only meager hydrographic data was available 
and no soundings or borings were taken and the ‘‘estimates, therefore, 
should not be considered to be accurate.”’ In view of the nature of 
the basis of these estimates, there is every probability of the cost of 
this work being substantially greater than estimated. 

In my judgment, you may assume with complete confidence that 
the ultimate cost of the proposed St. Lawrence project would greatly 
exceed the estimate presented to you by the Chief of Engineers; and, 
in reaching a determination on the probabilities of this project being 
self-liquidating, it would be necessary to take into your calculations 
very materially higher annual carrying charges than those estimated 
by him. 

There is one other point on which I believe this committee has been 
left under a completely erroneous impression; and, since it is of great 
importance, | want to take this occasion to correct that impression, if 
I may. 

You were told repeatedly that this project was on a 50-50 basis be- 
tween Canada and the United States. (See, for instance, the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of State, transcript, Feb. 20, p. 80, and the 
testimony of the Chief of Engineers, transcript, Feb. 26, pp. 63- 
66.) But, actually, this project is not on a 50-50 basis and can be 
considered to be so only on the theory of one horse and one rabbit. 

Let me take a moment to analyze for you the theory upon which the 
proponents insist that this is a 50-50 project. This theory was ex- 
plained to you in some detail by General Pick, and the rationale is to 
credit each country with the cost of certain work already performed 
by that country. Following this theory, General Pick, in his table, 
divided the cost of the project between remaining work and prior 
work. That table shows that for prior work Canada is to receive a 
credit amounting to $132,370,000 and the United States $31,742,000. 
While this did not result in showing equal total costs to the two coun- 
tries, it did result in narrowing the difference somewhat. By adding 
the cost of the prior work to the cost of the remaining work, the total 
cost to Canada is shown as $383,639,000 and the total cost to the 
United States $598,536,000, or a difference of approximately $215 
million. As a justification for including the cost of this prior work, 
and particularly the cost of the Welland Canal to Canada, statements 
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were made which I believe would have led you to think that the con- 
struction of the Welland Canal by Canada was pursuant to some 
agreement with the United States. In this connection let me quote 
you the following from the testimony of the Chief of Engineers before 
this committee on February 26: 

When this agreement was made a long time ago, Canada started out and did her 
part of it. It included the Welland Canal. Canada started off in good faith on this, 
and went ahead and built it; but Canada says, ‘‘No. I have gone ahead and spent 
all the money I have spent on it. I cannot afford to do this now until you come 
along and help out in this section here. We will pay half the cost in here, but you 
have got to come in and help.’ 

Now, they have built the Welland Canal, which was in the agreement’’ (transcript, 
vol. V, pp. 21-22). [Italics supplied.] 

* * * Canada agreed to take on this work at its own cost. In addition to 
that, Canada took on the responsibility of building the Welland Canal. Now, 
Canada has carried out its part of the bargain insofar as the construction of the Well- 
and Canal is concerned ees vol. V, pp. 65-66). [Italies supplied.] 

Now, then across the Canadian border from the east to west we have a very 
fine relationship along the border. We have many interests which we have solved 
on a cooperative basis. We have many more that we must solve on a cooperative 
basis. I think that Canada has carried out its part of this agreement in a very fine 
manner, They went ahead and built the canal there, the Welland Canal (transcript, 
vol. V, p. 111). [Italies supplied.] 

Actually, however, the construction of the Welland Canal was not 
part of Canada’s obligation under either the tentative executive 
agreement of March 1941 or the unratified tre atv of July 1932; and, so 
far as my reaserch has been able to develop, these were the only two 
agreements of even a tentative nature entered into between the 
United States and Canada relating to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence project. Asa matter of fact, it is perfectly obvious that the 
construction of the Welland Canal could not have been an obligation 
of either of those two tentative agreements because the Welland Canal 
had been constructed and opened to commence prior to the date of the 
execution of the treaty of 1932. The Welland Canal was constructed 
over a period of about 20 vears, beginning in about 1912. It was 
opened to commerce in 1931 and, according to the Canada Yearbook, 
the official opening date was August 6, 1932. 

My reason for bringing up this point is to make absolutely certain 
that none of the members of this committee is under the misappre- 
hension that Canada has carried out any part of any bargain or 
agreement which would impose upon the United Statse even a moral 
obligation either to construct the St. Lawrence project as a whole or to 
credit Canada with the cost of constructing the Welland Canal. 

Actually, the navigation phase of this project is very far indeed from 
being a 50-50 project. According to the Chief of Engineers’ tables, 
after deducting the cost of the power plant for both the United States 
and Canada, the cost of the remaining work for the navigation project 
would be approximately $59 million for Canada and approximately 
$374 million for the United States. In other words, for the new navi- 
gation project, the United States would pay about 614 times the 
amount Canada would pay. 

In conclusion, I submit that the proponents have failed completely 
to demonstrate that the proposed St. Lawrence waterway is required 
in the interest of the national defense; that there is any assurance that 
a tolls agreement with Canada would ever materialize, and that there 
is any reasonable probability that the project would, in fact, be self- 
liquidating. 
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That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Prince, will you be here tomorrow morning? 
There may be some members of the committee who would like to ask 
questions. 

Mr. Prince. Yes; | could. 

The CHairman. We will adjourn then, until tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. I have a request from the Speaker of the House that all 
Members be on the floor at 12:15 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 
10 a. m. the following day, Tuesday, April 3, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CHatrmMan. The meeting is called to order, a quorum being 
present. 

Mr. Prince, you completed reading your statement yesterday, and 
now you are here to answer any questions that any member of the 
committee may ask. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—Con. 


Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donperro. Mr. Prince, you testified before this committee on 
a previous occasion with respect to this project. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. That is not correct. 

Mr. Donpvero. | thought you and Mr. Fort were both here 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. Prince. I personally have not testified on this matter before. 

Mr. Donpero. This is your first appearance? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. You do so as general counsel for the Railroads 
Association? 

Mr. Prince. Assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Donpero. How long have you been with the railroads, Mr. 
Prince? 

Mr. Prince. Since 1934. 

Mr. Donpero. Did the Railroads Association of this country adopt 
a policy in 1933 or 1939 which in substance and effect said that when 
the association took a stand on any particular project or question 
that no member railroad of the association could take a different 
position? 

Mr. Prince. As you noted, Mr. Dondero, my association goes back 
to 1934, and I personally am not familiar with that policy. I can tell 
you what the policy is today, and perhaps that would be all that is 
necessary. 

Mr. Donprro. My information is that poliey was adopted in 1933, 
which would be 1 year before you became assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Prince. No. Let me get the record straight. I just became 
assistant general counsel very recently. I started in in 1934 as a law 
clerk with the association. 
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If I may revert to your earlier question, I think it would be well if 
the record were perfectly clear as to what the present policy of the 
association is on that matter. The action of the association does not 
bind any railroad; any railroad and member of the association is 
entirely free to act on its own and to state its own position. We make 
known to them what our position is going to be, and we do not enter 
into controversies Where our own membership is divided. If there is 
a division of any substantial nature, the association does not enter into 
the picture. We simply advise the railroads that there is a disagree- 
ment among our membership and they will have to present their own 
individual views. 

Mr. Donprro, Would you say that that never was the policy of 
the Railroad Association? 

Mr. Prince. I do not believe I can testify to that because T really 
do not know, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. In 1933 it is my information that that policy was 
adopted. Do you know that prior to 1933, and as far back as 1925, 
at least 10 American railroads endorsed this project and their spokes- 
men spoke for it? 

Mr. Prince. I know that at one time— perhaps it is in the range of 
years you mentioned—certain railroads were not opposed to the project 
and they, in fact, may have said that they thought it would be a good 
project. I do know that that was the case. 

[I do know that quite a number of those railroads subsequently 
expressed different opinions. 

Mr. Donprro. At that time—and I say “at that time’ back in 
1925 or thereabouts—the question of tolls and the question of the 
transportation of ore did not enter into the picture at all. It was 
purely a question of transporting the products of farm and factory. 
That would be correct, would it not? 

Mr. Prince. The question of tolls did not enter into it in that it was 
not being given consideration by Congress. I am certain that it was 
not our view at that time that it should not be a question. We have 
always felt that the construction of these waterways by the Govern- 
ment without the assessment of any charge for the use of them by the 
waterway operators was a subsidy. 

Mr. Donprero. The simple question was, Mr. Prince, that in 1925 
the subject of tolls and the subject of the transportation of iron ore 
from the Laborador field was not even discussed. 

Mr. Prince. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. So that if 10 railroads endorsed this project 25 
years ago they did it having in mind only one thing, that is, the trans- 
portation of goods by water, goods from the farm and the factory. 
The other two things did not enter into it at all. I think that is 
correct, is it not, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly the Labrador ore was not in the picture. 

Mr. Donprro. No; and the toll is of very recent origin also, as 
you well know. 

So far in the hearings before this committee this vear no railroad 
has appeared in favor of this project. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro, So far as you know. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 
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Mr. Donpero. But back 25 vears ago, if I gave you the names of 
the railroads and those who represented them, they were for the 
project, and yet nothing has changed the physical situation in this 
country to make this project less desirable since 1925, has it? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Dondero, I think if we are surmising—TI think 
you are surmising somewhat and | am in my answer, that the rail- 
roads came to the realization that the policy of the Government in 
spending an enormous amount of money for the construction and 
improvement of these waterways, which resulted in giving our com- 
petitors an unfair advantage over us, was a bad policy. And, they 
devided that whether it hurt them individually or not, it was not a 
sound poliey for the Government to pursue. 

Mr. Donvero. | think what vou are saying has been the philosophy 
of the railroads, that the building of waterways by the Government 
furnished competition to the railroads, and that the Government was 
subsidizing their roadways, while it did not subsidize the roadways 
of the railroads. I think that is the situation, is it not? 

Mr. Prince. Yes; but there is an implication in the way that vou 
put the question that I would like to correct. We don’t want a subsidy 
from the Government. The only thing we want is to keep the Govy- 
ernment from subsidizing our competitors. 

Mr. Donprro. Yet; is it not true the waterways of this country 
do make their contribution to railroad traffic? I mean, commercially, 
hardly a ton of freight can move in this country without being moved 
by the railroads, whether it is to an ocean port, or a lake port, or a 
river port, 

Mr. Prince. Well, we get into a deep economic discussion there. 

Mr. Donvero. | am not going to pursue it, but I thought you could 
answer that ‘‘ Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Prince. | am afraid not, sir. I will be glad to go into it very 
briefly, if you wish. 

Mr. Davis. That is a proper question. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course, 1 want to come back to the railroads’ 
endorsement of this project. 

Do you have any knowledge of the roads that did endorse this 
project 25 vears ago? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot give vou the names, but I can probably give 
you their location—in the Northwest. 

Mr. Donpero. Let me just name a few. The Northern Pacific 
Railway Co.—a man by the name of Howard Elliott, chairman, 
spoke for them. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the Illinois Central; the 
Chicago & Alton; the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.; the 
Great Northern; the Northern Pacific; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie; the Chicago Great Western; the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quiney; and, then also the Canadian National Railway, but I am 
not including them. 

Do vou know that those railroads endorsed the St. Lawrence project 
25 vears ago? 

Mr. Prince. I know that some of them were not opposed to it. 
Now I could not say whether they endorsed it. So far as I have seen 
anvthing, or know anything to my own knowledge, none of them 
appeared in support of the project. 
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Mr. Donprero. You mean none of them appeared before a hearing 
in support of the project. 

Mr. Prince. That is right. Before any congressional committee. 

Mr. Donprero. At that time there was an organization in this 
country known as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, and that association was the forerunner of any organization to- 
day for the St. Lawrence seaway. It was the same thing. The 
testimony that these gentlemen gave representing these railroads 
mostly was before the association, or any speeches made throughout 
the country. 

I am not going to quote at length, but I just want you to listen to 
one or two excerpts from the Northern Pacific’s view, and I quote: 

This is a great project, national in its scope and influence. It is a plan for a 
ship canal to be eventually 30 feet deep between the lower St. Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario, in which the United States and Canada will have an equal interest. 
Then they go on to say that it will relieve congestion on the railroads 
reaching the upper Atlantic ports, and he gives other reasons. That 
is Howard Elliott speaking for that railroad. 

Then, speaking for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, President 
Bryan says: 

There is no doubt to the extent that vessels moving through the eanal would 
carry grain and grain products from the Middle West, that there would be an 
advantage to the railroads serving the lake ports in the release of their cars at 
such ports rather than on the Atlantic coast, 

That is only a short excerpt. 

Now, the other representatives of the railroads go on in a similar 
vein that it would be an advantage to the railroads. 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Chairman, that would show that that was 25 years 
ago, would it not? 

Mr. Donpero. Exactly that. That is what makes it more foreeful 
than if it were of a more recent origin, because since that time new 
reasons have arisen as to why that project should be completed. 

Mr. McGregor. And we have a greater debt now than we had 25 
years ago. 

Mr. Donpero. I| hope it is intellectual depth. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. I certainly yield to my friend. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. | want to know if you have any evidence of how 
these railroads feel today on this subject? 

Mr. Donpero. Were you here at the beginning of the hearing this 
morning? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I am sorry, I was not. You were talking about 
25 years ago, and | happen to know some of the gentlemen you spoke 
of. 

Mr. Donvero. I have already asked that. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. I wanted to know if you know how these rail- 
roads feel today on this subject. 

Mr. Donpero. | have already asked the witness, for the benefit of 
my warm friend, whether or not the Railroad Association did not in 
1933 adopt a policy that if the Railroad Association, as an association, 
took a position on a matter or a question, that other railroads belong- 
ing to the association were not permitted to take a different view. 
That would be 8 years after this. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. McGregor. I noted my distinguished friend from Michigan 
gave the names of a group of railroads that favored this project 25 
years ago. I am wondering if he will inform this committee whether 
or not those same people are favoring it now, or are they opposed to it? 

Mr. Donpero. My answer is that it is strange they are silent now, 
and for that reason | asked the witness whether or not that policy was 
not adopted by the Railroad Association in 1933, which really put a 
damper on anything that they wanted to say. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Dondero, so that no one might take out of the 
record at this point just the comments that you made, I would like to 
reinsert the statement I made that it definitely is not the policy of the 
Association of American Railroads that the position we take silences 
our members from expressing whatever views they may have on any 
subject. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Would you say that that policy was not adopted in 
1933? 

Mr. Prince. I previously replied that I could not state of my own 
knowledge. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, you became connected with the railroads after 
that date. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; but I know that that is not a policy now, and 
has not been for a very long time. 

Mr. Donpero. You would not be able to give this committee any 
reason why these railroads should change their view? 

Mr. Prince. I thought I had. I will be glad to state it again. 

T think very definitely that they came to a realization that this 
project would, in effect, be a subsidy to our waterway competitors, 
and that the subsidization of our competitors was extremely harmful 
to the national transportation svstem, and especially to the railroads, 
and that it was not a sound policy; and, whether it hurt them in a 
particular case or not, on principle they were opposed to it. 

Mr. Donvrro. Then I think, Mr. Prince, what you are saying to 
the committee is this: That it has been the policy of the railroads to 
oppose water development, like the Mississippi, the ‘Tennessee, the 
channels in the Great Lakes, and even the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. I do not think that is quite a right and 
proper statement, Mr. Dondero, in including the channels in the 
Great Lakes. Where will you find any opposition by the railroads to 
increasing the depth of the channels in the Great Lakes generally? 

Now, beyond that I think you have to couple with that the develop- 
ments by the Federal Government for the special benefit of the users 
of the waterways and a few shippers who can avail themselves of those 
waterways without their having to pay anything for that use. Now, 
that is pure subsidy, and we are against pure subsidy. I do not think 
that is the same thing vou are saying, that we are against the develop- 
ment of waterways. We are against the unsound development at the 
expense of the Federal Government in the form of a pure subsidy. 

Mr. Donprro. Then you place your opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway on the basis that it will furnish competition to the railroads and 
that you think it is spending public money as a subsidy to water 
transportation. Is that not about it in a few words? 

Mr. Prince. Let me add one adjective—‘“‘unfair” competition for 
the railroads. 
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Mr. Donprro. Yet the railroads receive a great amount of busi- 
ness as a result of water transportation both inside the United States 
and outside. 

Mr. Prince. And far more we lose simply by reason of the fact 
that the Government is paying part of the cost of the transportation 
for the shippers who use those waterways. 

Mr. Donpero. You would not have the waterways of the Great 
Lakes plugged up on the basis that it furnishes competition, would you? 

Mr. Prince. By no means. I am glad you brought that up, be- 
cause the Great Lakes are a natural waterway, with very few barriers 
to be removed. 

Mr. Donprro. What is the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Prince. That would be a man-made project. It is far from a 
natural waterway, and there is a great distinction there. Look at 
the traffic that the Great Lakes handle. That is a natural waterway. 
There are a few barriers to be removed, small and relatively simple 
to do, and at a cost 

Mr. Donpgro. Does that not apply to the seaway as well? 

Mr. Prince. By no means. It is just like having a feather and a 
ton of lead on a balance scale. The St. Lawrence waterway would 
involve a perfectly tremendous cost for very little benefit. 

Mr. Donprro. Let us see about that. 

Mr. Prince. The Great Lakes involved a comparatively small cost 
for an enormous benefit. 

Mr. Donprero. You speak of the enormous cost. There is one thing 
your statement yesterday omitted. You never used the word “power” 
once. Is it not so that power will pay for a part of the cost of this 
project? 

Mr. Prince. I refrained from discussing the question of power, 
Mr. Dondero, because I do not know anything about that question 

Mr. DonpeEro. | am sure the power would. 

Mr. Prince. And I thought it better if I did not discuss it. There 
will be other witnesses who will discuss that. 

Mr. Donvero. We have had people before this committee charged 
with the responsibility of defending this Nation who say that this 
project is needed and that it is vital to the national defense. In 
vesterday’s statement vou told this committee that you are not very 
much concerned about it, and you did not think it was of that im- 
portance. Do you think this committee should be guided by your 
views on that, or should we be guided by those who are responsible 
for the defense of the Nation? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Dondero, | hope you will be guided by your own 
judgment in the light of the facts presented before this committee by 
the witnesses. 

At the outset of my statement I wanted to make it perfectly clear 
that if we thought this project would be of interest to the national 
defense and was required for the proper defense of this country, we 
would not be here despite the other reasons I cited which would lead 
us to oppose it ordinarily. 

Mr. Donprro. Would you be opposed to this if vou knew it were 
self-liquidating? 

Mr. Prince. If i knew it were self-liquidating? 

Mr. Donvero. Yes. 
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Mr. Prince. I do not think—well, I will have to preface that this 
way. At this time, yes. This would be no time to build the project, 
even if it would be a self-liquidating project. 

Mr. Donpero. Why not? 

Mr. Prince. Because of the enormous cost of the project, which 
under these conditions would not be at all in the interest of the 
national welfare. Our economy is under a terrific strain. Our 
budget is the highest that it has ever been except in the war vears. 
The tax burden is terrific. There are cries on all sides for cutting 
down nondefense spending. It just would not be one of the things 
we should do at this time. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think we ought to wait until some later 
date? 

Mr. Prince. Even to consider it. 

Mr. Donvero. The truth is that Mr. Parmelee of the Association 
of American Railroads testifving before = Senate committee rather 
gave the view that if it were self-liquiaating that it would not be 
opposed. We are trying to show that this is self-liquidating. 

Mr. Prince. | am aware of that, and I trust you recall I prefaced 
my remark to this effect, that at this time you could not properiy 
give any consideration to it if vou are talking about just the economics 
of whether it would be self-liquidating or not and, therefore, whether 
it was a sound project or an unsound one, that this is not the time to 
consider it-vat all. When Dr. Parmelee testified to that effect in 1947 
we did have quite a different situation from that we have now, which 
1 think vou will grant. 

Mr. Donprero. Yesterday in your statement vou said something 
about the National Security Resources Board saying that it should 
not be done in an all-out war. 

Mr. Prince. No. Ina war period, to be precise. 

Mr. Donpero. In their report last vear and in their report this 
vear they think this project should be completed at the earltest possible 
moment because of its bearing upon the national defense. 

Mr. Prince. That was their conclusion. 

Mr. Donnrro. Now, do you oppose this because you think there 
would not be enough traffic to make it self-liquidating, or do you 
oppose it because you think there would be so much traffic it would 
furnish too much competition to the railroads? 

Mr. Prince. Are you speaking purely from the economic basis, 
assuming a norma! period of time, when we are not in an emergency 
and not putting out everything that we have got to put out to prepare 
ourselves for an emergency of war? If you are projecting yourself to 
such a normal period then let me answer the question assuming a 
normal period, and 1 would be glad to make a reply to that. 

Mr. Donprro. I know the committee would like your views. 

Mr. Prince. We do not think there will be sufficient traffic to make 
it a self-liquidatin project. We do not think there could possibly be 
venerated that amount of traffic. On the other hand, we do recognize 
that certain traffic will move. It will carry traffic, and it will carry 
traffic that would otherwise be moved by the railroads to the east 
coast for export. We will be hurt. 

You do not have to realize this volume of traffic that is estimated by 
the Secretary of Commerce in order to hurt us and hurt us badly. 
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You have to bear in mind that this is located in one region of the 
country, and that the railroads that would be affected are those of a 
particular region. To hurt two or three of our great railroads would 
do an enormous amount of damage to the whole railroad system be- 
cause we are, in effect, a national system. But, you cannot relate 
the traffic, as was done in some of the studies by the Commerce 
Department, to the volume of traffic of the railroads of the country 
as a whole and say it is only a small percentage and it does not amount 
to anvthing for that reason. That is not really a fair representation 
of the effect on the railroads. 

Mr. Donprro. The reason for that question is that Mr. Murrow 
very recently made the statement that he thought it would take from 
$100,000,000 to $500,000,000 worth of business from the railroads. 
I can say to you I do not think there is a member of this committee, 
myself included, who warts to hurt the railroads. We want to help 
the country, including the-rilroads. 

Now, if it will take that much traffic away from you, do you not 
thereby admit we had better weigh the importance of the seaway and 
the success of the seaway? If you say that not enough traffic will 
use it to make it self-liquidating, then how will the railroads be hurt? 

Mr. Prince. Well, we can go on at some length. I thought I 
had just made my reply to that very question as best I could. 

Mr. Donprro. Now just one or two more questions. Yesterday 
in your statement, and | speak from memory, you took the position 
that there was ample ore in the United States, and that we did not 
need the ore from Labrador. 

Mr. Prince. That is not quite it, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. You showed reserves up in the billions of tons in 
this country. 

Mr. Prince. I showed, I hope, that there are greater resources in 
this country than had been presented to you heretofore in the hearings. 
I do not say that you do not need the Labrador ore and that you 
should not have the Labrador ore. I said that the Labrador ore is 
not dependent upon the waterway—and it is not. 

Mr. Donnrro. By that you want the committee to understand 
and believe that this ore could be brought down to the great steel 
industry in the Middle West, in Ohio and Pennsylvania, by rail? 

Mr. Prince. By rail and by the 14-foot canals. Mr. Humphrey 
himself testified 

Mr. Donprro. But that was to a very limited amount. 

Mr. Prince. I would not call 10 million tons a very limited amount. 
He said that that was the quantity that their production plans call 
for, and that that would justify an investment of $200,000,000, and 
that these companies are not relying on Labrador alone for their 
supply. They have sources elsewhere. 

Mr. Donpero. That is correct, but their initial plan is up to 10 
million tons. 

Mr. Prince. Correct. 

Mr. Donprero. Do you think the railroads could bring down 60 
million tons, or even 40 million tons, and do it as cheaply as it could 
be brought up the St. Lawrence River by boat if this canal were built? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Dondero, if you come up into astronomical 
figures you would not be talking about this seaway. You would 
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be talking about quite a different project from this, and one that 
would cost many, many times what the estimate for this one is. 

Mr. Donpero. If there is ample ore—and | am satisfied that mem- 
bers of this Committee got that impression from your statement 
if there is ample ore in the United States then there is no need for us 
to worry about Labrador ore. But, if that is so, Mr. Prince, why is 
it that the steel industr y of this country is searching this whole world 
to find new deposits of ore? 

Mr. Prince. The economics of the situation. I do not think that 
there is any question but what the steel companies want to find 
(1) the cheapest source of ore they can find; and, (2) the most reliable 
source of ore they can find. That is common sense. 

Mr. Donvero: And the richest ore. 

Mr. Prince. Naturally they are looking everywhere for ore. 

Mr. Donpero. Is not this about the comparable situation in regard 
to ore in the United States? The rich iands of this country have been 
pretty well taken up. Every State of the Union almost has sub- 
marginal land that is only partially fertile, and they will remain idle. 
Nobody takes them up be scxuse it is too ¢ osily lo go ahe ad and prepare 
those Jands to make them economically feasible. Is that not just 
about the situation in regard to the ore reserves of this country? 
The best ore and the richest ore is all used up, or very nearly so, and 
it is economically almost impossible to bring out taconite reserves 
and deep-mined ore at the same price that open-pit ore has been 
brought out? 

Mr. Prince. I think it is a little difficult to prognosticate what the 
cost of taconite is going to be in the future. The United States has 
shown a very great capacity for taking processes of an industrial type, 
and after peng with them for a number of years, bringing the cost 
down far below the cost when they started the process. I do not 
think you can tell at this time what you are going to do with taconite. 
They developed this process and from what ‘I read—and remember, I 
do not pose as an expert on that problem—they have made wonderful 
strides with that process in making it a practical process and bringing 
down the cost of that process. 

I do not know how much, but I think there are great possibilities 
in the future. Whether it will be as cheap as the open-pit ore was 
when you first found the open pits with the highest grade of iron and 
the light overburden, and all you bad to do was scoop it out—I ean- 
not answer that for you. But, I might refer you to your good friend, 
Mr. Blatnik, who at this hearing spoke of taconite as a triple A grade 
commodity, I think, and that in general it would be competitive with 
the Lake Superior ores. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that all you want to say about that subject? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, I have just one more question I want to ask 
you, and that is this: You spoke yesterday of the vulnerability of 
this canal if it were built. Does that same argument not apply to 
the Panama Canal and the locks at the Soo, or any other river, and 
even the railheads and bridges for the transportation of this ore? 

Mr. Prince. It is certainly a fact that the Panama Canal has that 
vulnerable aspeet—and it is a regrettable thing. It is also true that 
the Soo is vulnerable. But, look at the difference, for instance, 
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between this waterway and the Soo. At the Soo you have five 
parallel locks, four on the United States side and one on the Canadian 
side. 

Mr. Donvrro. And they are all together. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. One bomb would perhaps blow them all up. 

Mr. Prince. Well, we will have some military experts and you had 
better address your question to them. 

Mr. Donprro. The Germans planned to destroy those locks in 
the last war, as vou know. 

Mr. Prince. I will not undertake to answer what one bom» will 
do, but | will say this: There you have a concentrated area so far as 
your ability to defend it is concerned. You can: concentrate your 
defenses in that area too, that is, vour close-in defenses, in a single 
area But, you take this proposed waterway. You will have seven 
locks in the St. Lawrence River section. You have eight locks in the 
Welland Canal. You need to maintain 15 locks to have this water- 
way available. You need to maintain one to have the Soo. 

Mr. Donprero. Would it not be less vulnerable, however, than to 
attempt to bring in the ore, if we had a foreign enemy, across the sea, 
as we did in the last war? 

Mr. Prince. In my judgement, Mr. Dondero, if vou are talking 
about just the question of 

Mr. Donpero. National defense. 

Mr. Prince. National defense, in the sense of having a secure 
means of getting vour ore in from Labrador a safe and secure route 
1 would say that bringing Labrador ore to Montreal in deep-draft 
vessels and then transferring it to railroad cars for movement to the 
steel centers, would be a far safer means of transporting it, and you 
would have greater assurance of maintaining those routes than vou 
would if vou were relving upon a constructed St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. Donpero. The bombers would be just as able to destroy the 
railroads as they would the locks on the canal. 

Mr. Prince. By no means. Again I do not know whether vou want 
me to go into such questions as that. We will have two military 
experts who will discuss that very question for vou. I have discussed 
it with them. I am just talking from the knowledge I gained by 
discussing it with them: but the waterway, with its locks and dams, 
if far more vulnerable than the rail lines. The experience of the last 
war demonstrated that completely, without any question. 

So, if vou are talking about having an assured suoply of ore vou 
have got much greater security and assurance by using the railroads 
from Montreal than relving on this waterway. 

Mr. Donpero. You would not want to say to this committee that 
if the locks at the Soo had been bombed that the railroads could bring 
to the steel centers of this country the amount of ore that the ships 
brought down through the Great Lakes, would vou? 

Mr. Prince. That would probably have been an impossible task. 

Mr. Donxprro. There is no doubt about it. The fact ts that the 
railroads made a contract to bring dewn 3 million tons last vear, and 
they brought down one million and a half tons. Only 50 percent. 

Mr. Prince. | do not know that we contracted to bring down any 
quantity. That sounds like a little out of our normal way of doing 
business, Mr. Dondero. 
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Mr. Donprro. That is the information that has come to me. 

Mr. Prince. I think that might be found to be slightly in error, 
but I know we did handle ore by rail. As a result of a shortage of 
boats they asked us to handle it, and we handled it for a long distance 
by rail. 

Mr. Donpero. I think vou had better get on the other side of this 
question, Mr. Prince, so we can help the railroads by providing more 
traffic, with the St. Lawrence seaway. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I was absent yesterday when Mr. 
Prince made his statement, and I just arrived this morning, and | 
have not had an opportunity to read it. I think this is the third 
hearing that [ attended on the St. Lawrence seaway, and | have been 
wondering just why most of the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee in opposition to this project have spoken principally in 
generalities. Very few of them have produced any accurate informa- 
tion, that is, any statistics, to indicate the great harm and damage 
that can be proven by the building of this St. Lawrence seaway, 
either to the railroads or to the ports of the country, especially of 
ports located in the area. 

For the first time I have observed that Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., of the State of New York, presented to this com- 
mittee a statement giving facts and figures showing that the port of 
New York would not be damaged economically if the St. Lawrence 
seaway were built; that labor would not be hurt. I was just wondering 
if you had any figures to submit to this committee to show how the 
railroads in the area or the railroads generally throughout the United 
States would be adversely affected if this seaway were constructed, 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Larcade, we found that in dealing with this 
subject it was such a large problem, and there were so many facets 
to it, that we had to have some division of the presentation, and I 
do not have the facts and figures on the point that you have just 
spoken of, but we have made preparations to present testimony along 
that line, and it will be presented later in the hearing. 

Mr. Larcapr. But generally, r—s Prince, on any problem that is 
presented to either an individual or a Member of Congress, their 
decisions are based on evidence as jd ‘nted to the committee or the 
individual, and based on facts and figures. It looks to me like the 
Association of American Railroads—the great organization that it is— 
in Opposing a proposal of this kind should be able to present to this 
committee facts and figures showing the loss of revenue or damage by 
the loss of business that would result if this project were built, and 
especially if iron ore they are now transporting by rail would be 
transported by water. 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I did not make myself clear. There will 
be three other witnesses for the Association of American Railroads. 
One of those is prepared to discuss the question that you have referred 
to. Ido not mean other witnesses generally will discuss it. One from 
our association will discuss that question. 

Mr. Larcapr. Well, I would suggest then that so far as I am 
personally concerned—and I believe the balance of the members of 
the committee feel the same way—it seems to me that the witnesses 
you mention, who are expected to appear in the future, ought to be 
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able to present to this committee some facts and figures to show how 
the railroads would be damaged, just as Representative Roosevelt, 
representing the State of New York, submitted statistics and facts 
and figures showing that the claims made by the port of New York 
that it would be so tremendously hurt are wrong, and if his figures are 
correct, the damage to the port of New York would be negligible. 

As a matter of fact, the proponents of this proposal have testified 
that any loss of business by the railroads would be made up by other 
traffic as a result of the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I was interested also in the interrogation of the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Dondero, when he discussed with you the question of 
subsidies. It has been represented to this committee that the annual 
carrying charges of amortizing the bonds, and interest, and cost of 
operation, and all costs, would be $20,000,000 annually. Witnesses 
have so testified. Witnesses lave also testified that the income and 
toll charges from the operation of the canal would be $60,000,000 a 
year annually. I am just wondering if a plan could be worked out so 
that it could be proven that this canal, or the entire project, together 
with the power end of it, jointly, would produce that kind of a return, 
which would then make the project self-liquidating. In that case, if 
it could be proven that the project could be self-liquidating, then would 
the railroads still oppose the construction of the project completely, 
with both the power and navigation features of the project? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Lareade, on yesterday I made a rather lengthy 
presentation before this committee, and I hope that I did show that 
in the first place the traffic figures presented to this committee and the 
traffic estimates, and the tolls revenue to be derived from it, were really 
of very little value and did not hold out any real probability of being 
realized. The tolls revenue estimated by the Secretary of Commerce 
was between $36,000,000 and $49,000,000. That was based on his 
traffic estimates. 

I have pointed out the unrealistic nature of those traffic estimates. 
I just cite for your benefit the one item of petroleum traffic. Included 
in his traffic tonnage estimates of from 57,000,000 to 84,000,000 is an 
item of 6 to 20,000,000 tons of petroleum. Yet, in. his own statement 
he said, we cannot predict when this traffic will move, in which direc- 
tion it will move, or in what volume, and it is not to be taken as an 
accurate estimate. Yet, that was one of the items that went into that 
traffic estimate. 

Now, that is the sort of thing that led us to the conclusion that these 
traffic estimates were very unrealistic, and of no real substance or 
value. Therefore, you cannot rely, first, on your income. 

The second point was the cost. I hope that the figures that I 
presented yesterday and the views of the Appropriations Committee 
last year would indicate to vou that there is very, very little probability 
that the annual costs would be anywhere near as low as the $20,000,000 
figure you mentioned; and that, taken in the whole, there is practically 
no possibility of this project being a self-liquidating project. 

So, in answer to your question, first, we do not accept the premise— 
we do not think that that is a sound premise as applied to this project, 
and I believe we should restrict ourselves to discussion of real projects 
and not go off into the realm of general economic philosophy. 

It seems to me that is the answer to your question, that the premise 
is not tenable. 
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Mr. Larcaper. You disagree principally with the statement with 
respect to petroleum. Do you not think it is possible that these 
estimates were predicated perhaps on known reserves of petroleum 
in Canada that would be available for transportation over this seaway? 

Mr. Prince. It seemed to me, Mr. Larcade, that that statement of 
the Secretary pretty well eliminated the necessity of giving serious 
consideration to that item of traffic. Now I do not think they had 
that detailed knowledge, because they said this also: 

In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta Venezuela and the Middle East no accurate predictions of petroleum 
traffic over the seaway can be made. 


They said that. 

But then, when they get up that table and give the traffic estimates, 
they include 6 to 20,000,000 tons. I think that is unrealistic. 

Mr. Larcape. Of course, coming from an oil State, 6 to 20,000,000 
tons of petroleum is a very small amount of petroleum to be trans- 
ported. 

Mr. Vurseiu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Larcape. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Vursevu. Having made some little study of transportation of 
oil, 1 think it follows that if they have these great reserves and build 
up these reserves in the Northwest, that as a matter of economy in 
transportation it is generally the policy of the oil companies to ship 
that oil through pipelines underground, because there are 120,000 
miles of pipeline delivering oil throughout the United States today. 
I might say that they are delivering it to the filling stations of the 
Nation at about 7 to 9 cents a gallon cheaper than they were delivering 
it and selling oil to filling stations ex taxes 30 years ago. 

I throw that in to prove the importance of cheaper transportation 
through pipelines. It is perfectly evident when those statements 
were made that they did not know what the oil reserve was, because 
that is a rather late situation up in the Northwest, and I do not think 
you can give much credit to the 20,000,000 tons volume of oil that 
sometime in the dreamy future may be shipped on this natural or 
remade waterway. 

Mr. Prince. We feel that exactly, Mr. Vursell. That is precisely 
the situation. 

I might just speak of one point you mentioned about the pipelines. 
It is a fact that Montreal is receiving most of its oil by pipeline from 
Portland, Maine, which has displaced the water movement to Mont- 
real, 

Mr. Vursevy. If the gentleman will vield at that point, first I think 
1 read—and I submit that is not the best evidence before this Com- 
mittee—that they are considering a pipeline now, or have probably 
begun building a pipeline from the Alberta oil field, from wherever it 
is up in northwestern Canada, to come into Chicago to deliver oil to 
the industrial area of Chicago. Certainly they are not going to 
detour that for the accommodation of some waterway that they may 
get to along the line. 

I am looking for the facts in this matter, but I think when they 
say that a project is going to be self-liquidating and then the Secretary 
of the Interior comes to speak to the Congress, that they ought to 
know something more about what their facts are on self-liquidation 
of this proposed St. Lawrence seaway proposition. 
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I thank you. 

Mr. Prince. I think I could add one more point, Mr. Lareade, if 
you wish, on that petroleum matter. You see, originally when they 
put in an estimate for petroleum it was based on an anticipated 
movement west-bound up the St. Lawrence. Then came this dis- 
covery of the oil in Alberta. The oil that was going to be moved west- 
bound was supposed to be to supply the great Middle West consuming 
area. They said that is why we were going to need it. Then they 
discovered oil in Alberta, a natural adjacent source, to supply that 
very consuming areca. It seems to me a reasonable man, trving to de- 
termine whether he was going to have trailic to liquidate a project, 
would have come to the conelusion that, “Well, we had better drop 
the oil traffie from this estimate because the Alberta oil is going to 
be there, and they are not going to have this imported oil.’ But, 
instead, they keep the estimate in and just say, “‘We do not know 
when it is going to move, OY in which direction, or how much, but 
we still keep 6 to 20,000,000 in our estimate.” 

We do not think that is a realistic estimate. 

Mr. Larcape. | might say, coming from an oil-producing State, 
that of course I am acquainted also with the movement of petroleum 
through pipelines, but vou cannot put a pipeline to every port of the 
United States from producing fields. I am just wondering how big 
an oil-producing State Maine is. You say they have a pipeline 
from Maine to Montreal for transporting petroleum. 

Mr. Prince. Petroleum that is delivered by vessel, Mr. Larcade. 
It is not produced there, but it is in the vessels that could go around 
and come down to Montreal. 

Mr. Larcape. Will not petroleum have to be delivered by vessels 
down the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Prince. | do not understand that. 

Mr. Larcape. If it is delivered to Montreal. 

Mr. Prince. I do not understand. 

Mr. Larcape. | say, will not petroleum have to be delivered by 
vessels using the seaway? If petroleum is delivered to Montreal by 
vessels, to be piped—it has to be brought in, you said, by vessels. 
Then would not the vessels have to bring petroleum down the St. 
Lawrence seaway also? 

Mr. Prince. The supply they are getting in Montreal is coming 
from Texas around the east coast, and could go all the way to Montreal 
by the deep-water route. But, as I understand it, in order to save 
on the turn-around time the vessels are stopped at Portland and the 
oil is then shipped by pipeline across to Montreal, which gives them 
a 12-month year-round service. 

Mr. Larcapr. Of course, if the seaway were built those vessels 
could just continue down from Montreal down the seaway, could they 
not? 

Mr. Prince. In which direction are we proceeding, Mr. Larcade? 
East or west? 

Mr. Larcape. We are going south. 

Mr. Prince. Well, going south, that is up the river. 

Mr. Larcape. | probably might be confused about the direction, 
but nevertheless the vessels would continue on from Montreal down 
the seaway. 
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Mr. Prince. Some vessels could. Not the big oil tankers. It 
would not be deep enough. 

Mr. Larcape. In general, as the gentleman from, Illinois states, 
what this committee is seeking is facts with regard to this project. 
T am glad to see that we are beginning to try to get these facts. 

I would like to refer to one other matter that was brought up by 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero, on which you com- 
mented, or had observations. That is with respect to the statement 
that you make that this is not the time to begin construction of this 
project if it is authorized. Well, for the last 30 years, that same 
argument has been made. If the project is built it seems to me you 
have got to start some time, and under the present emergency, from 
a national defense standpoint, which has brought this matter more 
forcibly to the attention of the Congress, and in view of the possibility 
of the exhaustion of the known reserves of iron ore for the sake of 
argument, if we do not authorize this Yo¢ect at this time and we 
should not go to war with Russia for 5 vears, then, at that time, at 
the end of 5 vears, if the situation and circumstances were such that 
we were desperately in need of steel, and if that statement is correct 
that the known reserves are being rapidly exhausted, then this com- 
mittee would feel pretty bad if they had not authorized this project 
and started construction so that at the end of 5 vears, if Russia should 
attack us, we would have available this iorn ore to make steel, which 
is so critical for our national defense. 

Mr. Prince. I do hope, Mr. Larcade, that vou can find an oppor- 
tunity to go through the portion of my statement presented yesterday 
which takes up that very question. We admit that is the heart of 
the question. We have undertaken to answer it, and I believe we 
have answered it. I believe if you read that that you will be con- 
vinced also. 

Mr. Larcape. Do you state in that statement—and as you recall, 
I stated | have not read that statement—do you state in that state- 
ment this is not the time to undertake that project? 

Mr. Prince. That is not the precise statement, Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcapg. That is what | infer from your statement that you 
just made. 

Mr. Prince. In brief, my statement is this: That we have a lot more 
reserves in the Lake Superior region of high-grade ore of a type that 
will provide the necessary production of ore than I think vou were 
given to understand by earlier testimony on this subject. 

In the second place, the Labrador ore is being developed anyway— it 
is not dependent upon the St. Lawrence seaway. It is being developed 
now. Mr. Humphrey himself said that the 10,000,000 tons that he 
plans to produce up there can be brought in without the seaway. 

I state further that any amount above that that he could produce 
up there could be handled without the seaway. As he expands his 
facilities to produce more, similar expansion can be made by the 
railroads to handle additional quantities from Montreal or the east 
coast. 

Insofar as getting it here is concerned, you do not need the waterway. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? In carrying out that 
thought I would just like to read Mr. Humphrey’s testimony. He 
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heads a group that is developing the ore in Labrador, and I quote 
from his testimony: 

The Labrador ore will be developed whether or not the St. Lawrence waterway 
is constructed. In fact, the development has been financed and is now underway. 
That is his testimony on March 5. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Larcapr. I agree with that statement. It has been testified to 
time and time again here by Mr. Humphrey and others that it would 
be possible to transport some of this iron ore from Labrador, but the 
amount has always been limited to a maximum of 10,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Prince. Now, Mr. Larcade, I think that there was a misappre- 
hension on that very question. I want to take this opportunity to 
clarify that very point. 

The limitation that Mr. Humphrey spoke of above 10,000,000 tons 
was not a physical limita‘s0., so far as the ability of the railroads to 
bring it in was concerned. ‘The limitation that he spoke of was only 
an economic one, and an economic one so far as the five steel companies 
are concerned. Now, if I may—— 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Larcape. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. Jones. They constitute about one-third of the ore production 
of the United States, do they not? That is, that combine? 

Mr. Prince. My recollection is that Mr. Humphrey testified in 
the neighborhood of 25 percent, but I am not sure, Mr. Jones, whether 
that is correct or not. 1 think it was somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. McGreaor. I might say to the witness that Mr. Humphrey’s 
testimony is on page 4 of your statement. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. In the transcript of March 5, 1951, Mr. Pickett 
asked Mr. Humphrey this question. He said: 

Mr. Humphrey, vou referred a minute ago to limitations of expansion of rail 
transportation to the ore-consuming areas. I presume you meant from the 
standpoint of rates and not from the standpoint of the actual physical accomplish- 
ment of shipping the ore; is that right? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right—the cost. 

It seems clear to me, Mr. Lareade, that the limitations he was 
speaking of are just economic ones. He felt because of the location 
of the mills of those five steel companies, most of which were west of 
Pittsburgh, that it would not be economical for them to bring more 
than 10 million tons of ore from Labrador if they had to use rail 
transportation from Montreal. 

He said that based on the rates as they are today, and as far as he 
could foresee what they would be, the ore from Labrador could not 
reach that other consuming area at a price that would make it ad- 
vantageous for them to bring in more than 10 million tons per year. 

Mr. Larcape. Is that by rail or on the seaway? 

Mr. Prince. That is by rail from Montreal. 

Mr. Larcape. If they had the seaway, would they not be able to 
transport more than 10 million tons annually by way of the St. 
Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Prince. In the first place, they can bring more than 10 million 
by rail. We are talking about whether they can. They can bring 
more. 

Mr. Larcapr. On the contrary, I understood that was the total 
amount that could be transported under existing facilities. 
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Mr. Prince. No, sir. That is not quite my understanding of it. 
My understanding is this: That of the first 10 million tons’ produc- 
tion from Labrador Mr. Humphrey said that that could be handled 
by available means of transportation, and that 2 to 4 million would 
come to the east coast ports for transportation inland, and 6 to 8 
million would move via the St. Lawrence River to Montreal and 
there be transferred for transshipment partly by the 14-foot canals 
in the small canallers and partly by rail from Montreal. 

Now, beyond the 10 million his statement was to this effect: That 
the points where those five steel companies that are interested in the 
Labrador ore would have to consume an additional 10 million tons 
from that source would be so distant that the rail rate would be too 
high and that they would not want to do that. There is no physical 
burden or limitation upon the railroads bringing in that additional 
quantity. 

Mr. Larcapr. According to your own i!@tement then the railroads 
would not lose the transportation of ore if they had to use the railroads 
to transport it under existing facilities? 

Mr. Prince. We never maintained we were going to lose any ore 
traffic by the construction of this waterway—any ore traffic we are 
now handling. 

Mr. Larcapr. Coming back to the question of estimates of the 
revenue that might be derived from the operation of the project if 
constructed, do you challenge any other estimate that is made by the 
Secretary of Commerce or any other witness who testified before this 
committee in substantiation of an annual revenue of $60,000,000? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; we most assuredly do. 

Mr. Larncapg. What other item that makes up this estimate do you 
challenge? 

Mr. Prince. I took up one other item yesterday—the one of ore in 
which they estimated 30 to 37% million tons annually. I explained 
the manner in which they arrived at that estimate. It was a purely 
theoretical and mathematical calculation, in fact. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman vield? Who made those estimates? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Sawyer put them in the record. Actually, the 30 
to 37% million tons figure, I believe, was derived from a study by Mr. 
Paul Zeis, but Mr. Sawyer incorporated the estimate in the record. 

Mr. Jones, let me say he incorporated it in the record of the hearing 
on House Joint Resolution 271, and at this hearing stated he was not 
testifying to the details again, at the request of the chairman, but he 
stuck by those prior estimates that he put in the hearing last April. 

Mr. Jones. In order that I may understand what you are talking 
about I will have to ask one more question, if the gentleman will yield. 

I understand that in talking about Secretary Sawyer’s estimates of 
traffic, you have projected the estimate be submitted in 1947. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Prince. That is not correct. 

Mr. Jonns. Will you straighten out what you are talking about? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Sawyer put in the record on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 271—— 

Mr. Jones. What page of vour testimony does that start on? 

Mr. Prince. Page 33. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Prince. He put in that estimate first in the hearing on House 
Joint Resolution 271, 30 to 374s million tons of ore. It is again placed 
in this record in the table, the same precise figure, and what he said 
at this hearing was that he would not give a detailed discussion of 
that estimate because he had done it at the hearing last April and May 
on House Joint Resolution 271, and that it still stood. 

Does that clarify it? 

Mr. Jones. | understand now. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, [ ask unanimous consent that the 
Witness be permitted to place in the record any additional statistics 
or figures or data that he might have with respect to the interrogation 
made this morning. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. If there is no objection, that is granted. Mr. 
Angell. 

Mr. ANGELL. No ques;9ns. 

The Cuarreman. Mr. Kahon. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to take up too much of 
the committee’s time, or to keep the witness under questioning any 
longer than necessary. 1 would just like to sum up, after listening to 
the questions and the answers here today, and after briefly looking 
over his statement of yesterday, that his main objection, first, is the 
Government subsidizing a project which would be in competition 
with an already existing carrier; or subsidizing a project which would 
weaken an already existing carrier that has been built up by private 
capital and enterprise. That, I think, is the main objection of your 
testimony, along with some of the facts that you are bringing out in 
respect to estimates of income and traffic. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Could you answer me this question, Mr. Prince? 
On the existing facilities in the canal now, is there a toll charge on 
freight going through that canal in the 14-foot boats? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Fatton. There is no toll charge? 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Fautton. You estimated that 7 million tons—and [I think Mr. 
Humphrey estimated that 7 million tons would proceed up the river. 
through the already existing canal. 

Mr. Prince. | think five was his figure. 

Mr. Fanuon. Five; that would be toll-free. 

Mr. Princs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Then if the new seaway were built, he will have to 
pay toll on ail of the freight that goes through the canal. Is that 
right? All of the ore? 

Mr. Prince. All of the ore that might use the new navigation works. 
You understand those 14 foot canals will still be maintained toli-free 
on the north side of the river. 

Mr. Fatton. Then he will ship as much as he can toll-free? 

Mr. Prince. I do not believe [ could answer that. Mr. Fallon. [t 
would depend on the economics. As he said, he would ship it the 
cheapest way. He was not going to be a guaranteed customer of this 
waterway 

Mr. Fatton. That is right. I remember that. 

Mr. Prince. Whichever way was cheaper, he would ship it. 
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Mr. Fauion. I think he answered that way in answer to one of my 
questions at that time. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatuton. Have you heard any estimate on what the toll will 
be per ton in the new canal? 

Mr. Prince. The Secretary of Commerce put in a suggested 
schedule of tolls, and that included on iron ore was 50 cents. Now, 
it varies for the different commodities. I think they had a suggested 
toll of 25 to 35 cents on grain, and on general cargo a dollar and a 
quarter a ton. 

Mr. Fation. They base that on the estimated amount of tonnage 
that they think will proceed through this canal? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. They apply those suggested tolls to their 
estimate of the tonnage to arrive at their tolls revenue. 

Mr. Fautuon. And they also estimate the cost of transporting ore 
through the canal? 

Mr. Prince. They did that in a supplei.ental table filed after the 
close of the testimony by the proponents. Secretary Chapman in- 
serted a table. It was pursuant to a request from some member of 
the committee that they put in a table showing their estimate of the 
cost of the movement of ore via the proposed waterway, as compared 
with the movement via the 14-foot canals, or by railroad from Mont- 
real. That is in the record now ina table by Mr. Chapman. IL made 
reference to that at some point in my testimony. 

Incidentally, a footnote to that table stated that with or without 
the seaway Labrador ore would be competitive with Lake Superior 
ore. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Prince, just one more question, or maybe an 
observation. Do you not think that the silence at this time of the 
railroads who favored this project in the past indicates they have 
seen the error of their ways? 

Mr. Prince. Exactly, Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fation. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Donprro. That is a pretty strong admission, I might say. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. MeGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I noticed my good friend from Michigan brought 
to our attention the policy of the railroads back in 1933, and he 
mentioned some few railroads that at that time probably favored 
this project. I would like also to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee the fact that those men at that time who probably favored it 
certainly have not appeared before this committee this time in favor 
of it, and they have a right to change their minds, because I recall 
very distinctly when my very good friend, Mr. Humphrey, from the 
great State of Ohio and the Hanna Steel Co., who is one of the chief 
proponents of the project, a few years ago—and a very few years ago 
was very much opposed to this project. 

Mr. Fatiton. They have seen the light and have had a change of 
heart. I was going to ask you whether you thought their investment 
up in Labrador had not had something to do with the change of heart. 

Mr. McGrecor. Without question. I do not think that statement 
can be denied. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes; I will be glad to. 
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Mr. Jones. Some other people had a change of heart, too. 

Mr. McGrecor. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jones. United States Steel had a change of heart about an 
investment to be made in the Port of Baltimore project. 

Mr. McGrecor. I take my distinguished friend’s word for that. 

Mr. Jones. And the Delaware River. 

Mr. McGregor. I think we can all change our minds. So it does 
not seem so odd when they change their minds from 1933. I wanted 
to call attention to the fact that some of the proponents now have 
changed their minds over a period of very recent years on this project. 

Getting back to the distinguished gentleman from Michigan and 
also from Louisiana, relative to the limitation, I would like to quote 
from Mr. Humphrey’s statement: 

The only limitation upon the delivery by existing modes of transportation of 
quantities of ore in excess of 1) million tons from Labrador is an economic one 
for five steel companies becaug® “f the location of their mills. 
ie aA ; = , 4 
That is in accord with the statement that the witness just made a 
few minutes ago. 

Getting back to the National Security Resources Board, which was 
brought up by my distinguished friend from Michigan, I would like 
to read you a statement of the National Security Resources Board, 
given on April 24, 1950, and I quote from their statement: 

Construction will require a substantial period of time and, if undertaken during 
a war, would place a considerable burden on materials, equipment, and manpower. 
In fact, it would be inexpedient and impractical to initiate the project in a war 
period. 

That is from the National Security Resources Board report on April 
25, 1950. 

My distinguished friend from Michigan brought up the defense 
question. I would like to call his attention to a statement made by 
General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Forces. 
He made the statement on February 17, 1951, and I quote: 

Even if we had many more interceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a radar 
screen that blanketed all approaches to our boundaries, a predictable 70 percent 
of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our defenses despite the extraordinary 
valor and skill of our pilots. 

[ have no other statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask leave of the chairman 
of the committee to ask some possible additional questions later in 
light of the fact that I was not able to examine your statement on 
yesterday. But I have just one or two observations at the moment. 

Mr. Prince, I too am delighted to see some changes in the attitude 
of the railroads. No. 1, I am glad to see a younger man is now 
assistant general counsel for this great organization. For a long time 
I think the railroads have been going to seed. They have stopped 
thinking, because the old birds in the top management would not 
yield to any new ideas. If they have been doing something 50 years 
ago, they still want to do it just that way. So, if there have been some 
changes in the thinking of management in the last 25 years or some- 
thing, I think maybe it is to the credit of railroad management. 

[ reeall that back yonder when I was a boy—and I am not too old— 
the railroads opposed electric headlights because it would cost the 
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property too much money. Today the railroads would not operate a 
car for a mile on a main line track if the air brakes were not working. 

I also recall that a lot of the old boys said when the Diesel engines 
came in, “Why, that is absolutely impracticable. We will never do 
away with the steam locomotive.’’ Some of the railroads who are 
big haulers of coal today, and who just a few years ago thought that 
they would offend the big shippers of coal, are now using Diesel 
locomotives to pull 125 cars of loaded coal. 

To be perfectly frank, Mr. Prince, in my section of the country, 
which is the mid-South, we have had a tremendous development in 
the last two decades, tremendous from an economic standpoint. My 
city is located on the Mississippi River. 

I want to ask you this general question. Did the railroads of this 
country oppose the construction of the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Davis, I have made some research on that very 
question because the question came u, 2 discussions by the pro- 
ponents of this project. So far as I was fi ie to determine, and I read 
the record of the hearings on the act of 1902 which authorized the 
construction of the Panama Canal, no railroad opposed the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, before the Congress at least. 

Mr. Davis. Now, do you have any information as to whether or 
not the railroads opposed the development of the barge line on the 
Mississippi River? 

Mr. Prince. Federal Barge Lines, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. I can say this. I do not know whether they opposed 
the inauguration of it. I seriously doubt it, because it was a wartime 
expedient. I am speaking of World War J. But I will say that 
Lows 

Mr. Jones. Just one moment. 

Mr. Prince. We are opposed to the continuation of the Federal 
Government in the barge-line business. ‘That was supposed to be an 
experiment to determine whether it would be feasible for private 
barge lines to operate economically. Private barge lines are operating 
economically. That was demonstrated a long time ago. Yet, the 
Federal Government is still in the Federal barge-line operation, and 
we do not think that is in accord with the best principles of private 
enterprise. We are opposed to the continuation of the Federal 
Government in that business. 

Mr. Davis. As now operated by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would the railroads be opposed to the operation of 
the barge lines on the Mississippi River if they were operated with 
private capital? 

Mr. Prince. No. But I would like to add to that statement this: 
We think that all of the users of those improved waterways should be 
paying a fair user charge for their right to use it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you would carry that one step further as you 
relate transportation to these heavy trucks using the highways and 
in some instances destroying the investment of the Government in 
competition with fixed rail? 

Mr. Prince. We feel very definitely that the heavy freighter on 
the highway is being subsidized by the Government and is not paying 
a fair user charge. 
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Mr. Davis. I asked that question, which may seem not to relate 
itself to this hearing, because this committee also has a division on 
public roads, and that may come up eventually. 

Do you have any knowledge now of any loss of business to the rail- 
roads which receive shipments by barge up and down the Mississippi 
for reshipment? Has that damaged the railroads any in the carrying 
of pay freight? 

Mr. Prince. Well, I am not certain I understand your question 
fully, but you tell me if 1 have not understood it. The railroads, of 
course, do engage in joint transportation with waterways. It may 
be a movement by barge before the rail transportation or after the 
rail transportation to the river, or it may be in between two rail 
movements. It is almost impossible to figure whether the provision 
of that waterway by the Federal Government caused the diversion 
of any particular amount of traffic from the railroads. 

But our general feeling i$“iat we have suffered more than we have 
perhaps gained through ti)” handling of this traffic jointly with the 
barge lines. We feel that we have suffered a loss on the business 
that has been put on the river; that most of that, practically all of that 
business, would have moved all rail otherwise. And since the Govern- 
ment is providing that highway for the water shipment at Federal 
expense originally and maintaining it at Federal expense, that is 
unfair competition. Those people ought to be paying a user charge. 

Mr. Davis. I get the point. I am going to hurry along, but I 
want to give you what is in my mind. 

When this hearing started—and I have listened to other hearings— 
I thought I found myself absolutely opposed to the construction of 
this seaway. I want everybody to know that—and certainly this is 
a very honest conclusion—I have come to the conclusion now that I 
on this committee should take a judicial attitude about the whole 
thing. In other words, | want to hear both sides of it, and then to 
the very best of my ability I am going to vote accordingly. 

To be perfectly frank, I am only one individual on this committee. 
I think a lot of not misinformation but not enough factual information 
has been given the country on this subject. On the one hand, you 
have, we will say, one group that is very, very vitally opposed to it, 
and, on the other hand, one group that is just as sincerely and earnestly 
favoring it. I think we ought to just come down and cut right down 
the middle. 

In my section, for instance, the only information that has come out 
can be summarized in two points. No. 1, the railroads are against it 
because they feel like it will hurt business. I want to find out if it 
will or not. I question that somewhat. And the No. 2 statement 
that is made to me constantly is that this is no time to spend this 
enormous amount of money. 

In my own mind, I say how is it going to affect the railroads? I 
come back to this: The economy of this country is geared to steel. 
We have to have the steel. It has been testified here that the Mesabi 
Range will be exhausted say in a decade. We cannot wait 10 years to 
start. Some say this. They say, and they are very honest about it, 
that it will be at the rate we are expanding and demanding steel. 

Some very honestly say, ‘‘I am not going to say 10 years, but I 
think the cream will be pulled out in 10 years.”’ In certain spots now 
it is getting to be pretty hard picking, hard mining. 
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I know this: We are going to need more and more, because ap- 
parently the expansion of this country is unlimited. We do not know 
how big we are going to get, war or no war, threat of war or no threat 
of war. 

Then, when you consider that we are spending $17,000,000 on the 
Marshall plan, this is a half a billion dollars, and we are not going to 
spend all this money in 1 year, this $566,000,000. We will have to 
build that over 5 or 6 or 7 years. I think it will take about 7 years to 
build it. We do not hanes to appropriate it in 1 year. An aircraft 
carrier costs about $70,000,000. 

Do you see what | am driving at? Personally, I think the rail- 
roads might say, ‘“‘We will lose business,” but there has not been 
enough information in this country on this subject. 

I am glad that this committee is taking the time, and it does take 
a lot of time, sitting here for 6 weeks on this thing. 

But, boiled down, I want to know those two questions. Do we 
need this ore, with our steel people going all over the world trying to 
find new sources? Then, another thing. We are spending so much 
money, throwing a lot of money away and giving a lot of money away. 
If here is a project that will liquidate itse Tf, we will say, in 30 vears, 
and if the Canadians are going to build a short cut in he re, you know 
they will come to this country to borrow the money and we will pay 
it back to them and they will own it. That is a question I am 
thinking about. We will be paying from now on. If this is a time 
when we could get something that will pay for itself, it looks like free 
enterprise may be interested in it. 

Do you see what I am driving at? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Pickerr. Will you yield just a moment? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Prexerr. Do I misunderstand the theory of this self-liquidat- 
ing proposition to be that as soon as we get it paid for we are going 
to take tolls off of this waterway, or are we going to pay tolls in per- 
petuity? The answer to the question will have some bearing on the 
weight of your statement a moment ago about Canada owning it. | 
just want to understand, myself, like you do. 

Mr. Davis. Well, when the proper man comes along, Mr. Pickett, 
if | forget to ask it I wish you would. That is one of the questions 
I wanted answered. I am throwing out a whole lot of business. I 
am not saying I am for it or against it right now. But | am saying 
this: My mind is more open than it ever was because of these things 
I question. Maybe you will answer these questions in a hurry like 
| am suggesting these observations in a hurry. 

Mr. Prince. I believe, Mr. Davis, I have dealt with at least one 
phase of what you spoke of then in my prepared statement. If you 
have an opportunity to go through that, | think you will find an 
answer to the question about the ore situation. 

Mr. Davis. Then, another thing, Mr. Prince. If we have to have 
the ore for the economy of this country, 1 am wondering if the finished 
products should not be considered. You say your system of the rail- 
roads in this country must be considered national in scope. ‘Then the 
manufactured products go all over this country by rail. We cannot 
have those manufactured products unless we have the start. We 
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must have the fundamental. We must have the ore. And from then 
on, of course, the rails are going to take care of that. 

For instance, in my section of the country the coal people opposed 
TVA. They have already built all the power dams that the river can 
accommodate, and now, to supplement that and make that power 
firm, they are building three steam plants. One steam plant alone 
will take 800,000 tons of coal delivered in one spot a year. 

The railroads in my part of the country have prospered. Where 
they do not haul quite as much coal, they haul other manufactured 
products. Do you see what I am driving at? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. So, I make that for the benefit of my colleagues, if it 
be worth anything, if it will help the general situation. And I would 
appreciate it if those questions may be answered by witnesses to fol- 
low. Ido not ask many questions on this committee. I let the other 
expert examiners ask the questions. Judge Trimble and I have be- 
come individual judges of the facts. 

Mr. Prince. There will be information on those points by other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Prince, my understanding of the 
St. Lawrence project is that it divides itself into two phases. One of 
these is the power development, which the engineers estimate in round 
figures will cost about $200,000,000 and the other is the waterway 
project, which the engineers estimate will cost completed about 
$367 ,000,000. 

I am convinced from my knowledge and experience with the west- 
ern Columbia River power projects that the power phase of the 
development will be self-liquidating. This dam will produce more 
energy than the Bonneville Dam and I am certain the Bonneville Dam 
has been a profit-maker. 

I am not so sure that the waterway phase of the development would 
be self-liquidating, and perhaps you can clarify my thinking on that. 

On page 35 of your statement you quote the Chief of the Army 
engineers as saying that the annual economic charges for the new navi- 
ration facilities on the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to 
Montreal were estimated at $16,712,000. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Then you go on to state that a $20,360,000 figure in- 
volves work on the Lakes from Duluth to Montreal. If the St. Law- 
rence project were not built at all, would it not still be necessary to 
do this work between Duluth and Montreal? Is that the regular 
maintenance of navigation on the Lakes? 

Mr. Prince. Well, that would be necessary only to provide 27 -foot 
channels. They are deep enough now to handle the boats of the 
biggest lake-type carrier that is presently employed in handling the 
ore and the coal and the grain. 

Mr. Mack. The boats that would use the canal would be larger 
vessels than those that use the Lakes? 

Mr. Prince. The theory of this proposal is to provide a canal which 
would be adequate to accommodate oceangoing vessels, and that 
involves a greater depth than the present channels of around 24 or 25 
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feet that you have in the Great Lakes connecting channels that 
accommodate the lake boats. 

Mr. Mack. Then, in your opinion, we should use the $20,000,000 
figure as the amount that is necessary to liquidate the project; that is, 
pay the interest, the amortization, the maintenance and operation? 

Mr. Prince. Well, I would say that would be a more realistic figure 
as the cost of this project. The curious thing about these two figures— 
the reason I think they were put in—is that the resolution that you are 
dealing with speaks of self-liquidating the new deep-water navigation 
works on the St. Lawrence River. Now, those works would not 
include the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, and would not 
include the deepening of the Welland Canal. So, I think it was 
necessary for the Chief of Engineers to put in an estimate on the cost 
of liquidating—that is, the annual carrying charges—of the new works 
on the St. Lawrence River, because that is what is mentioned in the 
resolution, but that is not the project as a whole. 

Mr. Mack. Now, assuming that we had to have $20,000,000 a year 
for the amortization of this project over a period of 50 years, will some 
of your witnesses sometime during the hearing give some estimates as 
to what they believe will be the probable traffic through the canal? 

Mr. Prince. I do not like to accept your assumption that the cost 
would be $20,000,000 a year in the first place. We think it will be 
greatly in excess of $20,000,000. 

Mr. Mack. You think the engineers’ estimates are too low? Is 
that your position? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I understand. 

Mr. Prince. And based on past experience, it is almost a dead 
certainty. Also, as you may recall, I pointed out that they have 
used methods here in calculating these annual charges which result 
in a figure that is materially lower than the figure you would have 
arrived at if you had used the method employed by General Wheeler 
in 1947. In fact, had you used the method he used, then you would 
have arrived at a figure for annual carrying charges of approximately 
30 percent greater. 

Mr. Mack. I mean to inquire of the engineers if possibly some 
changes have not been made in canal plans that would explain the 
lower cost. 

Mr. Prince. No. They were both relying on the same basic 
work estimate in 1940 to 1941, but they just make different assump- 
tions. In the current estimates they have lowered the interest rate 
during construction and have lowered the interest rate on the invest- 
ment. They assume a shorter period of time for construction. They 
assume a longer period of time for the amortization. You add all 
those things up, and you have got a material difference. 

Mr. Mack. I think you said, Mr. Prince, in your statement that 
the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence are now carrying between 
ten and fifteen millions tons of freight. 

Mr. Prince. The Welland Canal carried approximately 15 million 
tons in 1950, and the St. Lawrence 14-foot canals carried approxi- 
mately 10 million tons in 1950. 

Mr. Mack. Does the same freight pass through both canals? 

Mr. Prince. Some of it does; not all of it. In other words, the 
Welland Canal handles a great deal of freight that is just interlake, 
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between one lake and another lake. As you know, the Welland 
Canal is between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 

Mr. Mack. How much of that freight would pass through this 
new project if it is developed? 

Mr. Prince. Well, of that 15 million tons in 1950 that moved 
through the Welland Canal, a large portion of it would not have 
any occasion to use the waterway at all. 

Mr. Mack. The St. Lawrence freight would? 

Mr. Prince. The St. Lawrence? This proposed project? IT say 
it would not have occasion to use that. It is going to destinations 
on the Lakes. 

Mr. Mack. Well, how much of this freight that goes through those 
two canals would go through the new St. Lawrence project if built? 

Mr. Prince. That is a pretty difficult question. 

Mr. Mack. Would it exceed 10 or 15 million tons? 

Mr. Prince. Well, now, of the 10 million tons that are using the 
present 14-foot canals, we think a great deal of that would remain on 
the 14-foot toll-free canals. There is a lot of traffie that is moving 
m the small vessels that is better suited for movement in the small 
vessels than it would be in large vessels, because even if you had a 
larger waterway available it would still probably continue to move 
in the small canallers through that 14-foot canal. 

We will have two witnesses who will discuss that phase. In 
general, [ can tell you that there are certain commodities which the 
vessels that operate in the 14-foot canals are particularly adapted 
and suited to. Take pulpwood, for instance. The source of the 
pulpwood is up in little creeks and channels in the lower St. Lawrence. 
Big boats could not get up there. You have to handle that in little 
boats. That traffic would continue to move in the 14-foot canal. 
It would not transfer to big vessels and use the new canal and pay a 
toll. 

Mr. Mack. As to this ore from Labrador I understand there is no 
dispute over the probability that 6 to 8 million tons of that will go 
through the rew waterway if it is built. 

Mr. Prince. I would assume, Mr. Mack, that in all probability 
part of that 6 to 8 million tons that he said would move via the 
St. Lawrence would go over the proposed new waterway. The 
reason I say “a part” is this: Some of it destined to Pittsburgh might 
very well be transferred at Montreal and move by rail to Pittsburgh 
even if you had the waterway, because if you moved it via the water- 
way to Lake Erie ports you would still have to put it in railroad cars 
and haul it back east to Pittsburgh. And Mr. Humphrey testified 
quite frankly it just depended on the economics of the situation, 

Mr. Mack. I reeall his testimony on that. 

Mr. Prince. He is going to move it by the cheapest available 
means. So not all of the six to eight would be assured traffie for 
the proposed waterway. But no doubt a substantial part of it would 
be, particularly that which would be destined for mills closely adjacent 
to Lake Erie ports. 

Mr. Mack. The plants of all of these five companies which are the 
major owners of the Labrador ore deposits are located on the Lakes, 
are they not? None on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Prince. Well, in the Great Lakes area. When you say 
“in the Lakes,” I think I understood that a lot of their mills are in 
the Ohio Valley district. 
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Mr. Mack. Is there a very strong probability that- 
Mr. Prince. Excuse me, Mr. Mack. May I say just one thing? 
Mr. Mack. Pardon me. 

Mr. Prince. I believe one of the companies interested in Labrador 
has now announced plans for a mill on the east coast. 

Mr. Mack. Which company is that? 

Mr. Prince. 1 believe it is National, but that might require 
correction. 

Mr. Mack. The new canal, as I understand it, the projected one, 
would be 27 feet in depth compared to the present 14-foot canal 
thereby permitting deeper draft vessels to use it. Would that result 
in any tendency for a large amount of general freight, say automobiles 
and things like that, that are manufactured in the Great Lakes 
centers, moving through the canal by water? 

Mr. Prince. More than would move you say via the present 14- 
foot canals? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. I wonder if it would not be better if that were dis- 
cussed with a traffic witness that we are going to have on to discuss 
those very questions? 

Mr. Mack. I would be very glad to do so. 

Mr. Prince. I think it would be better. I have a general knowl- 
edge, but I believe his answers on that question would be of more 
value to the committee. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to get an answer to this. We have placed 
great emphasis here upon making this canal self-liquidating. At the 
same time, we have spent enormous sums in the improvement of 
New York Harbor, Baltimore Harbor, Portland, Oreg. Harbor and 
the Los Angeles Harbor. There is no question raised here these 
projects being self-liquidating. Why should we- place special em- 
phasis on the St. Lawrence projects being self-liquidating while we 
do not suggest that navigation work at these ocean ports be self- 
liquidating? 

Mr. Prince. Well, that gets into a pretty deep question I guess, 
Mr. Mack. I will say there is one very obvious difference. I do 
not have the figures with me now, but I did once calculate them, 
That is, the money we have expended in improving the harbors on 
the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific, all the ports put together, if 
my memory serves me right, was less than what you would be ex- 
pending for this waterway. You are distributing your expenditures 
over a much wider area, reaching a much larger number of people, 
and it is a necessity from the standpoint of international trade to 
have adequate harbors on our coast to accommodate the deepest 
vessels afloat. 

Mr. Mack. Your figures may be correct, but offhand I would think 
that we had spent a great deal more in developing our harbors than 
is proposed to be spent on the St. Lawrence project. 

I would like to make some inquiries, maybe not of you but of some 
later witness, concerning the car shortage and its effect. Should I 
make those inquiries of you or of somebody else? 

Mr. Prince. We will have another witness qualified to discuss 
that question. 

Mr. Mack. 1 will leave that to him. We are very much con- 
cerned on the Pacific coast about the car shortage because it does 
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have a bad effect and has had over a great many years on our lumber, 
plywood, pulp, apple, and wheat industries. 

That is all, Thank you very much, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. We will now adjourn until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a. m. the following day, Wednesday, April 4, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1951 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. There was a statement made, I think by Mr. Prince 
or one of the other witnesses, to the effect that the National Security 
Resources Board had made a statement that it was no time to begin 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway in time of war. In a 
supplemental report filed this year by that Board is this statement, 
and the record should show it. It says: 

With these possibilities in mind, it is clear the construction of the waterway 
and power project should be initiated as promptly and carried forward to com- 
pletion as speedily as possible. There is no sound basis on which to build an 
argument for not doing so. 

I want the record to show that because I think they intended to 
imply all-out war. We are not in an all-out war. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—Con. 


Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment on that. 
I did not for a minute intend to convey:the impression that that was 
the present expression of opinion by the National Security Resources 
Board. I thought the committee was familiar with the fact that Mr. 
Sawyer had put in a new statement by them endorsing it at this time. 
All | wanted to call attention to was the position that they had taken 
when we were at peace. At that time, prior to the outbreak of the 
Korean War, they said it would be inexpedient and impracticable to 
inititate this project in a war period. 

Now, those weretheir words, and I think that that might constitute 
something in the nature of an objective consideration of it. War not 
being present at that time, that was their view. That was all I 
wanted to present, and I hope I did not mislead anyone else, Mr. 
Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. I was afraid that you did, and that is why I wanted 
the record to show their clear statement as of this year. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, before the questioning begins I would like to call 
attention to one statement I made to Mr. Mack. I see he is not 
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present yet, but I will for the purpose of the record put this in. I 
stated to him that the money we have expended in improving the 
harbors on the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific, all of them put 
together, if my memory serves me right, was less than what you would 
be expending for this waterway. At that time I said it was based 
on a recollection of a past calculation. 

I want to state that the total cost of improving those harbors—the 
figure that I had in mind was one calculated as of June 30, 1948, which 
amounted to $789,000,000 for new works on all of those harbors 
combined over a period of 150 years. Now, that is less than the total 
cost of this project, but would, of course, not be less than the cost of 
the waterway phase of it alone. I just wanted to correct any impres- 
sion that I might have given that was not entirely correct. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Trimble. 

Mr. Trimspie. Mr. Prince, I have just one question. I understand 
from your testimony that you object to the project mainly for three 
reasons. First, its construction would be unfair competition for car- 
riers already in existence, including the railroads; second, that it is 
erroneous to say that we do not have sufficient supplies of iron ore; 
and, third, that it is not necessary therefore in the national defense 
effort to construct it. 

Suppose then that in the final analysis it gets down to this for those 
of us on this committee to decide: We have a treaty with Canada 
making it a joint effort, and the tolls would be agreed upon. We 
would share in those tolls and the income from them. Now, if it 
got down to a proposition as to whether we accepted our privilege 
under the treaty or rejected it and let Canada build it herself and then 
charge us tolls—if that were true, would you be for the construction 
of the seaway? 

Mr. Prince. What was the final part of your question, Mr. Trimble? 

Mr. Trimpie. If we relinquish our rights under the treaty and 
Canada built the seaway alone, and if we let Canada build it alone 
and let them have the revenue from it, would you still be against the 
construction or would you be for it? 

Mr. Prince. First, there is no treaty between Canada and the 
United States. 

Mr. Trimpie. Let us lay everything else aside. Suppose you are 
a member of this committee and are convinced if we did not share 
jointly that Canada would build it alone. What would be your 
decision? 

Mr. Prince. I would like to say in the first place I do not think 
we would be availing ourselves of any great privilege in joining in the 
construction. 

Mr. Trimpie. That is the point I want you to clear up. Suppose 
we get up to this proposition, and then granting that everything else 
vou believe is so, if we do not share in it then Canada will do it alone. 
Then what would be your judgment if you were a member of this 
committee? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Trimble, my judgment is this: That this com- 
mittee will conclude after a study of the proposition that it would be 
uneconomical to build this project; that it would not be sound and it 
would not add to the strength of our economy. It could not possibly 
be self-liquidating. The traffic would not be adequate and the costs 
would be so high that it could not be a sound economic project. 
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Mr. Trimsie. Then your answer to my question is “No.” You 
are still not in favor of it? 

Mr. Prince. I would like to finish, if I may, the thought I have in 
mind. That is, that I am perfectly convinced that Canada, in mak- 
ing its own independent study of this project, would not for a minute 
consider expending any such sum of money as would be involved in 
doing such a project alone. Its economy could not possibly stand it. 
There would not be benefits accruing from it that would make it 
worth while. 

Mr. Trimpie. Suppose they can build it and intend to build it, 
and we are convinced here that they will, then how would you vote 
on it? 

Mr. Prince. Again it is hard to accept that assumption because it 
is just utterly inconceivable to me that Canada would undertake any 
such project as this. In the first place, they could not undertake this 
project. This project requires an international agreement between 
Canada and the United States. 

Now, what Canada could undertake and what their Prime Minister 
spoke of was an improvement of the existing canal on the north bank 
of the river. Now, that could be done by Canada, and that could 
probably be done at considerably less expense than a project of this 
nature. I think Canada could improve the 14-foot canals, deepen 
them, and modernize the locks, at just a small fraction of the cost of 
this project. In all probability—the traditional policy of Canada hav- 
ing been to charge no tolls—there might be no tolls on that project at 
all. You might get your iron ore in free. 

Mr. Avcuinc.ioss. Would the gentleman yield at that point there 
because I would like to ask this question? 

Mr. Trimsue. Yes. 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. I think it has something to do with your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Trimpce. I yield. 

Mr. Avcntnecioss. Is it a fact that Canada will collect a royalty 
from the ore mined in the Labrador deposit? , 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. According to Mr. Humphrey. Now, I do 
not know anything about this personally, but he did make such a 
statement before this committee. He said the mining laws of Quebee 
and Labrador have definite provisions under which leases are granted 
by the Government on the payment of royalties, and taxes, and so 
forth, and certain definite terms. Then later on, on the same page, 
he explained how they formed these two exploration companies, one 
chartered under the laws of Quebec and one chartered under the laws 
of Labrador. They took the primary leases from the governments, 
and these five American steel companies, and the Hanna Co., formed 
an American company known as the Iron Ore Co. of Canada. That 
company is.a sublessee of these two companies that have the direct 
lease from the Provincial Governments. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. May I interrupt you? It is conceivable that 
Canada may pay for its share from the royalties they received by the 
mining of this ore? 

Mr. Prince. It is conceivable. I could not tell you what those 
royalties amount to. Maybe Canada collects two royalties on this. 
[ cannot quite make it out. Mr. Humphrey says this in speaking of 
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this Iron Ore Co. of Canada, which is the sublessee. As to what they 
would pay he said: 

It pays those exploration companies a royalty as well as the Government a 
royalty. 

In reading this it would sound as though this Iron Ore Co. of Canada 
would pay a royalty both to the Canadian Government and to the 
exploration companies, and what I quoted to you earlier would indi- 
cate that the exploration companies also pay a royalty to the 
Government. 

Mr. Avucuincioss. In other words, this would be a pretty good deal 
for Canada? 

Mr. Prince. I should think so. 

Mr. Aucuinctoss. Thank you, sir, for yielding. 

Mr. Trimsie. Mr. Prince, I regret having to keep on hammering, 
but I want to try to make myself clear on this. If I understand it, 
. Canada did build the Welland Canal. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trimsie. Now, is there any difference in the general set-up 
on the Welland Canal? Is there any reason why they could not build 
this stretch of 43 miles just the same as they did the Welland Canal? 

Mr. Prince. I would like you to bear this in mind. If you are 
talking about a project of the magnitude of the one that is before this 
committee now, it seems to me it is just inconceivable that Canada 
could do it. You know how long it took them to build the Welland 
Canal at a cost of approximately $130,000,000? 

Mr. Trimsue. That was a long time ago, and they build faster now. 

Mr. Prince. Yes; but it took them approximately 20 years to 
complete that project. 

Now, this project, that is, the one that is contemplated in this 
executive agreement as an international project, is of such a magnitude 
that Canada just could not do it, in my judgment. 

Mr. TrimBie. Suppose she got private finances to build it? In 
other words, let us go on this assumption—that Canada can build it. 
They built the Welland Canal, and they can build this canal. Then, 
would not that compete with the other carriers, and would not that 
throw us open to the proposition of the possibility of tolls in which we 
could not share? 

In other words, let us assume this—and I want this question 
answered, yes or no: If you were on this committee and were convinced 
that Canada could build this and would build this canal and throw us 
open to the proposition of whether or not we might pay tolls from 
here on out, even though we do not need it in the defense picture, and 
even though our own iron ore is, as you say, inexhaustible, and even 
though its construction would be in competition with common 
carriers—if you knew that situation existed and Canada would build 
it, if you were on this committee, how would you vote? 

Mr. Prince. I just cannot answer yes or no. I have got to add a 
few comments, Mr. Trimble. I do not think it is susceptible of a 
fair yes-or-no answer. I will try to be as short as I can. 

In the first place, under the treaty with Canada they must give the 
same treatment to all our vessels that they give to their own. There 
has been a suggestion made in this hearing prior to this time that under 
the situation that you have in mind that our vessels might pay for the 
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whole thing. That would not be possible. They cannot discriminate 
in favor of their own vessels. Whatever they charge our vessels they 
must charge their own vessels. That is the first basic thing. 

Now beyond that, certainly at a time like this if Canada could 
build a project—I cannot say this project, because it is just impos- 
sible—if they could build a project which would serve the needs of 
any commerce that might possibly have occasion to use such a route, 
then I think it would be a wonderful thing for us and would save 
expending a vast sum of money at a time like this. 

Mr. Trimpie. Then you would be in favor of Canada building the 
project, and you would vote against us going ahead? 

Mr. Prince. I say, I do not think Canada could build this project. 

Mr. Trimpie. I know. But let us say Canada can build the 
project. 

Mr. Prince. I do not see any harm in letting Canada do it. 

Mr. Trimpie. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TrimBue. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. It has been testified to here, Mr. Prince, that available 
private capital would be obtainable in this country. In other words, 
the Canadian people could borrow the money from us and build it. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Davis, I just am convinced that private business 
would never in the world put up the money that would be required 
for this project. In the first place, I believe that it has been success- 
fully demonstrated that the traffic estimates advanced and presented 
before this committee are wholly unrealistic and could not be relied 
upon for an investment of the type that the businessman would make. 
A businessman has got to have an investment that will pay out. I 
think the experience with projects of this nature in the past is very 
convincing evidence that the cost would greatly exceed the estimate 
presented. I do not believe any businessman would go into a situa- 
tion of this kind without knowing far more about the cost than the 
Army engineers do, or this committee does. 

I pointed out in my presentation on Monday that as to $90,000,000 
of this work the Army engineers themselves said it is not based on 
any borings or soundings. It is based on available hydrographic 
data and office studies, and the estimates can only be considered as 
preliminary. 

As to another portion of its work, that the estimate could not be 
considered as reliable because the hydrographic data available was 
very meager. 

Now, can you conceive of a businessman going into a proposition 
where he had only such information as that on an item of work esti- 
mated to cost as much as $90,000,000? To me it just seems beyond 
comprehension that any American businessman would invest in this 
project on the basis of the information that has been presented to 
this committee. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this: You recognize as common 
knowledge that Mr. George Humphrey, the president of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., is a proved successful businessman, do you not? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I asked him this question when he testified. I said, 
“Mr. Humphrey, do you consider this a sound business proposition?’’ 
He very quickly replied, “I wish I had the concession.”’ 
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Mr. Prince. | heard that testimony. 

Mr. Davis. Do you not think he is a successful businessman, Mr. 
Prince? 

Mr. Prince. I will say this: 1 wish he did have the concession. I 
am convinced that Mr. George Humphrey, as shrewd ard keen a 
businessman as he is, would not for a minute think of going ahead with 
this project with the knowledge that is now available on the costs 
and the traffic. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Would you not be just as opposed to the private 
development of the stream as you would to the Government making 
that investment, as far as the railroad representatives are concerned? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You would not? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Davis, will you yield? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Prince, I would like to ask vou a question. 
Concerning these estimates that have been made of the proposed 
cost of the project, do you agree with those figures? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. We do not. We cannot give you an esti- 
mate of what we think the cost will be. 

Mr. Dempsry. Just the seaway? 

Mr. Priner. Yes, sir. I am speaking just of the seaway. We 
cannot furnish you with what we think would be a reliable estimate 
of the cost of the seaway portion of this project. All we have been 
able to do is to point out to you the likelihood—the very strong likeli- 
hood and, in fact, the probability—that the cost of this project will 
be greatly in excess of the estimate of cost that has been presented 
fo you. 

Mr. Dempsry. You would not be able to tell us what percentage you 
would add to it? 

Mr. Prince. I would not like to say, Mr. Dempsey. I can tell you 
this: I read to the committee the excerpts of the report of the Appro- 
priations Committee on the general appropriations bill for 1951 in 
which they pointed out the original estimated total Federal cost of the 
budget on rivers and harbors and flood-control projects, including the 
lower Mississippi and Sacramento River in California was $4,364,000,- 
000, and that the present total estimated Federal cost of these same 
projects is $7,034,000,000, an increase of $2,670,000,000 or 61 percent. 
That is what they pointed out. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to ask you another question. 

Mr. Suirx. While we are on this question about the cost of flood- 
control projects, I would like te ask the witness a question. 

Mr. Piexerr. Who has the floor? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Trimble yielded to me. 

Mr. Trimeve. I vielded the floor to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I yield to you, because Mr. Trimble yielded it to me. 

Mr. Dempsey. There has been much said about private capital 
constructing the project. So many people have said they would like 
the opportunity to do it. In order to do so, they would have to form 
a corporation, would they not? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Wilson suggested that idea to this committee. 
I would be in favor of that method if it were possible, because if you 
formed a corporation, under the present tax structure, the corporation 
would pay 47 percent to the Government. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. And if the stockholders got a dividend they would 
pay about 30 to 50 percent in addition. So it seems to me if the 
project is constructed and the Federal Government gets 75 to 80 
percent of all the revenue, then I think that is a good deal for the 
government. Do you not think so? 

Mr. Prince. The proponents suggested there would be difficulties 
in the way of having it done by private investment. 1 am not pre- 
pared to say whether that would absolutely preclude it. 

Mr. Demesry. Do you think you can get private enterprise to 
invest the money at 2's percent? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Mr. AucuincLoss. Will the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. Davis. I will be glad to vield to you. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. I would like to ask this question: Do you think 
that the Securities and Exchange Commission under any circumstances 
would approve of the flotation of any securities by private enterprise 
on the data that we have received on this matter? 

Mr. Prince. That is a pretty good question. I am not sure that I 
can give you too reliable an answer. My understanding is that when 
the Securities and Exchange Commission permits the issuance of a 
security issue they do not guarantee that the public is getting its 
money's worth as long as there is a full disclosure. In other words, if 
the Army engineers admitted that they did not know anything about 
this $90,000,000 section of the cost and that it was based on meager 
hydrographic data, or available hydrographic data and office studies, 
and that no soundings or borings have been taken, then perhaps the 
Securities and Exchange Commission would let the fool be parted from 
his money. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. I would like to make the statement based on 
some years’ experience in the securities business that I do not have 
the slightest doubt that the Securities and Exchange Commission 
would demand much further information of a positive nature on this 
project before they would even let it get out of their control. 

Mr. Prince. It is a certainty the investor would demand that addi- 
tional information. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, if this were a court of law I would 
have to object to the question on the ground that it was irrelevant to 
the issue before us. 

Mr. Davis. It is. 

Mr. Donprro. It is a Securities and Exchange issue. 

Mr. Aucnincioss. I would like to say to my dear and charming 
friend that the question was raised as to whether private capital would 
be interested in the project. 

Mr. Davis. I yield to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smrru. I would rather not ask the question now, Mr. Davis. 
Let us go back to our regular procedure. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recognize Mr. Charles Wilson, the former 
president of the General Electric Co., is a successful businessman? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. He has made the statement, as Governor Dempsey 
just stated, that he considered it a sound business proposition and 
that he thought private enterprise would build it. What do you think 
of that statement? 

Mr. Dempsey. To get the record straight, he also made the state- 
ment that he was against the project a few years ago. 

Mr. Davis. That is right; and he had seen the light. He had been 
opposed to it, but now he was smarter. 

Mr. McGreeor. He also made the statement, did he not, that he 
would want full information? 

Mr. Prince. He certainly did. In response to an inquiry from 
Mr. McGregor he said before he would go into it he would want full 
information on the traffic and costs, and everything. 

Mr. Davis. I have one last question. If private enterprise would 
give you the surprise of your life and say, “All right. We are going 
to build this as a sound proposition,” several northern and eastern 
railroads would just have to quit business under your presentation, 
would they not? 

Mr. Prince. I did not say that, Mr. Davis, I do not think, and I 
do not believe that is the impression I created. I said it would be 
very harmful. I cannot refrain from mentioning something that, it 
seems to me, is very basic on this whole question. This is one of 
many similar questions that are presented to this committee and the 
Congress from time to time through the years. The question of 
whether to build these waterway projects. For the most part, in 
fact always, these projects constitute a subsidy because there are no 
tolls possible. We think this waterway even though proposed on a 
toll basis, would clearly be a subsidy. The subsidization of the 
water transportation competitors of the railroads will undermine the 
railroad system gradually and slowly and surely. They are taking 
away part of our traffic and part of our ability to remain a healthy, 
strong, national transportation system. 

This country, whatever other forms of transportation it may have, 
has got to rely on its railroads. If you are speaking from the stand- 
point of national defense you only have to look at the record of the 
last war to know how vital and important the railroad system is to 
our national defense. In the last war 90 percent of war freight was 
handled by the railroads. Ninety-seven percent of all organized troop 
movements were handled by the railroads. You have got to have the 
railroads and if you maintain them in a strong and healthy position 
you are far better prepared to meet the emergencies of a war than you 
are if during the peacetime period you gradually whittle away and 
undermine and weaken them, so that they are not strong and they 
do not have this surplus capacity which is so necessary to a rapid 
expansion in an emergency period. 

Mr. Davis. I grant you that, and let me ask you this question. I 
am looking for the word, and I am thinking of the land-grant colleges. 
In the early days the Government subsidized the railroads. What 
did we call that in those days? 

Mr. Vurseuu. Land grant. 

Mr. Prince. In the early days the Government made grants of 
land to permit and encourage the extension of rail lines into unsettled 
country where we were trying to build up the Nation. 
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Mr. Davis. And of course that helped the Nation’s economy as a 
whole as that happened? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That is quite correct. Now, excuse me, but 
you must bear in mind that when the Gov ernment granted that land it 
exacted a toll. In other words, they put in the agreement that they 
were to get freight hauled at reduced rates, and they did so for many, 
many years—50 to 60 years—before that was finally repealed. 

Mr. Vurseiit. W ill the gentleman yield at that particular point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vurse.t. I think we had legislation on that very matter, and 
the evidence came out some 2 or 3 years ago before the Congress that 
during the last World War—— 

Mr. Davis. I was coming up to that. 

Mr. Vursexu (continuing). And up to that time that the equivalent 
of the grants were much more than paid back to the Government in 
the form of lower fre ight rates on transportation of Government 
soldiers and of Government supplies, and other transportation. It 
paid not only the value of all of the gift, but a great deal more. Do 
you recall we had some legislation terminating or trying to terminate 
this land-grant subsidy to the railroads? 

Mr. Davis. I think I recall in that connection that a carload of 
Government freight sometimes was being routed four or five hundred 
miles around so as to get to a point where they could use those land- 
grant railroads. 

Mr. Vursevti. That was the testimony. 

Mr. Davis. They would just haul it all over the country at great 
cost to everybody. I will not pursue the matter further except to say 
that they could get a big surprise from private enterprise. 

I have one further observation, and then I will quit. Down in our 
part of the country we have been gaining in electric power. We are 
still very short because we are growing so fast, but I have come to the 
conclusion that if New E ngland i is bankrupt —and I say that generally 

because they do not have a sufficient amount of electric power, and 
if those industries and businesses move to my section, for instance, that 
will help us temporarily, but you know, that makes me take a states- 
man’s attitude—which would be surprising to me, if I do—but I tell 
you, Mr. Prince, I have come to the very definite and considered 
conclusion that what helps one segment of this country and one part of 
the population of this great country eventually affects all of it. So I 
do hope I can take a broad view of all these things. I hate to see some 
of those businesses in New England destroyed because they have to 
come to our part of the country for good labor that will work hard, 
and where they will have plenty of electric ity, because every time you 
take away from this part of the country and build down our way, 
eventually that is going to hurt us and the whole economy of the 
country. I have been anxious about that. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you not put a higher tax rate on those 
factories down there? They are moving out of New York City 
because they get a lower tax rate down there. 

Mr. Davis. I would not go into the tax structure with my dis- 
tinguished chairman, but I w ‘ll tell you what happens. We have the 
climate and electricity and people who have not yet found out that 
it is not good manners to work. They still work down there. 
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The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. Mr. Prince, I have observed in this hearing so far that 
one of the strong representations which has been made is that this is 
to be a self-liquidating venture through the payment of tolls. I have 
observed that tolls are not charged at the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Prince. That is not correct, so far as the Panama Canal is 
concerned, Doctor. Tolls are paid there. 

Mr. Woop. Tolls are charged there? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. Then I withdraw my question. 1 think it was stated 
here by someone that tolls were not charged. 

Mr. Prince. | think I did hear some such statement, but tolls are 
definitely charged at the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Woop. Then I withdraw that. 

Now, one more question and then I am finished. If private capital 
through the New York Power Authority were obtained, and if you 
were to build and maintain and distribute the electric power separately 
of this program, so that all that would be left for the taxpayers of 
America to build would be the St. Lawrence seaway, would you then 
be in favor of it in the present status? 

Mr. Prince. In favor of building the waterway? 

Mr. Woop. The St. Lawrence waterway, if the problem of power 
were taken over by the New York Power Authority, which they 
state they are perfectly willing and able to do, and which they state 
the money is available and ready for, and that all that is necessary is 
for them to get the consent of the Department of the Interior to do it, 
which so far has not been available. However, supposing that consent 
were obtained and the power development were subtracted from this 
program, would you then think it would be a good business venture? 

Mr. Prince. | am not sure whether that suggestion you make 
contemplates that in building the power project “New York would 
“en provided the dams that are necessary for the navigation project 
and, therefore, that the Federal Government would get half of the 
cost of this navigation project free from the State of New York. 

Mr. Woop. | think the head of the New York Power Authority 
testified in here that it would mean a turn-back to the Federal Govern- 
ment of somewhere around $38,000,000. That is what they would 
turn back toward the waterway in consideration of the dam. 

Mr. Prince. It is a little difficult to answer that question, it seems 
to me. You would have the same problem presented then, in other 
words, that vou have now, as to whether the cost of the project could 
be met by what your anticipated revenues from traffic over the water- 
way would be. I do not believe I could give a categorical answer to 
that. 1 think it would just depend on those facts. 

Mr. Woop. So the main thing I am attempting to get at is, you 
would remain just as much in opposition to the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway even supposing the power part of it were subtracted? 

Mr. Prince. I would say I have to know the facts, Doctor. 

Mr. Woop. It would not change your position; would it? 

Mr. Prince. I do not think so. 

Mr. Woop. Because your opposition is not to the power project, 
but it is to the waterway. 
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Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Woop. And even if the power project were subtracted you 
would still be against the waterway? 

Mr. Prince. To be absolutely certain | would be giving you a 
true answer, I think I would have to know a few more of the facts, 
but as it is set up here, if vour costs were going to be what they are 
up here for the waterway part of it alone 1 would still be opposed to 
it. because | would be convinced that that would not be a sound 
project economically, so far as the waterway is concerned. 

Mr. Woop. It would even be less so with the power business sub- 
tracted; would it not? That is, it might be possible to say that with 
electric power some of the deficit on the waterway might be met by 
the charges on electric power; might it not? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know whether that would be a real prob- 
ability, because as | understand it New York would, in effect, have 
control of the disposition of the power. At least, that is what the 
resolutions contemplate— that there will be an understanding reached 
between the Federal Government and New York whereby the power 
is turned over to New York for a consideration; namely, the cost of 
building that power project. Thereafter, assuming the returns and 
revenues from the disposition of the power would go to New York and 
not to the Federal Gevernment to reduce the cost of the navigation 
project, and assuming that vou included only a fair proportion of the 
total cost as a charge to New York—that is, that you did not pad it— 
my statement would be you would—— 

Mr. Woop. Yes, but you still maintain that with or without the 
power project in your opinion it still would not be a good business 
venture as set up at present? 

Mr. Prince. So far as the waterway is concerned? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. From all I can see, it would not; but as I say, 1 would 
still want to know exactly how it would line up after vou did that. 

Mr. Vursevu. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Woop. I am finished. 

Mr. Vursetyt. Mr. Chairman, there has been some talk as to 
whether or not this matter can be handled through privately financed 
free enterprise. Is it your opinion it could be from the study that 
you have made of it? Do you have information indicating, for in- 
stance, that Canada would finance it itself, possibly with financial 
interests in the United States cooperating? 

Mr. Prince. My view on both of those angles is that it would not 
be possible, Mr. Vursell, because I do not think the project is a sound 
one, and | think any businessman investigating it—which he would 
do before he would put his own money in—would discover that fact. 
Now, certainly, if he had before him only the flimsy evidence which 
you have to demonstrate that this project is supposedly self-liquidating, 
I am just positive that no private businessman would invest a dime. 
I do not think Canada would go in and do this on any such informa- 
tion as has been presented here either. 

Bear in mind that under this project—under this joint agreement 
Canada is paying only about one-sixth of what the United States is 
paying for the waterway part of the project. Naturally Canada 
speaks favorably of this project from the waterways standpoint when 
the United States is going to pay approximately six and one-quarter 
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times as much for the waterway as Canada. After you deduct the 
power cost which Ontario will pay to the Canadian Government and 
which New York will pay to the Federal Government you have a 
resulting cost for the waterway of $374,000,000 by the United States 
and $59,000,000 by Canada. Those figures do not include interest 
during construction. 

Mr. Vursexvu. | thought I would ask vou the question that if it 
were possible for private enterprise to do this that it would lessen the 
load that we are all concerned about on Federal expenditures and at 
the same time, and more important, I think it would put the manage- 
ment of it in better bands for the future. 

For instance, take the Post Office Department. We are running a 
deficit of something like $500,000,000 a year. Does anyone believe 
that if the Postal Department were turned over to business manage- 
ment and run by high-geared businessmen they would fail to develop 
management and make improvements and economies that would 
probably wipe out a greater part of the deficit? 

Mr. Prince. Maybe my reply to your question should have been 
very briefly that that will be fine. Let private enterprise do it. If 
private enterprise wants to do it then we will not be in here objecting. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Vurseny. Oh, ves; I will be glad to vield. 

Mr. Davis. You have been a student of the whole Post Office 
system, but I think you recall that it was never intended that the 
Post Office Department make any money, and if it came near breaking 
even it was all right. I mean, from its earliest days it was regarded 
that way because of the public service it was to render to allof the 
people of the country. So that is the one Department, I think, that 
few people would try to turn over to private business on its historical 
background. 

Mr. Vurserit. The gentleman is quite right. Of course, when the 
Post Office was established it was established as a communications 
agency for the conveyance and delivery of letters and periodicals, and 
so far as first-class mail and communications were concerned it has 
paid its way. 

However, in later years we put it into the express business and 
freight business through parcel post, where we are building these great 
buildings in Chicago and all over the Nation, and we have gone 
bevond the real purpose of the Postal Department as established. 

The CuarrMan. Let us turn to railroads. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, we have had the Securities and 
Exchange Commission brought in and the Post Office Department. 
Now let us get back to the seaway. 

The CuarrMan. Have you finished, Mr. Vursell? 

Mr. Vursexu. I have finished. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Biatrnix. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Prince, I like the statement 
that was made by my friend and colleague, Mr. Davis, that what was 
good for any section of the country was good for the country as a 
whole. It contributes to the strength and well-being of the country 
in time of peace, and also in case of war. 

Mr. Prince. The healthy development of any section of the 
country is definitely good for the country as a whole. 
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Mr. Buarnik. I have been iooking into this project for a number 
of years, and I have found that many who were doubters to begin 
with are now strongly in favor of this project for the same reasons 
that were mentioned by Mr. Davis. Mr. Vursell and my colleagues 
on the committee will understand that, speaking from a see ‘tional, or 
regional, or local interest, or from my own district’s interest, one 
might think that I have perhaps less reason than any member of the 
committee for being for the project, and perhaps some reason for being 
opposed to it. I come from that great iron ore country—the Mesabi 
Range——and I naturally do not want to see foreign iron ore to compete 
with Mesabi iron ore. 

At the outset naturally I would not want to see competition by 
foreign ores coming in to compete with the ores in my district, just as 
so many of you are reluctant to have any articles from foreign sources 
come in to compete with articles produced by our working men and 
women. But I am for the project because | know that foreign ore 
will not hurt us. 

To go back to the testimony which you presented, I shall try to 
confine myself at this time largely to the iron ore matter, because I 
happen to know just a little bit more about that than some of these 
other matters such as cost of construction, the available commerce, 
the potential traffic, and all of that. 

On your first page, Mr. Prince, you start off in the middle of your 
page—and I quote you: 

It must be borne in mind that the judgment and ultimate conclusions of the 
proponents, including Government officials who appeared, are of no value and are 
entitled to no weight if they are based on false premises. 

I would agree with that, and I also agree that the word “opponents” 
could also be added after the word “proponents.” It holds true for 
the opposition, too; does it not? 

Mr. Prince. It holds true for anyone; yes. 

Mr. Buarntrx. Then you say: 

the differences in conclusions are due primarily to the acceptance of different 
premises. 
So that the premise of the proponents—the major premise— seems to 
be that the reserves of high-grade ore in the Lake Superior district 
are nearing exhaustion, and your premise is that you have figures 
that prove that is not so. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prince. The figures that we have submitted so far as the 
quantity of high-grade ore remaining in the Lake Superior District 
and the Mesabi Range are those of the S Secretary of the Interior 
himself. 

Mr. Buatnix. You do accept those? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. I have no basis for an estimate other than that. 
His figures of total reserves of 2.4 billion for the Mesabi Range and 
3 billion for the Lake Superior region as a whole were, so far as we 
could ascertain, reasonable present estimates of the remaining high- 
grade ore in that region. 

Mr. Buarnikx. On page 2, will you refer to that? You say there 
that there were only two witnesses that purported to speak with 
first-hand knowledge, and you named them as the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. George Humphrey of the M. 
Hanna Co. 
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Now, would you agree with me that both of these witnesses—one 
a Government servant—and Mr. Humphrey having spent 30 years in 
the iron-ore-producing business—do have a good first-hand knowledge 
of the subject of iron ore reserves? 

Mr. Prince. | would think Mr. Humphrey would have a pretty 
good knowledge of the subject, although, as | understand it, he is 
not a geologist and his is second-hand information in the sense that 
he is relying on people who do have first-hand knowledge. That is 
my understanding of Mr. Humphrey’s background. He no doubt has 
available to him a good many people who are in that direct field of 
endeavor. 

Now, as to Secretary Chapman, I really cannot say, except that | 
do not believe that he himself has first-hand knowledge. Perhaps | 
was being generous. I meant that he had available to him also ex- 
perts who had knowledge in that field. 

Mr. Buarnik. And official agencies, such as various geological 
commissions and tax commissions of various States. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Biatnik. And also information required by State laws to be 
filed by the various mining companies themselves. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. In view of the fact, Mr. Prince, that you spent or 
devoted one-half of your testimony to the iron-ore situation, may I ask 
and Iam not trying to be personal here—what has been your experi- 
ence in connection with the production of iron ore? 

Mr. Prince. I have had no experience in that field. I have done 
this: I took this data presented by the Secretary of the Interior. 1 
analyzed it to the best of my ability and, based on published figures, 
1 was able to make certain deductions which seemed to me reasonable. 
I then conferred with a man whom I considered to be an eminent 
geologist on whether those were reasonable conclusions, and after that 
incorporated them as what seemed to me to be reasonable conclusions 
as to the evidence presented by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Biuarnikx. Then your conclusion was more or less summarized 
in your introductory statement on page 3, where you state: 

The Secretary's case on the inadequacy of Lake Superior ore finally hinged upon 
the claimed inadequacy of the reserves of the Mesabi open-pit direct shipping ore. 
Then your contention is that the Secretary claims that there is an in- 
adequacy of high-grade open-pit ore and he definitely did not estab- 
lish this inadequacy and that his own figures prove to you or lead you 
to believe that there is a reserve for the Mesabi Range of over 80 
years? 

Mr. Prince. That was my testimony. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. I am trying to get to the core of this, for here is our 
major difference. You say we have ore for 30 years, and the Secretary 
says we have an inadequacy in our reserves of open-pit direct-shipping 
ore. 
Now, were the figures upon which you came to your conclusion the 
same figures which led the Secretary of the Interior to his conclusion? 

Mr. Prince. For our purposes here, I took his figures. As I say, 
I had no basis for making a higher estimate of the ultimate reserves 
of high-grade ore in the Mesabi and Lake Superior region as a whole. 
I took for the purposes of illustration his projection of production from 
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those fields for the next 4 or 5 years which, mind you, is a very high 
rate of production, equal to the highest single year’s production rate in 
World War II. Then I said that at that rate of production, based on 
the reserves which he has estimated, we would have a supply of over 
30 years of high-grade iron ore in both the Mesabi and Lake Superior 
districts as a whole. 

Mr. Buarnikx. The reason I am questioning you on this point is to 
get us down to the point where we are talking from the same premise, 
or at least from the same facts. So that your case or your testimony 
here is based on the figures which the Secretary of the Interior has 
presented to this committee? 

Mr. Prince. So far as his ultimate reserves are concerned. 

Mr. Buarntk. Mr. Humphrey pointed out what is commonly 
known and accepted as a fact: That in the steel-producing are: 
that is, from Buffalo down to Pittsburgh, westward over Ohio and 
northern Indiana and the north Ohio Lake Shore, and up to Chicago 
some 75 percent of this country’s steel is produced. The ore which 
it has consumed last vear or had the capacity to consume is more 
than 86 million tons of ore. Ninety-five percent of all of that comes 
from the Lake Superior district, of which the overwhelming share is 
from the Mesabi. So, it boils down to the Mesabi iron range being 
the backbone of this whole production. I used the over-all national 
picture to narrow it right down to the source of the major amount of 
the tonnage of iron ore used by this large steel-producing area. 

So, we will now get down to the Mesabi. The reserves quoted by 
Secretary Chapman were about 490 million tons of open-pit direct- 
shipping ore. 

Mr. Prince. From the Mesabi? 

Mr. Buarnik. From the Mesabi. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Humphrey pointed out that in the last 10 
years more ore has been shipped out of the Mesabi itself than we now 
have in reserve, implying that if that same rate of production were 
to continue for the next 10 vears we will be running lower than for 
the past 10 vears. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. I thought that implication was really not 
warranted, based on the figures of what has happened to the reserves 
of the open-pit divect-shipping ore from the Mesabi Range. I 
think that is something that the committee would be interested in, 
because I got the same impression that vou just mentioned: That 
here we have had production of an amount in the last 10 vears about 
equal to what we have got left as a reserve of that character of ore. 
It definitely gives the impression, certainly to the lay mind, that, by 
golly, in another 10 vears we will be just about out of that, and we 
have got to look for something else. 

But look at what has happened to those reserves of open-pit direct- 
shipping ore. As of May 1, 1941, you had reported reserves for tax 
purposes of open-pit direct-shipping ore of 581,590,000 tons. As of 
May 1, 1945, that had dropped to 486,517,000 tons. Practically 
100,000,000 lower in 1945 than in 1941. But, come down 5 vears 
later to 1950, and vou see that as of May 1, 1950, you have 490,- 
810,000 tons of reserves. 

In other words, as of May 1, 1950, you have over 4,000,000 tons 
more of reserves of that type of ore than you had in 1945. 
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Mr. Buatnikx. You mean, by that, open-pit high-grade ore, and not 
including concentrates? 

Mr. Prince. Including no concentrates. Open-pit direct-shipping 
ore. 

On May 1, 1950, you have 4,000,000 tons more reported as a reserve 
by the Minnesota Tax Commission than you had on May 1, 1945. 
Just in that 5-vear period, mind you, from May 1, 1945, to May 1, 
1950, they have produced and shipped approximately 200,000,000 tons 
of that type of ore; that is,-the open-pit direct shipping ore. 

Now, that is why I think the impression is not one that is war- 
ranted. It is exactly what I thought was the impression created; 
that, because in 10 years we had produced an amount about equal 
to what we show now as the measured reserve, you would draw the 
conclusion that in another 10 years we would be all out of it. But 
look at what has actually happened. 

Mr. Buarnik. But, if you go over the entire period of the produc- 
tion of high-grade ore, this extra amount that is always found is due 
to many factors, such as developing of methods of moving earth which 
were not known 10 years ago or 15 years ago, and to success in develop- 
ing new sources. All through the period of the last 40 years it has 
been true that so many millions of tons of ore have been shipped; 
yet, a few additional millions of tons have been added through discov- 
ery and being declared as proven high-grade open-pit ore. But the 
supply keeps on narrowing constantly. Now it has just come to the 
point now where it is just too close for comfort. 

We cannot, and the mining companies are not, just resting on the 
assumption that somehow or other in the next 10 years there may be 
discovered some millions of tons more of high-grade ore. In the last 
5 years, from 1945 to 1949——— 

Mr. Avcuincioss. May I ask just one question? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. You are speaking of the Mesabi Range? 

Mr. Buarnik. Just of the Mesabi Range, Congressman Auchin- 
closs. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Thank you. 

Mr. Buarnik. In the last 5 years to which you referred the average 
consumption from the Mesabi Range was 41.2 million tons. It has 
been stepped up now so that in 1950 and for the next 5 years through 
1954 it will average about 49 million tons. So, just taking what we 
have here, 49 million tons a year from the Mesabi will give us a life 
of 10 years for the high-grade open-pit direct-shipping ore from the 
Mesabi. That is a fact. That is as far as is known of the proven 
reserves we have now. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That is a mathematical fact, but that does 
not seem to have been the practical fact, as it has worked out in the 

ast. 

Mr. Buatnik. That is right. There will be—— 

Mr. Prince. Looking at your reserves in 1945, when you had 486 
million tons of open-pit direct-shipping ore, and you shipped out 200 
million tons of that ore in the next 5 years, you would have said on 
that same proposition that you would have only 286 million left now. 
But, instead, what have you got? You have more than you had when 
you started; you now have 490 million. 
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Mr. Buiarntk. In addition to this 490 million of proven ore that 
we have, we generally know—and there is no dispute about it—that 
there is an indicated and inferred reserve of this Mesabi open-pit ore 
of 189 million over and above proven reserves. That is the best of 
the experts’ estimates; that is, the geologists and the tax commission 
people who are vitally concerned. That is the best they can produce. 

Believe me, Mr. Prince, there is no one who would rather see that 
figure at 800 million or 2 billion as far as my own area is concerned, 
for the development of that area, or the development of our country, 
or our defense in case of emergency. That 189 million of inferred 
reserves at the rate of 49 million tons a year gives you an additional 
4 vears. 

Mr. Prince. But that is another place where we do not think the 
impression is warranted. I do not think there is just another 4 years’ 
of leeway there. I think there are many, many more than that. The 
experts to whom I| have had access through reading and personal 
conferences arrive at this conclusion: That the probabilities are, based 
on developments in recent years, that most of the reserves from the 
Mesabi Range will ultimately be mined by the open-pit method. 

Mr. Buarnik. Il am coming to that point, Mr. Prince, and | do not 
mean to interrupt you here. 

Mr. Prince. Excuse me. 

Mr. Buartnik. It is so easy to confuse this iron-ore stiuation. Let 
us stick to the open-pit ore. The best figures we have here are 10 
years at the rate we are producing and are now producing and expect 
to produce for the next 5 years. The known reserves of open-pit ore, 
which has been the backbone of our whole steel-producing industry, 
are going to be depleted then. Then, from your inferred and indicated 
reserves, we have an additional 4 years which are very likely to be 
there. 

Do we accept those figures, or do we not? 

Mr. Prince. I do not accept them in this sense. I accept that as 
what the Secretary put in: that the 491 is an actual measured reserve 
for tax purposes. That is what is on the rolls for tax purposes; but 
I do not accept that the only increase in that type of ore will be the 
amount to bring it up to 680 million tons. We do not accept that 
premise. 

Mr. Biarnix. Give me then your estimate of how much further 
this open-pit ore will extend beyond the 14 years which the Secretary 
of the Interior and Mr. Humphrey and other mining people contend? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot give vou an estimate on that, Mr. Blatnik. 
I have pointed out, based on the experience of the past, what the 
probabilities are. Furthermore, we will have a geologist testify on 
the subject who perhaps would be a better one to examine on such 
questions. 

Mr. Biarntk. I have not gone into any detail and shall be glad to 
defer my last question, but I am trying to get testimony without 
going into too much detail as to the major facts on which you and I 
base our major premises or conclusions. You have no estimate to 
make on how far beyond 10 or 14 years the life of open-pit ore will be 
extended, and you have no estimate to make on how great a tonnage 
of high-grade ore may be available in 10 to 14 years? 

Mr. Dempsey. Will you permit me to ask a question, Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Buarnik. Surely. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Concerning the experts who made the 1941 esti- 
mates, are they the same who made the estimates in 1945? 

Mr. Buarnik. The sources are usually the same, with minor varia- 
tions. 

Mr. Dempsny. The estimate in 1945 was lower than in 1950? 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Notwithstanding the fact that 200 million tons were 
taken out. 

Now, predicated upon that, do you not assume that there might be 
the same condition prevailing now as then? [t is beginning to sound 
to me like a tax proposition. 

Mr. Buarnik. You see, Mr. Dempsey, that is what I am trying to 
get at. Iam not trying to dispute his figures or question them, but 
get a common base. How far do we proceed using a common base of 
facts and figures, and to what extent do we agree on those facts and 
figures, and how far beyond can we go on assumption? 

Mr. Dempsey. I think e xperience is the best measure of accuracy. 

Mr. Buarnik. But experience does not produce any figures here. 

Mr. Dempsey. It created some additional tonnage for you in 1950, 
as compared with 1945. 

Mr. Buarnik. Would vou say we can very likely expect we will have 
200 million tons of high-grade open-pit ore 14 years from now? You 
see, it is an assumption that is going to have to be substantiated in 
some measure with reliable facts. I will not press that in more detail 
now, but I will with your expert on minerals and your geologists later 
on, Mr. Prince, unless you wish to pursue this. 

Mr. Prince. I only want to do this, if [ may: Just to explain the 
purpose of my testimony and the point to which it went, 

In the first place, | want to be sure that the committee did not mis- 
understand what the situation was, based on the Secretary of the 
Interior’s testimony. As you may recall, in some parts of that it was 
quite confused. In other words, 1 quoted to you that statement 
where he said the—— 

Measured, indicated and inferred reserves of pit direct ship reserves. That in- 
cludes all of these things I was telling you of a moment ago, of concentrates and 
underground mining—680 million tons. 

Now, as vou and I have agreed what he intended to say was that, 
by including the “indicated and inferred” and adding those to the 
‘“measured,”’ he estimated 680 million tons just for the open-pit direct- 
shipping ore. But I was afraid that this committee, from hearing that 
particular testimony, would have thought that he had in mind that 
680 million tons was all you had, of concentrates and underground 
mining as well. 

Mr. Biuarnik. That is precisely, Mr. Prince, why I am trying to 
suggest this. When we talk about high-grade ores, | believe we should 
stick to that one subject. 

To wind this up, the best reliable figures we have are the same ones 
vou are using in your testimony. They are on the basis of 49 million 
tons a vear production. That is, on the basis of 49 million tons a year 
production, there are 10 vears of life of Mesabi Range high-grade open- 
pit ores, and a very probable 4 years additional, which would give us a 
maximum of 14. 

Mr. Prince. No. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Biarnix. But you have no other estimates? 
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Mr. Prince. I have indicated to you, and I do not think it is 
incumbent upon me, to get down to 29! vears or any other precise 
number of years. We are talking about the question of whether a 
case has been made by the proponents for this project. The Secretary 
has tried to present a picture, it seemed to me, of a critical situation 
in these ores, an emergency situation, one that had to be corrected 
immediately to get through this present emergency, and it was refer- 
ence to these ores and the estimate of 10 vears and 14 years that 
tended to create that impression. Now, my purpose is to show that 
the probabilities are that we have a supply of that very type of ore 
far in excess of 14 vears. 

Mr. Buarnikx. You have no idea of how many years? 

Mr. Prince. IT have no knowledge or ability to pin it down to a 
given number of vears. 

Mr. Buarnik. So, for the time being, we have no information to 
substantiate that conclusion, but you will have a further witness and 
will produce him? 

Mr. Prince. We have a little further information right here. I] 
quoted to you an article from the vice president of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, I believe it was, to the effect that it seemed 
highly likely that the bulk of the ore in the Mesabi Range——the bulk 
of all the reserves—would be mined by the open-pit method. I think 
that is substantial evidence. 

Mr. Buarnikx. We are talking again about the bulk. Let us dispose 
of this high-grade open-pit ore which is the backbone of our economic 
life and the backbone of any defense effort. I maintain, as I have 
stated, that 10 years to 14 vears is what we can expect, with some 
flexibility or leeway. Do you disagree and state you will submit 
evidence later on? 

Mr. Prince. I think I have submitted quite a bit of evidence here, 
Mr. Blatnik. I have submitted what has happened to that very type 
of ore you are talking about in the last 5 vears. 

Mr. Buarnik. You should have some idea of how far beyond 14 
years you can expect that high-grade ore to last. 

Mr. Prince. Again I do not think that I have to come down to a 
precise figure. Perhaps the geologists will be willing to do that. They 
have all proved so wrong in the past about the life of these reserves 
Time and time again they have estimated them and they have always 
been exceeded. Without fail they have exceeded every estimate that 
has ever been made. 

Mr. Buarnik. No one is more familiar with those estimates and 
the realities of that subject than the mining people themselves, and 
every single major mining company that has been on that iron range 
and is now operating there and trying to get every pound of ore they 

can out of there—every one of them has spent money running into 
millions of dollars for research to develop new methods of developing 
concentrates. This expensive research was going on for 12 vears in 
taconites and is now on the very threshold of making that com- 
mercially feasible. Also, we are literally combing the globe, as Mr. 
Dondero pointed out in his opening statement yesterday, to find new 
iron ore reserves. 

Mr. Foy himself, another mining man, of Republic Steel, said: 

We have literally searched the globe for reserves to augment our dwindling 
domestic supplies. Literally millions were spent in the process 
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These people are not going to spend all of that money unless they 
have absolute evidence and sound reasons to lead them to believe they 
are compelled to go out and invest this enormous amount of money 
just to find new sources or to replace their dwindling reserves on the 
Mesabi. 

Mr. Prince. I do not think there is any doubt but what they have 
gone out to find new reserves, and that is a very wise and sensible 
thing to do. 

Mr. Buatnik. But they would not do it if they had adequate re- 
serves on the Mesabi, would they? 

Mr. Prince. I doubt, sir, and it is nothing to quarrel about, I 
suppose, but I do not think this committee should have the impression 
based on the evidence that has been submitted, that this open-pit 
direct-shipping ore is going to run out in 10 years or 14 years. 

I have one other bit of evidence. You indicated you did not think 
that evidence had been submitted. Well, I believe I have submitted 
some substantial evidence to indicate that those estimates are sub- 
stantial underestimates. Here is another bit of evidence as to where 
more of that will come from. Between 1941 and 1950, 99,982,000 
tons of reserves that were classified as underground mining reserves 
have been transferred to the open pit. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. That accounts in part for that 
increase. 

Mr. Prince. That is in 10 years. Just the new equipment and all 
those things that you spoke of permit us to convert what used to be 
underground mining to open-pit mining. That has been and will 
continue to increase that estimate of ores in that category. 

Mr. Buatnrk. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. And that is why I think that very substantial evi- 
dence has been submitted to indicate that those estimates are too low. 

Mr. Buarnikx. That evidence only substantiates this assumption, 
and justifiably so, that there will be additional ore to carry us beyond 
the 14-year limit; but we have no way of determining how much. 

Using this 2.4 billion tons of reserves of all kinds of ore on the 
Mesabi——- 

Mr. Prince. Wait. All kinds of high-grade ore. 

Mr. Buarnik. You include concentrates in there, do you not? 

Mr. Prince. Concentrates of high-grade ore. I do not include 
taconites in there, and neither did the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Buatnix. All of the ores except taconite? 

Mr. Prince. I did not want anybody to get the impression that 
that includes the almost limitless reserves of taconite there. 

Mr. Buarnik. Break down the 2.4 and tell us on what premise you 
are proceeding? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot break it down any more than the Secretary 
did. Wait a minute. I could give you an approximation of those 
reserves for 1949, and that might give you an idea of the reserves today. 

Mr. Buatnik. I am referring to this 2.4 billion tons of reserves 
which you used in your testimony, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. That is the Secretary of the Interior’s figure. 

Mr. Buarnik. And you are accepting those figures, are you? 

Mr. Prince. I explained the reason why I accepted them, and I did 
accept them for those purposes. 
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Mr. Buarnik. And that 680 million is high-grade ore. We have 
just passed over that point. Now let us go to the rest of the ore. 
What is the nature of the rest of that ore? 

Mr. Prince. I will have to tell you what the Secretary himself 
called it. He said there were 912 million on the tax rolls. <A total of 
912, of which the 491 was the open-pit direct-shipping. 

Mr. Buiarnikx. Getting back——— 

Mr. Prince. I am coming to your point now. 

In addition, the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines estimate the 
indicated and inferred reserves, comparable in grade to the ore already mined, at 
1.5 billion tons. 

[ accepted the Secretary of the Interior’s statement on that. 

Mr. BLarnix. Then you accepted his figures, and they are the 
same figures, that is, 2.4, which is the total of all of the proven ore 
underground and open-pit, high-grade direct-shipping and concen- 
trate. That is, the proven amount of ore is a little over 900 million 
tons. That is proven. Then the estimated and inferred, according 
to the best experts’ and geologists’ estimates, that they can find, is 
almost 144 billion which, added to it, makes 2.4. 

Mr. Prince. This is the Mesabi Range alone. 

Mr. Buatnik. That is right. We have disposed already of the 680 
million that we have on record here. You and I are using the same 
figures. Six hundred and eighty from 900 million leaves us only 
120 million tons of open-pit ore that should be concentrated, approxi- 
mately, before it can be shipped out, on the Mesabi Range. 

Mr. Picxerr. If you had 900 million then you have 220 million left. 

Mr. Biarnik. That is only open-pit concentrates. Then we have 
underground ore too, you see. Direct-shipping ore and concentrates. 

Mr. Pickerr. But you said subtracting that from 900 million you 
have 120 million. Actually you have 220 million, and I do not care 
what arithmetic you use. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. So the total of the open-pit concen- 
trates, the underground concentrates, and underground direct-shipping 
makes a balance of some two hundred and some million. 

Mr. Prince. I do not follow you, Mr. Blatnik. Where are vou 
getting that? Would you tell me the two figures you have in that 
equation to get that? 

Mr. Biarnik. That is from the Secretary’s figures which I believe 
were put in the record of the transcript. 

Mr. Prince. I am trying to follow you and I want to follow along 
with your line of thinking. 

Mr. Buarnik. The proven amount of ore. 

Mr. Prince. Between the 680 and 912. 

Mr. Buarnitk. The proven amount of ore we have now, according 
to the Secretary’s figures, is 912 million. 

Mr. Prince. Right. 

Mr. Buarnik. Six hundred and ninety-two is all the high-grade 
ore, both proven and inferred. 

Mr. Prince. That is his estimate. 

Mr. Buiarnik. That leaves a total of 200 million of open-pit con- 
centrates and undérground concentrates. 

Mr. Prince. You are putting some different things in your equation. 

The 912 is nothing but measured. 
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Mr. Biarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. If vou deduct any figure from the measured reserve 
you have got to deduct another figure that relates to just measured 
reserves. In other words, you have to deduct 491 from the 912. 
The remainder then would be the measured ore of these other types 
that you spoke of. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Buarnikx. Yes. 1 am sorry. I did not bring in the inferred 
open-pit ore. You are right. How much open-pit ore other than 
direct-shipment do we have left, that is, proven ore? 

Mr. Prince. Proven? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. About 421 million, according to the figures submitted 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Buarnik. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Prince. I said about 421 million, as I make it out. 

Mr. Buarnik. No; 121 million. 

Mr. Prince. | do not follow you, sir. He submitted a figure of 
912 as the measured reserve. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. The total of all ore. 

Mr. Prince. You have 491 million as the measured open-pit 
direct-shipping ore. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. Subtract that from 912 and I get in my head 421, 
and that | would take to be the measured reserve of your open-pit 
concentrates and your underground. 

Mr. Biarnik. I am talking about open-pit contentrates only. 

Mr. Prince. And direct-shipping ore. 

Mr. Buarnik. T am talking about open-pit concentrates only. You 
took the open-pit concentrates and all underground ores. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. I say that is the only thing the 
Secretary gives. 

Mr. Buarnik. You do not know how much of that is open-pit 
concentrates? 

Mr. Prince. Not of that particular figure, because I do not have 
it as of January of this year. 

Mt. Buarnik. The Bureau of Mines figure is 121 million. I want 
it for the record so it can be checked on later. 

Mr. Prince. That is not in the record so far. That is the figure 
you obtained, you mean. 

Mr. Buarnik. To wind up this whole thing then, using the same 
figure vou are using, submitted by the Secretary of the Interior, there 
are 2.4 billion tons. I believe that is not an adequate reserve to meet 
all of our demands. It will supply a substantial share of ore for a 
long time to come, as the Secretary said, and you agree, and I do. 
Mr. Humphrey said, and I believe Mr. Foy, that the figures do show 
the high-grade ore is going to run out in ten or fourteen-plus years 
at the most. 

Mr. Prince. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Buarnix. Let me finish. Of the balance of that 2.4 billion, 
which is about 1! billion, over 900 million are inferred open-pit con- 
centrates. So you are contending that we can base or stake our fu- 
ture security and the welfare of our future economy, which is an ex- 
panding one, and expanding rapidly, on the 900 million tons of ore, 
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which is not proven, but inferred, and is a concentrate ore, and cannot 
be shipped directly? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot go along with a good many of those premises. 
We were together for a while, but I cannot go along with a lot of those 
premises, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnik. If you will, submit for the record, Mr. Prince, any 
figures that will differ with those. Will you do so later? 

Mr. Prince. It is just a question of what deductions we make from 
the figures in the record here. 

Mr. Biarnik. I have now reached this premise and come to this 
conclusion. The figures that the Secretary presented, and the figures 
which you have used, and the figures ] have used—the same figures 
show that your proposal would be to stake our future on the producing 
of ore that is not proven in the amount of 900 million tons. It is 
very likely to be there, but it is a concentrate. 

Mir. Prince. That is one figure that IT do not think there is any basis 
forin the record. You may have some basis for it, but there is nothing 
in the record on it. 

Mr. Brarnik. How much underground ore do your tables show? 
I mean, open-pit ore? 

Mr. Prince. We did not get the breakdown. The Secretary did 
not give it. We do not know. I can give you this as an indication: 
That perhaps of this indicated and inferred 1}: billion that he submitted 
for the record, quite a lot of it may be underground direct-shipping 
ore, according to its present classification; but just as happened in the 
past, where in the last 10 vears they transferred 100 million tons 
from that category to the category of open-pit direct-shipping ore, 
the same thing can happen. All of the underground ore, so far, ] 
think you will agrce, or practically all of it, has been direct-shipping 
ore, 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. When you transfer ore from the underground classi- 
fication to the open-pit classification vou are transferring it also to 
the open-pit direct-shipping ore classification. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. And in the last 10 years you transferred 100 million 
tons of that. 

Mr. Buarnix. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. I think that definitely gives an indication that you 
are going to transfer much more in the future. 

Mr. Buarnix. The best we can come to is that the figures indicate 
there will be additions, and I believe there will be some additions, 
but we have no way of determining just what additions. The mining 
companies have been forced to £o elsewhere for high-grade direct- 
shipping ore. 

Mr. Prince. They have gone elsewhere. I think another thing 

hat has to be borne in mind in connection with this is the tax strue- 
tures In your State. As soon as you prove up the ore vou immediate 
start paying an ad valorem tax which is a very substantial figure. If 
you prove up an amount of ore longer than enough to program yout 
production for a reasonable pe ‘riod of years in advance, then you are 
being a foolish businessman, because you are not going to use it, and 
° you are going to do is pay taxes on it for an additional number of 


Cars, 
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It is not just when you produce the ore and take it out of the ground 
that you pay the tax, but as soon as you know it is in there and 
discover it definitely then you begin to pay the tax. 

Mr. Buarnik. But the mining companies do know whether it is 
there or not. Very often they have known and not revealed it, but 
they know enough to go and literally comb the world for it now. They 
who know better than anyone else, feel that at stake is the entire 
future of these large corporations, resting on their ability to get high- 
grade direct-shipping ore in large quantities from abroad. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Biarnik. Let me finish, and I will yield to you. The fact is 
that even now they are squeezing every pound of ore they can out of 
the Mesabi, and they cannot meet the demand for iron ore. They 
are as of this year behind around 2 million tons. I am quite certain, 
and I think you will agree, that they may squeeze enough to make up 
that 2 million so that we may not have a deficit for 1950, but that 
deficit is going to continue to grow and even if we get 10 million tons 
from Labrador and 10 or 15 million, or whatever they expect, from 
Venezuela, and out of Steep Rock 2% million or 3}; million by 1960, 
and if taconite develops the way we hope it will—and we want to do 
everything to make it possible—even then they will be short a good 
10 million tons by 1960 by the most conservative estimates. 

Now, if these other sources do not produce what is anticipated, 
that is, from Venezuela, and Labrador, and Steep Rock, and Liberia, 
and the taconite, and Mexico, Cuba, Canada, and others—if they do 
not produce what is anticipated by 1960 it is possible for that deficit 
to get to be as large as 40 million tons. That is the problem we are 
up against. Where are we going to get enough ore to tide us over a 
period of years and to insure furnishing the ore that is so basic for 
our economy and defense? Where will we get it in enough quantity 
to meet the additional demand? 

Mr. Humphrey testified last year their stockpile reserves are down 
to the lowest level at any time they can recall in the period of opera- 
tious. They are just hard-pressed to get enough ore to meet the 
demand which the present situation has placed upon them. 

I am sorry, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like to make this observation, which has 
beev brought out or inferred a number of times. Secretary Chapman 
on an inquiry stated that there was a tremendous acreage of unde- 
veloped area, and it has been brought out today that these steel 
companies only pay a surface value tax until the area is developed. 
Then, when the amount of ore is determined, they then have to pay 
the tax on the value of the ore that is determined. Possibly the 
reason why some steel companies, I might suggest to my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota, possibly the reason they are hunting new 
locations of ore is because of the tax structure of your State, which 
forces them to look for new and cheaper sources of ore. 

Perhaps if your tax structure were changed they might not be 
hunting ore—because they are looking for cheaper ore. 

Mr. Buatrnrk. They have always looked for cheaper ore, Mr. 
McGregor, but as you said, it is possible that because of the tax 
situation it isso. They have been mining there under the Minnesota 
tax laws for fifty years, and they intend to stay there. They are 
going to stay there, but the heavy pressure because of the demand 
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for a large amount of ore over a period of many years has compelled 
them to spend hundreds of millions of dollars—not millions of dol- 
lars—to try to get ore from new sources. They have got to have it 
to survive and live. I do not think it is a matter of being overtaxed 
at all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is also true that on all of this exploration they 
deduct that charge before they pay a Federal tax, is it not? 

Mr. Buarnik. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Dempsey. I can. Certainly they deduct it. Otherwise they 
would not be making all of these explorations. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean to say, Mr. Dempsey, that the only 
reason they are making the explorations - 

Mr. Dempsey. | do not say it is the only reason, but | do know 
they would not be spending hundreds of millions of dollars if it were 
not a deductible item. 

Mr. Jones. How much is a deductible item on this? 

Mr. Dempsey. Everything that is paid out for exploration. 

Mr. Buarnik. The crux of the matter now is that we need a lot of 
ore, and need it for a long time to come. We are going to have to get 
substantial quantities abroad, and we want to increase substantially 
the sources of high-grade ore from concentrates and taconites. 

Mr. Donvrero. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to answer 
Governor Dempsey, the gentleman from New Mexico, and say that 
that would not apply, Governor, to the companies that are exploring 
for ore in Labrador and Quebec, because they admit that they are 
spending $155,000,000 in building that railroad while we are sitting 
here hearing these witnesses. So it would not apply to them. 

Mr. Dempsey. Why would it not apply to them? 

Mr. Donprro. Because they have gone way beyond the explora- 
tory period. They are building the railroad to bring the ore out now. 

Mr. Dempsey. They also get a deduction for that. 

Mr. Donpero. That may be true. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is true. It is like the oil business. Oil producers 
are exploring for oil now, and they could not explore if there were no 
tax deduction. 

Mr. Donprero. Of course, they are entitled to the cost of the 
railroad. I might say to you that it is American money that is 
doing it. 

Mr. Dempsey. Oil operators are entitled also to the expense in 
connection with drilling dry holes because they are testing up an area, 

Mr. Donprro. This is way beyond that. They are going to bring 
the ore out and are building the railroad to do it. 

Mr. Dempsey. | hope oil is brought out, too. 

Mr. Buarnix. May I proceed? The crux of the question is to get 
the ore so as to give us the quantities and expansibility required. 
We are losing that expansibility on the iron range. You contend 
without very much supporting evidence that we can stake our future 
on some of the remaining concentrate ores, primarily open-pit, you 
say, and such ores as taconites. We contend that 

Mr. Prince. | am sorry. Your question gets so long I cannot 
take exception to all parts of it. I would like, if possible, to break it 
and comment on it bit by bit. 
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We do not contend that you are going to get all of your iron ore 
from the Mesabi Range or the Lake Superior district and from the 
high-grade ore. What we do contend is you do not have the critical 
situation in that ore that | would have said members of this committee 
would have felt we had. 

Mr. Buarntk. Mr. Prince, I wish you would bring me the figures to 
convince me here that we do not face a very critical situation in our iron 
ore supply. There is no other source of getting this expansibility 
which provides the quantities of ore we need when we need it than 
the open-pit direct-shipping ore. 

On page 12—-and this is the thing that [ could not quite agree 
with —the method in which you did use the same figures to prove your 
point. On page 12 you are comparing figures on the Mesabi Range 
between 1938 and 1942 in shipments of the open-pit direct-shipping 
and shipments on the open-pit concentrates. Now, you state here 
that from 1938 to 1942 the open-pit direct-shipping ores were 510 
percent greater, and you say the shipments of open-pit concentrates 
were 539 percent greater. What are the absolute figures on the 
amounts of open-pit direct-shipping and the open-pit concentrates 
which were shipped? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot give you that precisely, but I can approxi- 
mately. 1 think in 1938 the open-pit concentrates represented about 
IS.S percent. 

Mr. Buarnix. In 1938? 

Mr. Prince. Of total shipments. Excuse me—19.1 percent in 1938. 

Mr. Buatrnik. Would you repeat that figure? 

Mr. Prince. The percent of the total ore shipments from Minnesota 
in 1938 represented by concentrates was 19.1 percent. 

Mr. Buarnik. | am asking for the tonnage. 

Mr. Prince. The year 1938, you will recall, was a very low year. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. It was the lowest vear for a long time. 
During the period 1931 to 1940—and we will get to your details 
later—-the average shipment was 4'5 million tons of open-pit concen- 
trates. The average shipment of open-pit ore was about 16 million 
tons. 

In 1942 the concentrate open-pit shipping was 16 million tons, 
which was the highest ever reached until this year, but the open-pit 
direct-shipping ore was 51 million tons. 

What I am getting at is in your testimony, Mr. Prince, vou suggest 
that the tonnages were similar. The reason [ am trying to get the 
absolute tonnages is that you are using some percentage figures toshow 
that open-pit concentrates shipped were greater than open-pit direct 
shipments. Therefore you conclude that the production of ore con- 
centrates from the Mesabi Range had the same degree of expansibility 
as the open-pit direct-shipping ore. 

The fallacy in using figures that way is this: Let us say the under- 
ground shipment of ore is 1 million tons a year. Then you increase 
that by 400 percent, it jumps from 1 million to 4 million tons. Let us 
say that open-pit ores are 20 million tons, and they jump up to SO 
million. The percentage of increase is the same, 400 percent. So, 
therefore, vou would conclude, on the method on which you come to 
that conclusion on the degree of expansibility, that the degree of 
expansibility is the same. Both the underground and open-pit ores 
increased 100 percent. 
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Now, what we are interested in in expansibility is now only degree, 
but volume. It is a comparison of 20 to 80 and 1 to 4. You do not 
have it in the underground ores, but you do have it in the open-pit ores. 

Mr. Prince. I agree with you that the volume is a very important 
consideration, but I just do not want the figures you ¢ ited to indicate 
that this is insignificant. Your concentrates in 1938 pe presented 19.1 
percent of the total, and when you began to step it up in 1939, 1940, 
1941, and 1942, here is what happened to the percentage of the total 
ores represented by concentrates. It was 18.8 in 1939, a drop of only 
three-tenths of 1 percent. It remained 18.8 in 1940, another year 
of great expansion. In 1941 it jumped to 23 percent of the total, 
and increased in 1942, the greatest year of production in history, when 
the concentrates represented 23.9 percent. So it is a substantial 
figure, and not an insignificant one. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. It is a substantial figure, and here is 
the conclusion we come to. The pressure on the ore industry because 
of this dwindling expansibility of the open-pit direc t-shipping ore has 
been such as to ‘compel them to go as much as possible into the con- 
centrate field in order to extract every pound of ore which they can 
from this low-grade ore. In other words, right there it shows we are 
losing the expansibility in the low-grade ores. 

Mr. Prince. When you say concentrates in the low-grade ores 
those are not the concentrates that have been contributing all of this 
production. It is concentrates of relatively high-grade ore. Eighty 
percent—on the average almost 85 percent—of your concentration 
has been a simple washing process of high-grade ore. 

Mr. Buarnik. Eighty-five percent just pure washing? What per- 
cent would be crushing and screening and jigging before the washing? 

Mr. Prince. Washed alone. That is the ave rage from the begin- 
ning of the production to date. It is 84.1. Other than washed, 15.9. 

Mr. Buarnik. If vou will read the footnote on the source of those 
figures you will also discover that many tons of ore are listed as washed 
ores to which preliminary work had to be done, where they were 
either ground up, crushed, screened, or perhaps jigged. 

Mr. Prince. According to the footnote, that footnote goes to the 
other than washed, in the 15 percent bracket. 

Mr. Buarnik. No. It is later washed. Because it is listed as 
washed ores does not mean that is the only process through which 
that ore had to go. 

Mr. Prince. The footnote to the 15.9 percent says: 

Includes jigged, high-density, and other grade concentrates, magnetite concen- 
trates, sinter, sinter-dried ore, dried ore, and taconite magnetic concentrates. 

Mr. Buarnikx. To conclude here—lI have more questions, but our 
(ime is running out—I still contend, and the mining company people 
contend, and our State officials, four members of the Cabinet, and our 
war defense officials, that our expansibility and our capacity to ex- 
pand rapidly and produce enormous amounts has reached an upper 
limit. They are compelled to invest their money in research to 
develop additional sources, every source they possibly can, such as 
from low-grade taconites within the continental borders to every 
possible foreign ore source. 

I contend that the Labrador ore offers the greatest expansibility in 
proven absolute reserves of 400 million tons of direct -shipment open- 
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pit ore. The only bottleneck to getting that at the rate of 10 or 15 
or 20 million tons a year is the bottleneck in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Prince. Of course, we quite disagree with your conclusions 
on the expansibility of the Labrador ore. In other words, just scoop- 
ing the ore out,of the ground is not all that counts. To have real 
genuine expansibility in the source of ore you have got to have all of 
the other facilities that go along with it, and they will not have those 
available in Labrador. So that their expansibility is going to be a 
very limited one, and it will be in a volume of ore which will be a very 
small percentage of our total ore requirements. So, in no sense of the 
word would the Labrador source be even comparable in a small way 
with the position occupied by the Mesabi Range heretofore. 

Mr. Buarnik. A minimum of 10 million tons will amortize the 
investment in Labrador, as Mr. Humphrey testified, with the definitely 
known ability to double that amount. The expansibility is in the 
source of the ore and not the rail facilities, because in my knowledge 
in the last war in the Mesabi area we were able to jump from a produc- 
tion of 30 million tons right up to 40 million, and then 68 million tons. 
The bottleneck was not the facilities for handling it, but the railroads. 
That was possible because we had this direct-shipment ore available. 
If it was not there you could not do it with or without the railroads. 

Mr. Prince. And it would not have been possible if you had not 
had those other facilities available. 

Mr. Biarnik. That is right, and your facilities to get that ore from 
Labrador which limits the expansibility of that and blockades us 
away from that vast amount of ore is the bottleneck in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. We are proposing to break through that 
bottleneck to give us that seaway to open up the lower lake ports in 
order to get to the furnaces the additional amounts of needed ore to 
meet the deficit which is confronting us in this year, and which will 
confront us in increasing dimensions in the next 10 years. 

The people who want to use that seaway and want to break through 
that bottleneck in the International Rapids section are willing to pay 
tolls. The largest toll payers most likely will be the people who 
mine in Labrador. If they ship 10 million tons of ore alone through 
the seaway—which they can ship very easily—and | am not talking 
about 20 million tons a year now, but 10 million tons a year alone 
that will do the following. At a toll rate of 50 cents a ton, will still 
enable them to maintain a competitive position in the ore market 
10 million tons, at 50 cents a ton, is $5,000,000 a year. Multiply 
that by 40 years and you have $200,000,000. The cost of navigation 
on this project alone is $360,000,000. So we know now certainly 
almost two-thirds of the cost of the navigation costs of this great 
project can be paid for alone just by the mining operations. 

Mr. Prince. Time is running out, and | cannot reply in detail to 
that, but I do not agree with you at all that you have an assured 10 
million tons for the waterway, even though you have an assured 
10 million tons in Labrador. Mr. Humphrey testified on this, | 
remember, that 2 to 4 million tons would go to the east coast, whether 
or not you have the waterway. He also made it clear he was not a 
guaranteed customer of this waterway, but would only be a customer 
if it were cheaper to haul it that way. 
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There are definite possibilities of it being cheaper to haul some of it 
to present destinations by presently available means of transportation, 
which would be competitive with your proposed waterway. So he 
is not a guaranteed customer, and we do not have a guarantee of even 
the 10 million tons for the waterway. ‘That is a brief reply. 

Mr. Buarnik. He came here and said he would ship all the ore he 
could over the waterway with a 50-cent toll per ton. 

Mr. Prince. If it would be cheaper he said he would ship it over 
the waterway. 

Mr. Buiatnik. On the basis of the fact that he felt it would be 
cheaper he came here and presented his problem and his case, asking 
for the authorization of this project, and he presented support of this 
project and said it would be a benefit which would make it possible 
for him to use the ore in Labrador. 

Mr. Prince. | thank you very much. I hope vou realize that the 
intensity with which I pursued the interrogation does not mean there 
is anything personal against vou. I appreciate the way you have 
answered the questions, and I appreciate the way you have presented 
your good case. I thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan.’ The meeting will now adjourn until tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, you mean there are others who will 
want to question me? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. That is right. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee adjourned until 
10 a.m. of the next day, Thursday, April 5, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTrEE ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CHatrmMan. The meeting will come to order, a quorum being 
present. 

Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman, I might not be a much more effective 
commentator than | am an interrogator of witnesses, but | do want 
to make an observation or two. My interest in these proceedings 
and their tenor this week has become greatly enhanced because it is 
evident that the committee as a whole has exhibited a great deal 
greater interest in the proceedings this week than in any similar 
period heretofore. A few days ago in one widely circulated publica- 
tion that is well known | observed the statement that on Monday 
the House Public Works Committee hearing on the St. Lawrence 
seaway for the opponents would continue for at least 10 yvears——and 
the word “years”? was used in the publication. I thought that was 
a typographical error, but 1 am convinced, in view of the proceedings 
this week to date, with one witness being on the stand for this the 
fourth day, that there may be some element of truth in that. 

| hope that in the course of this discussion neither I nor any other 
member of the committee will approach the answer to this problem 
on the basis of provinciality, but will do it from the standpoint of 
what they deem in the mind of each individual member of this com- 
mittee to be in the best interests of the greatest number of people of 
the United States as a whole. I hope to approach this subject on 
that basis myself, and I feel sure each member of this committee will 
conscientiously do so, So I do not approach this problem from the 
standpoint of whether it is of benefit to a certain limited number of 
steel-industry people, or ore-mining concerns, or whether it is a 
matter of damage to certain railroads in this country or certain port 
interests in the United States, whether they be on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, or Gulf coasts. 

My concern with this problem is the concern I have for every 
major problem that is presented to this committee. That is, is the 
project essential to the national defense, or is it essential to the 
national welfare and economic development of the Nation. If it is, 
then is the essentiality such as to justify and require the a nditure 
involved? If the answer is ‘‘Yes’’ to those questions then, can we, 
ubove that, afford that essentiality under the present circ cleanest 
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With those brief comments as a preface I have some questions | 
would like to ask the witness in reference to some matters that have 
not yet been covered by the committee, | think, and in reference to 
some matters that may have been referred to. 

At the initiation of your examination by members of this committee, 
Mr. Prince, reference was made to the fact that in 1931 1 believe some 
10 railroads had expressed a favorable view in reference to the con- 
struction of this project. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—Con. 


Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. Those railroads were named. I do not now recall 
their names, but can you tell this committee whether those railroads 
mentioned are now members of the Association of American Rail- 
roads? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot recall the exact names either, Mr. Pickett, 
but as I heard them put in the record my impression is that every 
one of them is now a member of the Association of American Railroads. 

Mr. Pickxerr. All right. Whether those railroads mentioned are 
members of the Association of American Railroads or not, does your 
organization at this time, or have you in the past 2 years, attempted 
to exert any pressure or persuasion of any character on any of those 
railroads in reference to what position they may want to take on the 
present proposal? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. That is not our policy under any conditions. 

Mr. Pickerr. Are those railroads as free today, as far as your 
organization is concerned, to come before this committee and testify 
on this proposition as if you did not have any Association of American 
Railroads? 

Mr. Prince. They are entirely free to do so. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know of any railroads that are now in favor 
of this project? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. I know of none. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know of any opposition to this project 
besides railroads? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. Quite a lot. The railroads are by no means 
the only element of the economy that is opposed to this project. 

Mr. Pickerr. What other elements of the economy can you 
mention, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prince. The coal interests, generally speaking, are opposed 
to the project; the labor interests of the coal industry and the railroad 
industry; the ports along the seaboard, generally speaking, are opposed 
to it; chambers of commerce throughout the United States, scattered 
widely among the States, have expressed their opposition. Many 
business associations have expressed their opposition. Shippers’ 
organizations—the largest shippers’ organization in the United States 
is opposed to this project. Those are among the interests that are 
opposed to this project. 

Mr. Pickerr. From the time these hearings commenced this year, 
and for a number of months in the preceding Congress, I have received 
communications from various sources indicating newspaper views 
pro and con. Do you have that information yourself, Mr. Prince? 
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Mr. Prince. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then ean it be said in your opinion that the opposi- 
tion to this project, or the proponents for this project are localized to 
any given region of the United States, or any given type of industry 
in the United States? 

Mr. Prince. I do not think it is localized. 1 think it has been 
considered as widely throughout the country as almost any project 
of this character that has ever been before the Congress. Perhaps the 
intensity of the interest is greater in certain sections than in others, 
but there is a very widespread interest throughout the country. 

Mr. Pickerr. Adverting again to the 10 railroads whose names 
have been mentioned as formerly sponsoring the project, do you know 
whether those railroads are now in favor of it? 

Mr. Donpero. What was the last question? 

Mr. Pickerr. The railroads you referred to in your interrogation 
as having once been in favor of the project, as evidenced by their 
testimony—I asked him the question now as to whether he has any 
information whether they now favor the project. 

Mr. Prince. Those railroads, | am quite certain, are now opposed 
to this project. 

Mr. Picxetr. Where are those railroad lines located? That is, 
where do the lines originate and where do they terminate? 

Mr. Prince. For the most part, the railroads that were mentioned 
were located in what is known as the western district. The railroads 
in the country are divided into three districts—the eastern, southeast- 
ern, and western. As I recall it, all but one of the railroads mentioned 
are entirely in the western district. I think the preponderance of the 
ones mentioned were what would be designated as northwestern rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now you referred to the western district. What 
would you say is the imaginary line between the western district and 
the eastern district, for instance? 

Mr. Prince. Chicago. 

Mr. Prexerr. Then the railroads involved are principally those 
that haul into the Great Lakes region in the vicinity of Chicago, and 
west? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Prekerr. Generally speaking, Mr. Prince, there has been some 
reference made here to the fact that what helps one area of the United 
“tates helps another. 

Mr. Prince. I have heard that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prekerr. Is the converse of that true? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly. 

Mr. Pickerr. So if any given project is constructed or any partic- 
ular economic failure should occur in one section of the country 
that materially hurt that region it would then just as likely spread 
out throughout the whole country as the benefits from a valuable 
project would. Is that not true? 

Mr. Prince. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Pickrerr. There has been some interrogation in reference to 
the amount of petroleum that is expected to be transported over the 
seaway if and when it is constructed. Various estimates, from 550,000 
tons to figures ranging from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons, have been 
used. Do we have any information at this time as to how much 
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petroleum is now being carried in the present water-transportation 
facilities in the Great Lakes region? 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I do not have that figure. It is available. 
There are statistics as to the commodities being transported through 
the present waterways, published by the Canadian Transportation 
Authority, and they are available, and I can supply it if you wish. 

Mr. Pickerr. If you would do that, it would be appreciated. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince follows: ) 


According to the Summary of Canal Statistics published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in Canada, for the season of navigation 1950, there was a 


movement of petroleum and other oils of 1,165,897 tons through the St. Lawrence 
canals and 1,356,630 tons through the Welland Ship Canal. There was also a 
movement west-bound of oil and gasoline through the Canadian and United 
States locks at the Soo of 826,205 tons (petroleum not shown separately). 

Mr. Pickrrr. Now then, do we know how much petroleum is being 
produced in Alberta, in Canada, at this time, and how it is being 
transported to the consumption areas? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know whether that is available or not, Mr. 
Pickett. The Alberta development is a fairly recent one, and I do 
not know what figures are available on that. I would assume that the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of the Interior would 
have such figures if they are available. 

Mr. Pickerr. You have no source of information, so far as you 
know, except the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
the Interior, from which that could be secured? 

Mr. Prince. Or Canadian sources. They would be the primary 
sources. 

Mr. Prcekerr. Do you know the method of transportation, of that 
petroleum that is being produced, to the consuming areas now? 

Mr. Prince. This is general knowledge. I have read that they were 
constructing or planned to construct, or there has been constructed, a 
pipeline from the Alberta field to the Lakes. 

Mr. Prexerr. I have received information from a source which | 
believe to be reasonably accurate that a 1,500-mile pipeline is already 
in existence from the Alberta field to the Lake Superior ports. 

Mr. Prince. I think that is undoubtedly correct. I could not 
remember whether it had been constructed already or not. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince follows: ) 

According to information supplied by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, production 
of crude oil in Alberta for the month of January 1951 amounted to 2,810,415 
barrels. 

According to information obtained from a publication entitled ‘“‘Western 
Canadian Oils, 1951 Version,’’ by James Richardson & Sons, it would appear that 
the major portion of the production in the Alberta field is being moved from that 
field by a 1,127-mile pipeline extending from Edmonton, Alberta, through Regina, 
Saskatchewan, to Gretna, Manitoba, on the United States-Canadian border, and 
thence southeast to Superior, Wis. It would appear that something over 50 
percent of the Production is consumed in the provinces tributary to this pipeline 
and something less than 50 percent moves from Superior, Wis., by lake tanker to 
refineries at Sarnia, Ontario, and to refineries at Petrolia and in the Toronto area. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know whether there is projected and planned 
at this time the construction of any additional pipeline facilities to take 
the petroleum produced in Alberta from the terminus of the existing 
pipeline in the Lake Superior region to some other point—let us say 
Chicago or some other area? 
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Mr. Prince. I do not happen to have any information on that. 
No, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Prince, if you or some of the witnesses who are 
opposed, or some witness who is a proponent of this project, can fur- 
nish the information with reference to the question I have just asked 
with regard to petroleum, I would like to have it in the record. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince, follows: ) 

As to the prospects or probabilities of the construction of additional pipeline 
facilities from the existing terminus of the pipeline in the Lake Superior region to 
Chicago, the following is submitted, from the publication, Western Canadian Oils, 
1951 Version, at page 91: 

“The Chicago area, which has a refining capacity of some 340,000 barrels of 

crude per day, from the point of view of size would appear to offer major possibili- 
ties as a market for Canadian oil. However, there are a number of difficulties 
which have to be overcome. Chicago is well within the supply sphere of west 
Texas and the midcontinent fields and current supply patterns are well established. 
If part of the present crude flow into the Chicago area were diverted to meet the 
Montreal and east coast requirements on a reciprocal basis, the flow of Venezuelan 
oil which constituted about half the eastern Canadian imports in 1949 would have 
to be interrupted. Such a move for international political reasons might be 
inadvisable. 
» “If Canadian crude were marketed in the Chicago district, it is probable that 
the present Edmonton-Great Lakes pipe would be enlarged and extended from 
Superior, Wis. On an assumed pipeline tariff of 65 cents per barrel plus 17 cents 
a barrel import duty and 5 cents per barrel miscellaneous charges, cost of delivery 
would be 87 cents per barrel. Canadian crude would have to meet a f. o. b. 
Chicago competitive price of around 83.20 Canadian funds so that Redwater 
crude would have to have a field price of approximately $2.33 per barrel.’ 

Mr. Pickerr. This general question I want to direct to you and 
to anyone else who may be present in the audience at this time as 
a proponent of the project. On the assumption the committee 
should report this bill favorably, do you, as an opponent, or does any- 
one who may be here as a proponent, have any suggestions for amend- 
ment to the legislation that we have under consideration? 

Mr. Prince. T have not given that very thorough consideration, 
Mr. Pickett. There is one thing that occurs to me offhand that I 
think was implicit in what IT said vesterday and on previous days: 
That the legislation that you have before you is not very definite 
about the tolls arrangement. Agreement in principle to tolls is a far 
cry from having the actual agreement. It seems to me if vou want to 
be assured that this is to be on a self-liquidating basis—bear in mind 
that in my view and based on the facts that I have presented here I do 
not believe it could be made self-liquidating as an economic matter— 
but aside from that, if you want to be assured that it will be on a self- 
liquidating basis, you have got to go further than you have gone in 
this resolution to set it up on a self-liquidating basis. It seems to me 
vou have to reach an agreement with Canada that would become 
effective when and if this resolution were adopted that would definitely 
establish the self-liquidating basis. 

I do not mean that you have to have the exact rates on every 
commodity determined in advance, but you do have to settle all of 
those questions that are set forth in section 3 of these joint resolutions: 
How the tolls are to be divided between the two countries; what 
costs are to be liquidated—that question is not even resolved; what 
local, way, and Government traffic is to be excepted; and numerous 
other questions that are not resolved could be resolved, and it could 
be left, let us say, to a joint commission of Canada and the United 
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States to determine the actual rates which would bring about self- 
liquidation. 

I think a maximum toll—that is, a ceiling on the tolls—is incon- 
sistent with the theory of self-liquidation. Therefore I do not think 
you ought to have a maximum of $1.25. Some of these resolutions 
suggest a maximum on other commodities, such as raw materials, of 
50 cents. I do not think you can put a maximum on any commodity 
and have any assurance at all that the project would be self-liquidat- 
ing. That is one recommendation that occurs to me, and that is the 
only one | have in mind at the moment. 

Mr. Pickerr. Before we get into the details of that, will you give 
the matter further thought and if you arrive at any conclusion or any 
suggested amendments that you would like to make, then please 
submit them to us; and that would also apply to any of the proponents, 
I might say at this time. 

In connection with your suggestion that you just made, do I inter- 
pret you to mean that there ought to be further executive negotiation 
between the two Governments to arrive at a more definite under- 
standing before this legislation is passed, or do I understand you to 
mean that we ought to amend the section in reference to self-liquida- 
tion so as to provide more definitely that, before the project can be 
commenced, those executive negotiations ought to be better under- 
stood? 

Mr. Prince. I would say that the executive departments of the 
Government should have progressed the matter to that extent before 
the matter is brought up for consideration before this committee, 
because I think that would be the only way in which you could have 
an appropriate foundation for considering the problem of whether it 
would or could be self-liquidating. In other words, if you have those 
negotiations after the resolution is approved, and say they must be 
completed before the project is commenced, that only meets the prob- 
lem halfway, because you would still have been compelled to reach 
your decision without the necessary facts. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Prince, as I have conceived this situation 
and proposal, we have a water-transportation route now that is 
restricted in its capacity by the Welland Canal to 14-foot bottoms 
through that area. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Pickett, I think it is not the Welland Canal that 
restricts it to the 14-foot depth. It is what they call the St. Lawrence 
canals, a series of canals on the north bank of the St. Lawrence. 
They are the ones that have the restriction of a 14-foot depth. The 
Welland Canal, connecting the Lakes of Ontario and Erie, has a depth 
of 25 feet in the channels and sills of 30 feet, so that is not the present 
limiting factor. 

Mr. Pickrrr. So the present water-transportation route is re- 
stricted to a 14-foot bottom by the St. Lawrence canals? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Our question then is whether we want to increase 
the carrying capacity of the existing water-transportation route to 
the depth proposed in this seaway proposition of 27 feet? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. As I recall the testimony that has been presented 
here, they propose to construct the locks with 30-foot sills. 

Mr. Prince. That is my understanding. 
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Mr. Pickerr. But the channel will be 27 feet. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. That indicates to me not only on its face but from 
what has been said by some of the witnesses here in answer to some 
of the questions that there would be an almost immediate request for 
deepening of the channels in the canals to 30 feet. 

Mr. Prince. I definitely believe that. 

Mr. Picketrr. You think that is true? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you recall offhand what the estimated cost of 
construction to 30 feet is at this time? 

Mr. Prince. The cost of the remaining work for Canada and the 
United States for a 30-foot project channel, according to the Chief of 
Engineers’ estimate, is $1,078,000,000. 

Mr. Pickerr. Of that cost how much would be to the United 
States? 

Mr. Prince. $767 ,629,000. 

Mr. Picxerr. And the remaining $311,186,000 to Canada? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prekerr. In that connection is there any basis in hydrographic 
studies or other techniques that have been engaged in that is more 
reliable to fix the cost for a 30-foot channel than there is for the 27-foot 
channel, as vou have discussed it? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly none more reliable. As 1 understood the 
testimony of the Chief of Engineers, their information as to certain 
parts of the project is less reliable for depths of 30 feet and 35 feet. 

Mr. Pickerr. What parts do you refer to in that respect, Mr. 
Prince? 

Mr. Prince. According to the footnote to enclosure 1 of the Chief 
of Engineers’ table, the work in the International Rapids section 
necessary to enable them to make accurate estimates has been com- 
pleted; and, as I interpret their footnotes, they sav they can make an 
accurate estimate on the work in the International Rapids section to 
the depths of 30 feet and 35 feet, but as to the work in the Great 
Lakes section and the connecting channels, as to the work in the 
Thousand Islands section, their estimates would not be taken as 
either accurate or, as they describe it here, they would have to be 
considered as preliminary. 

I could add one more thing, that the Canadian Government indi- 
cated that when it got down to the estimate of the cost of the 35-foot 
project, that it was not to be considered as having the same degree 
of accuracy as those for the other projects. 

Mr. Pickerr. What difficulties are indicated in the sections where 
their estimates are not as accurate as they indicate they might be? 

Mr. Prince. What difficulties might be encountered? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prince. The main difficulty, as I understand it, would be the 
question of what the substructure is below the depth to which thev 
have taken soundings or borings. In other words, they have not 
assumed that there would be rock below those depths to which they 
have made the accurate testings. Therefore, if they encountered 
rock in that substructure the cost would undoubtedly be very con- 
siderably higher than is estimated here. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Prince, as I understand your testimony, 
in effect you have taken the position that Mr. Humphrey, having 
testified his mining company will take from Labrador under existing 
transportation fac ilities approximately 10 million tons of ore per year, 
and deliver them to the consuming points in the United States on a 
basis that is competitive with the Mesabi Range or Minnesota region 
ores, and that they can expand the Labrador de ‘velopment to bring i in 
another 10 million tons of ore—vyour position is that the seaway is 
not necessary for the transportation of the second 10 million tons of 
ore per vear, and that it can be done by the existing rail-transportation 
facilities from a point in the vicinity of Montreal to the consuming 
center. Is that a fair statement of your position on that? 

Mr. Prince. That isa fairstatement. I might say this: That that 
transportation of the second 10 million tons might be divided just as 
the first 10 million tons would be divided between Montreal and the 
east coast ports. 

Mr. Piexerr. Yes. In that connection it would be interesting to 
know what the freight charge per ton would be by rail from your 
Montreal area to the point in the consuming area that would be the 
most expensive, and to the point in the consuming area that would 
be the least expensive. Do you have those rates available to you? 

Mr. Prince. I do not have the rates available because as I am 
informed no rates have vet been set up from Montreal to those 
points. 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prince. They do not set up the rates in a vacuum. They 
wait until there is a prospect of traffic. Then they establish the rates. 

Just as an example of that, a number of steel companies quite 
recently asked the railroads to set up rates from Baltimore to the 
interior consuming points, in anticipation of the movements of 
Venezuelan ore to that port. The railroads did set up rates to the 
main consuming points which they thought the shippers would want 
to reach with that ore, and those are available; but the rates from 
Montreal I do not believe exist today. You do have rates from the 
Adirondack region, which is just south of Montreal, so some of those 
points, because there is an actual existing movement by rail from the 
Adirondacks region to the consuming area. 

Mr. Picxerr. That rate from the Adirondacks region to the con- 
suming region is a rate on iron ore. Is that right? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. In the region from Baltimore to your ore-consuming 
region there has been an existing heavy freight haul rate for many 
vears, has there not? 

Mr. Prince. Freight generally? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Pickerr. What commodity would be comparable to iron ore 
that has had an existing rate on it from Baltimore to the consuming 
region? Would coal be considered in that category? 

Mr. Prince. Coal would be your closest comparable commodity 
“that you are presently hauling. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know whether the rate established for ore 
from Baltimore to the consuming region is higher or lower than the 
rate from Baltimore to the consuming region for coal? 
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Mr. Prince. I cannot tell you anything about the comparison 
between the coal and ore rates. 

Mr. Picketrr. Do you have somebody around here who can tell 
us about that further down the line? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. We can provide that. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, Mr. Prince, you have some kind of a rate from 
the Montreal region into the consuming region for already existing 
freight traffic, have you not? 

Mr. Prince. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Pickerr. Have you any coal rate up there? 

Mr. Prince. We would have a coal rate from points, I imagine, 
close to the steel consuming areas, for movements to Montreal of coal. 

Mr. Piecxerr. Is there any reason why the ratio of rates for the 
hauling of coal and ore from Montreal to the consuming area, or in 
that region, would be any different for hauling coal and ore from 
Baltimore? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Pickett, I am afraid you have got me out of my 
field. I would hesitate, to try to testify to that. 

Mr. Pickxerr. I hesitate, too. It is clear out of mine, but it is a 
thought that occurs to me, and I would like to know something 
about it. 

Mr. Prince. That is a pretty complicated subject. I cannot tell 
you about it. 

Mr. Picker. The questions I have asked you are probably a very 
academic and uninformed approach to the problem of how much it 
is going to cost to haul 10 million tons of ore a year, that is, that 
second 10 million tons of ore a year that Mr. Humphrey is talking 
about, by existing transportation facilities to the consuming area. 
I think it has been perfectly apparent to you that that is what I 
want to find out. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince follows :) 

Yollowing are coal rates from points in Pennsylvania to Baltimore and 
Montreal. These rates include the increase of 7 cents per ton which became 
effective April 4, 1951. 


[Per gross ton} 


lo Baltimore 


From lo Montreal For trens- For trans 


shipment shipment 
inside capes | outside capes 


For track 
delivery 


Central Pennsylvania points such as Clear- 
field and Indiana is $6. 25 $4. 04 $3.77 $3. 4 
Western Pennsylvania points such as Pitts- 
burgh district and Connellsville 6. 50 4.32 3. 97 3.81 
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There are no joint through rates from Ohio fields to either Baltimore or Mon- 
treal. 
Following are the iron ore rates effective April 4, 1951, from Baltimore to the 


various destinations shown: 
[Per gross ton] 


To— From Baltimore 
Buffalo_______ ; i eg en eae OR ii Gea ... $2. 82 
, ee ipl dc Oe Pd ae ae sid ds eh asda walneal ee 5 ee 
Detroit______- opti atert Bes hee ie S ee te. oe i) 
Cleveland - : ‘ ead . 303 
Youngstown ae a pa aipetiouweeks 2. 82 
Canten.......... ee oe pare pas te 3. 03 
Steubenville — _ - ai peels = & 2 . . wie tae 
Pittsburgh __ -__- tate Ses F 338 2. 61 
Pe. 2 no cutee ad are wtiwe ioe Se 2. 40 
Bethlehem __- as See ats 1. 98 
Wheeling. _____- ne aa F 2.77 
Ashland __ _- ; : pe me A ER ; ay : sol cgi | 
Middletown, Cincinnati, Hamilton___ : : - JUG ey! . ee 


Mr. Prince. What you are asking does call to mind one interesting 
fact that I think the committee would be interested in. You recall 
that Mr. Humphrey, I think in response to questions that you asked 
him, said that when you are talking about the movement from 
Montreal you cannot go west of Pittsburgh. ‘Don’t talk about 
Youngstown,” he said. You mentioned Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
consuming areas, and my recollection is that he stopped you and said, 
“Don’t talk about Youngstown.” 

Now, I do not understand the basis for that statement of his because 
this much we do know now, that on the rate existing from the Adiron- 
dacks region, which, mind you, is just south of Montreal, they are 
moving ore and they are moving ore not just to Pittsburgh, but they 
are moving ore to Youngstown, and they are moving it to points very 
close to the Lakes, and I think perhaps some on the Lakes. 

But the point I was coming to is that the rate from the Adirondacks 
region to Youngstown is exactly the same rate as the rate to Pitts- 
burgh. They are blanketed. So I do not understand why he felt 
that there was some barrier there at Pittsburgh. I do not believe 
that barrier exists. I do not say all rates—I am not trying to imply 
that all rates from all points of origin would be the same to Youngs- 
town that they are to Pittsburgh, but in the case of the nearest com- 
parable movement we have, that of ore from just south of Montreal, 
the rates happen to be precisely the same to Pittsburgh and to Youngs- 
town. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Prince, perhaps the reason for that is Youngs- 
town is in Ohio. 

Mr. McGrecor. Could I make an observation? 

Mr. Pickerr. Here we go again. 

Mr. McGrecor. I might say that one of the proponents of this 
legislation has been taking the initiative for a number of years to 
build a waterway from Pittsburgh to Youngstown, and do it with 
assistance of, if not all, Federal funds. 

Mr. Picxerr. Are you gentlemen all through? 

Now then, Mr. Prince, in connection with the transportation of the 
second 10 million tons of ore per year by existing transportation 
facilities, I understand you to say that there are four alternatives. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Picxegr. From the Montreal region into the consuming region. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 
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Mr. Pickett. Is there an adequate amount of equipment available 
today to haul that much ore? 

Mr. Prince. I would like to give you a general answer to this and 
let you know that we are going to have a witness appear here later 
from the Association of American Railroads to testify on the specific 
point of the ability of the railroads to handle the ore both from 
Montreal and from the east coast ports. I can tell you in general 
that as of today, because of the movement of coal to Montreal and 
to the general area east of Montreal, and between Montreal and 
Toronto, there are a lot of cars made empty after they have delivered 
their coal, which move back in an empty haul to the very area where 
vou would be carrying ore from Montreal. You have enough of those 
cars made empty up there so that even today in the tight car situation 
which we all recognize we have, you can handle in the neighborhood 
of 5 million tons by rail without providing any substantial addition 
to your car supply. 

That is just a general answer, and I think perhaps it would be 
better if you addressed further questions on that to a later witness. 

Mr. Davis. If I may, will the gentleman yield? It must be con- 
sidered also we have a shortage of gondola-type cars because we are 
so short on steel and the railroads are worried about the shortage of 
steel in the building of cars. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. That is correct, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Fauion. That would be true too for the steel that would be 
used for the canal, would it not? 

Mr. Prince. It is true of steel that would be used for the canal 
and also of steel that would be used for railroad cars for the railroad 
down to Seven Islands from Labrador. Likewise, it would be true 
of the steel for the boats to move it from Seven Islands. Steel is 
tight and there is not any question about it. 

Mr. McGrecor. That would be also true relative to the steel 
necessary to manufacture the equipment to be used for the construc- 
tion of this project. 

Mr. Donprro. That is why you need the extra ore from Labrador 
to make the steel. 

Mr. Pickerr. Can I put my oar in again? It is just as true that 
there is a shortage of steel for the construction of the ore boats they 
are now building to handle present Great Lakes ore traffic. 

Mr. Prince. That is true. 

Mr. Pickerr. So when you talk about a shortage of steel for some- 
thing you have got to do in the future, it applies to everything we use 
steel for today as well as it will apply to tomorrow. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. In connection with that, Mr. Prince, I have recently 
had called to my attention an article that appeared in Business Week, 
| believe it was, dated March 10, 1951. The substance of it was that 
there has been an effort made by the railroad industry to haul 2 million 
tons of ore from the Great Lakes region or Lake Superior region into 
the consuming centers through the winter months, and that the 
accomplishment has only been two-thirds of the desired goal of 2 mil- 
lion tons. 

Mr. Prince. The same witness I mentioned a moment ago is fully 
prepared to discuss that very movement, Mr. Pickett, and | think he 
would be really better qualified than I to discuss it. 
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Mr. Pickerr. I just do not want to pass up any opportunity here 
to call attention to any deficiencies that might show up on an existing 
proposition, or any advantages to either side of this thing. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. He is fully familiar with those facts. 

Mr. Pickerr. All right. 

Now, Mr. Prince, there has been a great deal of testimony about 
the availability of ore from time to time. In your presentation you 
have confined your testimony to the water transportation route alone, 
as opposed to the power development, and in your presentation you 
testified and gave your version as to the availability of ore. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. | have recently had access to a mining magazine 
entitled ‘““The New Era in Minnesota Mining.” Throughout that 
publication there appears to be a very bright glow for the outlook of 
the Minnesota region from the standpoint of continued economic 
advantages in that region because of new developments and_ tech- 
niques, and the other things that go along with it. 

In that connection, there is this statement that appears on page 20: 

Measured by stable employment as a basis for prosperity, the best days of 
iron-mining communities in Minnesota may well lie not in the past but in the 
future. 

I shall not attempt to read excerpts from the magazine at length, but 
1 present that to you and to this committee as some indication that 
the Minnesota people themselves are looking to brighter horizons. 

Mr. Larcapre. Will the gentleman state the date of this article? 

Mr. Pickerr. I do not have it available, but it is of recent vintage 
because they quote 1949 figures, so it is in the last 15 months. As I 
recall, and as a suggestion has been made by my good friend, Mr. 
Blatnik, it was at the conclusion of 1950, so it is a very recent magazine. 
I am sure ail of you gentlemen can have available to vou the informa- 
tion there, if you care to look at it. 

But, going into this ore proposition that we have had so much diffi- 
culty getting information about from some sources, notably the 
Department of the Interior, | want to get to this question of the 
availability of reserves in the Steep Rock region. 

As I recall it, the testimony of the known proven high-grade ore 
reserves there is 71 million to 74 million tons, and it depends on whose 
figure you are going to take. I have information that there has been 
proven 282 million tons in that area. Do you know anything about 
that? 

Mr. Prince. That figure of 282 million was, I believe, one put in 
the record of hearings before the House Judiciary Committee making 
an investigation of monopoly, by Mr. Boyd, and the source was given 
as the United States Geological Survey. That was in the spring or 
early summer of 1950, less than a year ago. I believe I have made 
reference to that in my prepared statement, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickxerr. I think vou did. 

Mr. Prince. If you want the precise figures. 

Mr. Pickerr. You also have in your prepared statement a reference 
to a communication by Mr. Cyrus Eaton under date of March 30, 
1951, which deals with the Steep Rock development. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. And its present discoveries and future possibilities. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Now, I have read the quotation from a newspaper, 
the Buffalo News of February 27, 1951, that ore is now coming out of 
Steep Rock at the rate of 1,200,000 tons a year, and that the company 
operating there has under active development a new mine which will 
raise annual output to 4,000,000 tons. Do you have any information 
as to the accuracy of that statement from the Buffalo News? 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I do not. I have only that which you 
have; namely, the letter from the chairman of the board of the Steep 
Rock Co. Ido not have any personal knowledge beyond that. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Do vou know where we can go to get an accurate 
statement as to the amount of ore that is being produced per vear at 
Steep Rock now? 

Mr. Prince. I should think either the Department of the Interior 
or the Steep Rock Co., Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Prekerr. As I reeall it, | asked the Department of the Interior, 
and they did not give us the information. 1 may be in error about my 
recollection, but Mr. Blatnik tells me he has the information, and | 
would be glad for it to be supplied by you, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnik. I asked the Secretary of the Interior to supply the 
same figures for me, and I understood that they were also to be sup- 
plied for the record. I understand that has been done in a memo- 
randum of March 1, 1951. 

Here is the list of the actual production from Steep Rock from the 
only producing ore body. ‘There are three bodies, I believe, A, B, 
and C. Bis the only one that has been in actual operation. 

Its first shipment in 1944 is 60,500; in 1945, 565,000; 1946, 930,000; 
1947, 1,350,000; 1948, 768,000; 1949, 1,270,000; 1950, 1,203,000. 

Mr. Davis. Pounds or tons? 

Mr. Buarnix. Tons. For a total of 6,104,842 tons in the 7-year 
period, 

Mr. Pickerr. The latest figure for 1950, 1 believe, being 1,203,000 
tons. 

Mr. Blatnik, are those figures supplied by the Department of the 
Interior or some responsible agency of the Government? 

Mr. Buarnik. This is by the Bureau of Mines in their report to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Pickerr. Under date of March 1, 1951? 

Mr. Buatrnik. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. Can vou or can you not say, Mr. Blatnik, that the 
production rate at the present time is some justification for the ex- 
pression made by Mr. Eaton in his letter of March 30, 1951, as to the 
probable expansion of production from the Steep Rock region in the 
foreseeable future? 

Mr. Buarnikx. The Canadian Bureau of Mines has furnished the 
following schedule of anticipated production from A, B, and C ore 
bodies. That has been gathered from the Steep Rock Iron Mine Co. 

B body, which is the only one producing, has scheduled for this 
vear again 1.2 million — 1952, 1.2 million. That continues 1.2 million 
through 1965. There is no increase indicated over what they had 
last year; that is, 1.2 million. 

The A body is now under development and is expected to produce 
2 million in 1954. That is projected as 2 million through 1965. 

C body, a little more difficult to develop—they are doing prelimi- 
nary work on it now—is not expected to produce until 1960, when it 
will produce 2 million, to continue through 1965 with 2 million. 
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The maximum amount they hope to reach will be in 1960, in which 
the three bodies will produce a total of 5.2 million tons per year. 
That same amount is projected into 1965. 

Mr. Pickett. That is a considerably smaller figure than those 
given by Mr. Eaton in his letter of March 30, where he states: 

Careful consideration resulted in our stating that under emergency conditions 
production could be accelerated and our expansion program broadened to attain 
an annual production rate of 5,500,000 tons by 1955, 7,500,000 tons by 1957, and 
9,000,000 tons by 1959, which production would be exclusive of the production by 
Inland Steel Co. and the group of five companies on the easterly one-third of our 
properties. 

Mr. Prince. May I just call your attention to a fact that I am 
sure you are probably aware of. As I understood it Mr. Blatnik’s 
source stated that the information had been obtained from the 
Steep Rock Co. 

Mr. Buarnik. No. The Canadian Bureau of Mines got their in- 
formation from the Steep Rock Co., and then relayed that to the 
American officials. 

Mr. Prince. That is what I meant. The data referred to by 
Mr. Pickett being from the same source and of a later date, I should 
think it would be taken as indicative of the present estimates, rather 
than the earlier ones given to the Canadian authorities. 

Mr. Baurnik. I do not believe the difference in time would be more 
than 2 or 3 months, at the most. 

Mr. Pickett. I have had made available to me a statement appear- 
ing in a newspaper from St. Paul, dated March 18, 1951. The headline 
is, ““Minnesota’s Ore Reserves Still Ample.’”” Do you have any 
information in reference to the contents of that statement that at a 
newly developed mining area or ore area west of the Mississippi River, 
in 15 days’ time 55,000 tons of 54 percent ore have been taken out of 
the new open pit near Camp Ripley? Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Prince. I am familiar with it about to the extent of that, 
Mr. Pickett. I read the same article, and that is the operation of the 
Pacific Isle Mining Co. 

Mr. Donpero. What is the State, Mr. Pickett? 

Mr. Picketrr. Minnesota. 

Mr. Blatnik, you are the ore expert of this committee. Do you 
have any information with reference to that development that you 
can supply to this committee? 

Mr. Biarntk. You compliment me, my very good friend. I am 
no expert, but I have been deeply interested in it and I try to know 
as much as it is possible to know with a layman’s background in 
mining only. I did not get all of your statement. Are you quoting 
that 55,000 tons were mined in 15 days? Is that the gist of it? 

Mr. Pickerr. That is right in substance. The whole sentence is, 
“What is the meaning of Friday’s announcement that in 15 days 
55,000 tons of 54 percent ore have been taken out of a new open pit 
near Camp Ripley?” The article further states that the ore is 54 
to 60 percent iron. 

Mr. Biarnik. I am familiar with the Pacific Isle Mining Co. It 
is made up of a group of young engineers who left the engineering 
field before the war and went into combat during the war, and came 
back and organized their own company. That is the type of thing 
of which we are extremely proud—that is, the initiative and aggressive- 
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ness of young men, using new technological methods to locate these 
remaining little pockets of ore. They keep searching and drilling and 
mining ore that was declared of no value until now, and it is being 
mined by them at a profit. It is commercially feasible. I know of 
no details of this Randall, Minn., strike. I know the area very well, 
but I believe that this firm has reported it had mined these 55,000 
tons since March of last year until the announcement was made. 
I have no further estimates on the size of the body, and we are now 
attempting to get that. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Blatnik, I would gather from the item that the 
production mentioned was not from March of last year, but that they 
had mined 55,000 tons between March 1 of this year and March 15, 
or not later than March 17, certainly, as that is the date of the artic le. 

Mr. Biatnik. There is this statement made on March 1 which is 
not clarified: 

The discovery was made last year and the mine was worked secretly. 


So I have no further information. 

Mr. Prince. I do not either. 

Mr. Buiarntk. All I will say on the record is that I hope these young 
men have made a good strike and get all the ore they can possibly 
handle there. They are a good outfit. 

Mr. Pickxerr. I hope somebody will be able to supply this com- 
mittee with the information as to the proven reserves of iron ore 
and as to its quality, and whether it is open pit or whether it is under- 
ground mining ore or not. 

Then I want to ask you in reference to this, some questions. Is it 
Morgantown, Pa., where there have been current reports of a new 
discovery of ore bodies? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That was the Bethlehem discovery. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Yes, sir. Do we have any information, Mr. Prince, 
on the availability of that ore and the quantity and grade, and the 
difficulties of mining it, and so on? 

Mr. Prince. I saw that just before I started work on this document, 
and I put it in for the information of this committee, but was not 
able to obtain any further information than what I read in the news- 
papers. They described it and said it rates as a major industry 
development. It sounds encouraging, but I do not know anything 
more about it than that. 

Mr. Pickerr. Thank you, Mr. Prince. I hope I have been as 
brief as circumstances would permit. 

Mr. Mack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Prexerr. I vield. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Prince, Mr. Pickett made inquiry of you as to the 
cost of the 30-foot project, compared to the cost of the 27-foot project. 
| think you said, referring to the chart, that the cost would be 
$260,000,000? 

Mr. Prince. You mean $260,000,000 more? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; an additional $260,000,000. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. There has been no agreement between the United 
States and Canada, as I understand it, as to how this increased cost 
would be divided between Canada and the United States; is that cor- 
rect? 
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Mr. Prince. I do not believe there has been any agreement at all 
with Canada for a project beyond the 27-foot project. 

Mr. Mack. That is what | mean. I understand that the division 
of the cost of the work is by its location, rather than by its cost. 
1 understand the engineers estimate that $20,000,000 of the cost of 
improving the American side of the canal will be charged to the 
United States, and $60,000,000 will be charged to Canada for work 
on Canada’s side of the canal. I understand there is an item of 
$180,000,000 which involves works on the Lakes, and on that 
$180,000,000 there has been no determination as to how the division 
will be made between the United States and Canada. 

I wanted to clear up this point that no agreement has been reached 
on the phase of the spreading of the additional cost in expanding the 
project to a 30-foot channel one. 

Mr. Prince. | think that is quite correct that there has been no 
agreement reached. Whether there has been discussion or not, | 
could not tell vou. There might very well have been discussions and 
they said it looks like this work should be ours and this vours, but 1 
do not believe there is any agreement at all with reference to it. 

Mr. Mack. I wanted to clear it up. 

Mr. Donprro. That is just about the amount involved in the 
2 million tons of wheat which we are asked to give India. 

Mr. Lareapr. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder, is 
now recognized. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
I have listened with great satisfaction to the testimony for this 
project and to this first testimony against this project. I have 
conducted a business most of my life and have served on the board 
of directors, of a sizable association, where we were interested in the 
welfare of the stockholders. I feel that my position as a Member of 
Congress is similar to sitting on a board of directors, and that we are 
the trustees of the citizens and the taxpayers of ourcountry. I have 
tried to look at this program from the standpoint and in the interest 
of the stockholders that I represent the people of my district in Cali- 
fornia, as to whether this is a good business proposition or not. 

I listened to the testimony in favor of this program, and there was not 
a single employee of our corporation—the United States of America 
who testified against this program. Now, sitting on the board of 
directors, I like to feel that the employees are interested in the corpora- 
tion; that they are working for the stockholders of the corporation 
who are paying them. But, so far | have heard no one—not an em- 
plovee of this corporation, the United States of America—who has 
issued one word in support of the taxpayers, the stockholders of this 
corporation. 

I have endeavored to keep an open mind, and I was sympathetic to 
the representation that this project was essential to the defense of our 
country. We were called down to the White House and there we were 
given this program. As the information develops, it seems there are 
alternatives that could be used for bringing this ore to the United 
States. Why have not some of our employees come in to give some 
reason, or to advance some proposal where we could avoid the great 
expense of this development? 

Now, this project amy be very necessary, and it might be a great 
convenience, but I believe at a time when this corporation that we are 
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representing is almost bankrupt, we should pay some attention to the 
conserving of some of the taxes and proposed taxes that are going to 
be required to finance this project. 

Now, I may be taking a selfish attitude in the thought I have in 
mind. From the testimony we have heard they have said that the 
life of the ore deposits of the North American Continent is very 
limited. If we should slow up the taking of the Labrador ore it would 
remain for future use. It might be well for us to encourage that more 
of the imports of ore from Venezuela and Liberia, or wherever it 
might be developed, and, therefore, save for posterity some of the 
deposits we have here in our own continent. 

Therefore it would guarantee an available source of material for the 
continuance of our economy. 

Now, Mr. Prince, | have enjoyed your testimony a lot. You have 
given us some fine information. I would like to ask vou if it would 
not be to the benefit of the economy of North America if we would 
endeavor to exploit the ore fields of other countries and save as a 
reserve some of the deposits we have. 

Mr. Prince. That is an awfully difficult question to me, Mr. 
Scudder. 1 think that a great deal of thought has probably been 
given to that question. | have heard suggestions along the line that 
you just made, that we ought to conserve the reserve supply out in 
Minnesota. That was the area they were speaking of. And, that 
we should bring in as much ore as we can from outside to lessen the 
drain on that reserve supply. 

There are a lot of difficulties in doing that. We have not vet 
reached the point where in normal times we want to direct private 
industry as to just where and which of its reserves it shall use, and 
which it shall not use. We have not seen fit to do that, and | think 
probably for a good reason. That is, we have been able to rely on 
the judgment of the businessmen of this country to protect themselves 
and the country under all conditions. | believe they have given more 
thought to this than anybody. 

| think they have in mind that they have got to meet their obliga 
tion to the country in wartime as well as peacetime. 

| believe that those companies have assured themselves to the best 
of their ability of a supply of ore not only under one set of cireum- 
stances, but under any conceivable set of circumstances. 1 think 
that reliance on their judgme nt is probably the safest course to follow. 
That is my own personal view of that. 

They are doing just what vou say. The United States Steel Co. 
has gone to Venezuela. They are probably the largest holder of 
reserves in Minnesota. They are stepping up their plans to produce 
from this mountain of iron ore down in Venezuela and to ship in large 
quantities of that. If they do that they will lessen the drain that 
they would otherwise be imposing on their reserve supply in Minnesota. 

Mr. Scupper. Then as the steel plants are developing on the At- 
lantic seaboard, would not the ore from Labrador be aecessible for 
shipment by sea down the seacoast to the eastern seaboard at a very 
reasonable cost, and just as reasonably, as shipping it into the Lake 
area? 

Mr. Prince. I think Mr. Humphrey himself stated it would be 
cheaper to ship from Seven Islands to the east coast than all the way 
into the Lakes. The distance is longer to the east coast, but accord- 
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ing to his testimony the time would be shorter. It would be 1 or 2 
days shorter to the east coast. You would be using the very deep- 
draft vessels as opposed to the Lake-type carriers. Therefore, he 
concluded that the cost to the east coast itself would be cheaper. 
But, | do not think we can overlook the fact that this ore is owned— 
using the term loosely—by certain steel companies, and in normal 
times they will be the ones who will consume that ore. It is not 
marketed just like a commodity in the open market. They would 
not ship it to the east coast simply because it would be cheaper to 
ship it to the east coast, if they did not have any mills there to con- 
sume it. 

The Hanna Co. is an ore company. It is not a steel-producing 
company. Unless they have contract commitments I would think 
they would ship it to the cheapest place where there would be a 
market for it. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank you. 

In reference to another one of the strong points that was raised, 
was that if we did not participate in the construction of this canal 
that the Canadians would build it. Now, can you imagine the Can- 
adian Government, if they built the canal, placing a toll on shipments 
through that canal that would be detrimental to the interest of the 
United States when the commodity that they are going to ship is 
their own ore, which will bring them a revenue; is there timber 
products, which they will have to ship in competition with our own 
timber products; and is the wheat that will have to ship through 
that canal to the U nitec | States in competition with the wheat we grow 
here in this country? Can you imagine anything we would lose by 
not being a participant in the construction of the canal? 

Mr. Prince. No. I cannot visualize that, Mr. Scudder, particu- 
larly when you bear in mind that under treaty obligations they have 
to charge their own vessels precisely what they charge us. There 
can be no discrimination between the two. 

Mr. Scupper. I cannot satisfy myself 

Mr. Avenincioss. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. In just a moment. I cannot satisfy myself 
that we, as taxpayers of the United States of America, would be any 
worse off if we did not have to put a dime into it, and let Canada 
build the entire project, because whatever is shipped over that canal, 
it will be to the interests of Canada to get it to the United States at 
a price where they can compete with our own production. 

Yes; 1 yield. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Is it not a fact also that if the tolls were exces- 
sive they would immediately be in competition with rail shipments 
from Montreal? 

Mr. Prince. No question about that. 

Mr. Aucurinc.ioss. And that would tend to temper the size of the 
tolls. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Prince, I have been sitting here and hearing with 
pride all the compliments that the members of the committee have 
paid to you, and I want to applaud the things which have been said 
and the manner in which you have been complimented. I have been 
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amazed at your patience over these long hearings, and seeing how well 
you contain yourself under all circumstances. It is gratifying to 
know that we have such distinguished Alabamians to come before 
this committee. You know, I live a long way from you down in 
Mobile. As a matter of fact, I tell the people that I live so far north 
of Mobile that you folks down there consider me a Yankee. It has 
been a pleasure to follow your discussion, and I do have some ques- 
tions that I would like to propound to you because of the great interest 
that has been manifested in this project. I am quite sure that it is 
getting a little threadbare with you because of your having to go over 
it every 2 vears, and it gets rather monotonous. 

I was interested vesterday in one of the questions that I asked vou, 
and your answer that in your opinion if the Government did not 
construct this seaway project and it was done by private enterprise, 
that you would then have no complaints. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So the gist of what vou are saving in your statement is 
that this constitutes an invasion of private enterprise, and to that 
extent vou feel that the realm of Government should not step in to 
make public improvements of this nature? 

Mr. Prince. No. I am afraid I misled you. I said what you 
repeated, but perhaps my reasons were a little different from those 
that vou attributed to me. I am convinced that if it were turned 
over to private enterprise, that private enterprise would never dream 
of constructing the project. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are satisfied it would not be con- 
structed if we had to wait on private enterprise to do it. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Prince. It is not a question of waiting on them. I think 
their investigation of it would then demonstrate to them it would not 
be an economical project. 

Mr. Jones. By the same reasoning it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to operate in these fields of public development where private 
enterprise does not possess the traditional background of operation, 
such as the navigation features and flood-controi features of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers, and the development of harbors 
throughout the country. That has been the function of Government, 
has it not? 

Mr. Prince. That has been a function of Government. 

Mr. Jones. Do you conceive that that is an invasion of private 
enterprise, that we should carry on an operation such as the navigation 
features of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. What I object to primarily is the fact that 
| do not think the Government gives the same consideration to the 
construction of these projects that private enterprise would give to 
them if it were their money that they were investing, and if they had 
to get that money back out of it. If they had to realize a profit on 
that investment then the thing would not be built. 

Mr. Jones. As a lawyer, do vou not realize that the Government 
cannot use the same principles of reasoning that a business would use, 
because after all, it is for the benefit of the people and not just how 
much money it is going to make in return to the Government. 

Mr. Prince. It is not a question of profit-making. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you know of any profit that has been made by the 
public education system, that displaced private schools? 

Mr. Prince. No. I do not think we are so far apart on this, but 
I think you misunderstood what | meant. We do not think it is for 
the good of the public for the Government to go in and spend the 
money raised by taxation of the people generally for a project that 
does not pay out in benefits to the people generally. 

Mr. Jones. There is room for disagreement in the figures that have 
been presented to the committee this vear and have been repeatedly 
handed to this committee over the course of the vears, showing that 
it was economically justified, is there not, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prince. I agree with you there may be room for difference. 
At least that appears to be the case. But we definitely feel that the 
proponents’ so-called justification is not based on substantial evidence. 
We think it is their burden to prove to you that this project would be 
sound from the standpoint of the Federal Government and for the 
benefit of the country as a whole. We think they have utterly failed 
to make such a showing, and I attempted to point out some of the 
weaknesses. 

Mr. Jones. In the things that you have pointed out the premise 
for your approach to the entire proposition is the loss of revenue that 
would be sustained by the railroads, is it not? 

Mr. Prince. | do not think so at all. 

Mr. Jones. If this project is not built, how much increase in 
revenues would the railroads accumulate on 10 million tons of ore 
that are produced in the Labrador area? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know, Mr. Jones, what increase in revenues 
we would have. That is not the basic reason, or even a substantial 
reason why we are opposing this project. We have attempted to 
demonstrate that you do not have the type of information before you 
that would permit you to make a reasonable determination on the 
probability of this project being self-liquidating. We do not even think 
you have the basic information necessary 

Mr. Jones. Now, the other projects have been proposed in the past 
and put into operation. What new reason have you advanced here 
that vou have not advanced to other committees of the House and 
Senate on similar types of construction? 

Mr. Prince. On each one of these projects we have analyzed and 
presented our reasons to the committee based on the analysis of the 
particular project. Now, there is a basic underlying reason that has 
applied to the ones we have seen fit to oppose. 

Mr. Jones. Would you name the ones you have opposed in the last 
15 years? 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I could not do it, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Would you name for me one that did not facilitate 
existing operations, of the new projects, that you have not opposed? 
I mean, the Association of American Railroads. 

Mr. Prince. There are a good many projects every year that go 
through in your omnibus river and harbor bills providing improvements 
for navigation and harbors, and the vast majority of them we have 
never made any attempt to oppose, and pever raised our voice in 
Opposition to. 

Mr. Jones. I do not believe that vou have had a similar project of 
this size before the committee since I have been here. The Columbia 
Valley Authority, I believe, you all were opposed to. 
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Mr. Prince. I would have to check to be sure, but I am quite sure 
we have not opposed the Columbia Valley Improvement. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think it is a wise or sound investment for the 
deepening of the canal that serves the city of Houston, Tex.? 

Mr. Prince. You mean the Houston ship canal? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prince. | cannot tell you, Mr. Jones. I understand that that 
has been a good thing for the city of Houston. I really do not have 
any information about it, and I would have no comment on it. 

Mr. Jones. | believe your association opposed the Tennessee 
Valley Authority? 

Mr. Prince. Again I would have to check, but I am quite sure we 
did not, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. You did not? 

Mr. Prince. We did not. 

Mr. Jones. The association did not? 

Mr. Prince. That is my recollection, but I will have to check that 
for you. 

Mr. Jones. What interested me particularly was in the second 
paragraph of your statement in which you said: 

I want to state at the outset that the railroads would not for 1 minute oppose 
this project, regardless of its economic unsoundness, if they thought its construc- 
tion was required in the best interests of the national defense. 

Do you mean national defense in the sense of this year or next year, 
or what is your meaning in the sense of time of ‘‘national defense’’? 

Mr. Prince. So far as that is concerned, when I laid that predicate 
saving that regardless of its economic unsoundness we would not 
oppose it, | meant, sir, in the sense that if it were vital from the stand- 
point of the emergency we are faced with preparing for —this grave 
emergency that confronts us—then we would not raise our voice, re- 
gardless of the economic unsoundness. But, for the long pull—if you 
are talking about the long pull—then the question of whether it is 
sound or unsound economically is basically involved in talking about 
national defense, and we think that you are hurting national defense 
for the long pull if you engage in a project which is uneconomic. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any waterway development that did 
not serve the national-defense program during World War II, Mr. 
Prince? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know of any that did not serve it. Every- 
thing is relative. The Government used all facilities available. I will 
say this—and I think this should be borne in mind: That when the 
war came the distribution of traffic between the various forms of trans- 
portation substantially changed, and the percentage of total transpor- 
tation handled by the various forms of transportation differed from 
that ratio of distribution prior to the war. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. 

Mr. Prince. The proportion handled by the railroads during the 
war went up materially. The proportion handled by the waterways 
went down. 

Mr. Jones. But it did not in volume. 

Mr. Prince. Not in volume. 

Mr. Jones. In volume both increased. 

Mr. Prince. That is right. Our volume increased very much more 
than theirs. 
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Mr. Jones. Then the development of this would have a national- 
defense significance; would it not? Would it not add to the national 
defense by having a waterway system there in case of an emergency? 

Mr. Prince. I think definitely not. If it is unsound economically, 
and if it is not going to be justified from an economic standpoint over 
the long pull, you have not aided national defense. You have not 
benefited your economy. 

Mr. Jones. Will you give me in brief the objections that have been 
raised heretofore by the Association of American Railroads before the 
committee? Will you state in substance, 1, 2, 3, and 4, the points 
that the Association of American Railroads has registered in opposition 
to the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Prince. To this particular project? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prince. Well, that is a rather tough undertaking in a brief time. 

Mr. Jones. You have reviewed all of those points that have been 
raised by the Association of American Railroads in opposition to this 
project; have you not? 

Mr. Prince. | have presented here the main points that we have, 
but not in full. There are other witnesses who are coming on who 
are going to discuss them. In particular, there will be a witness here 
to discuss the broad economic aspects of the question—that is im- 
portant, and I have not undertaken to do it here—such as the effect 
on the national transportation system of providing a subsidized 
competitor. 

Mr. Jones. Is that not really your chief opposition to this whole 
thing? 

Mr. Prixge. That is the basie—— 

Mr. Jones. That is why you are here. That is whom you are 
employed by to come here and register this complaint. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. Prince. That is the basic complaint. 

Mr. Jones. Now we are getting at the thing. 

Mr. Prince. That you are providing a subsidized competitor and 
through subsidization of our competitors you are doing harm to the 
national transportation svstem 

Mr. Jones. As I recall it, yesterday you stated that the Association 
of American Railroads was against subsidies. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Prince. [hat is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Now, when did the Association of American Railroads 
reach a decision to oppose subsidies? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot tell you when that was adopted as an over-all 
policy. We have made a most elaborate presentation on the question 
of subsidies before a Senate subcommittee making an investigation 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 50 last vear, and I think that would 
give you as good a picture as you would find anywhere of the basic 
position of the railroads on this subsidy question. 

We took up at great length the question of the subsidy to the 
waterway operators, and the question of the subsidy to the truck 
operators, and the question of the subsidy to airline operators, and 
explained our reasons in great detail there. 

Mr. Jones. I believe vou made a complaint against the mail 
service and other forms of subsidy; did you not? 

Mr. Prince. | do not quite follow the question. 
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Mr. Jones. The figures which are submitted to me show that the 
railroad companies throughout this country had, by grants, given 
them one million and seven hundred thousand-odd acres of land. 
You do not consider that a subsidy; do you? 

Mr. Prince. That subject was thrashed out at very great length 
before the appropriate committees of Congress, and | mentioned very 
briefly that when the Government granted lands to the railroads they 
coupled with it a bargain for reduced rates. 

Mr. Jones. What did they advance that land for? 

Mr. Prince. They advanced that land to help bring about the 
settlement and developmert of new territories. We had a country 
then that was practically undeveloped. 

Mr. Jones. Was it not capital to the railroads to start construction 
and aid them financially in carrying out a construction program? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly it was. 

Mr. Jones. I find no fault with it, but here we are on a new frontier 
trying to build up ap area of the country, and we have got to give 
them help. 

Mr. Prince. There is just a world of difference, it seems to me, 
Mr. Jones, between this situation and the situation you are talking 
about then. 

Mr. Jones. The reason it is different, Mr. Prince, is that we are 
just at different ends of the receiving line; are we not? 

Mr. Prince. Oh, 1 do not agree with you at all on that. I think 
there is a world of difference in the principle involved, and in the 
circumstances and the facts surrounding it; and in all respects it is 
just not comparable. Here you have available existing modes of 
transportation—plenty of it—to develop this area. It is not going 
undeveloped without them. Mr. Humphrey says they are going 
ahead with or without the seaway, and you have not got an unde- 
veloped area that you are opening up through this waterway. 

Mr. Jones. How many railroads there would you say would be 
adversely affected? 

Mr. Prince. I cannot count them exactly. The principal ones 
would be a half dozen. 

Mr. Jones. Would you give me the projects that have been ap- 
proved by Congress where the Association of American Railroads 
alleged that they would lose business by virtue of the project being 
constructed, and where they have actually lost freight volume? Did 
they lose it from the construction of navigation facilities on the Ohio 
River? 

Mr. Prince. That is an awfully difficult thing to pin down. You 
are off in the realm of speculation immediately when you say that you 
have lost so much traffic, because so much is moving on the river. 
You know yourself how difficult it would be to pin it down. We 
have never been able to pin it down, but we do know the Illinois 
Central was hurt by the extensive developments on the Mississippi 
River. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall the testimony of the president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad in about 1927 or 1928 in which the president 
of that railroad stated that he advocated the construction of water 
transportation because in every instance to his knowledge it increased 
freight volume either by prehandling or rehandling of freight? 

Mr. Prince. I do recall. 
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Mr. Jones. Do you find fault with that statement? 

Mr. Prince. He found fault with it himself when he later learned 
the sad lesson that that was not true, and his own railroad was hurt 
immeasurably by the provision of the Federal Barge Line on the 
Government-developed channels in the Mississippi River. He 
changed his own mind. 

Mr. Jones. And his volume fell off? What freight centers are 
there on the river that have been developed by the railroads where 
business losses have been sustained? 

Mr. Prince. I did not quite follow that. 

Mr. Jones. Did you lose business at Cincinnati with the eonstruc 
tion of the facilities on the Ohio? 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I am not qualified to go into a detailed 
discussion of the traffic losses by the railroads at particular points. 
I am sorry, but I am just not familiar enough with it, Mr. Jones, to 
give you an answer that would be helpful. 

Mr. Jones. | believe we talked some yesterday about the surveys 
of traffic and tonnage capacity of the Welland Canal. As I recall it, 
vou projected Secretary Sawyer’s statement from 1947. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Prince. No; I did not project any estimates of the Secretary 
from 1947. I mentioned in -the record what his estimate had been 
in 1947, and then put in here what his present estimate is. I made 
no projection of his estimates. 

Mr. Jones. I see. Well, you took exception to their figures; did 
you not? 

Mr. Prince. First, | pointed out very briefly what the history had 
been of their traffic estimates—always going up. They started out 
with a very modest amount of traffic for this waterway based on 
detailed studies, and very careful and long analysis and study of 
traffic conditions. At that time they estimated between 4 and 5 
million tons. But they said other people had estimated tonnage 
which might bring that up to 7 and, in fact, it might reach 10 million. 

Mr. Jones. Did vou make any allowance of how it was accounted 
for by the increase in the size of shipping operations on the Lakes 
during those periods? 

Mr. Prince. I say that is one of the things you have to take into 
account to some extent, but not a great deal, because of this fact: 
That when they made that first estimate the depth of the canal was 
27 feet. At that time a certain percentage—and | cannot give you 
the precise percentage, but I think in 1930 it was something like 
61 percent of American vessels could have gone through there. Now, 
as time has progressed, a smaller percentage of American vessels, 
fully loaded, could move through the canal. Today, according to 
the figures of the Maritime Commission, only 94 percent of American 
vessels could move through the canal fully loaded. 

Mr. Jones. Fully loaded. 

Mr. Prince. So, the increase in the depth of the vessels would not 
lead to an increase in vour estimate of traffic that would move through 
the canal, because the depth of the canal has not progressed with the 
depth of the ships. They are still sticking to the 27 feet. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Prince. | mean, realistically speaking, you might consider it 
an obsolete canal before you started to build it. 
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Mr. Jones. I think there is merit in what you say, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. It does not seem to me that it makes sense to give 
consideration to the construction of a canal that would only accom- 
modate 915 percent of American vessels. Mind you, it would accom- 
modate 41 and a fraction percent of foreign vessels. So, you would 
be constructing it, to the extent you were constructing it for ocean- 
going traffic, for use primarily by foreign vessels. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not mean to imply that that includes all 
of the ships on the Lakes, because it would accommodate all of the 
ships on the Great Lakes now. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure it would. 

Mr. Prince. I restricted it to the oceangoing vessels, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. That was my understanding. 

Are vou familiar with the Estimate of the Maximum Freight 
Tonnage Capacity of Welland Ship Canal on Completion of Deep 
Waterway, which was prepared by Guy A. Lindsay, engineer in charge, 
General Engineering Branch of the Department of Transport of 
Canada? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the record this document, a copy of which 
| hand to the clerk. 

Mr. Larcapre. Without objection, it may be inserted. 

(To the document referred to is as follows:) 

Estimated annual freight-carrying capacity of the Welland ship canal on completion 
of deep waterway 


Directional varia- 






tan of froleht Type of vessels Annual freight-carrying 
tonnage per 100 vessels capacity in short tons 

With all sin 
Down- Up- Upper C "= With lock as. gle locks and 

bound bound lakers — it present guard gate 

duplicate 

Percent Percent 
heoretical 50.0 we 100 0 116, 000, 000 232, 000, 000 
Practical 

Case 1 (a : 78.5 21.5 31 Hy 23, 100, 000 46, 200, 000 
(b w MO) 28, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 
(c) 75 | 25 33, 500, 000 67, 000, 000 
(d) 100 0 38, 600, 000 77, 200, 000 
Case 2 (a) 65. 0 35.0 ‘1 69 27, 900, 000 800, 000 
(b | yw BO 33, 750, 000 67, 500, 000 
(c 75 25 40, 500, 000 81, 000, 000 
(d) : 100 0 46, 700, 000 93, 400, 000 
Case 3 (a)_. 5.0 5.0 31 HY 36, 250, 000 72, 500, G00 
(b). eed aw 50 45, 900, 000 87, 800, 000 
(c saa 75 25 52, 600, 000 105, 200, 000 
(d A 100 0 60, 600, 000 121, 200, 000 


Mr. Jones. I want to ask a question on that now. This estimate, 
as | reeall it, which was made by Mr. Lindsay, sets out that the annual 
freight-carrying capacity in short tons would be 60;600,000 tons. 

Mr. Donprero. What is that on? 

Mr. Jones. That is the Welland Canal on completion of the deep 
waterway. I would like to present it to you. 
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Mr. Prince. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Dempsey. What date is that? 

Mr. Jones. The date is February 1949. 

Mr. Prince. I do not know without examining it the significance of 
that figure, sir. It would require study. But you can estimate 
60,000,000 or 80,000,000 tons as a theoretical capacity. It is easy to 
accommodate that much traffic through the Welland Canal or any 
canal when you set it up as a theoretical capacity. When you talk 
about practical capacity you are talking about something entirely 
different. The Canadian Government also supplied a figure that was 
put in the hearing, in the 1947 hearing, in which they arrived at a 
theoretical capacity of 60,000,000 or more, but they said that they 
thought the practical ¢ apacity of it would be between 30,000,000 and 
35,000,000 tons. So I just do not know whether that is a theoretical 
figure or not. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince follows:) 

Subsequent consideration of Mr. Lindsay’s table, submitted by Mr. Jones, 
indicates very definitely that the capacity estimate of 60,600,000 tons for the 
Welland Canal is an estimate based on certain assumptions that do not exist today 
and would not exist if the proposed waterway were constructed. This figure 
assumes a@ complete balance in traffic with 50 percent up-bound and 50 percent 
down-bound, and also assumes that 100 percent of the traffic would move in 
vessels of the upper-lake type and that no part of the movement would be in 
canallers or small vessels. Other assumptions may have been involved also, but 
since the accompanving discussion was not incorporated in the record, this cannot 
be determined. The estimate of 60,600,000 tons capacity was for what Mr. 
Lindsay described as case 3 (d). There was nothing in what Mr. Jones sub- 
mitted that indicated that Mr. Lindsay himself maintained that such conditions 
would prevail if the St. Lawrence project were constructed. 

Mr. Lindsay also included an estimate of 27,900,000 tons for what he described 
as case 2 (a). That case assumed a distribution of tonnage 35 percent up-bound 
and 65 percent down-bound and a distribution by types of vessels of 31 percent 
upper lakers and 69 percent canallers. These assumptions constitute a much 
more realistic basis for an estimate than the assumptions in case 3 (d), 

Mr. Jones. At what figure did General Pick fix it? 

Mr. Prince. He fixed it at 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Jones. Do you take exception to his figures? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; and I took exception to it for one reason. |] 
said that | do not believe that you have been given anything in the 
nature of proof at all that that is the practical operating capacity of 
the Welland Canal, and I do not believe you were. 

Reference was made in that connection to the MacArthur locks at 
the Soo. Now, the MacArthur locks at the Soo and the Welland 
Canal are just as different as day and night. They are in no way 
comparable. 1 believe from the facts submitted here as to those dif- 
ferences that vou would conclude the same thing, that that is not any 
demonstration of the capacity of the Welland Canal. 

Then another factor that has to be borne in mind is that the Welland 
Canal is not a measure of the traffic that would go through the pro- 
posed project and pay tolls. The Welland Canal must accommodate 
a lot of traffic that does not move through the St. Lawrence waterway 
at present, and would not move through the waterway if constructed. 
The Welland Canal was built for a purpose that it has been serving 
through the years. It was not built alone for this project. Canada 
built it with its own money for its own purpose, and it is serving 
traffic today, and it will have to accommodate that traffic. 
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To the extent that it does accommodate that traffic, vou lessen the 
capacity of the proposed 27-foot project for tolls-payving traffic, be- 
cause practically all of the traffic that goes through the proposed 
waterway will also have to go through the Welland Canal. 

Mr. Jones. | believe last year it handled, according to General 
Pick, 15,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. He says that 15,000,006 tons is far below its actual 
capacity as it now exists. 

Mr. Prince. | think it is below its capacity. 

Mr. Jones. He also stated that the locks at the Soo, the Mac- 
Arthur locks, handled about 48,000,000 tons in 1950. Do you take 
exception to those figures? 

Mr. Prince. I do not take exception to the figure that the Maec- 
Arthur lock handled that volume of tonnage. That is a fact. That 
is a published fact, and | do not disagree with it. But, the difference 
between the MacArthur lock and the Welland Canal makes it of no 
value as a measure of what the Welland Canal capacity would be. 

Bear in mind, at the Soo vou have five parallel locks, four on the 
American side and one on the Canadian side. Vessels only have to 
go through one canal. They go through in 22 minutes. It takes an 
average of 50 minutes for each of seven locks in the Welland Canal, 
or a total of 8 hours, to get through the canal. The MacArthur being 
the newest and best, it accommodates the largest and newest vessels, 
and only loaded ones. It lets the other locks handle the empty ones 
and smaller vessels. The average load of the vessels that went through 
the MacArthur lock was over 9,000 tons. The average load per vessel 
passage through the Welland Canal last year was around 2,000 tons, 

You have a lift at the MacArthur lock of 21 feet. You have a lift 
of 46 feet at each of seven locks in the Welland Canal. There is just 
nothing comparable about these two canals, and all I am saying is 
that he submitted nothing in the way of substantial evidence to 
substantiate his estimate. 

Mr. Jones. What type of evidence would you have to have to be 
satisfied on that score? After all, | am curious, too, and I have 
always thought that General Pick and his Corps of Engineers had a 
pretty good idea on these things. We sit up here and pass on their 
projects, and that is the branch of the Government that has to make 
these determinations. I would like to have your comment on what 
type of proof you think we should require from General Pick. 

Mr. Prince. I think for one thing you might refer to the type of 
estimate they made back in 1934. They made an estimate of the 
capacity of the Welland Canal and of the proposed St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. They made a very elaborate study back in 1934, and as a part 
of it they included a study of the capacity of the canal. At that time 
their conclusion was that the capacity of the Welland Canal was 
about 25,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will you yield, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I will be glad to. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Prince, do I understand that General Pick or 
the Army engineers are experts in transportation or only in construc- 
tion? They have been confined to construction; have they not? 

Mr. Prince. Well, not entirely confined to it in all respects. I 
think that is their principal field, Mr. Dempsey. 
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Mr. Dempsry. Yes. There is quite a difference between a construc- 
tion engineer and a transportation engineer; is there not? 

Mr. Prince. Quite a bit. I must say, though, in fairness to the 
engineers, they have had occasion to make economic studies on these 
waterway projects, and they are the ones who generally make those 
studies for presentation to the Congress, so they have had experience 
along that line. 

I might say we do not think they are the best agency to make that. 

Mr. Dempsey. The greater the lift is in the lock, the slower will be 
the speed in getting through; is that not right? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. The Soo, 22 minutes and one lock. Accord- 
ing to the estimate attached to the document submitted to Senator 
Wiley by the Chief of Engineers and by the then Secretary of Defense, 
it takes 8 hours to get through the Welland Canal. There is a world of 
difference between those two canals, and I do not think the MacArthur 
is any measure at all for the Welland. 

Mr. Dempsry. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Would the same factors attend a study of traffic volume 
today that attended the study in 1934, Mr. Prince? Would the 
same facts— 

Mr. Prince. Apply? 

Mr. Jones. Apply. 

Mr. Prince. I would say there would be differences. I can see 
differences that might cause them to raise that estimate. 

Mr. Jones. What would be the difference? 

Mr. Prince. One difference would be density of cargo. Your iron 
ore is in the picture now, and it was not in the picture then. L think 
that might lead one reasonably to raise the estimate above what it 
had been before. If you were not counting on carrying iron ore with 
a load of 15,000 tons in a single vessel,: that naturally would have 
affected your estimate. So that if you were counting on a move- 
ment of 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons of iron ore that might well cause 
you to raise that estimate of 25,000,000 tons somewhat. 

On the other hand, you have another factor to take into considera- 
tion that might cause you to bring it down. You see, at that time 
they spoke of the capacity for new traffic, and they said the capacity 
of the Welland Canal for new traffic was only 16,000,000 tons, because 
you would have to accommodate the tonnage which at that time was 
about 8,000,000 through the Welland and 6,000,000 through the St. 
Lawrence canals. Those are not to be added together, because one 
is to some extent included within the other, but they said that would 
grow somewhat, so to have a little leeway, they assumed that of the 
25,000,000 only 16,000,000 would be available for new capacity. Since 
that time the traffic has grown through the Welland Canal from 
8,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons, so you have to subtract that from your 
higher total capacity that you might estimate for the Welland Canal 
to determine your availability and capacity of the Welland Canal for 
new traffic. 

So where you would balance out I do not know, but I say to arrive 
at a sound estimate 

Mr. Jones. Now, has the Association of American Railroads made 
any traffic study of the capacity of those canals, so as to give us some- 
thing affirmative to disprove the statement of General Pick’s calcula- 
tions? 
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Mr. Prince. Mr. Jones, my conception of the obligations of the 
respective parties in this thing is a little different. 1 feel that the 
burden is on the proponents to advance reasons that would convince 
you that their estimates were sound. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with you, but as a lawyer I thought it was 
always the obligation of those who raised the question or raised the 
issue to carry the burden of overcoming the point, because there is a 
presumption there. 

Mr. Prince. | think I created a contrary presumption by showing 
their prior estimate and by indicating that the only thing that could 
be taken to be a justification advanced by the Chief of Engineers— 
namely, the capacity or at least what was handled in the MacArthur 
lock—was no measure whatsoever. 1 think it leaves it wholly unsub- 
stantiated as a figure, and the presumption based on their earlier study 
would be for a much lower capacity. 

Mr. Jones. If we were to develop that same reasoning you just 
stated, you have cited throughout your statement a great number of 
newspaper articles. I recall one from a Chicago paper. Now, do you 
think it is an obligation of this committee to assume that those state- 
inents are correct? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Jones, | put them in there, but I did not put 
them in there as absolute gospel or fact. I put them in there as what 
they were. They purported to be in some cases announcements by 
the companies. I think they are of some value to you. This is not 
quite a court of law, where we have to have the best evidence of every- 
thing, I do not believe. I say, take them for what you think they 
are worth. 

Mr. Jones. Hearsay is available here. 

Mr. Prince. I believe it has been, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I believe you reserved the discussion of the power 
project, or deferred that for some other witness; did you not? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I wonder if you are acquainted with Mr. Lacey V. 
Murrow, the executive director of the competitive transportation re- 
search of the Association of American Railroads? Are you acquainted 
with him? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are you acquainted with the publication which is a re- 
print from the February 1950 issue of Civil Engineering, published and 
copyrighted by the American Society of Civil Engineers? It is an 
article in which he discusses the St. Lawrence seaway. Have you had 
oceasion to read that? 

Mr. Prince. I had occasion to read it almost a year ago. I am not 
(oo familiar with it. 

Mr. Jones. As I recall it, it was sent to me along about that time. 
There is one statement he makes here, and I am reading from this 
document: 

_Authorities in the field of power supply believe that there has been a great deal 
of erroneous thought in connection with the alleged power shortage in the north- 
east section of the country both during the war and currently, and that extravagant 
statements have been made as to what the development of the St. Lawrence would 

ave done or will do to relieve such alleged shortages. 

Is it not common knowledge that there exists a power shortage in 
the New England States? 
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Mr. Prince. I am sorry, Mr. Jones. I really do not feel qualified 
even to answer what is common knowledge on that. I do not know 
I know there is a sharp disagreement. [ do know that much: tha: 
there are people who do not agree that there is a severe shortage up 
there. You will have a witness who will discuss the power question 
here. I do not know a thing about it. 

Mr. Jones. You will agree that the addition of 900,000 kilowatts 
of firm power will be a relief to a shortage area; would vou not? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know much about its relation to total r 
quirements or total supply. All of those things would have a bearing 
on how much of a relief it would be. I do not know whether th: 
shortage is there. They are things 1 would have to know before | 
could answer your question. 

Mr. Jones. Have you not undertaken from the very beginning o 
your discussion to discuss the economic phases that go into thi 
project? 

Mr. Prince. | have confined myself quite specifically to the water 
way, Mr. Jones, because I have not given any study to the powe 
project, and 1 do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Jones. Would not this committee have to take into considera- 
tion the economics involved in the development of the hydro section 
of this project as well as the transportation? 

Mr. Prince. I would expect vou to. 

Mr. Jones. That is one of the factors entering into whether or not 
it is economically justified and justifiable; is it not? 

Mr. Prince. 1 think it enters into vour consideration of that 
question; ves, sir. 

Mr. Jones. | believe we had witnesses appear before this com- 
mittee from the New York Power Authority saying that they would 
purchase electricity at a wholesale rate cheaper than they could buy 
fuel to generate electricity. 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, we went over the time of debate 
There are u few more questions | have. 

Mr. Larcapr. As the gentleman stated, we are way behind ou 
schedule and witnesses have been waiting for 3 days to testify afte 
Mr. Prinee. 

Mr. Jones. I have been waiting 4 days. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection | think it would be well if w 
could conclude hearing Mr. Prince at this time. There are only thre 
more members who have not interrogated Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Buarnik. Lam sorry. Mr. Prince, | understand, is to present 
the main case for the association. Is that right? 

Mr. Prince. There will be three other witnesses representing the 
Association of American Railroads who will appear, not consecutivel) 
but at various points in the presentation of the case for the opposition 

Mr. Biarnik. Are they to present testimony which you have not 
presented? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Biarnik. Or are they specialists to substantiate your genera 
statement? 

Mr. Prince. You might say it goes to the substantiation of some o! 
the statements I have made in here and in some respects it is new 
testimony. 
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Mr. Biarnik. | have one or two questions. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to say for the record that I would like to 
interrogate Mr. Prince because | have several proble ms which | would 
like to go into to satisfy my own mind on some points he has brought 
up that I think would be not only of interest to Mr. Prince | 

Mr. Donnero. Will the gentleman vield for one moment? 

\ir. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Prince, you have stressed the fact that vou 
think Canada and the United States should determine in advance the 
question of these tolls. Do vou know that the Panama Canal was 
started in 1904, completed in 1908, and the toll question was not 
settled until 1914? 

Mr. Prince. lam aware of that; ves, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. In view of the fact that there are other members of 
the committee who have not had an opportunity to interrogate Mr 
Prince, it seems it will be necessary for Mr. Prince to appear before 
the committee either tomorrow morning or at a later date during the 
hearings. What will be the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. MceGreeor. I think, Mr. Chairman, it should be tomorrow in 
order that we might have continuity of the testimony. 

Mr. Doxnero. I think we can complete tomorrow. 

Mr. Larcape. The committee stands adjourned until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, at which time Mr. Prince will appear to complete 
his testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a.m. 


the following day, April 6, 1951 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1951 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Purtic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CuairmMan. The meeting will come to order, a quorum being 
present. We will now proceed with the regular meeting. 

1 would like to make a suggestion to the committee before we start 
this morning. The House convenes today at 11 o'clock. I thought 
if it would be possible that we would like to finish up with Mr. Prince, 
the witness before us today. If we can do that, I would like to, and 
then let us get started Monday morning with new witnesses. 

The Chair will recognize Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUN- 
SEL, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, at the outset may I put in the record 
some of the information that was requested yesterday, or would you 
prefer that I wait in the interests of saving time? 

The Cuairman. All right. Give the information. Do you mean 
you want to make an announcement? 

Mr. Jones. No, Mr. Chairman. There was a request from Mr. 
Pickett and several other members that Mr. Prince furnish informa- 
tion that had not previously been furnished, and I think there were 
two or three of them, Mr. Prince. Is that right? 

Mr. Prince. Several bits of information. 

Mr. Jones. And he has complied with that request by inserting in 
the record the information they asked him for. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I move the witness be allowed to 
insert in the record the information requested. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. Prince. | weuld like to confirm, Mr. Jones, if I may, orally, the 
statements | made to you yesterday about the Columbia Valley 
Administration and the TVA. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prince. I checked up on that and found that my recollection 
is correct and that the association did not oppose either of those 
projects 

Mr. Jones. They did not oppose them? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. Thank you. Now, Mr. Chairman, for the record I 
offered yesterday the surveys that had been made by Mr. Lindsay of 
the Canadian Government of the capacity of the Welland Canal. In 
view of the fact that that report is voluminous I would like to offer 
only the portions of it that are pertinent. I believe I can properly 
identify it for the record as the table contained on page 10. However, 
[ offer the complete report to the clerk for the use of the committee 
in any way the members may see fit to use it, or any witness, for that 
matter, 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE No. 1,—Estimated annual freight-carrying capacity of the Welland Ship 


Canal on completion of deep waterway 


| 

Directional varia- | 
tion of freight } 
tonnage | 


Type of vessels Annual freight-carrying 
per 100 vessels capacity in short tons 

| With all sin- 
Down- | Up- Upper Canal- | Wich lock as | gle locks and 
bound | bound lakers lers it present guard gate 
} duplicated 


Percent | Percent 


(es 50 50 | 100 0 | 116,000,000 | 232, 000, 000 
Practical | 

Case 1 (a) det acti 78. 5 21.5 31 69 23, 100, 000 | 46, 200, 000 

b aD : P eS w 0 28, 000, 000 | 56, 000, 000 

 — on —= 75 25 33, 500, 000 67, 000, 000 

SSE Pas 100 0 38, 600, 000 | 77, 200, 000 

Case 2 (a) ‘ 65.0 35.0 31 69 27, 900, 000 55, 800, 000 

b) Se : : zo 50 50 33, 750, 000 67, 500, 000 

‘ ‘ = 75 25 40, 500, 000 81, 000, 000 

d) "100 0} 46, 700, 000 93, 400, 000 

Case 3 (a) : . Ww. 0 50. 0 31 Ho $6, 250, O00 72, 500, 000 

I ‘ Daw Dio 0 50 13, 900, 000 87, 800, 000 

c) sagan re. is ae 2! SAS 75 25 52, 600, 000 105, 200, 000 

ae a EEE pS 100 0 60, 600, 000 121, 200, 000 


Mr. Jones. Yesterday I referred to the publication by Mr. Murrow 
on the St. Lawrence seaway in which he establishes a table of the 
estimated and actual costs of some large projects, and he compares them 
there. He gives the estimated cost of the Bonneville Dam at $42,- 
000,000, and the actual cost at $80,000,000, which shows a percentage 
of discrepancy between the estimated cost and actual cost of 90 per- 
cent. Then he proceeds to list several other projects. 

[ recall on vesterday that you made a comparison of a project that 
had a wide discrepancy as to the estimated cost and the actual cost. 
Now, do you know when the estimated cost was rendered to the 
committee? 

Mr. Prince. On which project? 

Mr. Jones. The projects I think you mentioned yesterday. 

Mr. Prince. I do not recall which projects I mentioned any esti- 
mate on, as compared with actual costs. 

Mr. Mack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Is this Lacey Murrow whom you mention, the former 
State highway engineer of the State of Washington and now con- 
nected with the American Railroad Association? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct, Mr. Mack. 
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Mr. Jones. The reason I bring the subject up is that there has 
been a great deal of discussion of these estimated costs by the Corps 
of Engineers, and their difference from the actual costs. On a lot 
of these projects the estimated cost was made in 1939, 1940, 1941, and 
1942. Then, during the course of the war the construction was not 
continued, and it was recommenced after the war. Of course, the 
price index had risen to such an extent that there would naturally be 
that discrepancy. So, some of the opponents are zealous in pointing 
out that there had been miscalculations by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Jones, will you permit me to say something? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not think anything said here indicates that the 
opponents want to bring out anything. It is a simple fact. If you 
have in mind that the cost has not gone up 100 percent in the past 7 
or 8 years, then you are simply under a misapprehension, because the 
cost has gone up in all construction. 

Mr. Jones. Of course; but the point [ am making, Mr. Dempsey, 
is that the costs have gone up. 

Mr. Dempsey. Certainly; and these estimates made back 4 or 
5 years have gone up at least 100 percent. 

Mr. Jones. Well, as a matter of fact, it is 228 percent, as I recall 
the last News Engineering Index; but the thing about it is that here 
is a table that sets forth and establishes the fact that the Corps of 
Engineers made that mistake, and the fact is actually that between the 
time of the estimate and the date of construction the price had gone 
up, and that is not revealed in those figures. 

Mr. Demrsey. Mr. Jones, the situation in construction today is 
that unless one can be sure of priorities there are few contractors who 
will make a firm contract. They will enter a cost-plus contract, but 
they will not make a firm contract on any big job. 

Mr. Jones. That is the very point I am making, Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsry. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, the Corps of Engineers comes in here 
and makes an estimate in 1941, and then the construction commences 
in 1948, which means they could not estimate in 1941 what the costs 
would be in 1948; could they? 

Mr. Dempsey. I would suggest this: If they are going to bring in 
an estimate at all, it ought to be up-to-date, or else they ought not 
to bring it in. There is no sense in our sitting here and trying to 
determine whether a project is feasible or not, based on a given amount 
of dollars, when that amount has nothing on earth to do with the 
job. They ought to have an up-to-date estimate or no estimate at 
all. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure you misunderstand me entirely. 

Mr. Dempsry. I am sure I do. 

Mr. Jones. Because the point | am making is this, and I will re- 
peat it: There have been criticisms of the Corps of Engineers because 
n 1941 they estimated the project would cost, let us say, $100,000,000. 
That work was commenced in 1941, but was slowed down, or the work 
was not continued during the war period. So the cost figure that they 
estimated in 1941 was that the project could have been completed 
then for $100,000,000. 

Mr. Dempspny. I did not hear that. 
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Mr. Jones. I can show you the table here. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not think we ought to waste time on that. 

Mr. Prince. May I inquire for my information which would be 
projects which were begun in 1941 and discontinued during the war 
and completed after the war? You indicate that all of these were in 
that category. 

Mr. Jones. No. The operations slowed down considerably over 
the building period, and by the very nature and the size of the proj- 
ect you could not build them in 1 year, or 2 years, or 3 years, and the 
building period ranged over a period of years. However, the actua! 
estimates were submitted as of the date when the survey of costs was 
made. 

Mr. Prince. Well, I just wanted to make it clear that all of these 
projects did not fall in that unusual period that you are referring to 

Mr. Jones. | understand. 

Mr. Prince. The fact of the matter is that if you examine the 
estimates of projects as they originally were conceived by the Engi- 
neers and submitted to the Congress for approval, and compare that 
with the ultimate cost of the project at its final conclusion, no matter 
what the reasons may be that vou will use to explain away those 
differences, the ultimate cost will be many—-I will say many times 
greater than the original estimated cost. You can say it is due to 
rising price levels 

Mr. Jones. Give us a good example of that. 

Mr. Prince. | can give you quite a few if you would like them for 
the record. 

Mr. Jones. | would appreciate it if vou could give them for the 
record. 

Mr. Prince. We have made a study of 43 principal existing projects 
of the Army engineers. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prince. And we set out here the estimated cost of the project 
at the time of its initial authorization. Most of those projects are 
not vet completed. Many of them are very close to completion 
perhaps 98 percent or 99 percent—-but they are not all completed, and 
in those instances where they have not been finally completed we 
included the estimate for the completion of the project. When vou 
compare the estimated Federal cost of new work 

Mr. Jones. Now, can you give the date of the estimate of costs in 
your chart? 

Mr. Prince. | have the authorization. 

Mr. Jones. The date? 

Mr. Prince. But whether the date is there, | do not know. — It is 
by Congresses and could be determined. I have the sources for these 
dates. 

When you compare the estimated Federal cost of new work when 
the existing project was completed, with the estimated Federal cost 
of new work at the time of authorization of what they called the 
existing project, vou find this rather startling fact: That the estimated 
Federal cost of new work when the existing project is completed is 
390 percent of the estimated Federal cost of new work at the time of 
the authorization of the existing project. 

| would like to add on my own, so that there will not be any mis- 
understanding about this, that those projects cover quite a span of 
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vears between the time of their initiation and the time of their com- 
pletion, but it does give some idea of what you are getting into when 
vou authorize a project, because when it is authorized it is very modest 
in its conception, but it gradually grows. After they spend money 
for that original project that they had in mind and get almost through, 
then they come back-—or frequently they do not even have to come 
back because they have the general power to extend and expand it. 

So when you get through vou have incurred this cost that is vastly 
in excess of what you thought vou were going to incur originally. 

Mr. Donprro. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Jones. Just 1 minute. 

Mr. Donpero. Did that apply to the Panama Canal? I under- 
stand that the Panama Canal was built at less than the estimate. 

Mfr. Prince. Mr. Dondero, I do not want to take up too much time 
on that, but originally that project was estimated, I think, at $140,- 
000,000 or $145,000,000, Then it was reestimated at a later period 
at $375,000,000, and it fell about at that higher cost; but when the 
United States originally authorized the construction of the Panama 
Canal it was on an estimate of about $145,000,000. Then, because 
they enlarged their ideas and expanded the work that was to be done 
it ultimately developed into about a $375,000,000 project. 

Mr. Aucninc.oss. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? 
[ think | may have a contribution that would be helpful. This 
question was discussed very thoroughly in 1943 and 1944, when the 
Army engineers proposed to dig a canal across the State of New 
Jersey. I would like to quote from the record of the hearings at that 
time, which were not disputed by the Army engineers: 

The preliminary estimate made by the Engineers on the Panama Canal was 
$160,000,000. The final cost was $395,547,000, or an increase of 147 percent. 

The Houston Canal preliminary estimate was $7,082,000. The final cost was 
$20,171,483, an increase of 185 percent. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal preliminary estimate was $9,500,000, 
rhe final cost was $14,662,558, or an increase of 54 percent. 

The Port Arthur Canal preliminary estimate was $6,250,000. The final cost 
was $18,935,034, or a percentage increase of 203 percent, which is an average 
percentage increase for these projects of 149 percent. 

I thought that would be helpful in the discussion if we had that in 
the record. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Auchineloss, you observe that the general price 
increase of everything went up during the same period, do you not? 
You recognize that fact? 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Yes. | understand that. 

Mr. Jones. I know that vou are going to insert in the record, as I 
understand it, the projects on which you say there have been lower 
estimates than actual costs. Will vou supply for the record also the 
time of the estimate made by the Corps of Engineers? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, [ ask that immediately following the statement 
that Mr. Prince is offering for the record as to the differences between 
the estimated and actual costs, that this table showing the Engineering 
News Record Construction Cost Index from 1913 until 1950) be 
inserted, 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, it may be inserted. 

(The documents are as follows: ) 
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REFERENCE SHEET 

Project 

No, Source 
1. House Document 139, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 
2. House Document 1294, Sixty-first Congress, third session. 
3. House Document 719, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 
4. River and Harbor Committee Document 3, Seventy-first Congress, first 

session. 


5. House Document 733, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 
6. House Document 1270, Sixtyv-fourth Congress, first session. 


7. River and Harbor Act of March 3, 1899. 

8. Senate Executive Document 147, Forty-seventh Congress, first session. 

9. House Document 287, Sixty-second Congress, second session. 

0. House Document 507, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session 

1. House Document 255, Fifty-first Congress, second session 

2. River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, and House Document 342, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, first session. 

13. River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, and House Document 414, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session. 

14. House Executive Document 46, Forty-sixth Congress, third session. 

15. House Document 1362, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session 

16. House Document 773, Sixty-first Congress, second session 

(7. House Document 329, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session 

IS. House Document 168, Fiftv-eighth Congress, second session 

19. House Document 290, Seventy-first Congress, second session 

20. House Executive Document 60, part 4, Forty-first Congress, third session. 

21. House Executive Documents 316 and 429, Fiftv-first Congress, first session. 

22. House Document 1287, Sixty-first Congress, third session. 

23. House Document 1120, Sixtieth Congress, second session 

24. Senate Document 130, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session 

25. Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, 1897. 

26. Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, L886. 

27. House Executive Document 48, Porty-ninth Congress, first session. 

28. House Executive Doeument 25, Fifty-second Congress, first session 

29. House Document 190, Seventieth Congress, first session. 

30. House Document 492, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 

31. House Executive Document 111, Forty-ninth Congress, second session. 

32. House Document 95, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session 

33. House Executive Document 106, Forty-ninth Congress, second session. 

34. House Document 740, Sixty-first Congress, second session 

35. House Document 1124, Sixtieth Congress, second session 

36. House Document 913, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session 

37. River and Harbor Act of March 3, 1905, and House Document 4, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, first session. 

38. Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, 1877. 

39. House Document 260, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session 

40. House Document 706, Sixty-third Congress, second session 

41. House Document 507, Fiftv-ninth Congress, first session 

12. House Document 953, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 

43. House Document 31, Fifty-second Congress, first session 

Mr. Prince. I would just like to comment in that connection that 
present indications do not hold out too much hope for that index 
turning and going the other way in the future. That is one of the 
things which you would have to take into consideration. 

Mr. Jonus. On the projects you have listed there, do they have the 
same degree of planning that has gone into the International Rapids 
Section? 

Mr. Prince. I could not tell you, Mr. Jones. They were the esti- 
mates submitted by the Army engineers. Whether they were based 
on just tentative and preliminary data and not on careful studies | 
would not know, but they were the ones submitted to you, on which 
you were obliged to act. 
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Mr. Jonus. As I understand it, the Corps of Engineers stated in that 
‘ section they had actual drawings and possible commitments for con- 
tracts. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prince. I dod not hear them go so far as tentative commit- 
ments for contracts. 

Mr. Jonus. I believe a tentative commitment for a price figure by 
contractors. 

Mr. Prince. I did not understand that at all. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Now let me hurry along. On page 5, Mr. 
Prince, you state 

One other point that would have to be established before this project could be 
justified as a national defense project is that the burden on manpower, materia 
equipment, and money would be warranted. 


At the present time, what is the commitment to car builders by the 
National Production Administration in the DO orders for steel in the 
building of cars? 

Mr. Prince. There has been a cut-back quite recently, and I am 
not sure whether that is taking into account 

Mr. Jones. The steel orders were cut from 10,000 cars to about 
9,000 cars a month. Is that right? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And the manufacturers of cars have not produced but 
6,000 in any one month in the last 12. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know about that, Mr. Jones. What you 
were asking for was the amount of steel allocated for the car-building 
program? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. This would have to be checked, but my impression is 
it is about 230,000 tons a month. 

Mr. Jones. Two hundred and thirty thousand tons per month. 
How much steel would be required for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Prince. | think approximately that quantity. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it would be less than the amount of 
tons that you are presently getting under DO orders for car con- 
struction in any calendar month? 

Mr. Prince. As I say, I think it is about the same magnitude. 
That is my impression. I do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. Jones. I believe that General Pick testified that it would 
require 65,000 tons of reinforcing steel, and 88,000 tons of structural 
steel, and 3,800 tons of copper. 

Mr. Prince. That is the International section alone? 

Mr. Jones. This is for the project. He did not distinguish between 
the International Rapids section and the whole thing. 

Mr. Prince. My impression may be in error. However, I thought 
those figures were given for the International Rapids section alone, 
where the majority of the steel was to be used, but that there was 
an additional quantity elsewhere. Of course, that is only one of the 
materials that goes into this project. 

Mr. Jones. I understand, but it is one of the most critical items 
going into the construction. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And yet it is only going to take less than a month’s 
supply that you are now using to construct 6,000 cars a month. 
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Mr. Prince. No. That allocation I gave you is enough for 10,000 
i, month. In other words, if they had only been producing 6,000, as 
you say, they have not been using up that quantity of steel. 

' Mr. Jonus. They have not exceeded that. They have enough for 
9.000 cars, but have not exceeded 6,000 per month. 

Mr. Prince. I think in regard to those figures it is interesting too, 
\[r. Jones, to bear in mind that in just about 1 month—if you want 
to devote it for this purpose-——in about 1 month vou could produce 
the faciliti sto handle all the Labrador ore that could ever be produced 
and brought down in the next 20 years. It would take us 1 month 
to get us ready to do that, and the cost would be at the expense of 
private industry and not the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jones. You mean, the cost of the steel. It would be just the 
difference of who was buying the steel. 

Mr. Prince. The raifroads would be buying the cars with their own 
money. That is what I mean. And, the Federal Government would 
not have to build this project. 

Mr. Jones. Is there a critical shortage of freight cars in this 
country today on the railroads? 

Mr. Prince. There is a shortage. I would not be qualified to dis- 
cuss the extent of that shortage, but there is a shortage. 

Mr. Jones. In the Nation’s Business on page 11 the estimate of, 
or the prediction of, the car-shortage situation reads as follows: 

If your business depends on rail shipments watch out for tightening in freight- 


ir shortage next month. 
Usual spring movement of manufactured goods will throw added burden on 


already critically short freight-car supply. 

Now we want to pass on to the national defense aspect. I believe 
vou concluded the construction of the seaway would be highly vul- 
nerable. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prince. I did not say the construction of it. 

\[r. Jones. [ mean the project. 

Mr. Prince. I said the project, once constructed, would be vul- 
nerable. 

Mr. Jones. Would it be any more vulnerable than the railroad? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It would? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to hear you elaborate on that. 

Mr. Prince. We are having a witness who is very well qualified to 
talk on that subject. He made surveys of the effect of our bombing 
after the last war, and that is his conclusion, that the waterway 
project would be very much more vulnerable than the railroads, and 
[ wish you would ask him that question. I could tell you what he 
told me, but I think it would be better if vou got it straight from him, 

Mr. Jones. Would it be any more vulnerable than, let us say, an 
airplane factory in Detroit, or in Baltimore, or Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Prince. Would the project be more vulnerable than an air- 
plane factory? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. No. I would not say it would be. No. 

Mr. Jones. Do you suggest that we delay other military installa- 
tions by virtue of the fact that they may be vulnerable to an air attack 
in the preparation of the national defense program? 
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Mr. Prince. No, but I say you should take that into consideration 
and weigh that along with the other factors. Consider the money, 
manpower, and materials you are going to have to lay out and the 
effort spent over a long period of time in order to provide a facility 
that is not necessary to get the thing that they say you have to have 
if war comes. Then, if that project would be highly vulnerable when 
completed, I think that is something important to consider. That is 
all I said. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Will the gentleman yield before he terminates? 

Mr. Jones. I yield. 

Mr. Biarnik. Mr. Chairman, I have three or four questions 
Yesterday the point was raised by Mr. Dondero and Mr. Jones about 
the 10 railroads terminating at Chicago or west of the Chicago area 
which had been in favor of the St. Lawrence project until they joined 
the Association of American Railroads. Do I understand that cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. Prince. I do not understand that. Until they joined the 
Association of American Railroads? I do not think that had any- 
thing to do with whether they were for or against it. The Association 
of American Railroads was formed in 1934. 

Mr. Biarnikx. And these 10 western railroads were in favor of the 
project until what time, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Princz. I do not know, Mr. Blatnik, when they changed 
their views. 

Mr. Briarnik. I see. That was not clear in my mind. But they 
had definitely changed their views at some time. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Buarnik. And are now opposed to it? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Buarnik. Was this matter of opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway ever put up as a referendum before the membership of the 
association? 

Mr. Prince. Not as a referendum before the membership, to my 
knowledge. It has been discussed at many of the board of directors’ 
meetings and has also been discussed at length at what we cal! our 
law committee meetings, which includes representatives of about 40 
of the major railroads of the country, with never a dissent at any 
meetings of either of those bodies where it was stated we were opposing 
it. 

Mr. Biarnik. Is there any record of any statement, either official 
eco 
The Cuatrman. Have vou yielded the floor to Mr. Blatmk? 

Mr. Buarnik. May I ask this one for the record? IT am not asking 
for an answer. I am trying to find out if the proposition was put 
before the board of directors. Would vou insert in the record a little 
later on the plan of organization of the association, your bylaws, aid 
how a resolution of this type is adopted either by the board of directors 
or the executive committee, and what chance the individual members 
of the association have to object or express their point of view on it 

Mr. McGrecor. Reserving the right to object to request of my 
distinguished friend from Minnesota, if such procedure is going to be 
asked for of one group then J think that same question should be 
applicable to all and requested from all, including the farm labor 
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and all other organizations, and if we are going to follow this procedure 
J think we are going to clutter up the record with a lot of material 
not pertaining to the subject and without question I imagine that the 
committee or the board of directors representing the railroads has 
authority to do so the same as probably any farm labor or other 
organization. I just raised the question, if we are going to challenge 
the right of one witness to speak for his group we should do the same 
with all. 

Mr. Buarnik. I have no objection to having any other organiza- 
tions being asked to provide the same information. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would you object to having them come here to 
testify on that? We will be here for a year on this. 

Mr. Buarnik. J] am not asking for any more testimony, but 
information to be furnished for the record that we do not have now. 
| am finished. 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince follows: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILROADS PLAN OF ORGANIZATION A&® AMENDED 
NOVEMBER 21, 1947 


In the interest of adequate and efficient railroad service and in order to enable 
the railroads better té contribute to the accomplishment of the purposes of the 
national transportation policy now expressiv stated as follows in the Interstate 
Commerce Act: 


“It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the Congress 
to provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of transportation 
subject to the provisions of this Act so administered as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, econom- 
ical, and efficient service and foster sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among the several carriers; to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of reasonable charges for transportation services, without unjust 
discriminations, undue preferences or advantages, or unfair or destructive 
competitive practices; to cooperate with the several States and the duly 
authorized officials thereof; and to encourage fair wages and equitable working 
conditions—all to the end of developing, coordinating, and preserving a 
national transportation system by water, highway, and rail, as well as other 
means, adequate to mect the needs of the commerce of the United States, of 
the Postal Service, and of the national defense’’—- 


the Railroad Companies of the United States do hereby establish a national! 
organization to be known as the Association of American Railroads, hereinafter 
called the ‘*Association.”’ 

ArTICLE 1. The Association is to represent the railroads in appropriate cases 
before the courts, administrative tribunals, Congressional commitices, and other 
governmental bodies, and to serve as the joint agency of the railroads in respect of 
such matters pertaining to research, operation, traffic, accounting, and finance, as 
require joint handling in furtherance of the aforesaid national transportation 
policy. 

Art. 2. All steam railroads classified by the Interstate Commeree Commission 
as Class I roads shall be eligible for full membership and shall be admitted to 
membership upon written application addressed to the Board of Directors. The 
\ssociation may, in its discretion, admit to full membership rail carriers (steam or 
electric) and switching or terminal companies without regard to classification 
The Association may also, in its discretion, admit as Associate Members, without 
voting rights, steam or electric railroads and switching or terminal companics 
(Application for and admission to membership shal! constitute acceptance of the 
provisions of this Plan. Members may resign upon notice in writing to the 
Board of Directors. 

Art. 3. (a) General supervision and control of the affairs of the Association 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors, hereinafter called the ‘*Board,’’ who shall 
be elected annually by the member roads, as hereinafter provided, and shall hold 
office for one year or until their successors are elected. 

b) The Board shall consist of seventeen railroad Chief Executives (President 
Chairman of the Board, Trustee, Receiver, or Chief Executive Officer) —six from 
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astern Territory, including New Egland; seven from Western Territory; and 
four from Southern Territory—to be nominated and elected as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and the President of the Association, who shall be ex-officio Chairman of 
the Board. 

Art, 4. (a) An Annual Meeting of the member roads shall be held during 
November or December upon not less than ten days’ notice at a time and place 
to be fixed by the Board. At each Annual Meeting the Board shall submit a 
report of its activities during the preceding year, and the Board for the following 
year shall be elected, upon nominations made as hereinafter provided. On 
matters calling for a vote, the voting by member lines shall be in proportion to 
operating revenues determined in accordance with Article 21 herein, exeept as 
provided in Article 23 concerning amendments and modifications of the Plan 
and except that, when deemed appropriate by the Board, the voting power may 
be measured with respect to particular matters or classes of matters in terms 
of ownership of particular units of equipment or facilities, miles of road or miles of 
track, or suitable combinations of the same. 

b) Prior to each Annual Meeting the member roads in Official Territory shall 
nominate six persons, the member roads in Western Territory shall nominate 
seven persons, and the member roads in Southern Territory shall nominate four 
persons, all of whom shall be Chief Executives (as defined in paragraph (b) of 
Article 3) of member roads, to be voted upon at the Annual Meeting as Directors 
of the Association. The names of the nominees from the several territories shall 
be certified to the Association through the ageney of such person or organization 
as may be designated for that purpose by the member roads in the respective 
territories. Any member road may make other nominations. In the event of a 
vacaney occurring during any year, the same shall be filled by the Board for the 
unexpired term, through election of a director from the territory in the representa- 
tion of which the vacancy shall have occurred. 

Art. 5. (a) The Board may eall special meetings of the member roads. 

b) The Board shall hold regular meetings each month at a time and place to 
be designated by it. Special mectings of the Board may be called by the President 
and, upon request of not less than three members of the Board, shall be so called. 
A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
but no action shall be taken exeept upon concurrence of a majority of the whole 
Board. 

(ec) The Board shall elect the officers of the Association, and fix their compensa- 
tion and the terms of their employment. 

Art. 6. An Audit Committee of aecounting officers, one of whom is to be desig- 
nated Chairman, shall be appointed annually by the Board. The Audit Com- 
mittee shall make a complete audit of the accounts of the Association at such 
time or times as it or the Board may deem proper, but not less often than once 
each year, and shall report annually to the Board. 

Arr. 7. (a) There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of members of 
the Board to be selected by the Board. The Board shall have power from time 
to time to fix the number of members of the Executive Committee, but there 
shall never be fewer than five nor more than seven members in addition to the 
President of the Association, who shall be ex-officio a member and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Each of the several territories represented on the 
Board shall be represented on the Executive Committee. 

b) The Executive Committee may, during intervals between meetings of the 
Board, exercise the powers of the Board, reporting its action to the next meeting 
of the Board for approval. 

Arr. 8. The officers of the Association shall be a President, seven Viece-Presidents, 
one of whom shall be the General Counsel and another the Director, Bureau of 

tailway Eeonomies, two General Solicitors, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Arr. 9. (a) The President shall exercise general supervision over the affairs of 
the Association and shall preside over meetings of the Board, of the Executive 
Committee, and of the member roads. He shall perform such other duties as 
shall be assigned to him by the Board. In the absence or disability of the Presi- 
dent, a Vice President of the Association, to be designated by the Board, shall 
discharge the duties of the President. 

(b) The President shall have power to appoint such subordinates, assistants 
and clerical employees as may be necessary for proper conduct of the work of the 
Association; all subject to the approval of the Board. No bill shall be incurred 
without the approval of the President, a Vice President, or other officer in charge 
of a department. 
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Art. 10. The Association shall be organized into departments, as follows: 
I. Law 
II. Operations and Maintenance 
Il. Traffie 
IV. Finanee, Accounting, Taxation and Valuatior 
V. Research 
VI. Bureau of Railway Economics 
VII. Publie Relations 
Each department shall be under the direct supervision of a Vice-President. 
The Vice-President of the Law Department shall serve also as General Counsel 
The Viee-President of the Bureau of Railway Economies shall serve as Director 
of that Bureau. The work of each of the several departments may be subdivided 
into such divisions as the Vice-President in charge may direct, subject to approval 
by the President and the Board. 
Arr. 11. ° Law Department shall handle litigation, governmental relations, 


and other matters of a legal nature of general interest to members of the Associa- 


I 








tion. 

Art. 12. The Operations and Maintenance Department shall deal with matters 
pertaining to Operation, Car Service, Transportation, Equipment, Communica- 
tions, Signaling, Maintenanee and Construction Engineering, Mechanical, P 
chases and Stores, Inspection, and Freight Loss and Damage 

Arr. 13. The Traffic Department shall deal with governmental departments 
and agencies on behalf of member roads with respect to matters of a traffic nature; 
shall serve as a medium for the discussion of general traffic problems among mem- 
ber roads; and shall conduct studies and advise member roads with respect to 
such matters as the publication and simplification of tarifl 

Arr. 14. The Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation Department shall 
deal with matters pertaining to accounting, treasury and valuation activities of 
member roads and federal taxes, and governmental regulations and requirements 
in connection therewith. 

Art. 15. The Research Department shall have charge of research problems 
affecting carriers, and shall provide properly digested information for other 
Departments. It shall deal with matters pertaining to analysis and study of all 
phases of transportation. 

Arr. 16. The Bureau of Railway Economies shall conduct studies in economie 
research, ineluding periodic statistical compilations and reports with respect to 
railroad operations and related economie activities. It shall maintain a transpor 
tation library, and shall serve as a general fact-finding agency, and economie and 
statistical clearing house, for the railroad industry. 

Arr. 17. The Public Relations Department shall have charge of the Associa- 
tion’s advertising and its other activities looking to publie understanding of 
matters relating to the railroad industry. 

Arr. 18. Anything in this Plan to the contrary notwithstanding, the Board 
shall have power to assign additional duties to any department, to transfer to 
any department any activity hereinabove assigned to any other department, and 
to discontinue and abolish any department the work of which is considered no 








longer mecessary. 

Arr. 19. Each Department Vice-President shall appoint such Committees as 
he or the Board may deem necessary. Committee members shall be seleeted 
from the various geographical sections of the country to insure adequate rep- 
resentation of the experience and practice of the member roads. 

Arr. 20. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for the funds of the 
Association, shall receive, disburse and account for all monies received and ex- 
pended, shall make monthly reports of the finances to the Board and shall give 
such bond as the Board may direct. He shall also keep a full and complete 
record of proceedings of all meetings of the member roads and of the Board, and 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to him by the President or the 
Board. He shall deposit the funds of the Association in such bank or banks as 
may be designated by the Board. 

Arr. 21. The expenses of the Association shall be met by assessments made by 
the Board and approved by the member roads, assessments to be in proportion 
to operating revenues as of a period to be determined from time to time by the 
Board. Associate Members shall pay annual dues at a flat rate to be determined 
by the Board, and shall not be subject to assessment. 

Arr. 22, The principal office of the Association shall be in the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and, subject to the approval of the Board, branch offices may be 
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established in the Cities of New York and Chicago, and elsewhere as the Board 
may determine. 

Arr. 23. The provisions of this Plan may be amended or modified at any time 
by a three-fourths vote of the member roads, each member road being entitled to 
cast one vote. 

Art. 24. Nothing in this Plan shall in any way prohibit or restrain any member 
road from acting individually and independently of the Association or of any 
and all other member roads with respect to any of the matters covered hereby, 
and the right of individual and independent action is expressly reserved to each 
member road, 


With respect to the particular point raised by Mr. Blatnik, note particularly 
article 24. Action taken by the board of directors is brought to the attention of 
member lines by sending to the chief executive of each member line of the associa - 
tion a digest of the minutes of the meetings of the board of directors. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Avcarncioss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 

A statement was made here and a question was asked during these 
hearings as to whether the railroads have ever objected to the building 
of a canal, or have ever failed to object to the building of a canal. | 
would like to point out that the Pennsylvania Railroad did not 
object to the proposed building of the canal across New Jersey. We 
could never find out just why, because that seemed to be such an 
exception. I understand, Mr. Prince, that there are three main 
reasons for your objection to this project, or the objections of your 
organization. One of them is that vou object to subsidized compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avcutneioss. Another is that vou feel that the cost at this 
time to the Federal Government of this proposed project is too great 
and uneconomical. 

Thirdly, that it is an unnecessary expense because the railroads are 
prepared to ship via Montreal whatever product may be mined from 
this ore field, to the consumer. 

Mr. Prince. From Montreal and the east coast ports. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Yes. 

Mr. Princes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. Both the lake area and the east coast ports. 

Now, may J ask this: If you could furnish it at this time, will you 
furnis’: for the record the approximate time it would take to ship the 
ore from the dock at Labrador via Montreal to the area on the Great 
Lakes, and also the time it would take to ship to Trenton or Baltimore, 
where the United States Steel and the Bethlehem Steel Corporations 
are building their new plants? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. The latter movement, of course, would 
involve no rail haul at all. On the other, you mean by rail from 
Montreal to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and other points in the Great 
Lakes area? 

(Information furnished by Mr. Prince follows: ) 

Based on estimates given by Mr. George Humphrey in his testimony of March 
5, 1951, so far as the movement by water is concerned and based on information 
obtained from the Car Service Division of the Association of American Railroads 
so far as the movement from Montreal is concerned, my estimates of the time 
required for the two movernents are as follows: 

Seven Islands to Montreal by vessel, transfer to railroad cars at Montreal, and 
movement by rail to Pittsburgh or Youngstown areas—approximately 7 days 

Seven Islands to Trenton or Baltimore by vessel—3 to 3!» days 
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Mr. Avcuincioss. That is correct. Now, one other question and 
I am through. 

You testified that it would be a natural movement for the railroads 
to ship this ore because you shipped a lot of coal to that area, that is, 
to the Montreal area, and at the moment these cars are returning 
empty, and they could be loaded and returned with ore. Would that 
movement indicate that a reduction in rate could be made for the 
shipment of the coal and the ore? 

Mr. Prince. I could not answer as to that, Mr. Auchincloss. 1 do 
not know that that fact alone would lead to a reduction in that par- 
ticular rate, because the rate structure is built up on a lot of competi- 
tive relationships, and when you modify one vou often affect others 
for hundreds of different destinations in all different directions. It 
might to us laymen seem wholly unrelated, but because of that rela- 
tionship it would be affected. Soe, | cannot say it would bring about 
an actual reduction in the rate. I can only say it would be a very 
efficient and economical movement. 

Mr. Avenincioss. Of course, if a car comes back empty from 
Montreal to the Pennsylvania coal fields, that is a very decidedly 
uneconomic movement. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Avenincioss. And if it comes back loaded, produeing an 
income, there may be a possibility of a reduction in rate because of 
that added income. It might be something for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to consider. Perhaps you do not want to ask 
them to. 

Mr. Prince. No. They take it into consideration all right. 
What it means is this. You ean say this much definitely: That it 
means that the railroads would be making more money because of 
the great effciency and economy of that movement, and that that is 
taken mto account in the adjustment of the whole rate structure. 
Also, the better off we are, the more of those economical movements 
we have to handle, and the healthier the condition we are in, then the 
less we have to ask in the way of increases in rates. So it is bound to 
have a beneficial effect, ratewise; but what I am indicating is it may 
be spread out for the benefit of more shippers than just the ones in- 
volved in this particular movement. 

Mr. Avcuineioss. | understand the situation. Thank you very 
much. I merely want to add that I thought vou made a very factual 
and clear statement in your opening remarks. | think that vour 
cooperation and your answers to the questions that have been pro- 
pounded have been remarkable, and | commend you for it. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Suirn. Mr. Prince, 1 was interested in your testimony and 
prepared statement and vour remarks to Mr. Jones in answer to one 
of his questions a while ago about the railroads’ capacity to handle 
the ore that is mined in Labrador. Did you mention the 20-vear 
production in Labrador? What do you consider the 20-year ore 
production in Labrador to be? 

Mr. Prince. Perhaps I was speaking roughly in saying a 20-year 
production. I cannot predict what their production will be, and I 
should not have put it quite that way. Their initial planned produc- 
tion is 10 million tons. That is the quantity. which Mr. Humphrey 
says will amortize their investment of approximately $200,000,000. 
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They do not plan as of this time production beyond 10 million. T was 
just putting in a leeway of another 10 million. 

Mr. Smirx. You do not mean they will take only 10 million tons 
of ore out of there— 

Mr. Prince. I mean annually. Excuse me. 

Mr. Surru. That is what I thought. In other words, you say for 
10 million tons for maybe 20 vears, in other words, 200 million tons, 
that you could take that ore from the shipping point in Montreal and 
bring it down to the steel regions around Pittsburgh. Now, how 
many ore-carrying cars would be necessary to handle that? 

Mr. Prance. First, before I answer the question, I did not mean 
to limit it to 20 vears either. I did not mean to imply or want you 
to think I was implving they have only a 20-vear supply up there at 
10 million a year. | have some figures on the car supply up there, 
but again | wonder if in the interests of a more factual and thorough 
presentation on this point for the committee, if those questions should 
not be addressed to the witness for the Association of American Rail- 
roads who is coming prepared to discuss the car supply available in 
the Montreal area and on the east cost for the handling of this ore. 

Mr. Smrru. | brought up the question because you had introduced 
the topic yourself. 

Mr. Prince. Thatis correct. I can give you the figures if vou want 
them from me, but I got them from him, and he will be here himself 
to testify directly as to them. 

Mr. Smirxa. While we are talking in generalities, let me ask you one 
general question about it. Is it possible, to bring in the ore from 
Labrador by rail, that it would require as much steel for your cars 
and rails as would be used in the development of the seaway? 

Mr. Prince. If you were to assume that you would necessarily 
have to build brand-new cars that did not exist, just for this one 
purpose alone, then perhaps it might be substantially correct that the 
amount of steel you would use for building the cars necessary to 
handle this quantity of ore might approximate the steel that would 
go into this project. I said so far as the first 10 million tons are 
concerned—and bear in mind, that is all that is planned initially 
we have a lot of empty cars that are available right in the area and 
that are returning to the very places that you would be moving the 
ore, and they are going back empty. It is no more—I should not 
say ‘‘no more expense,’ because there is some more expense, but 11 
is a very economical movement to load those empty cars with ore and 
bring them back to the steel mills. 

So that, for your initial production of 10 million that is planned up 
there, vou have almost a perfect set-up. 

Mr. Smira. Do you have enough ears returning empty from 
Montreal today to bring back 10 million tons of ore annually? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. Not enough to do that. Mr. Humphrey 
said if he moved 10 million tons out of Labrador he planned to move 
2 to 4 million of it to the east coast, and 6 to 8 million to the Great 
Lakes area. Of that 6 to 8 million he planned to handle a certain 
amount on the 14-foot canals. No doubt that ore would move to 
the mills either on or very close to the Lake Erie ports. Then the 
remainder of that would be moved down from Montreal. So tying 
in with Mr. Humphrey’s own plans, we have an ample car supply to 
handle all that he would propose to handle by rail from Montreal. 
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Mr. Samira. But did not Mr. Humphrey also say that his limitation 
of 10 million tons was due to the present limitation on transport 
facilities? 

Mr. Prince. He made that general statement and when questioned 
by Mr. Pickett stated that that was a cost limitation and not a phys- 
ical limitation. He was not speaking of the physical ability or in- 
ability of the railroads to handle an amount above 10 million tons. 
He was speaking of the fact that the locations of the mills which he 
thought would be consuming this ore were at places where it would 
not be particularly economical to them to have to bring in their ore 
by rail. 

Now, I did show as to that yesterday that I thought he was per- 
haps a little too dogmatic about drawing that barrier at Pittsburgh 
and saying, “You cannot go west of Pittsburgh, and you cannot con- 
sider Youngstown,”’ because the present rates on ore from the Adiron- 
dack field, which is just south of Montreal, the point from which the 
Labrador ore would move—the rate is exactly the same to Pittsburgh 
and to Youngstown. That cost limitation was the only kind of 
limitation he was speaking of according to my understanding. 

Mr. Smrrn. But do you not think the cost limitation is an impor- 
tant factor that we have to consider as far as the cost of steel is con- 
cerned, when the Government is the biggest individual purchaser of 
steel directly or indirectly today? 

Mr. Prince. I think you have some interest in the cost of steel, 
and if you narrow it down to what might be involved in the cost of 
steel because of the possibility of these five steel companies interested 
in Labrador at sometime having to use a second 10 million tons from 
Labrador, and having to pay a slightly higher freight charge on that 
second 10 million tons, then I think it gets down to the point where 
the effect on the cost of steel would be just so insignificant that you 
probably would have a hard time finding it. 

Mr. Humphrey said that the 10 million brought down by existing 
modes of transportation could be brought in and delivered at prices 
competitive with Lake Superior ore. 

Mr. Smuirx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. I know most of 
us want to make this quorum call that is coming up. Do you have 
any knowledge of any blast furnaces that are closed down now due to 
lack of adequate transportation of their supply? 

Mr. Prince. I know of none, Mr. George. I will be frank with 
vou, though, that there might be some that I would not know of. 

Mr. Grorcre. What I mean is, at the present time the lack of iron 
in this country is not due to transportation. 

Mr. Prince. I am certain of that. 

Mr. Grorce. I have a moderate amount of experience with con- 
tractual work. I signed all the contracts in my State that were let 
on highway construction, from 1944 until I happened to make a 
mistake and be clected to Congress. I know that during the last war 
we were letting contracts for earth moving for 18 to 20 cents a vard, 
and all of the air bases that were let in our State, within a month after 
we let such contracts, went up to from SO cents to $1 a vard. That 


was four or five times the price we were used to letting road contracts 
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in our State. At the end of the war period we went back to letting 
road contracts and we received bids within 2 or 3 cents per yard of 
what we had received prewar. 

1 am wondering if the Army engineers’ estimates are made on the 
basis that we are in a peacetime economy and will have real honest-to 
God competition, or whether we are going to go ahead in this so-called 
emergency, which I think really is one, and may get worse. If we do 
then the estimates we have now I do not think are authentic, because 
a lot of this will be moving earth and rock. 

Do you have any idea of what they are figured on—a peacetime 
economy or letting 1t under a wartime basis? 

Mr. Prince. I really do not know, Mr. George. As I understood 
the Chief of Engineers’ testimony it was to the effect that they had 
taken the work items of their 1940-41 estimate and had repriced them 
on the basis of comparable work performed in the latter part of 1950 
Of course, looking at this project as a whole, nothing could be compar 
able to this whole project in the latter part of 1950. L[ assume, however, 
he made a breakdown of parcels of work in the whole project, and 
that he thought they had performed work comparable to those parcels 
somewhere else, and that gave them an idea of what that parce! 
would cost as a part of this project. 

Mr. Grorce. We have just recently let an air base contract in 
Wichita and the first proposal was $37,000,000. It was let in Kansas. 
We had one at Salina that handled the B-29’s during the last war, 
which was the heaviest plane they had, and the largest. It had a 
$1,000,000 hospital, and all the other facilities that were necessary, 
and also the place was large enough to train an extra division all during 
the last war. 

They have since upped the estimate of what they plan to spend 
there, and it is almost double. It occurs to me on the basis of the way 
you talk and the grasp vou have of the economy of the country that we 
would be most happy to have you move to Kansas and become a 
citizen of our State. We also have one of the greatest railroads in the 
United States with which vou might make a connection, it is the 
Santa Fe. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Prince. Thank vou, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. No questions. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. We have now finished practically 5 days of testimony 
I had many questions earlier which I did want to ask, T will be very 
frank to say to you, but you have adequately answered all of those 
questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. I believe I can ask my questions in 5 minutes, if you 
want to go that long. 

The CHatrman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Baker. First I want to agree with my distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee, Mr. Davis, that it is my view that any matter of this 
nature which is good for any part of the Nation is good for the Nation 
as a whole. There was a story in the New York Times, I believe, a 
few days ago voting me “No” on this proposal and commenting on 
the fact that in Tennessee $1,000,000,000 has been spent, and all 
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this asks is a half a billion dollars. That is not my position at all. 
] have not voted no. I may vote no. I am looking at it open- 
mindedly. I have three thoughts in mind, and I am addressing you, 
as you might say, as the lead-off man for the opposition. 

The three thoughts that seemed to me of most importance that 
would have something to do with my vote are, first, critical materials. 
My thought is: Can these critical materials, such as steel and cement, 
be best emploved during this period of national emergency on this 
project or on some other project? 

Second, vulnerability. I need not enlarge on that. You doubtless 
will have proof on that. 

Third, will it be self-liquidating? Now, on the point of self-liquida- 
tion, speaking to you as a railroad man I have two or three questions 
To obtain a certificate of necessity to begin operation as a common 
carrier, Whether it be railroad or what not, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or any State board, would you briefly state 
the requirements? Very briefly. That is, the factors. 

Mr. Prince. The principal factors are whether the transportation 
is required in the public interest, taking into account in that major 
factor what existing transportation facilities there are to serve the 
commerce in the area. All other competing forms of transporta- 
tion are taken into account. Are they adequate to give the public 
the service it needs and deserves? Whether the applicant for the 
certificate is qualified to perform the service which he is asking per- 
mission to perform, financially and from the standpoint of experience. 
Over-all, it is the general public interest and the question of whether 
they will be best served by granting the certificate or not. 

They have to take into account whether it will create a surplus of 
facilities, because it is not considered in the general public interest 
to have an oversupply which may lead to making all the segments of 
the transportation system weak. If you have an oversupply they are 
all going to be weak, and you are worse off than if you have a smaller 
number of strong and healthy ones. 

Those are among the factors that they have to consider. 

Mr. Baker. You are also required to submit what commodities you 
expect to transport, and some information as to the nature of those 
commodities? 

Mr. Prince. That is true. 

Mr. Baker. Do you know anything from your studies of this 
project as to what commodities, other than iron ore, are proposed to be 
transported by way of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. I know ina general way. There are several 
other bulk commodities. 

Mr. Baker. What? 

Mr. Prince. Grain, coal, and petroleum. I think those are the 
principal additional bulk commodities. 

Mr. Baker. They are the three principal ones? 

Mr. Prince. Then they had a category of what they called general 
cargo, which included all sorts of commodities. 

Mr. Baker. Now, passing from that and speaking to you now in 
your capacity as a lawyver—and an excellent lawyer—within the 
Nation, of course, we have the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
within the States there are various public utility commissions to pass 
on just such a thing as this. Is there any other body besides the 
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Congress that could pass on this question as to whether or not the St. 
Lawrence Seaway should be a transportation facility? I do not ask 
that argumentatively, but I ask it interrogatively, and I mean, based 
on the vears and years that this has been between the two nations. 

Mr. Prince. I do not know of any agency that has had to pass on 
that over-all question. You have the Engineers studying the costs 
and the Department of Commerce the traffic, and I think this com- 
mittee is the one that is passing judgment on the economic justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Baker. Coming to that question, section 3 (a) of the resolution 
we are considering has this language: 

During the period of construction the President is authorized and directed to 
negotiate a further agreement with the Government of Canada, under the provi- 
sions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, defining the rates of charges or 
tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using the new deep-water navi- 
gation facilities on the St. Lawrence River, authorized in this joint resolution 
Now, without restating it by, you might say, arguendo, I think it 
would have been better 10 years ago, or 5 years ago, or a year ago to 
have taken that procedure first. We are faced with a resolution con- 
taining that provision. It says ‘‘during construction.”’ Assume 
construction is half finished. Then suppose Canada does not agree to 
any tolls. What would be the result? 

Mr. Prince. There would be no chance of it being a self-liquidating 
project. 

Mr. Baker. Is there anything to keep the two nations now, from 
the standpoint of international law, from immediatély saying that so 
and so shall be the toll to be charged, with a minimum and a maximum? 
Do you know of any international objection to that? 

Mr. Prince. My belief is that in just the way they entered into the 
so-called executive agreement of 1941, which is the agreement that is 
up before this body for approval now, they could also have taken up 
this question of the tolls and could have entered into what amounts to 
a tentative agreement. 

Mr. Baker. The amount of toll, of course, would be based primarily 
on the cost of the project, the same as the railroad rate. 

Mr. Prince. I do not think there ought to be a specified minimum 
or maximum in the law or agreement. 

Mr. Baker. Do you know whether Canada —and I will stop with 
this question —has any tolls of any kind in existence now? 

Mr. Prince. They do not have any tolls of any kind in existence 
how. 

Mr. Baker. Could you as a railroad man, or your rate expert, now 
tell this committee the over-all transportation charge on this iron ore 
from the point of origin to the point of destination, using the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway plus such other mediate transportation facilities 
as are necessary? 

Mr. Prince. Of course personally, Mr. Baker, | am not a transporta- 
tion expert who would be qualified to give vou an expression on that. 
I know the transportation experts could make an estimate of that 
charge. 

Mr. Baker. Could you do it as the matter stands now, using the 
St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Prince. Without the tolls question settled you could not do it 
except by making an assumption. 
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Mr. Baker. Do you know whether the rates have been fixed on 
iron ore for this new railroad that is going in? 

Mr. Prince. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Baker. Does Canada have a rate-making body similar to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. A rate-fixing body similar to the ICC? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Can you tell us, or will one of your witnesses put in the 
record the present over-all rate on iron ore, grains and coal, from the 
point of origin—we will say particularly on iron ore, without getting 
too many things involved in it—to the point of destination on the 
Great Lakes using present facilities? That would not be much of a 
job, would it? 

Mr. Prince. No. The Minnesota movement to the head of the 
Lakes? 

Mr. Baker. No. Labrador, using present facilities; and, to the 
east coast, using whatever carriers are necessary or mediate, or iron 
ore. 

Mr. Prince. I could give it to you as to what the rates are from the 
east coast, from Baltimore to the consuming areas. 

Mr. Baker. Could you give it to us from Baltimore and Montreal? 

Mr. Prince. As to the Montreal rates on iron ore, no rates have 
been set up as vet because there has been no movement. The Balti- 
more rates, at the request of the steel companies, have been set up. 
They were made effective last October. I have those rates available 
here. 

Mr. Baker. Just on iron ore, what is it?) That is the last question 
I will ask. 

Mr. Prince. On iron ore, effective as of October 9, 1950, the rate 
from Baltimore to Bethlehem, $190 per gross ton; Johnstown, $2.31; 
Pittsburgh, $2.51; Youngstown, $2.71; Ashland, $3.01; Wheeling, 
$2.66. Now, there may have been some increase as a result of this 
recent petition. 

Mr. Baker. Which is small? 

Mr. Prince. Which is small. 

Mr. Baker. I| believe that is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. | guess that is all, Mr. Prince. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn may I express 
my deep appreciation for the courteous and considerate treatment 
given me by each and every member of the committee. It has really 
been an experience and a pleasure to be before your committee. 
Applause. ] 

The CuHarrman. We will adjourn until 10 o'clock next Monday. 
The first witness at that time will be Mr. Bradley. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
a.m., Monday, April 9, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1951 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON PusBLic Works, 
Washington, D. ©. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. Henry D. Larcade, Jr., presiding. 

Mr. Larcapr. The committee will come to order for the purpose 
of further considering House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, 
and 159, and H. R. 2536, approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the development of the resources 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national security and 
continental defense of the United States and Canada; and providing 
for making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. 

Our first witness this morning is a distinguished former Member of 
Congress and also a man who served with great distinction in the 
United States Navy over a long period of vears. While the com- 
mittee is sorry that it was necessary to withhold his appearance due to 
the prolonged testimony of another witness, we are glad to have this 
morning Capt. Willis W. Bradley, from Long Be ach, Calif., who is 
now recognized. 

Captain Bradley. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. WILLIS W. BRADLEY, USN, RETIRED 


Captain Braptey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. Well, that kept him here for the cherry blossom time. 

Mr. Larcaps. That is right. 

Mr. Anceti. Mr. Chairman, before the witness proceeds may I 
say that unfortunately I have to go to another meeting for a few 
moments, and I will have to leave. I regret, Captain Bradley, I 
have to leave during your testimony, but I will read the record and 
I will be back as soon as possible. 

Captain Braptey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


My name is Willis W. Bradley. While I am appearing at the 
invitation of the St. Lawrence Project Conference in opposition to 
the proposed waterway, I do not appear as one of its officials or 
representatives. Rather, I put myself in the category of the average 
American taxpaver who “views with alarm”’ as taxes rise and the 
value of his dollars melts away. 

To save time, I submit the following information in an effort to 
qualify as a witness whose ideas deserve consideration in the formula- 
tion of your views on this St. Lawrence project. 
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I am a captain in the Navy, retired after more than 40 years of 
service. However, the opinions I express here should not be taken as 
having any connection, either direct or implied, with the Navy Depart- 
ment. Jama graduate of the Naval War College and a postgraduate 
in naval ordnance and gunnery. For some 7 years I was a membe 
of the Board of Inspection and Survey of the Navy, inspecting mor 
than a thousand ships of all types and accepting, on behalf of the 
Government, more than 500 ships of various categories. In the 
political and administrative fields, I have been governor of Guam and 
a Member of this House of Representatives. While a Member of 
Congress, | served on the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and was chairman of the Subcommittee on Ship Operation, 
Construction, and Maritime Labor. For some years I have carried 
out extensive studies of the Panama Canal and have participated in 
the controversy over the proposed replacement of the present lock- 
type installation with a sea-level canal, due to alleged inability to 
defend present locks and dams against aerial bombing. 

I trust these comments will serve as an adequate qualification. 


Il. GENERAL 


With all due respect for the prominent gentlemen who have ap- 
peared heretofore in the advocacy of this St. Lawrence waterway, | 
find myself in opposition to it purely on the basis of what seems to be 
for the best interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Let me quote from the Wall Street Journal of February 26, 1951. 
Under the heading ‘“‘Review and outlook’’ we read: 

One of the serious dangers to which the country’s rearmament effort is being 
exposed is the anxiety of almost innumerable interest groups to grind their 
particular axes on it. This, that and the other project and pet legislative schem: 
is declared, in terms of alarm, to be essential to our survival as a Nation. 

Let enough of these plots succeed and Marshal Stalin may well grin contentedly 
behind his pipe— 
and so forth. 

It is easy to recognize the solemn truth of these words of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

III, SECURITY 


A major claim of the waterway proponents is that the national 
security will be greatly enhanced by an extension of deep-water 
shipbuilding and ship-repair operations to the Great Lakes. This 
claim seems to resolve itself into two phases—first, greater security 
from enemy attack; and, second, provision of needed additional ship- 
yards. 

Prior to the advent of long-range bombing the Great Lakes region 
was one of the most secure areas of the Nation insofar as damage 
from enemy action is concerned. Even now, it might be so if our 
prospective opponent were situated in the Southern Hemisphere or 
were of small potential air effectiveness. However, such conditions 
do not prevail and are not likely within the foreseeable future. 

We have only one potential enemy sufficiently strong to worry us 
in the sense of national survival. That is the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet is not a great sea power and there is small prospect of 
it becoming one, other than as this might be accomplished through 
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the operations of a huge submarine force. The really great strength 
of the Soviet Union is in its army and its air force. 

It must be apparent even to the novice in world strategy that any 
assault upon the continental United States is almost certain to be from 
the air. The shortest route from probable Soviet air bases is across 
the Arctic to the Pacifie Northwest, the upper Great Lakes country, 
or the New England States. 

| doubt if the Soviet Union now has any aircraft which can fly a 
worth-while bombing mission to the United States and return to base, 
but L have not the least doubt they will have such craft in the near 
future. They can fly such a mission now on a one-way basis, deliver 
their bombs, and land for capture or internment, as the case might be. 
This assertion is verified by Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, who stated in the 
Saturday Evening Post of February 17, 1951, that: 

‘he Soviet Union, for example, now has at least 450 planes that can strike our 


major population and industrial centers from bases in the U.S. 8. R. 


Thus, we find that the Great Lakes area has become one of our 
most exposed frontiers, and any idea that the national security can be 
enhanced by increasing the density of shipbuilding facilities therein, 
at the expense of less exposed regions, should be abandoned as without 
foundation in fact. 

Additional shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, other conditions 
permitting, would best enhance the national security by being situated 
in the deep South, say a hundred miles up the Mississippi, up the St. 
John’s River in Florida, and in other spots similarly located with 
reference to exposed frontiers. 

Permit me to quote Vice Adm. Russell Willson before a Senate sub- 
committee holding hearings on this St. Lawrence waterway project 
in 1947. Admiral Willson said: 

In my opinion the concept that this project would make a substantial contribu- 
tion to national security by providing additional facilities for deep-sea vessels in 
a relatively secure area has been nullified by the recent and prospective develop 
ments in the field of warfare. 


IV. SHIPBUILDING 


At the hearing above-mentioned, Admiral Willson also said: 

I see nothing in the warfare of the future to change the role which the Great 
Lakes shipyards played in the last war. They built 510 small vessels up to and 
including escort vessels and submarines. Any additional capacity could be used 
for similar purposes, as this was only 12! percent of the number of these twpes of 
vessels built during the war. 

And also: 

Had I the decision I would think long and hard before I counted heavily on 
shipbuilding facilities for deep-water vessels on the Great Lakes, when all facilities 
there could be used many times over for equally necessary small vessels. 

The fact is that we now have many times the shipbuilding and ship- 
repair facilities needed in time of peace. We have so many vards 
that our west coast is without a single large ship under construction 
that yards stand empty from Canada to the Mexican border—that 
others exist precariously on repair jobs and on crumbs thrown by the 
Government as vessels are taken out of reserve and restored to active 
service. 
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Shipbuilding has become so scarce since World War II that mechan- 
ics and other artificers employed in the trade have scattered to tho 
winds—obliged to turn their hands to any job offering a living wag. 
Great yards—such as Calship at Los Angeles and Oregon Ship a: 
Portland—yards which in their heyday delivered a Victory ship ever, 
4 days—are dismantled as unneeded in the future. 

Yards on the east coast and in the Gulf have been more fortunat, 
than those in the West but, at times, these big establishments hay» 
been reduced to a single job in hand. 

I quote from the 1940 annual report of the Shipbuilders Council o! 
America: 

The report of activities for the past year and the outlook for the immediat. 
future is not encouraging. 

* * * no contracts for naval vessels were placed with private shipyard: 
me the last annual report in 1949 and no new contracts for naval vessels are i: 
signt. 

"The present and prospective activity in the industry is not now sufficient i: 
volume to maintain that degree of efficiency necessary to have an adequate cor 
of shipbuilding and ship-repairing know-how available to meet another emergency 

Facilities for expansion of shipbuilding on salt-water coasts are 
tremendous, as has been shown in the two world wars. 

Great Lakes shipbuilders have done excellent work in the past on 
vessels which can be brought to the sea through existing outlets, but, 
as previously stated, they produced only 12 percent of the smaller 
ships constructed for the Navy during World War II. The need for 
these small vessels (mine sweepers, antisubmarine craft, picket and 
patrol boats, landing craft of various types) is likely to be just about 
unlimited in the event of another great war. 

I should strongly recommend to the Great Lakes people that they 
put aside local pride and ambition and recognize that their most 
valuable contribution in any future war effort in this particular field 
is in the expeditious and economical production of ships which can 
utilize present outlets to the sea. 

In concluding this section, | submit that, in my opinion, the argu- 
ment that additional deep-water shipbuilding and ship repair facilities 
in the Great Lakes would materially enhance the national security is 
fallacious, and that expenditure of Federal funds to bring about the 
establishment of such facilities in the Great Lakes would be unsound, 
uneconomical, and a travesty on the efforts of this Congress to hold 
the cost of national security to the lowest level consistent with the 
safety of the United States. 


V. CANALS 


The St. Lawrence seaway project involves an extensive use of canals 
for ships passing from salt water to the Great Lakes. As a genera! 
rule, both owners and masters of large ships regard canals, more espe- 
cially lock canals, with distrust and dislike due to the time required 
for passage and the very considerable risk of damage to the ships, 
the locks, or both. In view of this, canals for large vessels cannot 
expect to be successful financially unless they serve as an indispensabl 
link or are great timesavers, for there is no place in industry wher 
the adage “time is money” is more applicable than in shipping. 


As a partial consequence of the above, estimates of probable over- 
seas world trade which would move through the waterway are quite 
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likely to be exaggerated, and the adverse sentiments expressed by 
American steamship men in letters inserted in the Congressional 
Record of May 8, 1947, by Senator Overton, are likely to be more 
nearly accurate than the estimates of proponents of the project. 
Even the most discerning man cannot say just what trade will or will 
not utilize the waterway. It is not as simple as that. One can only 
surmise from a general knowledge of ships and seamen, of probable 
profits, of risks and delays involved. 

Canals are alike in many ways, and one such is their actual cost as 
compared to preconstruction estimates. Each time the estimators 
are sure they are right. Each time they turn out to be wrong. This 
is just a human failing because even the best.engineers are not omnis- 
cient and so are not able to foresee costs for years ahead. Also they 
cannot foretell what legislators and politicians may do in the con- 
struction period, 

Take these few figures from the minority report by Senator Lodge 
n 1948 (SOth Cong., Rept. No. S10, pt. 2): 


} \ 
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Completed costs for these canals averaged 197.5 percent above 
these estimates, 


Qi course, a considerable part of the st. Lawrence Costs will] he for 


dam construction. So let us take Senator Lodge's figures on dams. 


Completed costs for these dams averaged 57.7 percent above the 
estimates, 

Right here let me interject that there will always be some dispute 
about estimates and actual costs of great construction projects. In 
some cases there are several estimates made at different times. In 
others there are subsequent estimates made after the work has been 
commenced and it is apparent that costs have gone up. 

When considering final costs, there is nearly always an argument as 
o What should be included, or omitted, and what should be the date 
lor closing the books on the project, it would be strange indeed if 
everyone concerned could be satisfied. 

However, for the purposes of intelligent discussion we must accept 
certaim specific round figures, and | believe those given above are fair, 
While | have seen them disputed in detail, the amounts in dispute do 
not materially change the percentages of increase set forth; and that 
is What Lam bringing out here—the relation of estimates to actual 
costs—in order that we may draw conclusions as to future probabilities. 

When one carefully considers these statistics he ts quite likely Lo 
arrive at the conclusion that the St. Lawrence waterway project will 
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cost at least 100 percent more than current estimates. This is no! 
said in a critical mood, but rather in the spirit that we may better 
face the music now than in 1953 or in 1955 when we have gone too fa: 
to reconsider. We have excellent engineers and estimators, but, with 
minor errors for round numbers, human limitations seem to be ex- 
pressed in the cold figures given above, and I hold that the evidence is 
quite conclusive. 

Here let me quote Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, 
before a Senate subcommittee on June 13, 1947: 

With regard to your query as to what the actual cost of construction would by 
should the project be built within 7 years, it is difficult to form an opinion. | 
believe we are now in the peak period of postwar construction cost levels. How- 
ever, conjecture is dangerous and I cannot make a forecast. 

In view of the increase in costs during the last year or so, what a 
wise man General Wheeler was when he made that statement. 

Let me reiterate for the benefit of those who feel that sacredness of 
the Army engineers’ estimates, that these comments on costs are not 
an attack on the Corps of Engineers, for which I have the highest 
esteem. They merely set forth conditions as I see them after almost 
half a century of fairly close observation of governmental activities in 
several fields. They may well be applied to numerous other agencies 
of the Government which have control of huge expenditures of the 
taxpayers’ hard-earned money. 

The estimates presented by General Pick in his recent statement 
before this committee cover 6 years instead of 7. The estimated costs 
for the United States are $566,794,000. In the light of the above 
figures, it would appear that we can arrive at only a well-calculated 
guess of what the actual costs would be. 


Vi. LOCKS 


The basic purpose of a navigation lock is to transfer a ship from one 
water level to another. 

The avowed purpose of the St. Lawrence locks is to open the Great 
Lakes to deep-water shipping. 

The alleged reason why this great project should be undertaken 
now, in a time of deficit governmental finance, is the enhancement of 
our national security through the assurance of a flow of Labrador ore 
sufficient to maintain an adequate supply of high-grade iron ore for 
Great Lakes furnaces. 

Our problem then is, Are Americans justified in placing major 
dependence for an adequate steel supply in time of war on a flow of 
iron ore which must pass through 16 widely scattered locks situated in 
territory decidedly vulnerable to enemy air attack? 

The answer to that question should, in my opinion, be a major 
factor in the consideration of this proposed legislation. 

Current proposals for the St. Lawrence waterway envisage three 
sections with locks for navigational purposes. These are: Welland 
Canal, length 27.6 miles with 8 locks having a normal lift of 327 feet; 
International Rapids section, length 46 miles with 3 locks having a 
normal lift of 84 feet; Canadian section, length 68 miles with 5 locks 
having a normal lift of 133 feet; in all, 16 locks having a normal lift 
of 544 feet. 
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The standard lock dimensions are to be in accord with those of 
existing Welland Canal locks, that is, 800 feet by 80 feet by 30 feet. 

May I explain here that the eight -lock figure for the Canadian 

sections of the St. Lawrence River is taken from the chart attached 
to General Pick’s presentation before this committee. I find other 
evidence that only seven locks will be provided in these two sections. 
I do not know what the ultimate decision will be. Whether seven 
locks or eight locks are included in the final phase is of absolutely no 
consequence insofar as this presentation is concerned. 

Also, I think I should bring out that the Welland Canal locks are 
not entirely uniform in dimension. There are seven lift locks which 
vary in over-all length from 858 to 865 feet, and they have usable 
lengths of 765 feet to 767 feet, according to the best figures I have been 
able to obtain. 

VII. PANAMA CANAL 


A comprehensive study of canal vulnerability to enemy attack has 
been made recently covering the Panama Canal. We shouid be able 
to draw conclusions, both valuable and pertinent, from that study. 

In Public Law 280, the Seventy-ninth Congress authorized the 
Governor of the Panama Canal to investigate the means of increasing 
the “capacity” and the “security” of the Canal to meet future needs 
both as to “interoceanic commerce” and as to the betterment of the 
“national defense.” 

The Governor, in making his investigations, had the services of a 
board of consulting engineers employed under his authority. These 
engineers reviewed the studies made by him and concurred with his 
report which was transmitted to the Eightieth Congress on December 
1, 1947. 

In his report, the Governor recommended what amounts to a new 
Panama Canal at sea level at an initially estimated cost of $2,483,- 
000,000 and an estimated time of completion of 10 years. 

The Governor’s report is long and complicated, but its main features 
have been summarized in the Transactions of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, 1949, volume 114, by Col. James H. Stratton, 
United States Army, who was the supervising engineer in the prepara- 
tion of the report. 

Colonel Stratton writes: 

Although no one ean sav what course World War II would have taken had th 
Japanese followed up Pearl Harbor (Hawaii) with an attack on the Panama Cane], 
it is now clear that the locks could have been destroyed and the Canal emptied 
into the sea had an attack been made and the defenses penetrated. The develop- 
ment of larger bombs and new weapons of both conventional and atomic tvpes 
since Pearl Harbor leaves no doubt as to the vulnerability of the canel to enem 
attack and sabotage. 


And further: 


It can be stated, however, that the lock canal cannot be made resistant either 


to atomic bombs or to modern conventional weapons. At best the proteetion 
that eould be provided a loek eanal would only increase the difficulties renderi 
ituseless, * * * The lock type of canal, no matter how strongly construete |, 


would not increase security to meet the needs of nationai defense. 


Although I have been a consistent opponent of the sea-level project, 
as recommended by the Governor of the Panama Canal, my opposition 
has not been on the basis that the locks or other structures in the 
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present canal can be made impregnable to severe damage by bombin 
or sabotage. Rather, it has been because of my belief that the alleged 
advantage in “‘security’’ of any practicable sea-level canal over th 
present lock-lake type, when reasonably protected and prepared t: 
withstand attack, has not been sufficiently established to justify th 
vast expenditure required to change over to the sea-level type. — It is 
my opinion that the sea-level canal, as recommended by the Governo: 
would cost the American people in excess of $5,000 ,000,000 by the tim 
of its completion, and [I have not, so far, been able to see that th 
additional security afforded by the change would be worth that pric 

However, I find myself in agreement with Colonel Stratton when he 
writes: 


The penetration Of Canal lefenses by rockets, guided missile $s, or robot pla 


launehed from the 
from ship or submarine at sea, or from a land base, must be accepted as a 
bility. 


loaded with powerful conventional or atomie explosives 


I am, therefore, of the opinion that we must accept Colonel Stra: 
ton’s statement. 

It can be said, however, that the lock canal eannot be made resistant either 1 
atomic bombs or to modern conventional weapons 
as a reasonable premise, in fact, as a declaration of the very best 
technical knowledge available along these lines at the present time. 


VIII. ST. LAWRENCE RELIABILITY 


As the alleged reason for undertaking this project now is to assure 
Great Lakes furnaces of an adequate flow of high-grade iron ore in 
event of hostilities, and as it is maintained that a considerable part 
of this ore must come from Labrador via the proposed waterway, then 
real lack of security of locks, dams, or other vital waterway structures, 
will destroy the reasonable assurance of that Labrador ore supply and 
thus eliminate the basie reason for enactment of this legislation. 

Just how reliable will the St. Lawrence waterway be in event of war 
with the Soviet Union? 

Consider here a few extracts from General Vandenberg’s article in 
the Saturday Evening Post: 

The American people must realize it is impossible to amass or invent an abs 
lute, impregnable defense against | 
enemv, 

Should war come, we can expect to destroy not more than 30 percent of t 
planes making an attack in strength on the United States before their bombir 
missions are accomplished. 

Even if we had many more interceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a radar 
sereen that blanketed all approaches to our boundaries, a predictable 70 percent 
of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our defense despite the extraordinary valor 
and skill of our pilots. 


mbing attacks by i trong, Leber 


the bleak and blunt evidence of the last war proved conclusive 
that no bombing attack mounted in sufficient strength by the Americans, Briti 
or Germans ever was turned back by the most strenious defersive action I} 


offensive alwavs has a crushing advantage in aerial warfare, and there is 1 
prospect that the balance will change in the foreseeable future 


And now for a few expressions of opinion by Maj. Gen. Follett 


Bradlev, United States Army, retired, before the Senate subcommitte: 
holding hearings on this same subjeet in 1947. 


The St. Law rence seawa An | pp wer pr ] et now ies | he Most ¢ Xpos q iti 


vulnerable pari of continental United States except Alaska. 
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locks, more or less, and its pro 


4 I aisWwe! 


"The real question is: Can the proje ct with its 40 


ed dams and powerhouses be defended against enemy air attacks? 


ategoriecallyv, ‘No.’ 
l sour \ir Forces’ proud boast that neo Americar bon bardment forn ation, 
; 1 back from its objective because 


en when suffering heavy losses, has ever turned 


fenemy actio! He is optimistic indeed who bel eS " ir i would br 
iv less determined and less willing to accept losses, and that, he 1 by ypped 
pat of the St Lawrence Waterway now lh operatio iOtabiv the Sa ! 

~ Marie a e We d Canal, is not defensible agains ermpined a 

k. 

It seenis Cree I unnecessary to go further into the wbility of enemy 
‘ccratt to push home an attack on the proposed Waterwas The 
best authorities concede is entirely feasible I do not know of ans 


lioritvy who denies its feesibility 


The next question then is: Can an enemy inflict sufficient damag 
on tne propo ed v aterwayv to stop the flow of iron ere from Labrade: 


“ ” 
tor sth ¢ xtended time. 
. ) ] e 
Let us listen once more to General Bradley: 


i 
Ln enemy with aecess to the volar route could and definitely would destroy the 
s locks, and dais and powernolses, al {sink ships in the narrow chi cis 
1 . , 
St. Lawrence seaway just as effectively as we did in Germa 


But the most weighty opinion in this regard should be expected 
from those who have made a special study of the exact problem 
and fortunately we have such an opinion—emphatic and without 
equivocation rendered Dy othicers of the Corps of Engineers, United 
fier exhaustive investigation and consultations with a 


states Army, ai 
board of prominent engineers from both military and civil life. That 
opinion was covered somewhat at length ia my remarks on the Panama 

ite 


Canal. 


Phe Governor of the Panama Canal (who submitted the report 
viously cited) was a major general of the Corps of Engineers. Thi 


SUPpery isor of the investigations and compiler of the report Was a colonel 


ot the Corps of Eneineers. 





. 1] ! ee ; ‘ : ‘ ’ ‘ 
Just recall, please pertinent extracts trom the Governor's report: 
stated wwever, that the lock canal cannot be made resistant either 
tomic bombs o7 »modern conventional weapons 
[he " Vive « ca | y matter how strongly constru | CASE 
ect the need f national defense 


‘ 1] , . , , 
we have the cold, hard facts from men who wre trammed at 
LO know \ hint Gestructive forces locks and dams La 


public expens \ 
I ; 2 . ~ 4 ] om . 
a1 expected to resist. Ana the sc ventlemen Say The low k canal 
annot be made resistant to atomic bombs or modern conventional! 


WeCOUDOLTS, 


Is it possible to present more blasting and conclusive evidence that 
hie proposed Waterway Cannel be made a secure LnkK in the svstem 
of national defense? 


ry’ . 2 ! 
hus, | believe we have Vrrive dd at answers to the seve ral questions 


| 


previously propounded. 


Question. Can enemy attack inflict sufficient damage of the proposed waterway 


top the flow of iron ore from Labrador for an extended time? 
oe nel I 


answer. Assuming the enemy to be of the strength and location of the Soviet 


non most lecidedly. ves, 

Question. Just how reliable will the pro 
vent of war with the Soviet Union? 
\nswer. Thoroughly unreliable. 


posed St. Lawrence waterway be in the 
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Question. Are Americans justified in placing major dependence for an adequa: 
steel supply in time of war on a flow of iron ore which must pass through || 
widely scattered locks situated in territory decidely vulnerable to enemy air 
attack? 

Answer. Emphatically, no. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that American people 
should reject as detrimental to the public safety the claim that th. 
construction of the St. Lawrence waterway project would great!y 
enhance the national security by providing an adequate and dependa- 
ble flow of high-grade iron ore from Labrador sources. 


IX. PROBABLE OVERSEAS-GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


Proponents’ claim is that the provision of a 27-foot waterway into 
the Great Lakes would result in the establishment of a considera}! 
overseas-Great Lakes shipping. This claim deserves careful 
consideration. 

At present there is a 14-foot channel into the Great Lakes. As far 
as I know, not one single American-flag ship is utilizing that channe! 
in regular trade, and there is no change in prospect. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. Harry C. Brockel, director, Port 
of Milwaukee Commission, before a subcommittee, in 1950: 

This trade went into eclipse for several decades, but was briskly revived after 
World War I, when European shipowners sought new trade routes. The St 
Lawrence gateway, neglected by American shipping interest, was recognized as a 
new shipping artery by European shipowners. British and Scandinavian tramp 
vessels able to carry about 1,500 tons of cargo on the 14-foot draft of the S: 
Lawrence canals were chartered to haul bulk cargo between European ports and 
the Great Lakes. 

The uninformed, reading this statement, would conclude that our 
American shipowners just neglected their opportunities—their respon- 
sibilities to the American people—and so let this trade go by default to 
the foreigners. I doubt if Mr. Brockel had any intention of conveying 
this impression but, to me, it seems to do so, and I want to go on record 
as of the belief that such an idea is entirely erroneous. American 
shipowners just could not make a success of that shipping. Their 
expenses for ship construction and operation were so high that the 
business went to foreigners whose ships and labor cost less than 
similar items under the American flag. 

In my dealings with American shipowners and operators, I have 
found them to be rather keen businessmen, fully alive to their respon- 
sibilities to the public, both as individuals and as a nation, but, never- 
theless, obliged to meet their payrolls, expenses, and taxes. 

According to figures just furnished to me by the National Federation 
of American Shipping, only 115 American-flag vessels out of our 1,177 


me? 


privately owned ships, as of January 1, 1951, draw 25 feet or less at 
full load. Only 94 such vessels draw 24 feet or less at full load. 

A 27-foot channel would be usable, then, for only about 9.7 percent 
of these ships even if one were willing to take the considerable risk of 
having only a trifle more than 1 foot of fresh water under the keel of 
ships drawing 25 feet in salt water. Only 8 percent would come within 
the more reasonabie category of drawing 24 feet or less. 

It is to be noted that these figures are percentages of ships, rather 
than oftonnage. Since lighter-draft vessels are usually also smaller in 
tonnage capacity, the percentages of American deep-water tonnage 
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which could utilize the 27-foot channel would be materially less than 
the 9.7 percent, or 8 percent, respectively, as set forth above. I 
understand that Mr. Fraser Bailey, president of the National Federa- 
tion of American Shipping, has the tonnage statistics worked out, and 
that he will present these figures to this committee when he appears 
before it. 

I realize that ships do not always sail at full load, and I have read 
Admiral Cochrane’s statement and statistics covering possible utiliza- 
tion of the waterway by partially loaded American-flag ships which 
could, in many instances, load to full displacement after reaching deep 
water. I believe this statement may lead one to be overoptimistic. 
[ think it tends to make the listener accept the possible traffic as a 
somewhat sure-fire indicator of probable traffic, whereas I am of the 
opinion that the normal need of topping off in cargo, fuel and supplies, 
will score heavily against any extensive use of the proposed waterway 
under these conditions. 

A knowledge of the history of the American merchant marine leads 
me to believe that such shipping as would use the 27-foot channel 
into the Great Lakes for regular service would be almost 100 percent 
foreign flag. With current costs of American-built ships and American 
labor, I do not see how it could be profitable for our ships to compete 
in this foreign trade. Neither can | see shipping of any volume be- 
tween Great Lakes ports and ocean ports of the United States as the 
length of the voyage, terminal charges, stevedoring, and so forth, 
would like ‘ly make such a service unprofitable. 

For years | have fought steadily to keep American-flag merchant 
vessels on the seas and to prevent our seamen and engineers from being 
displaced by foreigners working for wages entirely too low for a decent 
standard of American living. 

| have made this fight with full appreciation of the fact that foreign- 
flag vessels can carry the goods cheaper than Americans, and just as 
efficiently, and that transportation might be somewhat less expensive 
if foreigners were allowed a clear field in the water-borne trade. But 
America has not reached its present position of the world’s greatest 
nation by utilizing the cheapest of everything as we go along. We 
protect our farmers, our manufacturers, and many of our basic in- 
dustries. We permit and encourage labor unions so the workingman 
may receive a fair return for his toil. We do not allow the foreigner 
to engage in coastwise commerce and we have extended this rule to 
include Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. We en- 
courage and protect essential trade-route ocean shipping by means of 
subsidies. We do these things because we have learned by experience 
that the best interests of all of us are served thereby. 

Over the years we have built up a huge transportation system to 
care for the Great Lakes region. That system includes immense 
facilities in the way of ships, railroads, terminal set-ups, canals and 
a thousand and one other things. It is operating satisfactorily, 
generally speaking, with American labor, American capital, and 
\merican equipment. It may not operate as cheaply as could be 
expected if foreigners took over. It may not be quite as economical 
to some of the particular interests in the Great Lakes region and 
contiguous States as a foreign set-up would be. But, when one thinks 
of the Nation as a whole, of the average taxpayer from Maine to 
California, it is my opinion that the present arrangement is more 
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economical than one which would result from the enactment of th 

legislation, and that it should not be scrapped either for the benefit o! 
the relatively few Americans who would profit therefrom or of th 
foreign shipping which might prosper by taking over in this “interna! 

economy of the United States. 


X. SUMMARY 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, as a summary of my statement, these cor 
clusions: 

(a) The Great Lakes area has become one of our frontiers most ex 
posed to enemy attack, 

(6) Additional Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship-repair faciliti 
for large deep-water ships are unnecessary either in peace or war, 

(©) War shipbuilding in the Great Lakes should be restricted to loca 
needs and to such other vessels as can reach the sea through curren 
outlets. 

(/) The argument that deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repai 
facilities in the Great Lakes would materially enhance the nations 
security is fallacious. 

(©) Previous experiences indicate that the actual cost of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway may well exceed current estimates by 100 
percent, 

(f) An impregnable defense against determined air attack has not so 
far been achieved and there is nothing to indicate that it will be 
achieved. 

(7) A lock canal cannot be made 
or to modern conventional weapons.” 

(4) Enemy attack can, and likely would, seriously damage the pro 
posed waterway and thus block ship transits for an undetermined tim: 

(2) America is not justified in placing dependence for a reliable or 
supply in time of war on the proposed waterway. 

(7) Such overseas trade as might develop through a 27-foot channe! 
would likely be 100 percen ; in foreign bottoms. 

(hy The present set-up f for the Great Lakes region transportatior 
is more economical to the average taxpayer of the Nation than would 
be the case if this proposed legislation were enacted. 

Mir. Chairman, [ am of the opmion that this proposal for the con 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway should not be enacted. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Captain Bradley, for your 
Statement. 

Do vou have any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No, Mr. Chairman. I have great respect for Captain 
Bradley personally and professionally, when he was a Member of the 
House. IT wanted you to know, and | want this record to show, Cap- 
tain Bradley, that we miss vou. This has been a very thoughtful and 
factual statement vou have presented. We could not expect anything 
different because of our knowledge of Vou. 

I have no specific questions, though I followed your stateme nt care- 
fully, and J was particularly interested in your summary entitled “(j)’ 


resistant either to atomic bombs 


Such overseas trade as might develop through a 27-foot channel would likely b 
100 percent in foreign bottoms. 


That is a rather new angle to this whole question. Tt is your judgment 
then that ships flying the American flag could not use the 27-foot proj- 
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eet economically and beneficially because that would leave only about 
one foot or one foot and a half of fresh water underneath? 

Captain Brapiey. I think there is no question but what American- 
(lag ships could not use a 27-foot waterway, and | believe that vou will 
find that verv completely confirmed by the shipping experts who will 
follow on the stand at some future date. 

Mr. Davis. It is vour conclusion that this would not be a sound 
DUSITLESS proposition because roughly the only pay ing Tre ivht would be 

re from Labrador into this country? 

Captain Brapiey. Personally | do not think there is a chance in a 
thousand, or in ten thousand, of it ever being an economical project. 

\ir. Davis. In other words, the me would be no back-hauls, and 


only haul would be ~ first haul of the ore into this country? 
Captain Brap. If you allow me, I anticipated some such ques- 

tionas that. 1 ‘he re eal question | antic ipated was, would it be possible 

to have a self- liquidating project? | wrote this reply out, which 1 


will read to you, because it is more complete than what | might ceive 
itherwise 

The que stion was, What prospect is there of the project being self- 

liquidating? My reply is, none at all, if what would seem to be 
common sense figures and conditions are used. We do not know 
what the status of the present trathie would be, but it is difficult to 
believe the Canadians are going to force present shallow-draft vessels 
into the deep waterway, and horse sense will indicate that this traffic 
will continue to take a free ride if it is available, which will reduce 
their COSLS. This could take away an undetermined tonnage up to 10 
million tons of the Welland Canal capacity. However, let us be 
extremely optimistic and say that this shallow-draft traffic would take 
away only 5 millions of tons. Now let us be Very liberal in the other 
direction— too liberal, | might say and say that the Welland Canal 
could transit 35 millions of tonsa vear. That would leave 30 millions 
of tons as the combined American and Canadian potential tolls- 
paving traffic 

Let us assume further that 20 millions of this will go to America, 
and 10 millions to Canada— an unjust assumption, as it seems to me 
that Canada is entitled to equal rights with the United States. If all 
of this 20 millions of tons would pay tolls, how much could we take 
in? Again we must make assumptions. So, let us assume that one- 
third will be general cargo, at $1.25 a ton--the maximum allowed by 
the resolution; one-third will be ore at 50 cents a ton; and one-third 
vrain at 35 cents per ton. That is an average toll of 70 cents per ton. 
Keep in mind there that | have not allowed anything for empty ships, 
light cargo, and that would be a very heavy item. 

Then our 20 million tons would bring in $14,000,000. That is 
hardly enough to get enthusiastic about self-liquidation of any project 
of bss size. That estimate may be entirely too big, as the American 
Congress and the Canadian Parliament must get together on the tolls 
Lo ¢ collected. and it would not be surprising if they could not agree 
and there would be no tolls at all. 

In algebra one uses x, y or z to represent the unknowns of a problem. 
In this case we need the whole alphabet to represent the unknown 
factors. About the only known factor which comes out of a careful 
study of the problem is that the Federal Treasury will be left holding 
the sack for a sizable deficit every year of operation. 
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Mr. Davis. Captain, I know vou do not pose to be a rate exper 
or a cost expert, but do you have any general knowledge as to the 
comparison of the cost of bringing a ton of ore from Venezuela, fo: 
instance, as compared to what it might be expected to cost to brin: | 
that ore down from Labrador? 

Captain BrapLey. | would not want to discuss that 

Mr. Davis. That just occurred to me mainly on the basis of liqui 
dation, as it would finally affect the cost of steel in our ever-expanding — | 
economy. 

Captain BrapvLey. My opinion would be that with ships belongin: 
to the steel companies it will be Just as cheap to bring the ore from 
Venezuela, we will sav, up to Hampton Roads or Baltimore, as 
would be from Labrador down to the Great Lakes through the cana! 

Mr. Davis. That is in American bottoms? 

Captain Brapiey. Yes. In ships owned by the American ste: 
companies, 

Mr. Davis. By the steel companies themselves? 

Captain Brapiey. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Have vou thought much about the power phase of thi 
thing? 

Captain Brapiey. | would not even care to discuss the powe: 
phase because I made no attempt to qualify on power, and I do not 
think that is within my field, which is defense and maritime. 

Mr. Davis. You know, New England is so short on electric power 
that [ just cannot understand why private enterprise has not gone in 
there and built some big plants to supply that need. I just cannot 
get that through my head, because the demand is so great up ther 
and the prosperity of New England will relate itself to the prosperity 
of the whole country. 

Thank you, Captain. 

Captain Brap_ey. Without qualifying as an expert in that line, | 
feel very much the same way you do. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Dondero, any questions? 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bradley, 1 am like my abl 
friend from Tennessee, Mr. Davis. | remember you so very favor- 
ably and well when you served with us in the House. I have a per 
sonal recollection of your great friendship and hospitality to this 
committee when we visited your part of the world some 2 or 
years ago, at which time | myself was present with the committee 
and we enjoved your company. So, whatever might come about as 
a result of these interrogatories is purely a matter of your official 
duty and my official duty, as we see it, to our country, and not becaus« 
of any personal animus, because the very reverse is true—it is per- 
sonal friendship. 

Captain Brapiey. May I say, after one has been in the House for 
a while he must appreciate that. 

Mr. Donpero. That is true. 

Captain Bradley, have you been up on the St. Lawrence River? 

Captain Braptey. On the lower St. Lawrence, no. 

Mr. Donprro. I mean, have you been up where this project is 
located? 

Captain Braptey. No, I have not. 

Mr. Donpero. Or, traveled its complete length? 

Captain Brapuey. | have not. 
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Mr. Donpero. After I listened to your statement, frankly, I had a 
feeling of futility. You gave me the impression—I do not know what 
impression other members might have obtained—that what is the use 
of the United States going ahead and expanding any of its work, 
whether it is steel plants, or dams, or locks, or waterways, if we are so 
vulnerable to attack from a foreign foe. That is the impression I got. 
I hope you did not intend it as such, but I have been thinking of my 
own city of Detroit. Why should we continue to build large factories 
there? Why should the steel companies build a plant on the Delaware 
if they are going to be destroyed by air power or attack by a foreign 
foe? * 

I do not think you mean to give that impression to this committee, 
do you? 

Captain Brap.ey. I mean to give the definite impression that vou 
cannot build in the present day a structure which will be immune or 
safe from bombing attack. 

Mr. Donpero. And that would apply to railroad bridges as well? 

Captain Brap.tey. Oh, by all means. 

Mr. Donpero. And the railroads. 

Captain Brapiey. But then the conditions are totally different. 
We are basing this, as 1 understand it, upon the premise that this ore is 
an essential to the national defense of the United States in time of war. 
Now, if it is not an essential then I understand the whole case falls 
dewn. Now, the destruction of a lock and the almost certain destruc- 
tion of some of the single locks, especially in the Welland Canal, means 
that this ore supply is stopped indefinitely. 

Mr. Donvero. ‘That would apply to the locks at the Seo in Michi- 
gan as well. 

Captain Brapiey. By no means with the same probability. You 
have at the Soo five locks parallel. In the Welland Canal you have 
four single locks only one way. Now, if you get into a discussion as 
to probabilities, depending on what probability you assign to the 
chance of attack, it is easy to see that the Soo locks are very, very 
much more safe than any single lock. Of course, you have a chance of 
hear misses at the Soo, but the prospect of putting all five locks at the 
Soo out of commission at one time | do not believe is any greater than 
ut least 1 to 25, with the prospects of putting some of the single locks 
out, 

Mr. Donprro. Then, that argument would apply to the Panama 
Canal, too? 

Captain BrapLey. Oh, completely; except that the Panama Canal 
lias twin locks all the way through. 

Mr. Donprro. But do you not think our degree of safety and na- 
tional security would be enhanced if we compelled the enemy to de- 
stroy not one source, but two or three, because this would give us 
another route forjthe bringing in of iron ore by water, as well as the 
route down the Lakes through the Seo? They would be compelled 
to destroy two routes and not one. 

Do you not think that would enhance our national security, Cap- 
tain? 

Captain Brap.ey. I do not get the point. What do you mean by 
two? 

Mr. Donpero. I mean this: If the Soo is destroyed, as it stands 
today, that destroys the possibility of our bringing ore down by 
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water, but if we had the St. Lawrence waterway we would still have 
another source of supply which we do not have today. Do you not 
think, therefore, that an enemy would have to double its strength in 
order to destroy both systems, rather than one? 

Captain Brapiey. In my opinion the thinning of vour defens 
which would be necessary to attempt to protect adequately the long 
range of the Welland Canal, and down the St. Lawrence would mak: 
it a far simpler task to destroy both places than it would be if we ha: 
our defense concentrated at the Soo. 

Mr. Donprero, They would have to make additional efforts to d 
stroy both, rather than one, would they not? 

Captain Brapiey. I am doubtful of that. [ think the effort 
would be easier altogether because of the lesser defensive measures 
involved. 

Mr. Donprro. | am informed Russia is doing exactly what vou 
are advocating that we do noi do. thes nre expanding their wate 
transportation system and trying to connect the big rivers of their 
country by locks and dams, just as we are proposing to do here on 
the seaway. 

Captain Brapiey. | think the impression is erroneous. Russia is 
expanding undoubtedly her water transportation system. This is 
not now, as I get it, a question of expanding the water transportation 
system as much as it is in saving that this is essential for the safety 
of the United States. My attitude is I do not want the United States 
to be sold down the river by something which I claim is not safe, and 
I claim it would be detrimental to the safety of the United States to 
vo into a project like this and to say that this gives us a guaranteed 
supply of iron ore to the Great Lakes, when I do not believe it gives 
it to vou at all. 

Mr. DonpvrEro. Well, any construction or work of man can be de- 
stroved by man, whether it is the Empire State Building in New York 
City, or the St. Lawrence seaway. That is always a possibility. 

Captain BrapLtey. That is completely right, but 

Mr. Donpero. You have pointed out that the Great Lakes area 
where I come from is now our frontier and subject to attack. You 
give me a feeling of futility and a feeling that we should stop all con- 
struction entirely in that great area. You do not mean to say that; 
do you? 

Captain Brapiey. No. I think that is quite an erroneous impres- 
sion. 

Mr. Donnero. That was the impression I got from your statement. 

Captain Brapiry. Well, 1 am glad I made it strong enough so 
people really appreciate what I am driving at; but I think the im- 
pression you have gotten is based somewhat on the argument put up 
in the Senate report that because Detroit, Duluth, and the Coulee 
Dam could be bombed as well as the locks in the Great Lakes, that 
one was just as advisable as the other, and I cannot see the slightest 
foundation for such an argument. 

Mr. Donpero. Captain, they could destroy every seaport we have 
if the bombs were in the hands of an enemy to do it. Your great 
frontier out on the Pacific coast could be bombed just the same as the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Captain Brapiey. Of course, I am not so pessimistic as that. | 
realize they ean be bombed, but then, considering the great area we 
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have, and the number of ports, and the distance the enemy would 
have to come, I am not so pessimistic as that. 

Mr. Donprero. That is why I raised the question with you that 
vou should not be so pessimistic about the Great Lakes area. 

Captain Brap.iey. I am pessimistic about one objective. Tf the 
cities of the Great Lakes are bombed, it is too bad. It is too bad 1 
any city is bombed. It is a sad thing, but it does not put us out of 
business. If Grand Coulee Dam is bombed out, it still does not put 
us out of business, because we still have other sources. But, if we 
once come to the point where we put our dependence for a wartime 
supply of tron ore on a canal with all of these locks, then we are taking 
a terrific risk, because that is the point the people will go ic had: and 
they can do it. 

There is not one authority in the United States, | do not believe, in 
military affairs, who will claim that they cannot do it. 

Mr. Donpero. Then we sit on rather a risky part of the globe if 
we can be destroyed is easily as vou poimt out. That seems to indt- 
cate we should not expand even our steel industry. 

Captain BrapLey. One moment. What do you mean by ‘“‘we™ 

Mir. Doncero. I mean the United States of America. 

Captain BrapLtey. | am not speaking of that. | am speaking of 
locks and dams. J am not speaking of the United States of America 
| have confined my discussion strictly to locks and canals. 

Mr. Donprro. Let me see if we understand each other. You 
think it is safer to depend on one set of locks at the Soo than to depend 
on two different sources of water transportation to bring the needed 
material in in time of war. That is about the substance of what you 
believe. Is that not right? 

Captain Brapiey. | wish vou would repeat that. 

(Whereupon the pending question was read by the reporter. 

Captain Brap.iey. If you are depending entirely on your Great 
Lakes furnaces, that is, upon your supply of iron ore from the Great 
Lakes, my answer to that question would be “yes,”’ because I believe 
that the defenses of the Soo will be more difficult to penetrate and ii 
will be more difficult to destroy the five locks at the Soo if that ts all 
ve have to defend there, than it would be if we had to defend the Soo 
locks plus 16 locks in the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

Mr. Donpreno. If we accept what you have stated in your paper, 
quoting General Vandenberg, that only about 70 percent of the enemy 
planes could be intercepted and the other 30 percent would get 
through, then if they dropped just one bomb at that location all five 
loc vi would go out. 

Capiain Braptey. May I correct you? Only 30 percent would be 
destroyed and 70 percent would get ‘through. 

Mr. Donpero. That makes the possibility still better. 

Captain Braptey. No. You are not right in that. With five 
locks it would take a great many bombs to destroy it-—a great many. 
In fact, it is questionable whether they could all be destroyed at one 
time by any bombing formation. 

Mr. Dondero. You would rather that our country depend then on 
foreign ore if we could not bring enough ore down the Lakes or if 
there is no more in the Mesabi Range area? 
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Captain Braptey. I am thinking purely of the safety of the 
country. 

Mr. Donprero. So am I, what do you think? Do you think a: 
enemy is going to let our ships come in over the open seas without 
attacking them by submarine? 

Captain Braptey. I do not, but the submarine attacks can bi 
handled as they were handled in the last war, and in a short time they 
almost ceased to exist. 

Mr. Donpero. I am glad you brought that up. Is it not true that 
they sank six out of eight ships and did it in 4 weeks, and our Govern- 
ment withdrew the other two ships? 

Captain Braptey. Only in the very beginning. Here are the 
entire statistics. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you know that to be a fact? 

Captain Brapiey. I do not know. 

Mr. Donpero. That is the testimony that has been presented to us 

Captain Brapiey. I do not know that. 

Mr. Donprero. They have not said too much about it to the 
American people. I wanted to come back to this question. Do you 
think it is all right for Canada to go ahead and do this if she want to? 

Captain Brapiey. By all means. 

Mr. Donprro. She indicated that she wanted to do it. 

Captain Brapiey. That is Canada’s own business. By all means 

Mr. Donprero. Two men came before this committee and said 
they would like a chance to build this seaway. You think they are 
mistaken too? 

Captain Braptey. That is hardly within my province to state 
because I do not know the circumstances. I do not know what they 
have said exactly. I would say it is Canada’s own business. If she 
wants to build the canal, God bless her, but when you come to private 
industry, of course, I think any such offers would quickly peter out 
before they could materialize. 

Mr. Donprero. Well, one was such a hard-headed businessman as 
Charles E. Wilson, and the other was Mr. Humphrey of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., which I think is the largest transporter of ore in the world 
Those are the two men. 

Captain Bravery. I would not want to discuss that. I would not 
know the conditions under which they want to work. There are so 
many conditions a man might want to ask that it would be too 
difficult to discuss. 

Mr. Donpero. I am only stating what is before us now. In 
regard to this figure for the cost, you have not deducted $200,000 ,000 
that will be allocated to power, have you, Captain? 

Captain Braptey. I have spoken of the full cost. 

Mr. Donpero. But in that is allocated about $200,000,000 for 
power, and that is to be deducted from the seaway cost. 

Captain Brapiey. Provided the project should be turned over to 
the State of New York, which would be an entirely new procedure 
insofar as I know, in American legislative history. If that should be 
accomplished then the Congress should also be willing to turn Hoover 
Dam over to us in California, because we are paying for all of that. 

Mr. Donpero. So far as 1 am concerned I would rather see private 
enterprise own it and operate it myself, but that is beside the point. 
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Captain Brapiey. But I have not deducted any sums whatever. 
| have given the total costs. 

Mr. Donprero. You have stated six illustrations where the cost of 
a project has exceeded the estimate. One of them was the Welland 
Canal. That was built by Canada alone. Is that not correct? 

Captain Brapiey. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. So that if Canada found itself far above the esti- 
mate in the cost of construction then there are two governments on 
this earth that find instances where the cost of construction has 
exceeded the estimate. Is that not true, Captain? 

Captain Brapuey. | do not criticize it for an instant. 1 say it is 
a human failing, but the cold figures show the answer. I do not 
believe it is possible to make an estimate, as I said, any better than 
a good calculated guess. 

Mr. Donvero. In this case we have spent about $1,500,000 for 
not only making borings, but making detailed plans for this seaway. 
Do you know that every one of those several sets of plans—and there 
are several of them—weighs about 40 pounds, and contain several 
volumes which go down to the very smailest detail, so that they 
could go ahead with it tomorrow, practically, if this project were 
authorized. Perhaps that was not done with some other estimates. 

Captain BrapLey. May | comment on that first? 

Mr. Donprro. Certainly. 

Captain Brap.ey. For 50 years I have been listening to the same 
stories with respect to the Navy and other organizations about why 
their estimates were always wav below their costs. In the Panama 
Canal, for example, the board which completed its investigation and 
reported to the Eightieth Congress spent not about $1,200,000, but 
about $5,000,000 on its estimates. It produced estimates of the 
extent of some $2,483,000,000, as I recall it. Today it is generally 
recognized it would be $5,000,000,000, and I even see estimates that 
it would be $7,500,000,000, so that is the reason for my pessimism, 
and | believe that that pessimism is well founded. 

Mr. Donprro. Are the estimates as to the time of construction 
and the actual time spent within close proximity, or does it cover a 
period of years? 

Captain BrapLey. As I brought out there, in some cases they have 
been one way and some another, but great projects always run so 
Inany vears after the estimates 

Mr. Donpiro. Let us take one which you have cited in your 
statement. The Welland Canal was planned in 1912, it was opened 
for operation in 1932, which is 20 vears later. Do you know that 
the work was begun in 1913 by Canada. Do you know that? 

Captain Brapiuy. Yes. I think so. | am not positive. 

Mr. Donpizxro. Do you know the construction was halted by the 
beginning of World War I, so that nothing was done until after 1920? 

Captain BrapLey. And we have the same problem here. 

Mr. Donvero. Is that not true? 

Captain Braptey. | could not give you that figure. I accept 
our figures as accurate. 

Mr. Donpzro. 1 am giving you the figures, or at least the dates, 
is furnished to me by the Canadian Government. 

Captain Braptexy. 1 would accept them as accurate. 
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Mr. Donporro. The fact is that between 1912 and 1932 the cos 
of labor and material went up practically 300 percent. Now, if ve 
multiply that original estimate of $50,000,000 by 3, you come preity 
close to what the actual cost came to, $133,000,000. 

Does that not give some explanation as to why the cost of constru: 
tion far exceeds the estimate sometimes? 

Captain BrapLey. My esteemed friend, there is always an explana 
tion. Ihave never vet seen a case in any great governmental project 
where there has not been an explanation as to why a thing cost twi 
as much as it started out to cost. However, you speak about thi 
Welland Canal being discontinued because of World War 1. It 
not entirely unthinkable that if this project is started it might bi 
discontinued because of World War III. 

Mr. Donpiro. Yes; but you gave an estimate that it would cos 
100 percent more than the engineers have estimated. If they ar 
ready to begin tomorrow and can do this work in 5 or 6 years, do 
vou still want to use the figure that it would be double what has 
been estimated? 

Captain Brapiey. From my years of experience in governmenta 
affairs | feel exactly that way. I feel it will cost twice what th 
estimates are, 

Mr. Donprero. That is just a guess. 

Captain BrapLey. It is what I stated here—a well-calculated guess 
That is all one can make today. 

Mr. Donpero. Captain, I hold in my hand here a chart of the 
construction costs since 1915 right up to the present time. It shows 
in that period of time they have gone up nearly 500 percent. 

Captain BrapLiey. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Donpéro. So that the figures | have given to vou as furnished 
by the Canadian Government are pretty accurate figures. It does 
explain why, because of the long lapse of time between the planning 
for construction and the completion, there was that great increase in 
the cost of the Welland Canal. But, even so, vou would not want to 
say to this committee, would you, that the Welland Canal sbould 
not have been built? 

Captain Braptey. By no means. There has not been any indi- 
cation of that. Also, there is nothing to indicate that costs are not 
going to continue to go up in the next few years, as they are already 
rising steadily. 

Mr. Donprero. Nobody could draw aside the veil of the future and 
look very far, but if you want to put this seaway off for another 10 o1 
20 years maybe your estimate will be right and you might increase 
the cost two or three times. 

Captain Brapiey. | have no criticism of the estimate except that 
I say the fact is that the figures of past performances— and that is 
what I feel we must go on— show that they usually run about 100 
percent more. As far as the seaway is concerned, | have approached 
it on the basis of national defense. I have not approached it on any 
other basis. On the basis of national defense it will pot hold water 
Others may disagree on that. 

Mr. Donpero. Inasmuch as vou have characterized my part o! 
the country as the great unprotected frontier, would vou advocate 
that the great industries of Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago be moved 
farther into the interior of the country, Captain? 
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Captain BrapLey. By no means, because there are so many of 
them that damage inflicted will be local damage. 

Mr. Donprro. Suppose they could destroy the steel industry in 
the Pittsburgh area. Do vou think they should all move? 

Captain Brapiey. I do not anticipate they would all be destroved 
because | have been on duty in Pittsburgh, and I know the great 
extert of them around there; but if such a catastrophe should happen 
it would be all the more reason why we might wel! have developed the 
steel industry at Sparrows Point, as they are doing now up in New 
York, and as | hope some time to see them doing down at Hampton 
Roads, using Virginia coal. I have no interest in Hampton Roads, 
either a financial interest, or real estate interest, or anything of the 
kind. It is just from the strategic point of view. 

Mr. Donpero. If vou were an enemy pilot, Captain, would vou 
feel that vou could do vour country the most good by destroying the 
city of Washington, or destroying the great steel centers of the United 
States like Pittsburgh, or a war production center like Detroit? 
Where would you strike first? 

Captain Brapuey. I think that would have to be a decision of a 
General Staff to sav whether or not the morale effect of the destruction 
of Washington might not be greater. 

Mr. Donpero. You are the General Staff here this morning. 
What do you want to tell us. 

Captain Brapiey. Frankly, | should prefer to destroy the city of 
Washington, because I think the chaos in which it would throw the 
country would be of more value to the enemy than the destruction of 
any other center outside of it. 

Mr. Donpero. | can tell you that a witness testifving before us 
thought otherwise. He thought if he were an enemy pilot he would 
strike Pittsburgh first. 

Captain Brapiey. That is one of the jovs of American democracy. 

Mr. Donpero. That is true. Nevertheless, what vou have said 
to me in answer to my questions regarding the Welland Canal could 
apply to the other five examples that vou have set up in your state 
ment, that is, that those estimates too might have an explanation 
that is not shown in vour statement at all? 

Captain Brapiey. I have stated very carefully that all of these 
excesses have an explanation. I find even supplementary appropria- 
tion bills coming in have an explanation, always 

Mr. Doxpero. You have had vast experience, Captain, in your 
service to our country in naval matters. Are vou still of the opinion 
that vou would rather take a chance on our depending on foreign 
ore rather than depend on ore here in continental United States or in 
the North American Continent? 

Captain Brapiey. I would utilize the ore we have available to 
the best of our ability. 1 would also establish ore lines and transporta- 
tion lines running from Labrador down the east coast as far as Boston 
or Hampton Roads or New York, or wherever it ts. | would develop 
also the Venezuelan and other sources of supply. 

Mr. Doxnpero. That is being done, Captain, but when vou do that 
you are depending upon an enemy to let vou alone, because that 
makes you vulnerable to submarine attacks just as it did in the last 
war. 
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Captain Braptey. It is all a question of calculated risk. Which is 
greater? Is the risk greater to have your ore supply cut off in the 
Welland Canal, or the St. Lawrence waterway canal, or coming down 
the coast by ship? Now, if you are transporting vour ore from Labra- 
dor down the coast by ship, vou are going to lose some ships. There is 
no question of it. But, vou are going to get the bulk of them through 
as soon as you have built up your antisubmarine forces. That js 
shown by the records, that as soon as the antisubmarine forces wer 
built up they could get the traflic through. 

If vour locks are destroyed in the Welland Canal, vou do not get 
your cargo through. 

If we are basing our economy—which I understand we are—if we 
are asked to base our wartime economy on the delivery of ore through 
the St. Lawrence waterway to the Great Lakes furnaces, then it is 
more of a menace to the United States security than it would be to 
bring your ore down by sea. The Navy can bring it down by sea. 
They are going to lose some, yes, but they are going to get most of it 
through. However, if your locks are stuck you are not going to 
get any through. 

Mr. Donpero. The last war demonstrated that they shut off our 
supply of ore from the South American Continent almost completely. 
Do vou not think that might happen again? 

Captain Brapuey. It is basically a question of antisubmarine forces 
We assume we are going to have a good antisubmarine force ready 
when the next war begins, if it does. One must always keep this in 
mind too: That no enemy has an unlimited number of submarines for 
attack. They usually concentrate in one or two zones, and every time 
you lose an ore ship, if you do lose one, you might have saved yourself 
the loss of a transport. That is just problematical. The same subs 
which will attack your ore ships might well be attacking your trans- 
ports. 

Mr. Donpero. I think the difference between us is this: You are 
basing your argument on premise and supposition, and [| am basing 
my statement to you on what actually did happen in the last war. 
We have learned a lesson that you cannot depend on foreign sources 
of ore if we get into war with an enemy as strong and as powerful as 
we think Russia is today. 

Captain BrapLey. Personally I believe vou are wrong. I am conti- 
dent the Navy, with its new equipment and the antisubmarine ships 
which it will have, will be able to guarantee a reasonable flow of iron 
ore. I think that taking in the whole picture it will be more reliable 
than a system through the locks. Now, either of us can be wrong. 

Mr. Donpero. You disagree then, do you, with General Bradley? 

Captain Brapiey. | would not say I disagree with anybody. 
I have stated my opinions. I do not want to stand against anybody 
specifically. I have stated my opinions, and I am willing to stand up 
for them. 

Mr. Donpero. In your statement where you discuss that, you dis- 
agree violently with General Bradley in regard to the possibilities of 
ship construction and repair in the Great Lakes area. Is that right? 

Captain Braptey. | wish you would say how IL disagree with him 
in that. 

Mr. Donprro. Because you claim it would practically be fallacious 
to depend upon the construction of any large ships of any kind in the 
Great Lakes area, or even to repair United States ships in case of war 
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Captain Braptey. And what does General Bradley maintain? 

Mr. Donpero. General Bradley maintains, and so says to this 
committee, that it would augment and supplement the ship repair 
and construction necessary in time of war in the Great Lakes area if 
the seaway were built. ‘That is the substance of his statement. 

Captain Brapiey. I dislike, of course, to differ with my good name- 
sake and friend. I have differed with him before and my feeling is he 
is not an expert in ship matters, or ship construction, or ship operation. 
| am therefore very pleased to differ with him 100 percent in that factor 
by saying that from my own knowledge and from my own experience 
for vears T know that we have all the ship capacity on the coasts 
that we can possibly utilize. 

Mr. Donpero. And we do not need any more? 

Captain BrapLtey. We absolutely do not need any more for heavy 
construction capacity than our coasts provide and, if anything, any 
more, or an attempt to provide any more in my opinion is a waste of 
public funds. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you think, Captain, we should restrict the ship 
yuilding in the Great Lakes area just to small ships, as we did in the 
ast war? 

Captain Brapuey. I believe that is the most economical view to 
take from the point of view of the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Donprro. The only reason in the world they did not construct 
larger ships and a good many of them, which were necessary, was 
because we could not get them out to the sea. 

Captain Brapiey. But there was no need of it 

Mr. Donprro. Well, General Marshall thinks otherwise. 

Captain BrapLey. On the coast we have ample capacity, and so 
much capacity that we were constructing hundreds of small ships 
which could just as well have been built in the Great Lakes if we did 
not build them. 

Mr. Donpnrero. We could not build them in the Great Lakes of any 
larger dimensions because they could not get them out. They even 
had to put pontoons under them to get them through the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. 

Captain BrapLey. But we built thousands of small ships that could 
have been built in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Donprero. We people on the Great Lakes do not think we 
should be kept small. 

Captain Brap ey. That is exactly what Lam driving at. Do not 
make any mistake about that. JT have been in the Great Lakes for 
vears. I] started out there in 1900 catching rides in the St. Clair 
River on freighters. I have been there for many vears. 

Mr. Donpero. | was born there, so we have a very close origin. 

Captain Brapiey. But I am asked to comment on the defensive 
POSsItiON., 

Mr. Doxprro. One thing more, Captain. You made some com- 
ment here in regard to the ships that could not or would not use the 
scaway if it were budt. Is it not true that as many ships as possible 
are now using the 14-foot canal to get into the Great Lakes area with 
commerce from abroad, and that if the seaway were built—and you 
have not touched on the expansion of commerce at all—do you not 
think that commerce would increase and furnish an outlet for the 
inanufactured goods of our factories and the products of our farm if 
there were some way to get them to other markets? 
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Captain Brapiey. | am very doubtful if it would. The on!y nor- 
mal flow of commerce you have out of the St. Lawrence waterway 
and St. Lawrence River would be approximately on the same latitude, 
such as the north European countries. Otherwise the distances 
become much larger. 

Mr. Donpero. That has been a great market for the United States, 
that is, the European countries. There are large populations there. 
There has been not much going to Africa. 

Captain Brap.iey. At the same time | do not necessarily agree that 
all the small ships that can use the present waterway are using it. 
Certain specific ships, such as the Norwegians, and Swedes, and Dutch, 
are using it. That bears out my contention that no American ship is 
using it, and I do not believe that any American ship would use it. 
1 for one do not intend in any way to see our business go to the foreigner 
if lcanhelpit. [believe the United States should carry a considerable 
part of its own commerce, and we should keep the foreigner out of our 
internal trade as far as possible. 

Mr. Donnero. Well, you had better let us build the seaway so we 
can build larger ships in the Great Lakes area so theycan get out 
through the seaway. That would solve our problem and provide a 
practical way to bring in much needed ore. 

Captain Brapuy. ‘hey will all fly foreign flags. 

Mr. Donpero. | think that ts all, Captain. 

Captain Brapuey. | have enjoyed iv very much, my friend. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik, is 
recognized, 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Chairman. Captain, I have just one or two 
questions. 

Are you in the shipping business today on the west coast? 

Captain BrapLey. At present? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Captain Brap.iey. | would not say so. I have followed shipping a 
great deal since | left the House here. I spent a couple of years in 
negotiation with the Maritime Commission and various shipbuilding 
concerns, and investigation of west coast shipping operations. 

Mr. Buatrnik. But you yourself are not in the shipping business on 
the west coast? 

Captain BrapLey. No. 

Mr. Buarnik. Could you tell me if the salt water shippers on the 
west coast, and the shipbuilders there, believe that the construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway would be detrimental to their interests? 

Captain Brap.iey. It is difficult to know what you mean, Mr. 
Blatnik, by the thought of shippers on the west coast, because there 
are no such things taken in the larger sense. ‘There is no coastwise 
commerce today. That is gone entirely. So, the shippers on the 
west coast who ship by salt water are generally the same lines who 
operate on the east coast. There are very few lines that you migiit 
call coast lines. The coastwise line to Alaska is the only one. In 
general the lines on the west coast are the same as the ones on the east. 
In general, the salt water shippers are against the St. Lawrence water- 
way, not for any personal reason, but because they do not believe it 
will be used. They feel just as I do, that it will be a foreign-flag 
operation. 
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Mr. Biarnix. Do you believe it would not be used sufficiently to 
justify its construction? 

Captain Brapiey. I do not believe it would be used sufficiently 
to justify its construction. 

Mr. Buarntk. Then you assume that the enemy would feel it was 
important enough to be a top priority target, and they would try to 
destroy it, even if we have other top priority targets in the same 
general area? 

Captain Brapiey. You have two completely separate things there. 
One, vou have foreign commerce—ocean commerce. The other is 
that you have transportation of ore from Labrador to the Great 
Lakes furnaces. ‘They are completely separate. If vou are debating 
the question of foreign commerce I would say the enemy would not 
give it a thought; but when vou come to the question of ore supply, 
which we assume ts going to be vital, T would sav that the enemy 
would make it a No. 1 target. 

Mr. Buarnik. And if it were to be used to ship down badly needed 
ore vou feel then that that would make the St. Lawrence waterway a 
Vital target? 

Captain Braptey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Brarnik. You agree with modern advances in aerial warfare 
and aerial transport that the enemy could reach any part of the 
Great Lakes area or St. Lawrence area it desired if it were determined 
to make that effort? 

Captain Braptry. They could reach any part of the Great Lakes 
area at the present time on a nonreturn basis, that is, on a one-way 
basis. And, they can reach much farther than that. 

Mr. Buarnik. Thev could knock out the St. Lawrence locks and 
canal system and dams? 

Captain BrapLtey. In my opinion; ves. 

Mr. Buarnik. They could aiso reach and knock out, if they made 
a determined effort, the Soo locks, in spite of the fact that they may 
have a little more difficulty? 

Captain Brapiey. They can reach the Soo locks. IT doubt very 
much if anv one attack, or even two attacks, could knock out all five 
locks at the Soo at the same time. 

Mr. Buatnik. But it is possible? 

Captain Braptey. It is possible; ves. But, | doubt if it could be 
done. Therefore, I believe that there would always be a reasonable 
probability of keeping at least one lo« k or two locks at the Soo in 
operation. 

Mr. Brarnik. We are in a very serious time, Captain Bradley. 
Even without any enemy opposition we are going to have all we can 
do to get in sufficient ore for the next 10 vears to meet the require- 
ments for civilian and war needs. We feel that an additional source 
of ore within the continental borders is the safest source, and the onis 
major source of open-pit ore available is up in Labrador. Your con 
tention is that because an enemy could easily wipe out the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway it should not be built. Where do vou think we 
will get the ore we need in order to meet the deficit which now con- 
fronts us-—a deficit which will get larger vear by vear for the next 10 
‘ years? 

Captain Brapiey. As you may recall, when I started my statement 
I said J did not qualify and made no attempt to qualify as a Withess 
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knowing anything in particular about iron ore, where it should come 
from, or what its quantities are, or how it is going to be mined. My 
testimony is entirely on the matter of national defense in that particu- 
lar line. The contention as presented to me, and as it has been pre- 
sented to this committee, is that the flow of iron ore through the St. 
Lawrence waterway is vital to the defense of the United States. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

Captain Brapuey. Then if it cannot be put through and it cannot 
be guaranteed, it would be detrimental to the United States to fool 
the people by having them believe that it can be. That is exactly 
my attitude. I do not believe it is reliable or can be made reliable 
I think they should require the iron ore people and others to find 
other means the best they ean. I am speaking entirely for what | 
think are the best interests of all of us when it comes to an attack in 
time of war. 

Mr. Buatnik. And if they can find no other means, we still come 
back to the fact that the St. Lawrence is the best route through which 
the Labrador ores can pass in great enough amounts and cheaply. 
Then would you favor the construction of the project? 

Captain Braptey. I should first want to investigate any possibili- 
ties of multiple construction of railroads, which can be destroyed, but 
which can be repaired in a very short time. Ina matter of hours If 
bridges are necessary I should want to develop the question of tunnels 
which cannot be destroyed. I think before we go into a proposition 
like this and say that the safetv of our whole Nation depends on it 
we should look a lot further and determine if there is not some way 
we can guarantee a reasonable delivery of iron ore. I know a railroad 
can be knocked out but suppose you built five railroads, or six railroads 
and had repair crews on them. Repair crews can fix them up almost 
as fast as they can be blown up. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Wilson, in charge of mobilizing the war effort, 
states in his testimony that he has become convinced that this is the 
cheapest way to get that Labrador iron ore to our great steel centers 
along the Lakes and elsewhere, referring to the seaway as a route for 
ore from Labrador. The Defense Establishment through General 
Marshall, in the presentation of detailed testimony by Mr. Small, 
recognized the vulnerability of the St. Lawrence project, as we all 
do—the same vulnerability which is a threat to the Panama Canal 
and the Soo locks and other major important installations—but in 
spite of that they go on in the strongest of terms in behalf of our own 
defense, in recommending that this project be constructed as soon as 
possible. 

Captain Braptey. In the first place may I say that the question 
of expense does not enter into my thoughts at all when national 
defense is involved. This may be the cheapest way, but I do not 
believe it is the most secure way. Again, the comparison of the St. 
Lawrence waterway vital issue and the Panama Canal will hardly 
apply because the Panama Canal has lost to a very targe extent, or 
to a considerable extent, its great value to national defense. There 
have been many developments which have come in which have tre 
mendously reduced the value of the Panama Canal and the need of it. 

Mr. Buarnik. So the St. Lawrence is not the only way, in your 
opinion, through which you could provide a route for ore supplies? 
Which are the other ways? 
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Captain Braptey. I should provide an ore supply every way I 
could. 

Mr. Biatxtk. What would they be? 

Captain Brapiey. I would not want to go into all that question. 
I have not qualified for that, but I know Venezuela is one. | would 
bring it from all the foreign countries I could. I would provide spe- 
cifically for the transportation of Labrador ore down the east coast. 
I would see that the Navy was prepared with a sufficient antisubmarine 
force to protect those convoys in the event of war. 

Mr. Biarnik. It is your opinion that shipping ore in large amounts 
over long sea routes, exposed to submarines, is more reliable and more 
secure than it is to deliver it within the internal continental borders 
on our internal waterway and existing rail facilities. 

Captain Brapiey. If you are depending on a vital supply, yes; 
because some of your ships will get through. If you block your locks 
none of them are going to get through. You are going to lose a few 
but you are going to get a large part of it through. I have that much 
faith in the Navy. 

Mr. Biarntk. I have all the faith in the world in the Navy, but I 
am unwilling, gentlemen, to stake the future of my country, or its 
future security, on foreign sources of ore, thousands of miles away 
from us, in time of war. I thank you. 

Captain BrapLey. Then may I remark that I think we should 
develop other possible means and look into everything in the way of 
possible transportation. 

Mr. Buarnik. I agree. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. AnGeLu. Captain Bradley, I have been here while vou gave 
part of vour testimony, and I will read the rest of it later. I want 
to commend you on your appearance before the committee. As I 
understand it you received the Congressional Medal of Honor, Cap- 
tain, did you not, for your service to the country? 

Captain Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AncELL. You served some 40 years or more? 

Captain BrapLey. No. I received that medal for service during 
the First World War. 

Mr. Anceii. But vou have been with the Navy and in shipping 
for a period of some 40 to 50 years? 

Captain Brapiey. From 1903 to the present date practically. 

Mr. Anceii. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Piekerr. Captain Bradley, in connection with this discussion 
of bringing in ore from Labrador, and your view that the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway is not the secure way, and in view of 
that not the economical way too, | presume, I would like to ask you 
if vou have in mind the tonnage of ore that is proposed to be brought 
in from Labrador under the plans that are now projected? 

Captain Brapiey. Under the plans which have been set forth 
here, approximately 10 millions of tons for which there is transporta- 
tion, the transportation going three ways; approximately half by the 
present canal; approximately 3 millions, I think, by Canadian rail- 
roads, and 2 millions by American railroads. As far as 1 know that 
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covers the present needs. War expansion I am not entirely acquainted 
with. 

Mr. Prexerr. [ believe it has been testified to here that in addi- 
tion to the first 10 million tons that you have referred to there is 
projected a proposal to expand the ore availability by a second 10 
million tons. So, as | conceive the ore situation as far as the seaway 
water transportation route is concerned, it is a question of the invest- 
ment of the amount of money required to construct it in order to ret 
substantially if not all of the 10 million tons that is in the second 
category that we are talking about. Does that intensify or relax 
vour views in reference to the construction of this project? 

Captain Braptey. In my opinion it makes the construction less 
necessary and less desirable. Of course, 1 might say here also that 
I believe that the construction of a reasonable number of additional 
freighters and ore carriers of maximum capacity for the present locks, 
and the proper handling of those carriers to get them into the locks 
just at the right time, would make it possible to increase considerably 
the 5 million that we are talking about sending through. IL do not 
believe they are utilizing the present system up to its maximum 
eapacity, as they could if they would use strict railroad schedules to 
put their ships through. 

Mr. Pickerr. In connection with the construction of deep sea 
vessels during World War I], was there or not a sufficient ship- 
building capacity on the coast to supply the needs? 

Captain Braptey. More than the needs. 

Mr. Prekerr. The needs were supplied, were they not, Captain? 

Captain BrapLey. 100 percent. 

Mr. Prokerr. | am interested in your figures of the costs in refer- 
ence to this proposal, 

Captain BrapLey. May [add one remark there about shipbuilding 
needs in the probable future? 

Mr. Pickerr. Yes, sir. 

Captain Brapuey. The fact that we have now in existence a 
tremendous reserve flect of merebant vessels from World War If 
very, very much minimizes the need for shipbuilding facilities in any 
probable war over the past war, because we now have a vast fleet 
which can be called into service in a very short time, and with very 
minor exceptions they are quite adaptable and quite suitable for 
freight transportation. 

Mr. Prekerr. Captain, as appears on page 7 of your statement 
you comment on the cost of various projects, giving the original 
estimates together with the completed cost. Do you have informa- 
tion as to whether the estimates were based upon detailed engineering 
surveys and examinations at the time they were presented? 

Captain Braptey. No. [| would not have that because there are 
various projects and it would take quite an investigation. However, 
I cannot for one moment believe that we would ever start the con- 
struction of such things as the Chicago drainage canal and the New 
York State Barge Canal and the Bonneville, Coulee, and Hoover 
Dams unless we had very careful and complete engineering knowledge. 
It would seem to me to be beyond the limits of any reasonable prob- 
ability or even possibility that we would be so foolish as to go abead 
without knowing what we were doing. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Then if that were true that they made as careful 
and detailed an analysis of the problem presented in the construction 
as ought to have been made, and if the cost exceeded the origina! 
estimates by the figures given, it was a very bad guess indeed, was it 
not? 

Captain Brap.ey. I believe the estimate of 100 percent excess is 
a reasonable estimate. i think that the Panama Canal problem is a 
fair example of it. It was only 3 vears ago that the estimate was 
made of $2,483,000,000 as I recall the figure. 1 do not believe you 
could get anybody today any engineer today to come here and 
say they could do it for less than $5,000,000,000. [think that is a 
sample of what happens in the world, the way prices go up, and | 
believe that is what vou will find here. 

Mr. Prexerr. Captain, what is your information in reference to 
whether the present estimates for the St. Lawrence seaway are based 
upon detailed examinations and surveys? 

Captain Brapiey. | can only take what [ read in General Pick’s 
testimony. IT have no personal knowledge of that matter, 

Mr. Prekerr. What is vour recollection of his statement in that 
regard? 

Captain BrapLtey. My recollection is that they are based on only 
mediocre investigations, from his statement; but, remember, that ts 
only my recollection. 

Mr. Prexerr. To be accurate about anything we would both have 
to go to the record. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Ohio, \Ir. MeGregor. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Captain Bradley, in carrying out the thought of 
the distinguished Member from Texas, and also the inference by my 
good friend from Michigan, that some of the witnesses possibly thought 
that the starting of this project could be undertaken within a vers 
few days, and the gentleman from Michigan even said ‘the next day,” 
do vou think that the plans that have now been drawn and reads 
some of them as old as 40 vears—would give the information that 
any contractor would be willing even to attempt to bid on? 

Captain Brapiey. Personally I do not believe it makes any dif- 
ference what plans are drawn. 1 do not think any contractor would 
be Willing to take a chance unless his bid was extremely hic h. | base 
that not on just guesswork but | base that upon the efforts of thi 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co., with which T have had considerable con- 
nection, to get one of the largest shipbuilding companies to build two 
ships. They had made a firm bid. The time expired on their firm 
bid, and regardiess of every effort on the part of the bankers and 
others, they have refused flatly to make any firm bids on such con- 
struction. They say they simply cannot do it. The result is that 
evervthing they would do is on some sort of a sliding scale. Not a 
cost plus but a cost plus a fixed fee with sliding variables. That 
means you would have no idea of what the project is going to cost in 
the long run. 

Mr. MeGrecor. You recall General Pick’s testimony | am sure, 
Captain, in which he admitted that no borings had been made in 
certain areas, and soundings have not been made in certain areas. 
With your experience could vou say that that was a complete, de- 
tailed report on which to determine costs? 
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Captain Brapuey. I should certainly say ‘No.’ By no means. It 
only gives the probability of costs—a sort of a shadow of costs. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. I would just like to keep the 
record straight. [hope my distinguished friend from Michigan, when 
he quotes Mr. Wilson, will quote him in full rather than just a portion 
of his statement. A number of times my friend from Michigan has 
said that Mr. Wilson has said that this is a good business proposition, 
and that he would like to have the opportunity to handle it. But, 
the record will show Mr. Wilson did have a number of contingencies 
with his statement which can be seen upon examination. He said he 
would want to know the full detailed costs and he would want to 
know the tolls to be derived and how those tolls would be divided 
before he would enter into any contract; and, I think he would have 
to have that information before the Federal Government would give 
him authority to handle the project if he was using any money— 

Captain Braptey. In other words, he would like to have some of 
the answers to my x, y, and z. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Captain Braptey. In the meantime, to show you I am very doubt- 
ful that anything like that could go through, during the past 2 years 
[ have been connected with four surveys of large projects by the 
largest engineering companies and I have found the details they 
require and the proof is almost fantastic, you might say. You must 
prove vour case right down to the letter. 

Mr. McGrecor. Getting back to the ore ships, to which a great 
deal of stress has been given, and the fact that we lost six ore ships out 
of a possible eight, we iost some transport ships too, did we not, 
Captain? 

Captain Brapiey. We did. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yet, in the face of those losses, after the Navy 
got to going, so to speak, in a layman’s term, we were able to get a 
sufficient amount of ore into the United States and a sufficient amount 
of troops and equipment to Europe to win the war. Is that correct? 

Captain BrapLey. Yes. 

Mr. MeGrecor. In other words, carrying out your argument 
which is now certainly applicable, in time the Navy would set up 
an antisubmarine program that would adequately take care of our 
needs in defense as far as transportation of troops, ore, and other 
equipment is concerned? 

Captain Brapuey. Antisubmarine defense is largely a question of 
the number and equipment and training of small ships available, and 
aircraft. Now, we must not confuse the prospective future with the 
past to the extent of thinking our forces will be divided as they were 
in the past. Before this war we had major enemies with large fleets 
and heavy ships. At the present time that condition practically does 
not exist. The Navy is developing its defense and offense. They 
are developing it in view of the current situation and the current 
probable enemies—and the probable enemies are basically submarine 
and aircraft. 

You will find as you get into it that the Navy is going to town in 
trying to develop its defenses against those two weapons, and I have 
not the slightest doubt but what, while we would lose ships—lI grant 
that anyway—the Navy would deliver the goods, if they are given the 
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job to do it, and they will not lose a great deal, or as much in the begin- 
ning as they did before, because they will be ready for it. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to make one further observation. 
My friend from Michigan seems to be somewhat critical in that you 
have disagreed with General Bradley and General Marshall. 1 might 
say you have qualified as an expert in naval operations. You are a 
Navy man and have been for approximately 40 years. Generals 
Marshall and Bradley are foot soldiers. 

Captain Braptey. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. And certainly you have qualified to give your 
views on this phase of this project and they should have more weight 
than those who are foot soldiers. That is all. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, before passing to the next witness 
[ would like permission to include in the record a report from the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense dated February 28, 1951, on this 
subject, to the Chief of Engineers and signed by Maj. Gen. R. L. 
Walsh; and also by Robert A. Lovett, the Acting Secretary of the 
Department of the Army, on this very point. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection permission is granted or the 
insertion of this letter in the record at the conclusion of the testimony 
on behalf of the proponents, if it has not already been inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Auchincloss, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Avcuincioss. I have just one very short question. You said 
a great deal, Captain, about the vulnerability of these locks to bomb- 
ing. I do not think any testimony has been given at all about the 
vulnerability of the proposed railroad which would be built to get 
this ore out of the deposit in Labrador: It is built, I believe the 
testimony will show, over very difficult terrain and it is located in 
Labrador, much closer to the Aretie Cap than the locks would be, 
where presumably the enemy’s planes would come from. I think 
that is something that could be considered. 

I am interested, Captain, in your statement about the depth of 
this canal. You were speaking of the 27-foot canal. The estimates 
are generally based on that but you say, if I understand your state- 
ment correctly, that most of the vessels available would not be able 
to use that depth because there would be only about 1 foot of water, 
if they are heavily laden, under their keels. Is that correct? 

Captain Brapiey. Very correct. Let us take a common-sense 
requirement for a ship. <A large ship should certainly have 3 feet of 
water under her keel. Going from salt water to fresh water she 
should have more than that. I understand—and I think this will be 
brought out later by another witness—I understand that that is so 
rigid that the authorities of the port of Montreal will not allow a ship 
to clear for the upper St. Lawrence unless she has 2 feet 6 inches 
under her keel, and unless she has 3 feet under her keel if she is 10,500 
tons or more. 

That is in salt water. When she gets into fresh water, a 27-foot 
ship will get down about 9 inches. The result is we hear this constant 
talk about how 25-foot-draft ships could utilize this canal. A 25-foot- 
draft ship would draw about 25 feet 9 inches in fresh water. It 
would leave her 15 inches under the keel, and that is unsafe for a large 
ship and I do not believe you could get any insurance company to 
cover a ship with that amount of water under her keel. 
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Mr. Avcuincioss. It would be your judgment then that it would 
be wiser to build a 30-foot depth project than a 27-foot depth? 

Captam Brapuiey. | would not want to express an opinion on the 
wisdom of that. I am merely giving the statement of what can 
happen with the present situation. Whether or not a 30-foot canal 
would be wiser, | would have to study that for a while. But I do say 
that American ships are not going to use any 27-foot waterway in 
quantity. In fact, as 1 have said before, I think you will have a 100- 
percent foreign-tlag fleet. 

Mir. Avewineztoss. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Washington, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and Captain Bradley. Like many 
members of the committee | have had the good fortune of being 
associated with you in the Eightieth Congress and I came to know 
vou rather well, | think, and | was always impressed by yeur energy 
enthusiasm, ability, and forthrightness, and with your effectiveness as 
a Member of Congress. It is a real pleasure to have you here before 
the committee today. 

Captain BrapLey. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. | have been very much concerned as to whether this 
canal would be self-liquidating. General Pick testified it would 
require something slightly in excess of $16,000,000 to amortize the 
entire waterway part of this project, that is, amortize the entire 
waterway project and also to pay the interest on the investment and 
to maintain and operate it. Either Mr. Sawyer or General Pick 
testified, I believe, that the dollar revenue from canal tolls would 
bring in 36 million to 45 million. J am very much interested in 
hearing from others as to what their estimate is as to the possible 
amount of toll revenue. You madeastatement here, which you quali- 
fied as an optimistic estimate and gave the figure $14,000,600 as an 
optimistic estimate of toll revenues. In that event, if General Pick 
is right that the cost of this canal, the amortization, interest, mainte- 
nance and operation can be taken care of on $16,000,000, and vou 
testified that $14,000,000 could be derived from tolls, it would seem 
that the canal will be largely self-liquidating and would lack only 
$2,000,000 a vear of the needed income from tolls to amortize it 

Captain Brapuey. That last statement I did not get. 

Mr. Mack. According to your estimate, you say $14.000,000 may 
be received from tolls, and General Pick estimated that the cost of 
amortizing the canal would be $16,000,000, That would bring us 
within $2,000,060 of making the canal self-liquidating if these esti- 
mates are correct. 

Captain Brapiey. I do not believe that that statement of General 
Pick’s included all operating expenses plus amortization of the canal. 

Mr. Mack. His statement said this: Amortization, interest, main- 
tenance and operation, $16,000,000. 

Captain Brapiey. The tigures I have seen are $20,000,000, bul 
I am not competent to say what the operating expenses would be. 

Mr. Mack. The $20,000,000 involes $4,000,000 for other works on 
the Great Lakes themselves, and that work it is my understanding 
would be done whether the St. Lawrence project is built or not. In 
other words, the canal is $16,000,000 and then there is an added 
$4,000,000 for works on the Great Lakes. 
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Captain Brap.iey. 1 have to leave you to draw your own con- 
clusions on certain facts. Let me give vou the facts. The best esti- 
mate and I think a very liberal ore—-of operating time would be 
240 days. That would be 8 months. in fact, I think the operating 
time is a little less than that, but not materially. 

Mr. Mack. I think it is agreed you would have about 8 months of 
operation. 

Captain Brapviey. The best estimates of lockage in both directions 
is 28 per day. 

Mr. Mack. 28 ships? 

Captain Brapiey. 28 lockages. Sometimes there might be more 
than one ship in a lock. 

Mr Mack. I see 

Captain Brapiey. Twenty-eight lockages a day. That would 
make 6,720 lockages a vear. What the capacity of the ships would 
be, that is, what their dead-weight carrying load going through 
would be, I do not know. There is not anybody that knows that 
[t is purely guess work. However, we must accept the fact that the 
average ore carrier carrying ore up the Lakes will go back empty 
In certain cases they might be loaded with grain but I do not believe 
it would happen very frequently. I think you have to accept the 
fact that the average ore carrier, or a number of them going up will 
return light. That would cut their cargoes in half. T have allowed 
5,000 tons dead weight for each ship. I think that is very, very liberal. 
Each lockage 5.000 tons. of cargo per lockage would vive vou 
33,600,000 tons for the season if everything worked perfect! 

That would require every lock to be filled just as soon as it is empty. 
It would require a ship to meet the ship coming down so that the 
minute this ship went out of this lock another one would come in from 
the same direction. Such a condition is an absurdity, of course—a 
complete absurdity. It could not happen and never would happen. 

So, 33,600,000 being the figure there, I really believe that the figure 
we talked of —25,000,000—-is a very reasonable estimate of the prob- 
able capacity. In my figures I allowed everything to the limit of 
probability. TI upped this to 35,000,000. At the same time there 
were 10,000,000 tons passing now through the 14-foot waterway I 
eut that in two, although there was no reason to assume it would be 
cut in two, and subtracted it, leaving SO 000 000, Then [LE went ahead 
and took 20,000,000 as the American share. That again is unjustified. 
As far as I know, the Canadians are entitled to 15,000,000 as well as 
we. Then again T allowed nothing for empty ships. [ allowed 70 
cents as the average toll. That is probably quite fair considering the 


fact that T have allowed 5,000 tons each way. 

That would give you a total income of 814,000,000. That ts based 
upon one-third of the cargo being general cargo at $1.25 a ton. To 
tee that sounds rather absurd because as the basis of this is for carry- 
ing ore I think the ore would far exceed its one-third at 50 cents a ton. 
YO, the wh ile thing is TUCSS work with reasonable ideas of what the 
estimates would be, but I do not beheve you could possibly exceed 
$14,000,000, and IT think the chances of it being less than that are fait 

Nir. LARCADE Captain Bradley and Nir Maek, Wwe will have to 
suspend. ‘There is a quorum call and the Speaker has advised the 


various committees that they cannot sit during sessions of the House 
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during the consideration of the draft bill. We would like to have you 
return in the morning if it is possible, to conclude your testimony. 

Captain Braptey. Thank you. It is quite agreeable to me. I 
hope and anticipate I will get clear tomorrow because I am due to 
start for California tomorrow and have reservations for that, but I 
shall be glad to come back tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Tuesday, April 10, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will come to order. The Chair 
recognizes Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and Captain Bradley. Yesterday in 
your testimony you discussed the vulnerability of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway to attack by enemy power. During your statement 
you quoted Colonel Stratton of the United States Army Engineers as 
saying: 

The penetration of canal defenses by rockets, guided missiles, or robot planes 


loaded with powerful conventional or atomic explosives launched from the air, 
from ship or submarine at sea, or from a land base, must be accepted as a possi- 


bility. 

Now, the only power that is of sufficient strength to attack the 
United States, of course, is Russia. As far as attack from ships is 
concerned, that would be impossible, would it not, for the reason 
that Russia has no sea power and we do. Would it be possible for 
the Russians to attack the St. Lawrence seaway by means of sub- 
marines, or rockets or planes launched from submarines? 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to offer an objection, 
but Captain Bradley, will you not please answer rather than nod your 
head, because I am sure the reporter does not get the nod of your head. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. WILLIS W. BRADLEY, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, RETIRED—Continued 


Captain Braptey. I am waiting for the end of the question, Mr. 
Dondero. 

Mr. Donperro. He asked you two questions and you simply nodded, 
and I am afraid the record will not show the nod, Captain. 

Captain Brap Ley. You are right, but I will answer the questions 
as soon as | am clear as to exactly what he wants. 

Mr. Mack. The first question was, the United States could not be 
attacked from Russian ships, and I think your answer was that it 
could not? 

Captain Brapiey. I would say they could not be attacked from 
Russian ships. 

Mr. Mack. How about submarines? 

Captain Braptey. | would amplify that to one extent. If you are 
speaking only of the locks. If you get around, of course, to speaking 
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of the Labrador question, the railroad or the possible terminals, that 
might be attacked by carrier planes from aircraft carriers. We do not 
see them in sight now, but tt could be done, so | would not say it 
could not be done. I think that is improbable. 

What was the next question? 

Mr. Mack. How about an attack from submarines? 

Captain Brapiey. Extremely doubtful. 

Mr. Mack. An attack then, in your opinion, would necessarily come 
from land-based planes probably operated from over the Arctic? 

Captain Braptey. | could not say necessarily, but | would say in 
every probability, ves. 

Mr. Mack. It would be much easier for us to attack Russia by air 
than for Russia to attack us, would it not, especially from Atlantic sea 
ports, since we might have bases in the Atlantic that we could protect 
by sea power and they could not have that same advantage because 
Russia lacks the sea-power to defend such bases 

Captain Brapiey. I think vou are completely right in that. That 
is the reason why I was always so much in favor of the big carriers, as 
wecallthem. That is the reason why I spoke for the big carrier which 
was canceled by Secretary Johnson and will now be built again. That 
is the reason why we are maintaining bases in North Africa and such 
locations. I think we are in a much better position to attack Russia 
by air in many places than she is to attack us, but we must recognize 
that she does have that clear path over the Pole, and at the present 
time we have nothing to stop it. 

Mr. Mack. How many air-miles is it from Alaska to the St. Lawrence 
and from Alaska into the Seattle area? 

Captain Brapvey. Alaska is such a tremendous place that that is an 


impossible question to answer. Alaska runs down to approximately 
300 miles from Seattle. It also has a 3,500-mile coast line. So the 
distances are so variable that one simply cannot say. If you mean 


from a location such as Anchorage, or something of that order, [ can- 
not give you the exact mileage, but [ would say about 1,500. 

Mr. Mack. From Anchorage to the St. Lawrence? 

Captain BrapLey. Not to the St. Lawrence. To Seattle. To the 
St. Lawrence my guess would be about 3,000. 

Mr. Mack. Then an attack on the Pacific Northwest by the 
Russians with Alaskan-based planes is much more probable than an 
attack on the St. Lawrence waterway? 

Captain Brapiey. An attack on the Pacific Northwest is entirely 
practicable if a base can be established satisfactorily in) Alaska. 
However, | have maintained consistently that we are in a_ better 
position to destroy a base in Alaska than the Russians are to maintain 
a base in Alaska. They have got to come in there and establish a 
base, and they have to bring their material in by air to do it. We 
are operating from home bases in the United States. The distance 
Is just the same both Ways, in both directions. I believe fully that 
we can blast them out of a base much quicker than they can blast us 
out of existence in this country. 

Mr. Mack. Captain Bradley, during vour statement you quoted 
General Bradley as having said: 

An enemy with access to the polar route could and definitely would destroy the 
project’s locks, and dams and powerhouses, and sink strips in the narrow channels 
of the St. Lawrence seaway just as effectively as we did in Germany. 
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If Russia can do that is there a strong probability they could 
destroy some of the dams we have on the Columbia River? 

Captain Brapiey. As far as locks are concerned I feel no question 
but what they could be destroyed because of their gate structures and 
of their fairly narrow dividing walls. 

As far as powerhouses are concerned, they are very vulnerable. 
When you come to a dam you come in for many variations, such as 
whether you are high-level bombing or not. You are going to have 
following me—I do not think immediately, but very quickly— 
General Curry, who is qualified from long experience in actual work 
of that kind to testify on the probability of the destruction of dams. 
I should prefer, if you would, to let him answer questions regarding 
the actual possibility or probability of dam destruction. 

Mr. Mack. In your opinion, could an enemy power destroy a dam 
like the Grand Coulee? 

Captain Brapiey. It depends on how it is attacked. I feel if it 
is attacked from high-level bombing it would not be destroyed; but 
I also am positive that if proper aerial torpedoes or atomic bombs 
should be landed in the water behind the dam it could be destroyed. 

But, as I say, I do not feel that I am particularly qualified on that, 
and I think General Curry would be the one to give you the best tech- 
nical information. 

Mr. Mack. One other question. The Grand Coulee Dam and the 
other dams on the Columbia River supply the power for the operation 
of our aluminum industry. There are four large aluminum plants in 
the lower Columbia River Valley, and they produce a total of 450,000 
tons of aluminum a year, which I think makes this the largest aiumi- 
num producing area in the country. 

There are already two dams below the Grand Coulee Dam that are 
completed, and there are five others that are either under construc- 
tion or authorized. The Grand Coulee has several hundred miles of 
lake behind it. If Grand Coulee were destroyed, it would seem to 
me that we would have a great flood in the lower valley region, and all 
the lower river would be destroyed, and the aluminum plants would be 
without power. 

You said that the St. Lawrence waterway in your opinion should 
not be built because it could be destroyed, and it was indefensible 
and could not be protected. You are against its construction and 
are giving indefensibility as one of the reasons for opposing it. Do you 
think we should discontinue the construction of the dams on the 
Columbia River because they likewise are vulnerable to attack? 

Captain BrapLey. By no means. I cannot see any connection 
whatever. I am working on a different premise, that the flow of iron 
ore through the St. Lawrence waterway is a vital need for the national 
defense, and if this flow of iron ore is cut off the national defense will 
be endangered. So, if your locks are destroyed you have destroyed 
your national defense potential. You may build all the dams in the 
Columbia River you want, and if you destroy one it may be quite a 
disaster, but you are not cutting off the vital supply of anything 
which is going to cause the defeat of the United States. 

Mr. Mack. Destruction of the Grand Coulee Dam would cut off 
the supply of 450,000 tons of aluminum and destroy three of the 
Nation’s greatest shipbuilding vards in the Portland and Vancouver 
area. 

81181—51—pt. 2—138 
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Captain Brapiey. On the aluminum question I cannot go into it. 
As far as the shipyards are concerned, I believe you are quite wrong. 
I do not think that the breaking of those dams would destroy the 
shipyards to any great extent. There is only one on the Columbia 
River. All the rest are up on the Willamette, and the one on the 
Columbia River is well to the side, where I think it would stand the 
flood reasonably well. 

Mr. Mack. There are two shipyards on the Columbia River near 
Vancouver. One on an island which is on the Oregon side of the 
Columbia, and one on the Washington side, just above Vancouver. 
Those yards were completely flooded by the flood of several years ago 
and any breaking of the Grand Coulee Dam and loosing of water 
behind it would result in a much greater flood than we have ever had 
heretofore. 

Captain Braptey. You are speaking, of course, of the Kaiser 
Yard, which was above the bridge on the Washington side? 

Mr. Mack. That is correct. 

Captain Brapiey. And you are speaking, I presume, of the Swan 
Island Yard which is on the island, and which I have always considered 
on the Willamette rather than on the Columbia. 

Mr. Mack. That is correct. 

Captain Brap.ey. But still, I believe if the yards were flooded it 
would be only temporary and they would soon be cleared enough to 
utilize them. 

Mr. Mack. I thank you, Captain BradJey. I think that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatton. No questions. 

Captain BrapLey. | wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might make a 
very brief statement here before you go to the next witness, on 
yesterday’s testimony. It is very brief. 

In response to a question of yesterday considering the adequacy of 
deep-water shipbuilding facilities to meet the demands for another 
great war | invited attention to the present United States Government 
reserve fleet of merchant vessels. May I say now that the national- 
defense reserve fleet on March 1, 1951, excluding tugs, barges, and 
concrete ships consisted of 1,891 vessels, of which 1,517 are Liberty 
type, and 92 Victory type. This gives us an approximate 18,910,000 
dead-weight tons, as it is entirely safe to estimate these ships at 
10,000 dead-weight tons each. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the world sinkings of 
merchant vessels of over 50 gross tons, of all Allied and neutral nations 
from all causes, from January 1, 1942, to May 8, 1945, that is, during 
the approximate duration of the war as far as the United States is 
concerned, Were 19,548,276 tons. ‘That is only slightly larger than 
our present national reserve fleet. The fact that we now have almost 
19,000,000 tons of dead-weight shipping in reserve goes far toward 
reducing the urgency and the velume of emergency new construction. 

In response to another observation regarding the difficult terrain 
through which the Labrador iron ore railroad is being constructed, and 
to the possibility of severe damage to that railroad from enemy 
bombing, I believe as I recall my reply that I went too far in agree- 
ment, thinking somewhat of the extensive damage done to railroad 
bridges in Europe by the fighter-bombers. However, bombing of 
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bridges which might oceur in Labrador would almost certainly be from 
high- level bombers, and probably at not less than 10,000 feet. So in 
all probability it w ‘ould be quite ineffective. 

The facts, from the best information I get, are that it is very 
improbable that high-level bombers would seriously consider attacking 
a railroad or a railroad bridge. They might try for a target such as a 
railroad yard, if it seemed worth while. 

For these reasons I doubt if the proposed Labrador railroad should 
be considered as an extremely vulnerable link. In my answers and 
discussions regarding submarine sinkings and antisubmarine activi- 
ties I fear | may have left the i impression that the Navy could get the 
traffic through without serious losses. If so, [ want to correct that 
idea, for I have no such feeling. I know the losses might be serious, 
and my statements have been based on the premise that the Labrador 
ore supply is vital to the national defense. In other words, that the 
economy and fighting power of the Nation might collapse without it. 
Therefore, if this premise be true, and also if “the canal locks can be 
destroyed so as to shut off Labrador ore supplies, the losses through 
sinking at sea would be the lesser of the two evils. 

I should strongly suggest a very thorough exploration of the possi- 
bilities of transporting a minimum vital ore supply by railroad even 
if new lines must be built as, when all is considered, | am inclined to 
believe that rail transportation would be the most dependable system 
available. Thank vou. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprer. Captain Bradley, T appreciate your testimony here. 
I have a couple of questions that I would like to ask regarding the 
financial aspect of this project to pay off as far as the United States is 
concerned. 

This being a joint project, Canada would be a party to the setting 
of any tolls that might be required. Is that right, Captain? 

Captain Brapiey. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. Following that further it seems that Canada would 
be the big benefactor in this project because they have the raw ma- 
terials that we anticipate buying from them, and will be transported 
over this project, namely, the ore, timber products, wheat, and so 
forth. We are not going to be shipping much into Canada. It is 
going to be coming from Canada into the United States 

It would strike me that they would be interested in the very lowest 
possible transportation cost to ship into this country to compete with 
our local products. Now, if that be the case and as they have a 14-foot 
canal now which is toll-free, would it not appear to you that they would 
endeavor to secure the very lowest toll, and possibly a free ride on 
this project? Would there not be a conflict there between the United 
States in trying to make it pay off and in Canada endeavoring to get 
the produce and the products into the United States at the very lowest 
figure? 

Captain Brapiey. Personally my feelings are that Canada would 
not be interested in any toll at all. In fact, I think all past negotia- 
tions show that she is not interested in any, and prefers a free water- 
way. Isay that because the Great Lakes are the coast line of Canada 
for commercial purposes other than just a couple of small spots in 
Vancouver on the west coast, for example, and Montreal on the east 
coast. This is the vital coast line of Canada. They are strongly in 
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need of it, whereas the United States is not in need of it. I think in 
my own opinion I doubt if any tolls would ever be charged at all. TI 
do not know if we could ever come to an agreement. Possibly we 
could, but I think that would be very small, and I have not the slight- 
est feeling that they could ever pay off. 

Mr. Scupper. Would it be a form of subsidy to Canada if we con- 
structed the canal? I expressed myself on this subject some time ago 
that if Canada desired to proceed to construct the canal themselves 
we would be selfish in trying to discourage them building it and re- 
ceiving the tolls that would develop by its operation. 

Captain Brapuey. | think the mere fact of what has happened in 
the past is complete confirmation of your ideas. Canada has built 
the Welland Canal at her own expense, and let us not forget that all 
of these stories about the Welland Canal being a part of this St. 
Lawrence waterway system are wrong. The Welland Canal was 
designed and was under way long before this agreement was ever put 
through. It is a separate Canadian project, and as a separate project 
Canada put through her 14-foot canals. She needs them, and I am 
surprised that she does not go ahead and build deeper canals, but in 
my opinion that is Canada’s business and not our business. 

Mr. Scupper. In the event the canal is built would not the Cana- 
dian shipping be put to quite an advantage, that is, Canadian and for- 
eign shipping, as against the United States, at the present time our 
Government endeavors to have at least half of our give-away ECA 
goods hauled by American bottoms. We have tried to write into the 
law provisos to protect our merchant marine and to give employment 
to some of our people engaged therein. 

Now, if this project should develop, we would be in a very embar- 
rassing position in trying to tell Canada that half of the iron ore ship- 
ment to this country would have to come in in American bottoms 
when it is their own ore they are shipping and selling to the United 
States. 

Would it not follow that with their cheaper labor conditions and 
cheaper construction and maintenance of ships and employment of 
Canadian crews, that practically all of the cargoes hauled would be 
in Canadian bottoms and not in American? 

Captain Braptey. As far as the foreign commerce is concerned, as 
I have said, I think you might as well count the American flag out of 
any Great Lakes-foreign commerce. I feel almost the same in regard 
to the Canadians because the Canadians have a high pay level. But 
it is possible that they might be able to get in by using British and 
foreign-built vessels. 

When you come to the ore question, that I really would not be able 
to guess on because I believe that most of the ore vessels would belong 
to the companies concerned, and they probably would have them 
especially built for that particular work. It is possible that they 
might go and have them built in British yards because that would not 
be a coastwise commerce. 

Mr. Scupper. And register them as Canadian ships? 

Captain Brapiey. And registered as British or Canadian ships, of 
course. 

Mr. Scupper. And the crews would be made up of Canadians who 
would operate the ships? 
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Captain Brap.ey. It is entirely possible, and it is entirely within 
the law, and I would not be surprised to see it done. But I could 
not say it would be done, because I do not know what the attitude of 
the operators would be. But that is, I say, within the possibilities. 
It is easily possible that we might lose the whole ore-carrying trade as 
far as the movement from Labrador is concerned, not only to British 
or Canadian ships, but even to foreign ships, who would be fully 
qualified to enter into that trade. That is foreign commerce, and 
not domestic commerce. 

Mr. Scupper. Thank vou very much. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have only one question. A moment ago you men- 
tioned the number of Liberty and Victory ships that were tied up in 
reserve. There was some mention about that 27-foot waterway. 
Would any of those Victory or Liberty ships be able to negotiate a 
27-foot waterway, loaded? 

Captain Braptey. None. No, sir. The draft of those ships is 
considerably more. I have it right here, if you would like it. 

Mr. Bray. I do not believe it is necessary, but the draft of these 
ships is greater than 27 feet? 

Captain Brapiey. None of them would be able to. They all draw 
more than the 27 feet itself, without anything under the bottom, and 
that is salt water, too. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. I guess that is all, Captain Bradley. 

Captain Brapiey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It has been 
a pleasure to be before you and I know we all understand that we 
cannot always agree. 

The Cuarrman. Vice Admiral Bogan will now be heard. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. GERALD F. BOGAN, USN, RETIRED 


Admiral Bocan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to identify myself as 
Gerald Bogan, a retired vice admiral of the United States Navy. 
During my active service of 38 years I spent 26 years in the Naval 
Aviation branch. Of this period 14 years were filled by aircraft 
carrier operations at sea and 12 in various aviation duties ashore. 
My appearance here is at the suggestion of the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, which opposes it, to discuss the national security 
phase of the proposed waterway. I also have other opinions as a 
taxpayer. All opinions are my personal ones, and formed only by 
my interest in and study of the project. 

I was raised in the Great Lakes region at Mackinae Island and 
Chicago. At the Mackinae we received mail and supplies during 
4 months of the vear by sleds pulled by horses or dogs, depending on 
the thickness of the ice. I have vivid memories of the annual opening 
of navigation, usually in April of each year. It renewed our contacts 
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with the outside world which had been so curtailed during the ice- 
bound months. This opening of navigation would, if this project 
becomes a completed mission, mark the resumption of traffic in the 
St. Lawrence waterway, which because of ice conditions could at 
best be in operation only 67 percent of each year. It would, however, 
during war, require tremendous defensive measures throughout the 
whole 12 months of the year. 

It is my considered judgment that no defense measures could be so 
effective as to prevent major damage to one or many locks or to the 
power site dams. With the exception of Alaska, the area of the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway is one of the nearest targets for air 
attacks launched across the polar region. We do not have now, 
nor will we in the future, a defense capable of completely aborting a 
determined attack or series of attacks of this nature. 

That defense would require, in the area from the Welland Canal to 
Montreal and in the dam locales, great numbers of antiaircraft bat- 
teries, numerous widely dispersed airfields for interceptor fighters, 
and an extended radar coverage blanketing the probable directions of 
an expected attack. The physical security of the installations from 
sabotage could be assured only by the permanent presence of large 
numbers of troops, at a time when such men would be sorely needed 
elsewhere. 

It is my conviction that if an enemy considered major damage to 
this waterway necessary in its conduct of the war, no defensive effort 
on our part would prevent or abort attacks to a degree that would not 
permit him to inflict that damage. A recent article by the Chief of 
the Air Force estimates that only 30 percent of the planes in a massive 
attack could be destroyed before reaching their objective. That 
objective in the St. Lawrence waterway includes 15 locks and 2 large 
dams. The locks of the Welland Canal extend over a distance of 27 
miles. In the passage from Lake Ontario to Montreal are seven 
additional locks not concentrated in a manner which permits strong, 
over-all defense, but is so separated by distance that each of five 
separate areas would require its own individual defensive measures. 
The dams for increasing the depth of water and impounding it for 
power are even more vulnerable, and damage to one or both would be 
as vital as damage to one or more locks. 

It is apparent to you gentlemen, I am sure, that major damage to 
any one of the installations in the controlled depth area of this project 
would immediately render the oceangoing feature of the waterway 
useless until repairs were completed. It is also equally apparent that 
successful attacks would be repeated. Duplication of lockage facili- 
ties, a tremendously expensive operation, would not add security in 
relation to cost. When and if such attacks took place, all seagoing 
vessels in the Great Lakes at the time would be limited to operation 
in those lakes until the waterway was again wholly navigable. I 
doubt very much that it would become navigable until after the end 
of hostilities, entailing a protracted significant loss of tonnage at a 
critical time. 

It is my intention and desire to confine my remarks on this resolution 
to the phases affecting national defense. It is obvious that the pro- 
ponents of this measure have emphasized our alleged approaching 
shortage of high-grade domestic ore bodies as the prime consideration 
in the construction of the waterway. And the necessity for the addi- 
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tional ores from Labrador via the St. Lawrence has been repeatedly 
said to be a “must.” I am not qualified to analyze nor do I have 
reliable figures on the remaining stocks in the Mesabi Range. 

It appears from listening to the testimony last week that nobody 
else has good information either. 

Nor am I familiar with current progress in taconite proc essing. | 
do know that ore in quantity from the Steep Rock field, 140 miles ‘from 
Port Arthur, is readily available. It was publicly announced last 
week that Bethlehem received at Sparrows Point the first shipment of 
22,000 tons of high-grade ore from its Venezuelan properties. United 
States Steel is now “building a large plant at Morristown to use the 
ore from its even greater deposits in Venezuela. That should be in 
operation by 1953. 

It has and will be argued that overseas shipments of any material 
in times of war are hazardous and unreliable. It must not be for- 
gotten that we are a maritime nation, and are dependent in many 
respects, at all times, for vital materials to complete our economy. 

And, | am sure we have not forgotten the serious plight we reached 
in the summer of 1942 because of unrestricted German submarine 
successes. We were caught in 1941 with no effective defense against 
skillful submarine attacks. We learned the hard and expensive way. 
It was not until the spring of 1943 that this menace was brought under 
control and the tide turned in our favor. Since the end of declared 
hostilities the antisubmarine problem has been one of the Navy’s 
highest priority projects. Progress has been slow but positive. It 
has accelerated in recent months to the point where we are now much 
more optimistic about our ability to cope with it than was the case a 
year ago. 

But in no case should it be thought that we are now in a defenseless 
situation such as we found ourselves in 1941 against submarines. We 
do have in great numbers, although many are in reserve, escort vessels 
for convoys. We have escort carriers and air groups especially trained 
in antisubmarine operation. 1 do not believe the losses we suffered 
in the trans-Atlantic convoys, particularly the Murmansk run, would 
ever be repeated. 1 have brought this to your attention because it is 
a serious consideration in our defense and ec onomy. I do not believe 
our domestic reserves are dangerously low. But lL am convinced that 
if overseas ores are necessary we can bring them from Labrador and 
Venezuela to mills on the eastern or Gulf seaboards without serious 
loss. 

The assertion frequently made that the north trans-Atlantic route 
from Montreal is 30 percent safer than that from Boston or New York 
is in no sense true. Weather in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Cabot, and 
Belle Isle Straits, is frequently such as to make ordinary navigation 
difficult and to render airborne antisubmarine measures and convoy 
protection by aircraft impossible. Navigational hazards in the St. 
Lawrence itself preclude evasive action by ships against submarines. 
The Germans were frequently successful in those waters during 1941- 
13. Our most probable and only enemy has a strong and numerous 
submarine fleet. They also have had the assistance, both forced and 
freely given, of former German submarine technical and operating 
men. We do not know their proficiency, but it would be foolishly 

rresponsible to underrate it. 
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Another target for enemy submarines in addition to a target for 
aircraft would be the terminal loading facilities for Labrador ore at 
Seven Islands, as well as the single-track railroad now being con- 
structed to that terminal. Major damage there to one or both would 
indefinitely stop the shipment of ore from that source. If an enemy 
concluded that our need for it was great, that target would receive 
his serious attention. 

The shipbuilding facilities of the United States in coastal areas 
cannot now be compared to those in existence in 1941. Nor is the 
need for ships so great due to the numbers already built, many in 
reserve, but all available for use. We do require ships not necessarily 
of greater tonnage but possessing more speed than the 11-knot 
Liberties and 16-knot Victories. The Maritime Board recently let 
contracts for twenty-five 20-knot freight ships and it is probable more 
will follow. The Great Lakes shipyards built large numbers of small 
craft, including submarines and destroyer escorts. There is no fore- 
seeable necessity to employ those yards in the construction of larger 
combatant ships or for ocean-going cargo carriers. The use to which 
they were put during the last war is adequate to our needs because of 
the large numbers and great capacity of coastal shipbuilding plants 
at this time. 

In my opinion an estimate of potential benefits obtainable by a 
27-foot channel is wholly unrealistic. It would greatly restrict the 
numbers of American ships able to transit the waterway. <A 27-foot 
channel, because of port warden regulations and safety factors over 
the lock sills, would limit the draft of vessels using it to 24}5 feet. A 
fully loaded Liberty or Victory draws from 27); to 28) feet. They 
could thus use the waterway when loaded to about 78 percent. 

If it should ever be decided that this project is to be accomplished, 
the most serious consideration should be given to the provision of a 
35-foot channel as opposed to the highly restrictive 27-foot waterway. 
Its added depth would at least make it available to greater numbers 
and types of United States ships. [I am not endorsing a waterway of 
this depth. It too would require economic justification which my 
knowledge of the subject does not qualify me to refute or affirm. At 
the same time I strongly believe that nothing less than a 35-foot 
channel deserves any consideration at all. And if the responsible 
decision is taken to build this Frankenstein at a time of great strain 
in our national economy, let us build one which will take all types of 
shipping and not quibble about the already fabulous cost. 

It is difficult for me to understand and impossible for me to agree 
with the statements and beliefs of sincere, intelligent men who profess 
and assert that this waterway will enhance national security and 
provide a “secure route’? for materials essential to the economic 
phases of that security. We are a maritime Nation, in no sense self- 
sufficient in all materials necessary to our continued progressive 
industry. We shall always require overseas transportation and have 
devoted our naval efforts to securing control of the seas through which 
that commerce must pass. The St. Lawrence waterway is defended 
by its advocates as giving a “‘secure route.”’ In war there is no 
security. A nation takes every step it can, commensurate with its 
strength, to attain relative security and absolute security by the defeat 
of its enemy. 
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Gentlemen, I believe the phrase “secure route”’ is fallacious and that 
the waterway would prove to be, in time of war, a liability rather than 
an asset to national defense and national security. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Admiral, if the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General 
Marshall, the Secretary of Defense, as well as Chairman Small of the 
Munitions Board, took exactly the opposite position from you, would 
you still take exception to their position? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. You think they are all wrong? 

Admiral Bocan. I have read the letter which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff wrote on this same subject and I consider it to be a very weak 
and very lukewarm endorsement. They did not say it was essential. 
They said that it would be of assistance. 

Mr. Donprero. You also think the Corps of Army Engineers might 
be mistaken in advocating 27 feet instead of 35 feet? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. You take exception to their position? 

Admiral Bocan. For the reasons which I have stated, that it would 
limit the use of the seaway by American bottom ships to about 9.7 
percent of those ships. 

Mr. Donperro. Is it your feeling that if the seaway is built that this 
immediately becomes a waterway for the commerce of the world to 
use, or will it be used mainly by continental United States and Canada 
as a means of conveying needed materials for our industries? 

Admiral Bogan. | think it will largely be used by small ships of 
foreign nations. 

Mr. Donperro. If that is so, do you see any reason why the United 
States could not also build small ships, as we are now doing in the 
Great Lakes, and as you think we should continue to do? 

Admiral Bocan. Because oceangoing tonnage is not economically 
carried in shallow-draft ships constructed at a time like this, when 
costs are so high. 

Mr. Donvero. And that would also apply to any endeavor on our 
part, or even Canada’s part, to ship iron ore in low-draft ships, such 
as has been proposed to us on the 14-foot canal? 

Admiral Bocan. Those are barges already in existence, Mr. Don- 
dero, 

Mr. Donpero. Yes; but from the economic standpoint if it applies 
to ocean-going ships, would it not also apply to the ships to be used to 
carry iron ore through the 14-foot canal? 

Admiral Bogan. If it were decided to carry iron ore through the 
14-foot canal it could only be carried in the barges capable of transiting 
that canal. 

Mr. Donvero. But those barges are small—2,000 to 2,500 tons. 

Admiral BoGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. Admiral, how do you endeavor to be consistent with 
this committee when you know that 25 percent of the water-borne 
commerce of this country is carried in ships on the Great Lakes now 
navigating the locks, less than 25 feet in depth? 

Admiral Bocan. I understand that very well, but those ships are 
limited to the Great Lakes. They were built for that traffic. They 
were built for the existing channels in the Great Lakes, and they have 
been adequate for years. 
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Mr. Donprro. And they would also use the seaway if the seaway 
were built. You would use the same ships and the same facilities 
that are now being used for the transportation of ore. 

Admiral Bocan. The Lake ore carrier is not one that is suitable for 
ocean-going purposes. It is built to withstand the choppy short seas 
of the Great Lakes, but it would in no sense be an ocean carrier. 

Mr. Donvrero. That was not my question. Mv question was if 
they could not be used to transport the ore from the Labrador field, 
from Seven Islands, to the steel industry, just as they are doing now. 
The only difference is they would come up instead of down the river. 

Admiral Bocan. The Lake carriers can do that. 

Mr. Donvrro. Yes. I mean the ships we are using now on the 
Great Lakes. 

Admiral Bogan. They can do it, and they could transit the 27-foot 
locks. The locks at the Soo are only 24 feet. 

Mr. Donperro. That is right. We are bringing ore down now in 
those ships. If a 27-foot channel were built for the seaway those 
same ships could use that channel. 

Admiral Bogan. But my observation, Mr. Dondero, is that you 
were talking about one specific thing. You were talking about the 
use of those ships for Labrador ore through the St. Lawrence waterway 
and vou shifted to that very quickly from the subject of ocean-going 
commerce. I say that 9 percent of American ships other than the 
Great Lakes ships could use the waterway if it were built with a 27-foot 
channel. 

Mr. Donprro. That statement has been made to us here repeatedly. 
Your idea is, of course, that it would open up the Great Lakes area to 
foreign shipping. 

Admiral BoGan. I say that if it is decided to do it, let us go the 
whole hog and let us not be limited by a 27-foot channel. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you mean we should go to 35 feet? 

Admiral Boaan. Yes, sir. If it is decided to do anything, by all 
means let it be the 35-foot channel. 

Mr. Donpero. Then the Welland Canal, of course, would have to 
be rebuilt by Canada. 

Admiral Bocan. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. And the locks at the Soo would have to be rebuilt. 

Admiral Bogan. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. The Detroit River and the Livingston Channel in 
that river would have to be rebuilt. But, if we leave it at 27 feet, 
those connecting channels are practically all ready to receive that 
traflic now. 

Admiral Bocan. That is true. 

Mr. Donprro. You spoke of the submarine warfare in the St. 
Lawrence. Any loss of ships in the St. Lawrence was far below Seven 
Sister Islands in this last war. Is that not correct? 

Admiral Bogan. No. It was all through the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Donvrro. I say, below the Seven Sister Islands toward the 
sea. It was nowhere near the area toward the Seven Sister Islands 
where that loss took place. It was down near the entrance of the 
St. Lawrence into the Atlantic Ocean. Is that not correct? 

Admiral Bogan. That is true. 

Mr. Donpero. You say we are always going to be able to bring 
in the material we are going to need in time of war. Do you know 
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the record of the sinking of our ore ships in this last war by the 
Germans? Iam sure you do. 

Admiral Bocan. I think I heard you refer to it yesterday. I think 
you are referring to ore ships that were built bringing Chilean ore in, 
I am not certain. 

Mr. Donpero. That is right. There were eight of them. 

Admiral Boaan. And six were sunk at a time in eariy 1942, when 
submarine sinkings due to our lack of defense were almost unre- 
stricted. 

Mr. Donpero. If they can do it as completely as they did during 
World War II, why can they not do it again? 

Admiral Bocan. Because in 1943 the submarine tide turned in our 
favor. The sinkings fell off. Our defense grew better. Our offense 
against the submarine grew a great deal better. In March of 1943 
forty-eight German submarines were sunk. In April and May there 
were one hundred and twelve. Although protective measures and 
defensive measures continued throughout the war, the effectiveness of 
the submarine as a deterrent to our conduct of the war was on a 
rapidly diminishing scale after March of 1943. 

Mr. Donvprro. Admiral, as a defense proposition do you think it is 
safer for this Nation to depend on ore on the North American conti- 
nent, or to depend on bringing it from abroad, from Venezuela, or 
Chile, or Liberia, in time of war? 

Admiral Bocan. I think that if supplies of ore are readily available 
in quantity it is axiomatic that domestic supplies should be used, but 
I do maintain that the Labrador ore can be safely brought and 
effectively brought to the mills—— 

Mr. Donperro. In sufficient quantity? 

Admiral Bocan. In sufficient quantity, by using ship to Montreal 
and any one of the four railroads from Montreal down. I believe that 
the experience during the last war in which we transmitted bauxite 
from South America to the United States in very slow ships because 
it was not of sufficient priority to require the fastest ships we had, 
shows that. The losses from the fall of 1942 on from South America 
to the mills of this country were almost negligible. 

Mr. Donprro. Well, Admiral, I thinR the record shows that last 
vear we produced about 104 million tons of ore. We consumed about 
109 million tons of ore. The difference of 5 million tons came from 
abroad. This commitiee has already been told in the next 6,7 ors 
years we will consume up to 150 million or 160 million tons. If the 
best you can do is produce 100 million tons of ore from the Great 
Lakes area, where are the other 50 million tons coming from unless 
it comes from Labrador ore or beyond the seas? 

Admiral Bogan. A minimum conservative estimate of the Deep 
Rock Field—a minimum conservative estimate—is 1,500,000,000 tons 
now. It may be as high as 4,000,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Donveno, Is that open-pit ore? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. We have been told here by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Interior that it was about 74,000,000 
tons, and I think those were the figures of our Bureau of Mines on 
open-pit ore. The rest is deep-rock mining. 

Admiral Bogan. I believe Mr. Prince gave you a letter from Mr. 
Eaton on that, which is more detailed. 
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Mr. Donpero. At least that is the testimony, as I recall it here, 
and I think the record shows it. 

Do you think it is possible for even four railroads to carry 50,000,000 
tons of ore a year? 

Admiral BoGcan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not think they can do it. It is physically 
impossible. Would it not require more steel to build the cars neces- 
sary, if they could do it, and would not the cost be so great that it 
would be an economic impossibility to meet it? It would cost more 
than the seaway. 

Admiral Bocan. The plans for the Labrador ore at present are 
10,000,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Donpero. That is the beginning. That is only the beginning. 

Admiral BoGan. And. they plan to double that. 

Mr. Donpero. And, when you double it to 20,000,000 tons, if 
that field proves out as indicated—because they have only explored 
about 10 percent of it—then we have ore enough up there, as has been 
stated to us, for about 40 years. Do you think it can be brought 
down by rail economically and in sufficient quantity? 

Admiral Boaan. I believe it can be safely brought down the sea- 
way to eastern coastal mills. 

Mr. Donpero. And then by rail? 

Admiral BoGan. No. ‘To those mills at Sparrows Point and 
Morristown. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you think the steel industry should move 
from western Pennsylvania to the eastern seaboard? 

Admiral Bocan. No. I believe Sparrows Point has a plant already, 
and Morristown is being built. 

Mr. Donpero. But where is the steel industry as it is now located, 
at Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh, to get its ore from? 

Admiral BoGan. Some will come by rail from Montreal to those 
locations. 

Mr. Donpero. What is your answer to the testimony given us 
that perhaps 10 years is the limit for open-pit ore in this country. 
Then what are you going ta do? 

Admiral Bocan. | am convinced from what I heard that nobody 
knows what the limit is. 

Mr. Donpero. I believe that is a pretty definite figure on that. 

Admiral BoGan. I have heard some different opinions expressed. 

Mr. Donprro. In fact, there have been some very fine articles 
written by people, I think in your category, 4 years ago, to the extent 
that all we had was about 10 years’ supply left. 

Mr. McGrecor. Three years ago? 

Mr. Donpvrro. No. This was 4 years ago. 

Mr. McGrecor. There were some written 20 years ago saying 
that we were nearly out of ore, and we still have about the same num- 
ber of tons available now—figures to substantiate this statement are 
in the record and submitted to this committee. 

Mr. Donprero. Admiral, you think that this Nation should go on 
in its present situation, facing perhaps national peril and danger, 
without expanding its steel industry to the utmost? 

Admiral Bogan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Donpero. If we have sufficient supplies of ore in this country, 
why is it, Admiral, that every steel company is now searching this 
world for new ore deposits? 
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Admiral Bogan. I did not say we had sufficient. I said if there 
were sufficient. But I also said that I believe foreign ores from 
Venezuela, or the Laborador ore, can be safely, without serious loss, 
brought to the eastern seaboard, and within limits from Montreal to 
the Central States, and the Ohio and Pittsburgh mills, by rail. 

Mr. Donpero. And you think we would not be more v ‘ulnerable by 
sea than we would on an inland channel that could be well protected, 
like the St. Lawrence? 

Admiral BoGan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Donvero. You think that you would be just as safe as depend- 
ing upon the channel? 

Admiral BoGan. I do. 

Mr. Donprro. Well, you are the first witness who has emphasized 
that. If that is so, then certainly there is not any great need, is there, 
for any defense inland if we can be so protected from air strikes and 
bombing. 

Admiral Bocan. I said in my statement, Mr. Dondero, that if the 
enemy concluded that the St. Lawrence seaway were vital to our 
defense and to our economy and to our conduct of the war, he would 
take adequate steps to render it useless during the period of the war. 

Mr. Donvero. Just like he would the locks at the Soo and the 
Panama Canal? 

Admiral BoGan. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. And also the dams out in the State of my able 
friend, Congressman Mack, the State of Washington, on the Columbia 
River? 

Admiral Bocan. I do not know which would be the targets of 
greatest value to an enemy. 

Mr. Donpvero. Why, all of these great installations would be 
vulnerable, would they not? 

Admiral Bogan. In other words, I do not know which they would 
consider the most valuable to destroy, but I do believe if they con- 
sidered that the St. Lawrence waterway was a vital source of steel 
or iron ore for us, they could and would put it out of commission. 

Mr. Donprero. They would do everything they could to destroy it? 

Admiral BoGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Then they would consider it very valuable to us. 
Do you not think we would be in a little better position, however, if 
we had two routes for bringing ore to our steel industry rather than 
one, as we now have? 

Admiral BoGan. You asked that same question vesterday. 

Mr. Donvero. Yes, sir; and I want your opinion on it. 

Admiral Bogan. Well, my opinion is this: That the additional ore 
required can be brought from Montreal by rail and from Steep Rock 
by boat to the ports on Lake Erie to be used in the mills along Lake 
Erie at Lorain and Cleveland and Buffalo, and additional ore shipped 
by rail down through the Youngstown and Pittsburgh area. 

Mr. Donpero. You think that would be sufficient? 

Admiral BoGan. I do. 

Mr. Donprro. Suppose we are at peace and there is no war 
imminent. What would you say as to the economic side of that 
problem? Would it be cheaper to bring it by water in a deep-water 
canal, such as is proposed before this committee, or using the 14-foot 
canal? 
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Admiral Bocan. There is no answer possible to that until the 
question of tolls is finally decided. 

Mr. DonpEro. Do you know the estimated difference in cost 
between the 14-foot canal and the 27-foot canal in bringing in the ore 
in large bulk is about $1.85 a ton? 

Admiral Bogan. I do not know it. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, it is that much cheaper. That is what the 
estimate is. If we multiply that by 20,000,000 tons we are getting 
pretty close to $40,000,000 in savings on just that one particular 
product. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may interrupt, I think statements are being 
made that are not substantiated by the record. 

Mr. Donvero. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. You will have 
your opportunity and you can bring that out if you see fit to do so. 
Ts not that about the situation? 

Admiral Bogan. If it is the situation I do not know it. 

Mr. Donvrero. I want to be fair with you. Do you think it is 
cheaper to bring this ore down by water in a deep-water canal or to 
bring it down by rail and the 14-foot canal? Let us put it that way. 

Admiral BoGan. I think it would be cheaper to bring it down in a 
deep-water canal. 

Mr. Donnero. Why, of course. 

Admiral Bogan. But I think it is far better and far more equitable 
for the makers of steel and the users of steel to pay perhaps an addi- 
tional $40,000,000 a year for the use of that steel than it is to saddle 
the citizenry of this country as a whole with the fabulous costs of this 
seaway. 

Mr. Donprro. Fabulous costs? 

Admiral Bogan. When you get into the business. Even now it is 
fabulous. 

Mr. Donpero. Admiral, now that you used the word “fabulous” 
you can deduct $200,000,000 from that figure of $566,794,000 on the 
chart, which would leave about $366,794,000 as the cost of the seaway 
as the United States’ share. 

Admiral Bogan. Mr. Dondero, I do not believe you can deduct 
anything from that because you do not know now. Those are esti- 
mates based on admittedly incomplete surveys. I would like to say 
that if this committee or anybody wants to find out what the costs of 
that waterway will be, let the specifications be drawn up, or let them 
be put out to private enterprise or engineering firms thought capable 
of constructing it, and I will wager you two things: First, you will 
not get a firm bid: and, second, if you get any bid it will be on a cost- 
plus basis. And, I will make you a third wager that the 35-foot 
channel will be over $3,000,000,000 on any bid you get. 

Mr. Donpero. We are not talking abeut a 35-foot channel. 

Admiral Boaan. And relatively on the 25-foot channel. 

Mr. Donpero. Admiral, do you know we have already spent 
$1,500,000 for the detailed plans of this canal? 

Admiral Bocan. I know you spent $1,500,000. 

Mr. DonpEro. Do you know that those plans are available and 
on hand in the office of the Corps of Engineers of this country? 

Admiral Bocan. With certain qualifying statements as to their 
completeness, by the Corps of Engineers. 
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Mr. Donpero. They say they are complete and they weigh 40 
pounds—40 pounds each, they are so voluminous. And, there are a 
number of sets available in the Office of the Corps of Engineers. 

Admiral Bocan. I think the records of this testimony will weigh 
more than that before you are through. 

Mr. Donperro. That may be true, and it certainly will if we keep on 
getting testimony such as you are offering to this committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is no detailed complete set of plans on an 
estimate to be submitted for bids, is there? 

Mr. Donperro. As to the seaway they are detailed, completed plans. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempspy. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like my friend from Michigan to show any 
witness who said we have detailed plans ready for contractors to bid 
on. 
Mr. Donpsro. I never knew they were disputed. 

Mr. Dempsey. They have not been disputed because there was no 
such statement made. 

Mr. Donpero. I think there was, Governor. You have not been 
here all the time. 

Mr. Dempsey. Who made the statement? I was here when General 
Pick testified. He did not say that there were detailed plans ready to 
submit for bid. 

Mr. Donpero. I think what you are confusing, Governor, is the 
fact that so far as the connecting channels of the Great Lakes are 
concerned, that there will have to be some work done there and that 
the detailed plans for that have not been completed. You may be 
right on that, and I think vou are, but not as to the seaway itself. 

Mr. Dempsey. At least I am glad that with the confusion that 
exists here, I am right in something. 

Mr. Larcapr. May I make a motion at this point? I understand 
that Colonel Potter, Assistant Chief of Engineers of the Corps of 
Engineers is here. If it is the desire of the gentleman to bring out 
substantiation of his statement he might ask the chairman if the 
representative of the Corps of Engineers could appear and make a 
statement with respect to whether or not these plans are completed 
and available. 

Mr. Donpero. That undoubtedly will be done. We will have to 
ask a witness from the Corps of Engineers to reiterate that because I 
am satisfied it is already in the record. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think we have a gentleman right here who is 
qualified to tell us now. 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. And if there is any statement in the record that the 
detailed plans are ready to hand to the contractors to bid on, I have 
not heard it and I would like to know it now. 

Mr. Donprro. Not as to connecting channels for the Lakes. 

Mr. Dempsey. As to the project of the seaway. 

Mr. Donprro. My understanding is that that is. 

Mr. Dempsey. We have a representative from the army engineers 
who is quite qualified. 

Mr. Donpero. If he is here I would be glad to have him stand up 
and make the statement. Colonel Potter of the Corps of Army 


Engineers. 
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STATEMENT OF W. E. POTTER, COLONEL, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. What can you tell the committee on that point? 

Colonel Porrer. The plans and specifications for the International 
Rapids section, the $374,000,000 part, and the part which would have 
to be amortized through tolls, are ready. The only thing that would 
have to be done to them to make them ready for exact bids would 
be for us to know how much money we would have to start so that 
we could divide the specifications as they exist up into parcels that 
would represent the amount of money that you gentlemen would 
give us, 

Mr. McGreGor. May | inquire, Mr. Chairman? 

Colonel Porrer. May I continue one minute? 

Mr. McGregor. Certainly. 

Colonel Porrer. There are no plans and specifications available 
for the dredging of the deep-water channel past Detroit, or the 
completion— 

Mr. Donpero. That is the connecting channel? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreGor. That is a part of the project, is it not, Colonel? 

Colonel Porrer. Those are not ready, and a small part of the proj- 
ect in the Thousand Islands section is not ready. 

Mr. Donpero. But the seaway channel is ready? 

Colonel Porrer. The plans and specifications for the channel 
facilities past the International Rapids section, which is a large part 
of the project, are those which we prepared under the Executive order 
of the President in World War II. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. Donprro. Just a minute. I have the floor vet. 

Mr. McGreeor. | want to get the record straight. The Colonel 
says plans are ready with some exceptions. On this project that we 
have before us for consideration | contend all the plans are not ready 
and that if the contractor wants to bid on it I am of the opinion he 
cannot go to your office and get the plans and specifications and the 
chart showing the borings in order that he might submit a bid for the 
construction of this project. Is that not true? You have some ex- 
ceptions to vour statement that plans are ready to let the contract. 

Colonel Porrer. If you gentlemen would give us $374,000,000 and 
we could advertise it as one contract, I believe we would be ready to go. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you think you would get a contractor to take 
that? 

Colonel Porrer. We have had contractors in our office already- 
combines of contractors in our office already offering their services and 
saying that they were ready to bid on the job. 

Mr. Demrsey. With the possibility of getting the money from the 
RFC? 

Mr. McGrecor. Is there any one contractor big enough to handle 
this project? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. There are mergers of contractors who 
could handle it. 

Colonel Porrer. I think the contractors of this country could build 
a project no matter what size. 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is a group of contractors? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Donprero. My able friend likes to put the words in your 
mouth, Colonel. 

Mr. McGrecor. My friend from Michigan is putting the words in 
his mouth-—and speaking for himself. 

The Cuatrman. Colonel, is it not a fact that on a large job like this 
they usually form a merger of different contractors in order to be able 
to put up a completion bond when they bid? 

Colonel Porrer. When you get up into jobs of $20,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 or more like this, you will find they combine—and even 
on smaller jobs. 

The CHarrMan. For instance, construction companies like the 
Walsh Construction Co., and the Raymond Concrete Pile Co., and 
Merritt Chapman. If they were to form a merger they could do this 
job, could they not? 

Colonel Porrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you think they could do this job for the 
estimated cost without a complete set of specifications and plans? 
You do not have a complete set of specifications and plans now that 
they could sit down and figure on, do you? 

Colonel Porrer. I am sure with the set of plans and specifications 
they could figure it and would come out with the bids. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you those plans and specifications right now 
so that the contractor could go in and make an honest bid here? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrkMAn. You have? 

Colonel Porrrer. Yes, sir. 

(Attention is invited to p. 130, 1950 hearings on H. J. Res. 271; 
p. 211, pt. 1, current hearings; and to letters of April 16 and April 
27, 1951, from General Pick to the committee chairman being pub- 
lished in pt. 2 of the current hearings. ) 

The CHarrman. That is all. There is a roll call now in the House 
and we will have to adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a.m. 
the following day, Wednesday, April 11, 1951.) 


#1181--51—pt. 2——14 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Puspiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrmMan. The meeting will come to order. The Chair 
recognizes Mr. McGregor for a few moments. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this recognition. I 
have a statement and request for information to make, but it is rela- 
tive to a statement by Colonel Potter of the Army Engineers. Due 
to the fact that Colonel Potter is not in the room at the present time 
I would ask that I might be able to make my statement when Colonel 
Potter is here. I have called Colonel Potter’s office and requested 
him to attend our meeting this morning, so he will probably be here 
at a later time. With permission of the Chair and the committee I 
will make the statement then. 

The Cuairman, All right. Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman, I have read the statement presented 
by Admiral Bogan yesterday and his cross examination by the mem- 
bers of the committee. I do not believe I have a thing to add to the 
sum total of the knowledge of the committee by interrogation of the 
admiral further. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. Well, Admiral, I think that is all. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL G. D. BOGAN, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, RETIRED—Continued 


Admiral Bogan. Mr. Chairman. May I add one thing in response 
to a question by Mr. Dondero yesterday on which I did not have the 
full information at the time? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Admiral Bocan. I refer, Mr. Dondero, to the six sinkings in the 
St. Lawrence by submarines in the summer of 1942. You asked me 
if they were not all east of Seven Islands. I replied I did not know. 
Yesterday afternoon I inquired at the Navy Department and got this 
information: On the right hand of the chart, that unnamed island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is Anticosti. That is the name of that 
island. Seven Islands, which is the terminal point for the shipment 
of prospective Laborador ore, is just north or abreast of Anticosti 
Island. The following sinkings occurred: 

In May 1942, 2 west of Anticosti Island. That is, toward Montreal. 
In July 1942 3 occurred west of Anticosti Island. In September 4 
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occurred west, and 3 east. In October 1 occurred west, or a total of 
13 sinkings, of which 12 were west of the island. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Were those in the St. Lawrence section to be im- 
proved, or would that be toward the mouth of the river? 

Admiral BoGan. No. That would be toward Montreal from the 
terminal loading point for Labrador ore at Seven Islands. 

Mr. Donpero. That would be between the Seven Sister Islands 
and Montreal? 

Admiral Bogan. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpvero. Then if that is true, Admiral, would not all of our 
ports on the Atlantic Seaboard be equally as vulnerable to attack 
and destruction by submarines as Seven Sister Islands might be? 

Admiral BoGan. I said in my statement, Mr. Dondero, because of 
the restricted navigation and because of bad weather which frequently 
occurs, and fog in that area, that the advantage was more with sub- 
marines than it is in the open sea, because of the restrictive waters 
and channel. There is a 35-foot channel in that area which will 
not permit evasive action on the part of ships being attacked by 
submarines nor, frequently, will it permit the air coverage which 
is more likely to be found in better weather in open sea. 

I have one more answer to a question you asked me which I could 
not answer, but it is already in the record. It is regarding the extent 
of the surveys. On pages 131 to 133 of House Joint Resolution 271 
of the Eighty-first Congress there is a table or several tables showing 
the expected costs of the project, and the footnotes showing the extent 
of surveys in several areas. As that is already a matter of record 
and available to you gentlemen, I simply want to say that is all I 
can tell you. 

The CHairman. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatiton. Admiral, judging from your testimony yesterday, 
and judging from your remarks in regard to the testimony that you 
heard previous to yesterday, you said that you did not have any 
idea, or you could not tell from the testimony, how much this project 
would cost? 

Admiral BoGan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fatton. You also said from the testimony that you heard 
that you could not judge as to just how much iron ore is left on the 
Mesabi Range or any other ranges we have in this country? 

Admiral BoGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Your background shows that you had quite a lot of 
experience in both offensive and defensive Navy operations. When 
they ran convoys in the last war how many ships were there on an 
average to a convoy? 

Admiral Bogan. That varied in different locales. The Murmansk- 
North Atlantic convoys would start out and vary from between 50 
to sometimes as many as 70 ships. 

Mr. Fauuon. Of course, if one of those ships were hit you just 
continued on. If you had 70 you continued on with 69, and if 2 
were hit you continued with 68. Therefore you would get 68 ships 
to the destination. But if one of these locks were hit and there were 
60 or 70 ships to go through, then it would stop all operations and 
would not get a ship through. Under your convoy system in the 
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last war and with the protection that you later had in the war you 
got most of your convoys through with very little damage. 

~ Admiral Bocan. After March of 1943—any damage is bad, but up 
to that time, from May 1942 to October 1942 we were in a critical 
situation. Then it sort of stabilized or leveled off, and in 1943 it 
definitely turned our way. Our defensive measures had caught up 
and passed their offensive measures. 

Mr. Fation. Then if one of these locks were hit that would put all 
shipping out of operation? 

Admiral Bocan. In that waterway until that lock were repaired, 
if it could be repaired. 

Mr. Fatton. You doubted whether it could be repaired during 
the war. 

Admiral Bogan. I doubt very much if it would because the attacks 
would be repeated, I believe. 

Mr. Fation. Would this be subjected to attack from land-based 
planes? That is, the seaway? 

Admiral Bocan. The Soviet Union has no aircraft carriers, and the 
only way and surest way it would be attacked would be over the polar 
regions from bases in Northern Russia, or what they call White 
Russia. 

Mr. Fation. On the run from Venezuela to the ports in this coun- 
try, that would be Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or wherever 
this ore is going, could most of that protection be from land-based 
planes? 

Admiral Bocan. If the conveys came along the coast they could 
be proteeted in relays from two bases which we have at Trinidad now, 
and then taken over at bases in San Juan and Antigua, and then Cuba. 
We are prepared and did from 1948 on have escort carriers with espe- 
cially trained air groups, skillful in antisubmarine work. I believe 
it would be a combination of carrier-based planes perhaps north of 
Puerto Rico and shore-based planes south of Puerto Rico on the 
Venezuelan run. 

Mr. Fauion. You feel, as a man of many years of experience in 
this type of operation, that vou could protect a convoy coming from 
Venezuela with much more success than you could if this seaway were 
a target of attack? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, sir; because the seaway is always there. Its 
locale is known. First the submarine finds its target, and then at- 
tempts to attack it against defensive measures. I do not sav there 
would not be losses, though I do believe there would not be serious 
losses. : 

Mr. Fation. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairrman. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, did I understand you to say that there would be less 
prospect of a loss by guarding the sea Janes from the South American 
ports to this country than there would be from enemy aircraft attack- 
ing the St. Lawrence? 

Admiral Bocan. I do not understand your question, 

Mr. Jones. T am trying to understand Mr. Fallon’s inquiry and 
your answer. If you would elaborate on that I think I can under- 
stand your answer a little bit better regarding the prospects of guard- 
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ing the sea lanes from South America ports as compared with the 
defense of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Admiral Bocan. My point was, Mr. Jones, I am sure we can get 
convoys through from Venezuela to their destination with far more 
assurance than we could have that the dams and/or the locks of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, if constructed, would not be temporarily and 
probably permanently damaged by land attack by air over the polar 
region. 

Mr. Jones. Would not the same comparison hold true about the 
South American sea lanes as would apply to any other military in- 
stallation in the continental United States? 

Admiral Bocan. Again I am afraid I am not quite clear. 

Mr. Jones. You made the comparison between the sea lanes for 
South American ore coming from Venezuela as to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

Admiral Bocan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, since you have compared that, also compare that 
with a regular type of military installation anywhere in the conti- 
nental United States. It is no more vulnerable than a steel plant in 
Chicago, is it? 

Admiral BoGan. No, sir; but my point is if an enemy were to 
decide that our dependence on the St. Lawrence seaway were vital to 
our successful operation of the war, they would then do everything 
they could to damage that seaway and hence our advantage in the 
war. 

Mr. Jones. Would they not do the same thing about a steel plant 
in Detroit and a manufacturer of tanks or airplanes? 

Admiral Bocan. If they decided that its operation were as advan- 
tageous to us. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. They would go after any military 
installation, would they not? 

Admiral Bocan. Any one they considered important enough. 

Mr. Jones. It would be subject to the same vulnerability that one 
project would have over another if you have an order of priority in 
which the enemy would attempt to destroy them. 

Admiral Bocan. That is true. But a single plant—and you are 
speaking of a steel plant—is a much harder target to pick out of an 
area than the extensive target there in the area of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

Mr. Jones. As a military man, relying on transportation—which, 
as I understand it from the military, is absolutely necessary to any 
defense program—is it not better to have a waterway and a railroad 
than to have just the railroads alone? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, indeed. For exactly-——— 

Mr. Jonrs. So this would, in vour opinion, if constructed, add to 
the national defense, would it not? 

Admiral Bocan. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. It would not add at all? 

Admiral Bocan. No, sir. Not in time of war. I said in my 
statement it would be a liability rather than an asset because of the 
difficulty of defending it, and the almost certain chance of it being 
materially damaged. 

Mr. Jones. Was the Mississippi River a liability during the last 
war? 
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Admiral Bocan. No, indeed. 

Mr. Jones. Was it not just as vulnerable to attack as the Ohio 
River and the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Admiral Bogan. Mr. Jones, they have a song about the Missi- 
sippi, “Old Man River.”” You can bomb and bomb, but it would 
still keep flowing along. 

Mr. Jones. Remember that it has levees at certain points in the 
river, has it not? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Did you ever hear of a river called the Scheldt River 
that both the British and Germans bombed, and they inundated the 
entire countryside? You recall that, do you not? 

Admiral Bocan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Is that not a possibility in certain areas of the 
Mississippi River? 

Admiral Bogan. It occurs without bombing sometimes in flood 
season. 

Mr. Jones. That is true, but it is still there,that is, it is a potential 
danger. 

Admiral Boaan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. What about the Ohio River? It has transportation on 
it, and it has locks and dams. Would it not be just as vulnerable? 

Admiral Bogan. If they considered it that important I believe it 
would be just as vulnerable. 

Mr. Jones. Do you consider the Ohio River to have a national 
defense significance with relation to our transportation system? 

Admiral BoGan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Then when we talk about water transportation, we 
must consider it in toto rather than just separating the St. Lawrence 
seaway and saying that it has no capacity to lend itself to the national 
defense program, do we not? 

Admiral Bogan. The rivers you mentioned have had improvements 
certainly, but the St. Lawrence waterway, if constructed, is a man- 
made project, far more susceptible to major damage than one which 
exists through natural laws. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman receive a suggestion? 

Mr. Jonzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. The bombing of one railroad bridge, either over the 
Mississippi or the Ohio, would stop all traffic on that river for the 
complete length. Is that not true? 

Admiral BoGan. For a very short time. 

Mr. Donpvero. Until they build a bridge or get it out of the way. 

Admiral BoGcan. Across the river? I misunderstood you. I thought 
you meant traffic up and down the river. No. It would stop traffic 
over that bridge until it was repaired. 

Mr. Donpero. It would stop it over the river. That is what I 
had in mind. For instance, the railroad bridge at Cincinnati. If 
you bombed it into the river, it would stop all traffic up and down the 
river. 

Admiral Bogan. A thing like that is very easy to remove, Mr. 
Dondero. Wreckage like that is very easy to remove and clear the 
channel. 

Mr. Jones. Let us go back to the Scheldt River. I happen to know 
a little bit about it. Did we use it to great advantage even though it 
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was bombed repeatedly and repeatedly by the Germans after we had 
occupied Antwerp? 

Admiral Bogan. | believe we did. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall that the aetual lock facilities of the 
harbor at Antwerp were not available to American shipping once we 
had occupied it? 

Admiral Bocan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Jones. And we carried on continuously and had repeated 
bombings of that area, did we not? How were we able to protect that 
harbor? 

Admiral BoGan. The harbor at Antwerp is a part of the Scheldt 
River. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Admiral Bocan. It is not a man-made harbor except for the quay 
walls. There are heavy tides there. 

Mr. Jones. You do not mean there are heavy tides at Antwerp, do 
you, Admiral? 

Admiral BoGcan. Yes, sir. I have been there. I have had to 
change the mooring lines on my ship because of the rise and fall of the 
tide. 

Mr. Jonus. What is the rise and fall of Antwerp Harbor? 

Admiral Bocan. I cannot remember exactly, but I think along the 
river it is as much as 5 feet. 

Mr. Jones. I do not know of any port facilities on the North 
Atlantic coast of Europe that have had as repeated bombing as 
they had in Antwerp, and vet we continued to use it all the time 
during the latter days of the war. Is that not true? 

Admiral Bocan. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. And we had the same situation as far as harbor facilities 
are concerned as you would have at any other normal harbor port 
did we not? What is different about Antwerp that was not true of 
Cherbourg, or a harbor on any other coast? 

Admiral Bocan. This very special difference— 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Bocan. At the time that Antwerp was bombed-—and the 
many times it was bombed—it was after the Normandy invasion when 
the German Air Force was almost exhausted. It was a problem, but 
it was not a serious problem. 

Mr. Jones. Those V-1’s and V-2’s were not exhausted, were they? 

Admiral Bocan. They would land in England, mostly. 

Mr. Jones. Admiral, I happen to have been on one of the first 
ships to go into Antwerp Harbor while it was still clear. As I recall 
it, we were getting anywhere from 30 to 60 V-1’s and V-2’s a day in 
Antwerp. They were falling in almost all ends of Antwerp. 

Admiral Bocan. Mr. Jones, I am sure you know a great deal more 
about that than I do, because I was 8,000 miles away on the other 
side of the Pacific, and I do not doubt your word. I know Antwerp 
survived. 

Mr. Jonrs. It was a target of concentrated effort on the part of the 
Germans. 

Admiral Bocan. I know it was until after the Battle of the Bulge. 

Mr. Jones. It was during the Battle of the Bulge too. 

Admiral Bocan. I say until after. 

Mr. Jones. All right. That is all. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, I think there is one 
point that should be cleared up. One would assume from the inter- 
rogation that it was as to whether the St. Lawrence seaway and the 
east coast were more vulnerable than the west coast, and the matter 
was never resolved to my satisfaction. I would like to say to Admiral 
Bogan that I do not know it to be a fact, but I have read many articles 
to the effect that the Russians have built railroads and bombing bases, 
and all kinds of installations, opposite Alaska on the tip of Siberia. 
It is only 54 miles across the Bering Strait to the mainland of the 
United States, which is Alaska. 

So, if that be true, then certainly all of the Columbia River Valley 
and all of the cities along the west coast, and all of the western United 
States, would be more vulnerable to bombing than would be the St. 
Lawrence seaway in the event we should go to war with Russia. 

If the Russians have established these tremendous bases opposite 
the Alaskan coast, in Siberia, which is within 54 miles, they could 
certainly reach the west coast much easier than they could the St. 
Lawrence seaway or any other river or public works where there are 
locks and dams. ‘The destruction certainly would be greater and the 
chances of intercepting such an attack would be less than they would 
an attack on the east coast and bombing of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Is that not a fact, Admiral? 

Admiral BoGan. I| said in my statement that there is no security in 
time of war. From the Siberian bases to the northwestern section of 
the Columbia Valley in Washington it is aboui 2,600 miles, as com- 
pared to about 4,000 land miles from northern Russia to the St. 
Lawrence waterway area. 

Mr. Larcapr. And 54 miles across from Siberia to the Alaskan 
mainland. 

Admiral Bocan. I know, but when you get to the Alaskan main- 
land, Mr. Lareade, it is pretty desolate country. 

Mr. Larcape. Yes, I know. I have been there. 

Admiral Bocan. It is rugged. 

Mr. Larcape. But then it is only 54 miles across there until you 
reach the United States; whereas it is 2,600 miles, as vou say, over the 
polar region. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is 700 miles to the mainland of the United States 
from Alaska. 

Mr. Larcape. But it is still part of the United States. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes; but it is not part of the mainland. 

Mr. Larcapr. All right. Let us say 700 miles. It would cer- 
tainly be easier to traverse 700 miles with a fleet of bombers than it 
would to go over the polar region. 

Admiral Bocan. It is about 2,300 miles from the Siberian bases to 
the Seattle area. However, we have in Alaska, along a route that 
an attack like that would take, strong fields and bases heavily tianned 
at the moment at Anchorage and Fairbanks and Kodiak Island, plus 
smaller bases. So that there is a greater probability of intercepting 
an attack of that nature at its source, or shortly after it departs, than 
there would be on the eastern coast. 

Mr. Larcape, I wish I could agree with you, Admiral, but unfortu- 
nately my information is that we are woefully lacking in defenses on 

; t is all. 
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was bombed repeatedly and repeatedly by the Germans after we had 
occupied Antwerp? 

Admiral Bocan. | believe we did. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall that the actual lock facilities of the 
harbor at Antwerp were not available to American shipping once we 
had occupied it? 

Admiral Bocan. No; I do not. 

Mr. Jones. And we carried on continuously and had repeated 
bombings of that area, did we not? How were we able to protect that 
harbor? 

Admiral Bocan. The harbor at Antwerp is a part of the Scheldt 
River. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Admiral Bocan. It is not a man-made harbor except for the quay 
walls. There are heavy tides there. 

Mr. Jones. You do not mean there are heavy tides at Antwerp, do 
you, Admiral? 

Admiral BoGcan. Yes, sir. I have been there. I have had to 
change the mooring lines on my ship because of the rise and fall of the 
tide. 

Mr. Jonzs. What is the rise and fall of Antwerp Harbor? 

Admiral Bocan. I cannot remember exactly, but I think along the 
river it is as much as 5 feet. 

Mr. Jones. I do not know of any port facilities on the North 
Atlantic coast of Europe that have had as repeated bombing as 
they had in Antwerp, and yet we continued to use it all the time 
during the latter davs of the war. Is that not true? 

Admiral Bocan. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. And we had the same situation as far as harbor facilities 
are concerned as you would have at any other normal harbor port 
did we not? What is different about Antwerp that was not true of 
Cherbourg, or a harbor on any other coast? 

Admiral Bocan. This very special difference— 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Bocan. At the time that Antwerp was bombed-—and the 
many times it was bombed—it was after the Normandy invasion when 
the German Air Force was almost exhausted. It was a problem, but 
it was not a serious problem. 

Mr. Jonrs. Those V-1’s and V-2’s were not exhausted, were they? 

Admiral Bocan. They would land in England, mostly. 

Mr. Jonrs. Admiral, I happen to have been on one of the first 
ships to go into Antwerp Harbor while it was still clear. As I recall 
it, we were getting anywhere from 30 to 60 V-1’s and V-2’s a day in 
Antwerp. They were falling in almost all ends of Antwerp. 

Admiral Bocan. Mr. Jones, I am sure you know a great deal more 
about that than I do, because I was 8,000 miles away on the other 
side of the Pacific, and I do not doubt your word. I know Antwerp 
survived. 

Mr. Jonrs. It was a target of concentrated effort on the part of the 
Germans. 

Admiral Bocan. I know it was until after the Battle of the Bulge. 

Mr. Jones. It was during the Battle of the Bulge too. 

Admiral BoGan. I say until after. 

Mr. Jones. All right. That is all. 
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The CuarrmMan. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, I think there is one 
point that should be cleared up. One would assume from the inter- 
rogation that it was as to whether the St. Lawrence seaway and the 
east coast were more vulnerable than the west coast, and the matter 
was never resolved to my satisfaction. I would like to say to Admiral 
Bogan that I do not know it to be a fact, but I have read many articles 
to the effect that the Russians have built railroads and bombing bases, 
and all kinds of installations, opposite Alaska on the tip of Siberia. 
It is only 54 miles across the Bering Strait to the mainland of the 
United States, which is Alaska. 

So, if that be true, then certainly all of the Columbia River Valley 
and all of the cities along the west coast, and all of the western United 
States, would be more vulnerable to bombing than would be the St. 
Lawrence seaway in the event we should go to war with Russia. 

If the Russians have established these tremendous bases opposite 
the Alaskan coast, in Siberia, which is within 54 miles, they could 
certainly reach the west coast much easier than they could the St. 
Lawrence seaway or any other river or public works where there are 
locks and dams. The destruction certainly would be greater and the 
chances of intercepting such an attack would be less than they would 
an attack on the east coast and bombing of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Is that not a fact, Admiral? 

Admiral Bocan. | said in my statement that there is no security in 
time of war. From the Siberian bases to the northwestern section of 
the Columbia Valley in Washington it is abou: 2,600 miles, as com- 
pared to about 4,000 land miles from northern Russia to the St. 
Lawrence waterway area 

Mr. Larcapre. And 54 miles across from Siberia to the Alaskan 
mainland. 

Admiral Bocan. I know, but when you get to the Alaskan muain- 
land, Mr. Lareade, it is pretty desolate country. 

Mr. Larcapre. Yes, I know. I have been there. 

Admiral Bocan. It is rugged. 

Mr. Larcape. But then it is only 54 miles across there until you 
reach the United States; whereas it is 2,600 miles, as vou say, over the 
polar region. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is 700 miles to the mainland of the United States 
from Alaska. 

Mr. Larcape. But it is still part of the United States. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes; but it is not part of the mainland. 

Mr. Larcapr. All right. Let us say 700 miles. It would cer- 
tainly be easier to traverse 700 miles with a fleet of bombers than it 
would to go over the polar region. 

Admiral BoGan. It is about 2,300 miles from the Siberian bases to 
the Seattle area. However, we have in Alaska, along a route that 
an attack like that would take, strong fields and bases heavily tianned 
at the moment at Anchorage and Fairbanks and Kodiak Island, plus 
smaller bases. So that there is a greater probability of intercepting 
an attack of that nature at its source, or shortly after it departs, than 
there would be on the eastern coast. 

Mr. Larcape. I wish I could agree with you, Admiral, but unfortu- 
nately my information is that we are woefully lacking in defenses on 

t is all. 
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Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Admiral, in your opinion could a dam like the Grand 
Coulee Dam be destroyed by a bombing attack by planes dropping 
bombs, torpedoes or rockets? 

Admiral Boaan. I believe any dam can be destroyed by the proper 
air attack, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. I understand vour position is that the St. Lawrence 
should not be built because it could not be defended and because it 
would involve a great expenditure of money at this time when the 
Nation is heavily in debt. Would these same arguments prevail as 
to the building of the additional dams on the Columbia River? Since 
you are opposed to the St. Lawrence, would you be opposed to build- 
ing additional dams on the Columbia? 

Admiral Bocan. No. 

Mr. Mack. What is the difference between these two projects in 
your opinion. 

Admiral BoGan. Because I do not think the St. Lawrence water- 
way is necessary. I believe it will be a liability which we create for 
ourselves instead of an asset to national defense. 

Mr. Mack. You believe that the dams on the Columbia are 
necessary ? 

Admiral Boacan. I believe that the dams are necessary and that 
they are a public service and a public necessity. and should be con- 
structed. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

The CHairmMan. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lanuam. No questions. 

The Cuoarrman. Mr. Seudder. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirx. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. No questions. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I am late this morning. 
May I ask a few questions? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. Admiral, your contention is that from a defense 
standpoint, in order to provide the additional required defense 
facilities to protect the St. Lawrence, that an enormous or large 
amount of manpower, antiaircraft batteries, and so forth, would be 
required? 

Admiral Bocan. I do. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarntx. So then you are in sharp disagreement with the 
Defense Establishment, who maintain that is already an area of high 
defense priority and what additional defense would be required would 
be the minor additional items? 

Admiral Bocan. Mr. Blatnik, I cannot argue with you. I have 
not heard the previous testimony, and as I said in my statement the 
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opinions I expressed are my personal ones and they have no authority 
from anyone else, and in some cases perhaps disagreement. 

Mr. Buarnix. I appreciate that, sir, but I am trying to point out 
that there is a great difference of opinion as to the additional defense 
requirements needed. You state it would take a large number of 
troops to prevent sabotage. In your opinion would there be a greater 
expenditure of manpower and matériel required to provide the 
additional defense for the seaway than there would be to provide, 
let us say, convoys for oceangoing ore ships? 

Admiral BoGcan. Regardless of whether the waterway is built or not, 
there will be additional traffic via the seaway to east coast mills, and 
[ am quite familiar, due to an inspection trip I made in the summer of 
1943 at the Panama Canal, with the number of troops that were down 
there in an area far removed from anything except the slight chance 
of attack by Japanese carriers, or a surprise attack by submarines. 
It was enormous. Soldiers were stationed almost arm to arm along 
the locks day and night, and in the lake areas too. 

Mr. Biarnik. You stated that there is no guaranty of stopping 
any determined enemy air attack. If they are determined to do so, 
they can reach any target they wish. Therefore they could reach 
the St, Lawrence. By the same assumption they could also reach 
the much more important Soo locks and destroy them. 

Admiral Bocan. That is correct, with one small exception. It is 
not a small exception, but one exception. The target area of the St. 
Lawrence waterway is very extensive. The Soo locks have four locks 
on the American side at the rapids and one lock on the Canadian side. 
It is a small target, I think. Let us say it is two square miles in 
extent. I believe the chances of defending it by a concentrated 
defense are far greater than they would be in defending the whole 
controlled waterway area of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. Biarnik. I agree, but—— 

Admiral Bocan. But nobody can give any assurance that the Soo 
locks would not be damaged or put out of commission, one or all. 

Mr. Biarnix. I agree on the target of the Soo locks, but the point 

s, if it is important and the enemy wants to destroy it, ‘‘no defensive 
effort on our part would prevent or abort attacks to a degree that 
would not permit him to inflict that damage.”’ That is what. you say. 

Admiral Bogan. The same thing applies to the Soo, unfortunately, 
Mr. Blatnik. I agree with you. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. They are both vulnerable to air 
attach in that vulnerable area. 

[s it your opinion, or would you agree, as Mr. Dondero pointed out, 
that it would be to our advantage to have two alternative ore supply 
routes, that is, tbe Soo locks as well as the St. Lawrence waterway? 

Admiral BoGan. The Soo locks are in existence. The St. Lawrence 
waterway is not in existence. 

Mr. Buarnik. If it were to be in existence, would that contribute 
to the safety factors we have to have more ore supply routes available? 

Admiral Bogan. I think it would contribute in time of peace, but 
| do not think it would last long in time of war. 

Mr. Buarntk. I do not mean to be persistent, but should the St. 
Lawrence be in operation and in existence, then because there is a good 
possibility the enemy could or would close them or destroy them, are 
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you saying that, therefore, we should keep it closed now by net building 
the St. Lawrence project? 

Admiral BoGcan. I am trying to confine my remarks to the nationa! 
defense phase of this question. My objections are two: First, that 
it would be a liability instead of an asset in time of war; and, secondly, 
I stated that I thought—I do not want to argue on this, but I am 
merely trying to express an opinion before you gentlemen—-I think 
the cost could not be justified. That is my own opinion and apart 
from the military. 

Mr. Buarnik. Our military leaders have stated it is sorely needed 
for defense in case of emergency. The problem then of defending 
that St. Lawrence project would not be strategically different from 
that of defending any other important target area, let us say, in the 
industrial Northeast, or elsewhere in the country? 

Admiral Bogan. You have heard a great many conflicting views, 
I am sure, Mr. Blatnik, and the responsibilit y and decision is up to 
your committee. [ can only state my own. 

Mr. Buarnik. Your own opinion? 

Admiral BoGan. That is right. 

Mr. Buarnix. What is your opinion of that? Would the problem 
of defending the St. Lawrence be any different than defending any 
other important military target? 

Admiral BoGan. I think it is indefensible to a determined military 
attack. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman. Would the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Buarntik. I vield. 

Mr. Donprero. The permanent Joint Board on Defense of Canada 
and the United States have come to exactly the opposite conclusion. 
I have their report before me. 

Admiral BoGan. As I have said, | am sure you have heard a great 
many different opinions, Mr. Dondero. | can only state my own. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Chairman, thet ts all. Thank vou. 

The CHarrman. That is all. Thank you, Admiral Bogan. 

Admiral Bogan. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

The Cuarmman. The next witness is Maj. Gen. John F. Curry. 
You may proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN F. CURRY, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE, RETIRED 


General Curry. Mr. Chairman. Identifying myself, 1 am Maj. 
Gen. John F. Curry, USAF, retired. 

I am appearing at the request of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference to present my views with respect to the defensibility from 
air attack of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. I am not 
one of the officials or a representative of this Project Conference. 

That part of the St. Lawrence project which I will discuss comprises 
ox ti sections: 

The Welland Canal with 8 locks. 

2 The International Rapids section with 3 locks, and 

3. The Canadian section with 4 locks. [In all 15 locks. 

In addition there will be a control dam near Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
and a tremendous dam and power plant between the U nited States and 
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Canada through Barnhart Island in the St. Lawrence River near 
Massena, N. Y. 

The experience which qualifies me to speak on the security aspects 
of this project are: 

I learned to fly in 1915 with the old Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps—the forerunner of our present Air Force. 

[ was continually with the aviation branch of the Army from that 
time until my retirement in late 1945. Iam a graduate of the major 
Army and Air Force schools including the Army War College. | 
completed a postgraduate course in aeronautical engineering in 1924 
and then became Chief of the Engineering Division of the Air Corps 
at Dayton, Ohio, which is now the Matériel Division. 

Practically all of my service life was spent in the study of aviation 
in all its phases, particularly in later years the bombardment phase. | 
became a major general in 1941. 

My final active assignment was Commanding General, Air Evalua- 
tion Board, Mediterranean Theater of Operations. The greater part 
of the work of that board consisted of the evaluation of the effect of 
the bombing of different types of targets by various classes of aviation. 

In the Mediterranean we evaluated particularly the destruction 
caused by bombing on the targets in our area consisting mainly of 
powerhouses, bridges, lines of communication, oil refineries, oil 
refinery complexes like that at Ploesti, marshalling vards, railways in 
general, harbor installations, and so forth. 

We kept closely in touch with a similar group doing this type of 
work in the European theater. 

My study of the St. Lawrence project from the political and 
economic aspects has been confined solely to the reading of testimony 
here presented plus a number of articles on the subject and has been 
mainly for background. I speak only from the defense standpoint. 

The views are my own and do not necessarily represent the Defense 
Department. 

When I was a student at the Army War College, we considered the 
most vulnerable spots in the Great Lakes waterway area to be the 
Sault Ste. Marie and the Welland Canal. The conclusion from these 
studies, among other air officers at that time, was that locks at these 
installations could be destroyed by determined air attack. The same 
conclusion applies to the locks, dams, and other installations along 
the St. Lawrence River between Montreal and Ogdensburg and the 
Welland Canal. The problem of defending a dispersed area like this 
between Montreal and Ogdensburg, a distance of 126 miles in length, 
plus about 27 miles in the Welland Canal, is infinitely greater—I 
would like to emphasize that—it is far greater and more difficult 
than that of defending one concentrated point like the locks at the Soo, 

Many studies have been made of the vulnerability of the Panama 
Canal locks and always the conclusoin has been reached that the 
locks could have been destroyed by bombing and the Canal rendered 
useless. 

These statements have been publicly made, and I am sure you 
members are familiar with them. 

The development of larger bombs and especially those of the atomic 
types, renders the vulnerability still greater. 

Of course, the above remarks apply to any similar installations 
such as those along the St. Lawrence. 
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The crippling power of an air attack is now acknowledged by all. 
Before World War II it was considered—not by the Air Force, but 
generally—that our inland areas, particularly the Great Lakes, were 
safe from air attack, and that our vulnerable area was the coast line. 
That has all been changed and it is conceded by all who have given 
thought to the matter that the greatest threat to the continental 
United States will be attacks through the air over the North Polar 
regions. 

The primary targets would be the dense concentration of industry 
in the northeastern and Great Lakes areas of our country. That is 
my opinion, gentlemen. Primary targets are determined by evaluation 
boards, and anyone who tells you Washington would be the first 
target, or Detroit, unless they are members of those boards, they 
really do not know. However, that is just my opinion, and T am 
not a member of a board. 

A target in this area very easily found, would be one on a great 
river such as the St. Lawrence or one between two Great Lakes. 
such as Lakes Erie and Ontario. It is much easier to pick up than 
targets inland or targets on the water, that is, to pick them up from 
the waterway. 

General Vandenberg has stated in an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post that it is impossible to build an impregnable defense 
against bombing attacks and that if war comes we can expect to 
destroy not more than 30 percent of the planes making an attack in 
strength before they get through to their target. 

He also stated in this article that the Soviet Union now has at 
least 450 planes that can strike our major population and industrial 
centers from bases in the U.S. 5S. R. 

As a result of the change brought about by the range and destruc- 
tive power of aviation, the trend in mobilization planning is toward 
a disperson of important facilities toward less vulnerable areas. It 
would appear most undesirable to increase the concentration of targets 
in already dense areas, 

It has been said that the seaway would shorten by some 1,200 miles 
the ocean voyage of our shipping to Europe. That may be so—I am 
not a naval man—but the total distance is not much shorter and with 
ships canalized in the St. Lawrence and its estuary the airplane could 
more easily find its prey than were it on the wide ocean. 

Much has been said about increasing the facilities of our shipyards 
in the Great Lakes. [am no expert on shipyard building, but yards 
built on tidewater offer much greater safety through distance and dis- 
persion from a polar attack than do such facilities in the Great Lakes 
region, 

However, the major question is not the desirability of adding to 
shipbuilding facilities in the Great Lakes area, but whether or not this 
new project, with its many locks, its dams and powerhouses, can be 
defended against enemy air attack. The answer is definitely no. 

The past war gave us many examples of blocking and destruction 
of canals. In the fall of 1944 in a very short time the North German 
Canals were blocked. An enemy coming over the polar route could 
just as effectively destroy many of the locks of the St. Lawrence and 
also destroy the powerhouses if he so desires. 

In the Korean War our Air Force has expressed its confidence that it 
can destroy all powerhouses and dams along the Yalu River. 
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Dams also make a fertile target particularly with the more powerful 
bombs we now have. We have a particularly well documented report 
of such an attack in the description of the destruction of the Moehne 
and Eder Dams by the Royal Air Force on May 17, 1943. They were 
widely publicized newspaper reports, and the full report has been sub- 
mitted to similar committees as this heretofore. 

Both of these were large, heavy dams, the Eder being the greatest 
in Europe. It was some 1,300 feet long and 134 feet high. The 
\loehne Dam was about 2,470 feet long and 122 feet high. Both were 
important sources of power for many large factories. The Eder Dam 
controlled the water level of the nearby valleys and streams, and its 
breaching caused widespread severe flood damage and great loss of life. 

[ think in that connection the first reports were 4,000 dead and 
120,000 made homeless. Later reports ran to some 20,000 dead. 

Something of that nature would result in the destruction of the great 
dam contemplated, in addition to the severe dislocation of manufactur- 
ing facilities dependent on the dam and its power plants for their elec- 
tric power. 

The last item to be considered is the ability of the airmen to reach 
the target. No American formation was turned back from its objec- 
tive because of enemy action. No matter what the losses, we got 
through. Our enemy is equally determined, equally brave, and it 
would be foolish, indeed, to feel that he would not get through—espe- 
cially when he has a multiplicity of worth-while targets so widely dis- 
persed that sufficient protection simply cannot be afforded all of them. 

Again I refer you to General Vandenberg’s statement that at least 
70 percent of the planes making an attack in strength will reach their 
target and that the Soviet has at least 450 planes that can strike us. 

While the weapons of defense have improved, so have those of the 
offense. When we consider the skill, determination, and bravery of 
our enemy, we must reach the conclusion that when he is willing to 
pay the price he will get through. The summation of all this is that 
the locks, dams, and power plants of the St. Lawrence seaway would 
be extremely vulnerable and would be destroyed if the enemy so 
determined. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, I was absent during the reading o! 
the statement by the witness. I heard the last sentence of the 
statement, and my interrogation will probably be more in the nature 
of an observation, because | think my question is hypothetical. 

You state in the last sentence of your statement, sir— 

The summation of all this is that the locks, dams, and power plants of the St. 
Lawrence seaway would be extremely vulnerable and would be destroyed if the 
enemy so determined. 

General Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. That would be true of any other installation located 
anywhere else in the United States, would it not? 

General Curry. Not entirely so, sir. Let me go back to the target 
selection system. Ido not know that we have these, but 1 am sure 
we have. At the beginning of the last war a group of industrialists 
vas brought to Washington and they surveyed the German industrial 
plants, and they determined on which plants should be destroyed. 

(he plants determined on were those which would most harm the 
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industrial capacity of Germany. I am sure we have something of 
that nature. lam sure that Russia has something of that nature now. 

They make up a list of the targets and there are many factors that 
enter into it: How it will hurt the country; its availability; whether 
it can be easily reached; and a number of other factors. Then they 
put them down one, two, three, and four. Also, they take into 
account the vulnerability, and of course the damage that it will do 
to the country. But the big thing about this is that this is the first 
part of our country you come to. If you are going down into Louisiana 
you can rest easy down there because the passage of these planes would 
be reported all the way down there, and there would be so much 
opposition to them that I doubt they could ever reach Louisiana. 

Mr. Larcape. Well, in answer to that I will say Louisiana is just 
as vulnerable as any other part of the United States, in my opinion. 
As a matter of fact, during the last war 97 ships were sunk by sub- 
marines off the mouth of the Mississippi River; 19 were sunk off the 
mouth of the Calcasieu River off the Gulf coast in my district. 

General Curry. That is true, Mr. Lareade, but this is the area I 
am talking about on this particular operation. 

Mr. Larcapr. But you made the point that Louisiana was not 
vulnerable. 

General Curry. If I made that point, Mr. Larcade, I made an 
error in saying that. I meant it was less vulnerable from air attack 
than is the northern boundary of the United States. 

Mr. Larcape. | disagree. Louisiana is a prime target because we 
produce 97 percent of the tetraethyl lead fluid that is used. The 
Standard Oil Co. plants and other plants are located in Baton Rouge. 
My distriet supplied enough high octane gasoline each day for 10,000 
bombers to make a run against Germany during the last war. | 
believe that Louisiana is just as vulnerable as any other State. 

General Curry. The farther you get away from your take-off point 
the less load you can carry, and the longer you go over the territory 
of the enemy the more chance there is of being intercepted. That 
is all I can say, Mr. Lareade. The targets and their vulnerability 
would be selected by a target selection board. <A target selection 
board would select the targets that they think would be most likely 
to be hit in this country, and no one except someone on that board 
can tell you what they are. 

Mr. Larcape. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. Now, Gereral, it was your statement that in your 
opinion the primary targets would be the dense concentration of 
industrial areas of the United States in preference to some others. 
They would be the first target. 

General Curry. I said that they would be in the dense industrial 
area of the Northeast and Great Lakes area, you see. 

Mr. Donvero. Like Detroit, and Pittsburgh, and other cities 
where great munitions industries are located? 

General Curry. Yes, but I also said, Mr. Dondero, that the people 
who could give you that are the people who make this target selection 
study. 

Mr. Donvrro. But you are of the opinion that the seaway would 
be far more vulnerable than any other installation of a comparable 
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General Curry. Well, I do not say that. I say it would be a very 
vulnerable target. If you look at the polar map and if you take off 
from eastern Siberia and just draw this little line over there, it is 
almost uninhabited land and it would be easier to get to without 
detection, probably. I am not familiar with the radar network. 

Mr. Donpero. But, General, if Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg is correct 
that 70 percent of an enemy’s planes would get through any defense 
we might offer, is there any reason to believe that the locks at the Soo 
would be safe? 

General Curry. No. 

Mr. Donpero. They are vulnerable also? 

General Curry. They are vulnerable. I think there is this about 
the Soo locks. They are vulnerable, Mr. Dondero, but they are con- 
centrated and they will be very heavily defended. 

Mr. Donprro. We have had some witnesses before us, men who 
are Charged with the responsibility of defending our country, who 
think we should go ahead and build this seaway and that it would be 
contribution to national defense. Do you think the ‘y are mistaken? 

General Curry. I know you are referring to General Bradley. I 
have a very affectionate regard for General Bradley. We were in- 
structors together at Fort Leavenworth and I have known him a long 
while. As I said, Mr. Dondero, my knowledge of the economic and 
political factors is from background reading Te what I have heard 
here. For me to agree or to disagree with General Bradley on an 
important question would re quire me to put far more study in than I 
havenow. So, lam confining myself to what we might call the vulner- 
ability factor. 

Mr. Donpero. The vulnerability factor in time of war. 

General Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. Are you familiar with the report made by the Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defense of Canada and the United States? 

General Curry. Just very casually. 

Mr. Donprro. I just want to read a few lines from that report. 
It says the Board ‘“‘was of the opinion, however, that this risk was no 
creater than the danger to many other existing installations of com- 
parable importance.” 

They do not think it is of any greater vulnerability than the locks 
at the Soo. 

General Curry. It depends on what you think is the importance of 
this canal and what the Russians think is the importance of this sea- 
way. If they think it is very important it will be a prime target. 

Mr. Donprero. Let us assume we go to war tomorrow morning and 
the only possible means of bringing ore to the great steel industries of 
our country is through the locks at the Seo, Mich. Do you think 
that Russia would overlook that fact and not make an attempt to 
destroy those locks? 

General Curry. No. 

Mr. Donpero. If we have two water routes they would have to 
make a double effort, is that not so? 

General Curry. I am no ore man or the son of an ore man, Mr. 
Dondero. I heard Mr. Blatnik talk about this, and other people who 
have put a lot of thought on it, but in my own ignorant way I think 
that the testimony is, such as I have beard it here—and | heve no 
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reason to disbelieve it—that this ore in Labrador comes to Seven 
Islands on one single-track railroad. Is that correct? 
Mr. Donprro. That is the only railroad now being built. There 
might be others built. 

xeneral Curry. So, if you would check me up on it I would appre- 
ciate it because I want to go back to the cow country—50 miles from 
Washington—and be an authority. When you bring that up to 
Montreal you have four main-line railreads—the Canadian National, 
the Canadian Pacific, and I think the New York Central and one other. 
It would appear to me, Mr. Dondero, that four main-line railroads 
would be sufficient to carry from Montreal the ore that is brought out 
on a single track railroad from Labrador to Seven Islands. I do not 
know. Iam nota rate expert. 

Mr. Donprero. Now we are going to get back to the locks at the 
Soo because that was the question I asked you. Do you not think 
Russia would pinpoint her endeavor or attack to destroy those locks 
and thereby destroy the only possible means the United States had of 
bringing ore to the steel industry? 

General Curry. I think the Soo is very vulnerable; but, as I said, 
T think it is more defensible than a scattered target area in which 
there are many vulnerable targets. That is all I say. I agree with 
you thoroughly as to the vulnerability of the Soo. You and I are in 
accord, 

Mr. Donprero. Yes. If it was destroyed and there was no other 
means of bringing ore to the steel mills, where would this Nation get 
its steel for ships and tanks and autos? 

General Curry. As I say, I am not an ore man or the son of an ore 
man. All I know is what I read in the Atlantic Monthly and what 
Mr. Blatnik says and what the tax commissions in Minnesota say, 
but it appears to me that four main-line railroads from Montreal to 
here can handle all the ore that is brought out on a railroad built over 
a very difficult track bed. 

Mr. Donprro. It may be in time of war we might well want to use 
those railroads, if we had no seaway to bring it in any other way. 

General Curry. Now I know something about railroads. The 
railroads are a difficult target to destroy. 

Mr. Donvberro. But not a railroad bridge. 

General Curry. A railroad bridge—we surveyed that thing very 
carefully in Italy. I would never come over the north polar region to 
hit a railroad bridge because a railroad bridge, I think, in 7 or8 days 
I would hate to put that in the record, but in a comparatively short 
time the bridge is repaired, and you can bypass on railroads. They 
are extremely flexible. We talked of that, Mr. Dondero, because there 
were two schools of thought. Our thought, and I think the American 
thought, was that railroads were not a prime target when you had 
something better. 

Mr. Donprero. Well, General, I appreciate your testimony. | 
think what it boils down to is you will admit that other installations 
are just as vulnerable as the seaway would be if it were built. They 
are desirable targets in time of war. 

General Curry. That is right. Their desirability as targets will 
depend on their importance in the American economy, either political, 
economic, or psychological. I cannot tell you which one because | 
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have not made a study of it. The only people, Mr. Dondero, who can 
tell you that are these people who made these target ev aluation studies. 

Mr. Donvero. The Secretary of Defense has also gone on record 
strongly in favor of doing this as a matter of national defense. You 
do not want to agree with him either? 

General Curry. I do not want to agree or disagree, Mr. Dondero, 
unless I made a very complete study. You mat not do it. You 
have made a complete study and you have formed your opinion. Now, 
I have not made that study which would make me form an opinion. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Chairman, we are about to go over to the 
floor of the House I am sure, and I have an article here from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 11, from which I would like to read one para- 
graph at this time, and then offer this for the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dempsey. This is a report to the stockholders of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.: 

Stockholders were told Bethlehem has large reserves of high-grade ore in 
Venezuela. In addition, Bethlehem has iron ore reserves in Cuba and Chile, 
as well as ore bodies in the United States. Shipments of iron ore from Venezuela 
have started to arrive in the United States, he stated. 

Other sources of iron that will be coming to the United States steel industry 
include Labrador ores which are now being developed by other companies. 
Asked by a stockholder whether he thought the St. Lawrence waterway project 
was essential to bring the Labrador ore to the United States, Mr. Grace said, ‘‘I 
do not think this waterway is essential.”’ 

Mr. Donprro., It is just one man’s opinion. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is from one of the biggest steelmen in the world. 

Mr. Donvero. He has no interest in this Labrador field. 

Mr. Dempsey. Apparently he has none but I do not think a man 
of Eugene Grace’s position as chairman of the board of Bethlehem 
Steel—probably the second biggest steel company in the world— 
has an interest in saying something he does not believe. I know 
Mr. Grace and he is not taking any part in this controversy. He 
was asked that question by the stockholders. 

Mr. Donpvero. I can tell you if it is necessary we may bring in a 
statement from the president of one large steel company who has no 
interest in this, exactly the opposite of this statement. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Dondero, there have been many articles put 
in the record from magazines, and other sources. Here is the state- 
ment of a man at the head of one of the biggest steel companies in the 
United States and published in the Wall Street Journal, which I 
consider a very responsible publication. 

Mr. McGregor. If our friend from Michigan has a statement or 
other statements favoring this project, those statements should be 
filed with the clerk so we will know about it. They should be a part 
of the hearings. 

Mr. Dempsry. Do I have approval to put this in the record, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The article from the Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, April 11, 
1951, is as follows:) 
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Beruvenem Street Oreratinc Asove Rarep Capaciry—CuHAriRMAN GRACE 
TELLS STOCKHOLDERS First QuarTeR Earnincs Were “ALL Ricur’ 
EASTERN SHIPYARDS ACTIVE 


WILMINGTON, Det.—Bethlekem Steel Corp.’s operations are well above 100 
percent of estimated capacity, E. G. Grace, chairman, told stockholders at 
the annual meeting. 

Earnings for the first quarter were ‘‘all right,’”’ Mr. Grace stated but he said 
he did not want to predict how much they would be. 

Shipbuilding activity is gaining and new business booked since October has 
added about $150 million to the backlog of orders of this division. The orders 
include tankers, fast cargo ships for the Maritime Administration. Naval vessels 
and miscellaneous craft. 

Arthur B. Homer, president, said the company’s shipyards at Quincy, Mass., 
and Sparrows Point, Md., will be active for some time. The company’s yard on 
the West Coast is not too ac tive now but there is some indication the Government 
may place orders there. The company’s ship-repairing division is about normal, 
with the flurry of removing ships from ‘‘moth balls’ just about leveled off, 
Mr. Homer stated. 

Stockholders were told Bethlehem has large reserves of high-grade ore in 
Venezuela. In addition, Bethlehem has iron ore reserves in Cuba and Chile, as 
well as ore bodies in the United States. Shipments of iron ore from Venezuela 
have started to arrive in the United States, he stated. 

Other sources of iron that will be coming to the United States steel industry 
include Labrador ores which are now being developed by other companies. 
Asked by a stockholder whether he thought the St. Lawrence waterway project 
was essential to bring the Labrador ore to the United States, Mr. Grace said, 
“T do not think this waterway is essential.” 

Bethlehem Steel has received certificates for fast amortization for tax purposes 
totaling about $200 million for its expansion program. The proportion on which 
quick amortization is allowed varies for different projects but it averages around 
75 percent, stockholders were told. 

The book values of Bethlehem Steel as of December 31, 1950, was about 
$80 a share. 

Four resolutions introduced at the meeting of stockholders were defeated by 
substantial margins. The first asked for cumulative voting, the second provide d 
for the mailing of a summary of the stockholders, meeting to all shareholders. 
Another proposed to have executives of the company waive payment of their 
special incentive compensation and the fourth would have limited pensions to 
$25,000 a year. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fation. General, I know you want to get away and I am not 
going to ask you any questions except to say you made a very fine 
statement. 

General Curry. Thank you very much. I will say this, gentle- 
men: I have learned a lot and I can go back to the cow country— 
50 miles from here—and I can qualify as an expert. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. What is your present professional activity at the 
moment? 

General Curry. I very frequently move in the upper level of musi- 
cal culture although I belong to the musical proletariat and run 
musical festivals for the Denver Symphony Orchestra at Red Rocks. 
My major activity now is civic activity. 

Mr. Davis. You have based your opinion here on your experience 
in the last war and your long military training and the reading of the 
record up to date? 

General Curry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, sir. 
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The CuHarrmMan. If there are no further questions, that is all. 

General Curry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I appreciate 
it very much. 

The CuatrmMan. The witness is excused and the committee will 
adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a.m. 
the following day, Thursday, April 12, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. Clfarles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrMan. The meeting is called to order. I have a state- 
ment here from Senator Butler that he would like to have inserted 
in the record. If there are no objections it will be so inserted. 


SraTEMENT OF Hon. Hucu Butrier, Unirep Srates SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since the birth of this Nation 
and its expansion to the west, we have adhered ta the position that Lake Michigan 
is wholly American. It lies entirely within our boundaries and is fed only by 
water that has fallen on our soil—and its waters are ours to do with as we will. 
That position has been expressly recognized and conceded in formal treaties with 
Canada, particularly the treaty of 1909, which is the basis for our present relation- 
ships with Canada with respect to these waters. 

lor many years, our diplomatic representatives exercised constant vigilance to 
insure that there were no encroachments upon our sovereignty over that great 
body of water. And it required much care and vigilance. Our neighbors, with 
true British tenacity, have constantly sought to obtain some sort of toehold 
that would give them ground to assert an interest in it. 

That tenacity of the Canadians first bore fruit in the early treaty negotiations 
between the United States and Canada for development of the still pending St. 
Lawrence seaway project. The treaty negotiated some 20 vears ago contained 
a provision, article VIII, which would have internationalized Lake Michigan. 

Under this proviso, Lake Michigan would have been placed in the category 
of the boundary Lakes, Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. Article VIIT 
specifically empowered an international board to enter all cases of disagreement in 
matters relating to the waters of Lake Michigan. The international board thus 
Was empowered to control and perhaps prevent the use of waters of Lake Michigan 
by Chieago or any of the other lakes or cities. 

That treaty fortunately failed of ratification in the Senate. There can be no 
loubt that the inclusion of article VIII in the covenant contributed largely to 
its defeat. 

The present proposed ‘agreement’? between the United States and Canada 
for construction of the St. Lawrence secaway was negotiated by the two govern- 
ments and submitted as a substitute for the defeated treaty. Again, those who 
represented us in the matter would have surrendered our sovereignty over Lake 
Michigan. Article VIII in its original form was rewritten into the new covenant. 
The framers didn’t even have the originality to change the article number. 

The abhorrence with which the legisla:ive branch regards chis reversal of our 
traditional policy has been demonstrated in the past and is again shown in the 
case of the pending resolutions to approve the St. Lawrence seaway ‘‘agreement.” 
i'ven those who favor the project have taken exception to this article. Their 
resolutions specifically provide for its elimination from the “agreement.”’ 

I feel that I may fairly state that we have good ground to be suspicious of our 
own diplomats so far as this question is concerned. Twice within 20 years they 
lave attempted to enter into deals with Canada that would undo the efforts of 
their predecessors for a hundred years before them. We have learned through 
experience that we must be constantly on guard if we are to protect our heritage 

the waters of that Great Lake. 
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The Secretary of State has lately appeared before this committee in support of 
the pending resolutions, including the elimination of article VIII (¢). However 
his statement has raised very serious questions in my mind. By a series of half- 
truths and omissions of highly important facts, he has created the distinct im 
pression that he is prepared to surrender to the British Empire the power to t 
us what we may or may not do with the waters of Lake Michigan. 

While the Secretary agreed to the elimination of article VIIT (c), I am fearfu} 
that the very nature of his reasoning on the subject, as expressed in his statement 
before the committee, may have tended to restore it in full force and effect. 

He argued that striking out article VIII (c) does not weaken Canadian rights 
and does not make American rights any more secure. In this fashion, the Sec 
retary would negate the efforts of the Congress to safeguard the traditional United 
States jurisdiction over its great inland Lake, 60 miles from the internationa| 
border. Statements of highly placed Government officials in formal hearings 
before congressional committees may be given great weight in the future in- 
terpretation of the agreement. 

Mr. Acheson’s reasoning requires some analysis. First, he states that: 

“The 1909 treaty provides that no uses, obstructions, or diversions of boundary 
waters might thereafter be made on either side of the line without respect to the 
International Joint Commission or to a special agreement between the parties.’ 

Later, discussing specifically the elimination of article VIII (c), he acknowl! 
edges that that article (for the internationalizing of Lake Michigan) was in- 
tended in particular to relate to possible future increase in the diversion of Lake 
Michigan waters through the Chicago Drainage Canal. In that connection, he 
went on to say: 

“The issue as to the Chicago drainage canal was settled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Wisconsin v. Illinois, in April 1930, which enjoined the objec- 
tionable diversion. The International Joint Commission has complete jurisdic- 
tion over diversion of boundary waters in general, and both countries have 
regarded with satisfaction the exercise of that jurisdiction by the Commission.”’ 

Thus, we have a responsible official of our Government stating categorically 
that the question of diversion at Chicago is settled for all time. He certainly 
implies that any other question that might arise would fall within the jurisdiction 
of an international tribunal. What he did not explain is that the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 contains a definition of ‘‘boundary waters’’ which excludes 
Lake Michigan in its entirety. Included within that term are only those waters 
through which pass the international boundary, while the northernmost point of 
Lake Michigan is some 60 miles south of that line. Specifically, the definition 
excludes those tributary waters which flow into boundary waters. 

This entire exclusion of Lake Michigan was no matter of accident or happen- 
stance. It was done deliberately and carefully in order to insure that our complete 
sovereignty was in no way endangered. 

On January 30, 1909, the Honorable Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, a 
great diplomat and a great American, appeared before the Senate committee to 
explain the provisions of that treaty. After the preliminary article, containing 
the definition, was read, Secretary Root states: 

“The definition of boundary waters was carefully drawn in order to exclude 
Lake Michigan.” 

The 1909 treaty, and the explanatory statements of those responsible for its 
promulgation, seem perfectly clear as to the strict limits of the jurisdiction of the 
international tribunal. Not until recent years, when it seems to have become the 
fashion for our diplomats to give away that for which our predecessors strived, 
has anyone thrown doubt upon it. Now we have from the Secretary of State a 
statement which might well be cited by our neighbors in support of a contrary 
view. 

So far as the diversion question itself is concerned, Mr. Acheson would brush it 
aside by the bland assertion that it has been finally and conclusively settled by 
the Supreme Court in the Lake Levels case. He implies that the whole question 
is now of no importance. 

If it is of no importance, why should our Canadian neighbors have been so 
anxious to write article VIII into the treaty which was signed in 1932, and defeated 
in the Senate a couple of years later? Why have they insisted on inserting article 
VIII (ce) into this “agreement?’”’? The answer is obvious from the Supreme Court 
decision, which may be found at 281 United States 179. 

There the Court, Mr. Justice Holmes delivering the opinion, clearly recognized 
that it was dealing with a controversy between States, in a field where the Congress 
had not exercised its authority. The decision is strictly limited to those issues. 
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The prospect of such congressional action appears throughout the opinion, as 
where the Court said: 

“These requirements (of immediate action) as between the parties are the 
constitutional right of those States, subject to whatever modification they here- 
after may be subjected to by Congress acting within its authority. It will be time 
enough to consider the scope of that authority when it isexercised. * * * T! 
right of the complainants to a decree is not affected by the possibility that Cor- 
gress may take some action in the matter.” 

At other points the Court said: 

“All action of the parties and the Court in this case will be subject. of ¢ 
anv order that Congress may make in pursuance of its constitutiy al owes ond 
any modification that necessity may show should be made by thi ut,’ and, 

the amount of water ultimately to be withdrawn unless Congress may prescribe a 
different measure is relatively small.” 

In its decree, the Court specified that anv of the parties might from time to time 
apply to the Court for action or relief with respect to various points of its pro- 
visions, including the diversion of water from Lake Michigasi. 

It therefore is evident that the diversion question is far from being settied in 
the conelusive manner that Mr. Acheson implies. To the contrary, it may be 
reopened at any time that need therefor becomes pressing— by further proceedings 
in the Court, or by action of the Congress. 

In the light of this diplomatie background, it is extremely important to be sure 
exactly what Mr. Acheson meant. When he said: 

“The issue as to the Chicago Drainage Canal was settled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court * * *,” was that statement intended to give assurance to 
Canada that the case would never be reopened? In other words, is his entire 
statement to be interpreted as an assurance to Canada that we are prepared to 
relinquish our complete sovereignty over Lake Michigan? If such an assurance 
is to be part of the permanent record of these hearings, it may be difficult to 
prevent such an interpretation of this agreement. 

Although the Secretary of State may not be able to tie the hands of future 
Congresses completely, he may make it exceedingly difficult for Congress ever to 
take action in opposition to his interpretation of the agreement. The l:xecutive 
has a veto over the actions of Congress, which can be overridden only by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. 

If the question of the use of the waters of Lake Michigan should be opened by 
Congress, what then? Mr. Acheson implies that any possible dispute between this 
‘ountry and Canada will be settled by the International Joint Commission. 
Judging from his remarks, Canada is satisfied that leaving out article VIII (c) 
will make no difference in the actual interpretation of the agreement. Certainly 
Congress is under the impression that deleting article VIII (¢) does make a differ- 
ence. That is whv we are leaving it out. 

Are we to infer that Canada will have just as much say 
Michigan waters without article VIII (c) as they would have with it?) That is 
the only inference that I can draw from the Secretary's remarks. 

Gentlemen, this is not a matter to be treated lightly. This is a great Nation 
with, we earnestly hope, a long and glorious future. The needs of that future 
cannot now be foretold with certainty. Diversion from Lake Michigan may have 
to be increased belong too long. There already are indications that the present 
flow may not long suffice to meet the combined needs of sanitation in the growing 
Chicago area and the needs of the expanding commerce over the “lake to the 
Gulf” waterway, authorized and completed by the Congress since the taking of 
evidence in that case. 

Surely, we must not now permit the creation of a situation which might in the 
future operate to rob us of rights which have been so zealously guarded by those 
who preceded us. 

When people employ the term “sold down the river,’”’ they usually refer to the 
Mississippi. If this radical departure from our previous policy is permitted to 
stand, the people of this Nation, particularly those of the midcontinent area, are 
likely to discover that they have been sold down the St. Lawrence! 

I hope the day will never come when we in the United States of America have 
to ask any foreign country, friend or foe, whether we can divert water out of a 
lake entirely within our own borders, and drawing water entirely from American 
Sol. 

Hearings before this committee have shown that many of the proponents of 

he seaway have feared economic stagnation in the Great Lakes area if the seaway 
were not completed. The jmproper use of the waters of Lake Michigan could 
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stagnate industries already established. The loss of control of Lake Michiga:. 
could stifle the development of Chicago, Gary, and many other cities around Lak: 
Michigan. 

I submit that this matter is too vital to our sovereignty and our future welfar: 
to be treated casually or informally. In view of Mr. Acheson’s position, the 
entire question of the St. Lawrence should be made the subject of a formal treaty, 
spelling out in detail just what is intended to be covered, and just how each item 
is to be treated. We should lay the whole picture be fore the American people 
Only in that fashion can we be sure that we are not through loose interpretation 
and casual conversation of the diplomatic corps, to lay a basis for abandonment 
of strongholds so staunchly manned in the past. 

Mr. McGrereor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at this time 
that 1 made a request on yesterday that I be permitted to make a 
statement and permission was granted. However, owing to the 
fact that Colonel Potter of the Army engineers was not in the cham- 
ber, I deferred my statement and requested that he attend our 
mecting today. I see he is not here yet and I would like to have, with 
the consent of the committee, the chairman ask Colonel Potter to be 
at the meeting tomorrow, if possible. 

The CuarrmMan. We will request that he attend. 

Our next witness is General W. F. Heavey, general manager of 
the port of Houston. 

General Heavey, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. W. F. HEAVEY, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, RETIRED, GENERAL MANAGER, PORT OF HOUSTON 


General Heavey. My name is W. F. Heavey. Iam a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and of the Military 
Academy at West Point. I served 31 years in the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, and since my retirement I served with the port 
of New York, and for the last 3 years I have been general manager of 
the port of Houston, Tex. 

My first contact with the St. Lawrence project was more than 15 
years ago when I was stationed in Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant to the 
division engineer, Great Lakes Division, United States Army Engi- 
neers, and | worked on both the et iineering and economic phases of 
this project. 

I am appearing today before you on behalf of the Gulf Ports As- 
sociation and of the Texas Ports Association, of which L happen to be 
president, the port of Houston, the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
and other similar organizations. 

We are unutterably opposed to the construction of this project 
insofar as navigation is concerned. Part of this opposition, we would 
say probably 20 percent, is selfish. We have invested millions in 
port facilities along the Texas coast through which commodities to 
and from the great Midwest move in increasing quantities. Natu- 
rally we want to continue to serve this great area both for imports, 
exports and riverwise. The great Mississippi River system connects 
up with the Texas ports through the Intracoastal Waterway and this 
traffic is also on the increase. 

The major emphasis of our opposition, however. is to the basic 
fact that the St. Lawrence project is not economically justified from 
the point of view of the Nation as a whole, and especially at the pres- 
ent time. 
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In the first place, we understand that it is still proposed to adopt 
the project originally based on a 27-foot channel. That is the same 
depth of project on which I originally worked more than 15 years 
years ago, yet during that period the draft of seagoing ships has 
increased, on the average, more than 3 feet. The Houston Ship 
Channel is, today, being deepened to 36 feet to keep up with the 
increasing draft of oceangoing vessels. 

According to figures prepared by the Chief of Engineers, the 27- 
foot project would cost, based on 1948 dollars, almost $600,000,000, 
of which 64.2 percent would have to be charged to navigation; how- 
ever, when these figures are transcribed to a 35-foot channel later on 
the cost jumps to over $1,000,000,000, of which 59.2 percent would 
have to be charged to navigation. 

Even according to the claims of the proponents, the project is 
barely justifiable on the 27-foot channel cost. We think it should be 
figured on the eventual cost of a 35-foot project. If this is done, the 
project will clearly not be economically justified. 

The Government has made tremendous expenditures in its inland 
waterway system. The construction of the St. Lawrence project 
would rob some of these already constructed channels of much of the 
traflic which justifies them today. 

In summary, we are against the project for the following reasons: 

(1) It is not economically justified, especially when the eventual 
channel depth of 35 feet is considered. 

(2) It is not a defense project for reasons given by previous expert 
witnesses—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

(3) It does not increase the total commerce of the United States 
but merely diverts part of it from already established channels where 
public and private funds have furnished adequate facilities already. 

One added point. Captain Bradley stated in his opinion the seaway, 
if constructed, would be used almost entirely by ships under foreign 
flag. We concur in his statement. 

It costs $2,000 a day to operate the average 10,000-ton ship under 
American flag. Such ships cannot afford to load partially for a 27-foot 
channel and go through a canal with many lockages. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman. General Heavey, on the second 
page of your statement the first objection that you have stated is that 
the St. Lawrence seaway would not be economically justified, espe- 
cially when the eventual channel depth of 35 feet is considered. Do 
you challenge that the project for a 27-foot channel is not justified 
according to the report of the Chief of Engineers? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. We do for two reasons. One of them 
is we think that the estimates, as brought out by Captain Bradley, 
are not absolutely accurate, and there is considerable doubt as to the 
amount of tonnage that would roll through there. That is opinion, of 
course, and we disagree on the tonnage figures. 

Mr. Larcapr. That is a matter of opinion and disagreement on 
that particular point between you and the Corps of Engineers. 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Larcapg. There is one other question, General, that I am 
interested in, and I am sure all the rest of the other members of the 
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committee are interested in the same question. That is, in what 
manner would the building of the St. Lawrence seaway affect or 
damage the port of Houston? 

General Heavey. The trade territory of the Houston Ship Cana! 
goes as far north as Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh. We get considerable shipments there from Pittsburgh. 
We feel that the wonderful inland waterway system that the Govern- 
ment has put into effect has been designed with that idea in mind. 
This naturally will change our trade territory and will definitely affect 
the tonnage that we will get. 

Mr. Larcapr. What is the character of this cargo that you referred 
to? 

General Heavey. Probably the major item this past year has been 
grain. However, it is a miscellaneous cargo, running to everything 
from steel products to canned goods to machinery from Moline, and 
all kinds of cargoes. Grain would be the major tonnage. 

Mr. Larcapr. Would you lose any European cargo as a result of 
the building of the St. Lawrence seaway, that is, at the port of 
Houston? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. I think you would. 

Mr. Larcapr. Do you have any figures on the amount or the 
extent to which the port of Houston would be affected, General? 

General Heavey. I could give some round figures, Mr. Larcade. 
Our tonnage last vear was 42,000,000. That is the 1950 tonnage. 
Of that about 6,000,000 tons was foreign trade. In that 6,000,000 
tons of foreign trade around 50,000,000 bushels was grain through the 
Houston public elevator. Probably 80,000,000 through Galveston, 
and another 70,000,000 through New Orleans and other Gulf ports. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, that is all the questions I have. 
I would like to make my usual request that the witness be permitted 
to furnish for the record any other statistics or figures he has with 
respect to the damage that might be caused to the port of Houston 
as a result of the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The CHatrMan. That may be done. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. General, most of your life has been spent in con- 
nection with the Corps of Army Engineers. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Part of it in the Great Lakes area, where I come 
from. 

General Heavey. That is right. 

Mr. Donvero. In fact, you were stationed in Cleveland. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. And now you are stationed at Houston? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. I suppose you know that the Houston Channel 
started out at 12 feet? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. That is a very interesting subject. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Now they stepped it up from 12 to 25. 

General Hravey. It became a deep-sea port when the Honorable 
Jesse Jones and a group of four other men—he is the only living man 
now of that group—came to Washington and agreed to match dollar 
for dollar the changing of this project from a river channel, which it 
was at 12 feet, to a deep-sea port, and the official jump was from 12 
feet to 25 feet. 
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Mr. Donnero. That is right. Then after that it was jumped 
again to 30 feet? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. And then to 32? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And then I think to 34? 

General Heavey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Now I think it is desired to make it 36 feet? 

General Hravey. The Federal Government has already authorized 
that. 

Mr. Donperro. In every one of these cases those recommendations 
were made by the Corps of Army Engineers? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpnrro. And you concluded that their recommendations 
were sound? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. They proved out that way in that case. 

Mr. Donprero. In fact, General, you have been with them so long 
that you know pretty well that that agency of the Government is a 
sound agency in their work? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. Although I must admit that on one or 
two occasions I think the decision has been on the wrong foot. For 
instance, the Florida ship canal. 

Mr. Donpero. You think that was a mistake? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, maybe they were wrong once or twice in their 
entire career. It is just like individuals. You and I can be mistaken 
once in a while. 

General Heavey. I think their batting average is very high. Yes, 
sir; | do. 

Mr. Donprro. The truth about it is that the Corps of Engineers 
turned Florida ship canal down the first time, did they not? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. And, as you know, it never has been authorized. 

General Heavey. I do not know whether the project has been 
authorized. I know several millions of dollars have been expended. 

Mr. Donpero. I ‘do not think there is even any question about it, 
General. It has never been authorized by the Congress of the United 
States. I have been down there to see it. Iam sure you do not want 
this committee to understand from you that there is any question 
about it that it never has been authorized? 

General Heavey. I am not an authority on that, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you want to say there is any doubt about it 
that the Florida ship canal was authorized? 

General Heavey. No, sir. I accept your word on that. 

Mr. Donprro. Yes; of course 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donnero. So that when you say that the Corps of Army 
Engineers might have made a mistake on that, the truth about it is 
that it has never been authorized. 

Mr. Ancety. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. Donprro. Certainly. 

Mr. Ance.y. I too wert on an inspection trip of the Florida ship 
canal, and my understanding is the Corps of Engineers never approved 
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that project. A special board was appointea to bypass the Army 
engineers which did approve it. . 

Mr. Donvrro. That is right. We all recall that special board was 
appointed by the President. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. They practically took it out of the hands of the 
Corps of Engineers. ‘That is the real truth about it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donvbero. Certainly. 

Mr. McGrecor. It was recommended by that board, but neither 
the Congress nor the committee approved the board’s recommendation. 

General Heavey. | know it was a peculiar situation. 

Mr. McGrecor. They cannot blame that on the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Congress was the one that did not authorize or accept the 
recommendation of the board. 

Mr. Donvero. General, it is true that the Corps of Engineers did 
not approve the project? 

General Heavey. I do not know the composition of the special 
board, and whether you could say it was the Corps of Engineers or 
not. You might say the Chief of Engineers did not approve it. 

Mr. Donvero. So in all the years you have been with that agency 
vou do pot recall another case where a special board was appointed 
by the President to consider a project and take it out of the hands of 
the Corps of Army Engineers? 

General Heavey. Not offhand I do not. 

Mr. Donvrero. I do not either. 

General Heavey. No, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. General, concerning recommendations on the Hous- 
ton ship canal as to the increased depths, they were all recommended 
by the Corps of Army Engineers; were they not? 

General Hreavry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. If I remember correctly, the ratio was about 1 to 
2.3 as the ratio of costs to benelits. 

General Heavey. I believe that is correct on the first one, but 
since then that has been a much heavier ratio. 

Mr. Donpero. That is due, of course, to the increased depth of 
ships carrying oil. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. General Pick of the Corps of Army Engineers has 
told this committee that this project has a cost ratio of about 1 to 3. 
In other words, $3 benefit to $1 cost. Do you think that the Corps of 
Engineers is mistaken in that? 

General Heavey. We think that the Corps of Engineers may be 
well off on their estimates this time on the tonnage, because we do 
not think American ships will use the ship canal. They cannot 
afford to to the extent he has estimated they would. We think i 
will be small foreign-flag vessels that will be using this ship canal. 

Mr. Donpero. Because it is only 27 feet? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. If it were a 35-foot channel I think I 
would agree with his estimates. 

Mr. Donvero. Well, General, I think you have expressed the 
opinion of some other witnesses before us that you are afraid too 
many foreign ships will use this channel and not enough American 
ships. That is about your position, is it not? 
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General Heavey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Donprro. A good many Members of Congress through the 
vears have been listening to the expressed desire and have observed 


the effort made on the part of this country to increase our trade 


with other governments of the world through reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. What would be wrong with that if they did use it, General. 

General Heavey. If we had a 27-foot channel in the Houston Ship 
Canal today we could not comply with Congress’ directive that 50 
percent of the ECA cargoes be carried in American bottoms, because 
they could not get in there. 

Mr. Donpero. In other words, General, the Houston Ship Canal 
was increased year by year to the present depth because you found out 
that you could not live very well on a 12-foot canal. 

General Heavey. We needed the greater depth for the greater 
draft of the new ships. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course. The depth of the connecting channels 
in the Great Lakes runs about from 20 feet to 25 feet. 1 am talking 
now of the deepest lock at the Soo. 

General Hravey. Yes, sir; but that is designed for lake carriers. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you willing to say to the people of the Middle 
West that that being true you are still desirous of having us bottled 
up with a 14-foot canal in the St. Lawrence seaway? 

General Hravey. I do not quite get the connection there, Mr. 
Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. You just said in answer to my question that the 
reason Why you kept increasing the Houston Ship Canal, which is 50 
miles long, was because of the increased traffic, and that it required 
that for increased commerce. 

General Heavey. I see the point now. 

\ir. Donprro,. There is no dispute about it. 

General Heavey. I see the point now. In the Houston Ship Canal 
the Federal Government invested $25,000,000 to get a 36-foot channel 
to carry 42,000,000 tons. In this case we are talking about going up 
to $600,000,000 to carry at a maximum 35,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, you are confining that simply to tonnage of 
iron ore, 

General Heavey. No, sir. I think that would be the over-all 
estimate of the tonnage through those ship channels. 

Mr. Donprero. Are you including in that the possible movement 
of wheat, petroleum products, corn, and all bulk cargo products, as 
well as articles of commerce and industrial production? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. And you think that 35,000,000 tons is the limit? 

General Heavey. Thirty-five million tons would be the limit for 
the first 5 years after the completion. 

Mr. Donprro. Then, General, how do you account for the fact 
that in a channel as shallow as the MacArthur lock at the Soo we are 
able to bring down some 80,000,000 tons per year and better? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. In lake-type vessels. 

\Ir. Donpero. Yes, sir. If you can do that on a 20- to 25-foot 

hannel, why could we not use a 27-foot channel in the St. Lawrence 
‘or the same purpose? 

General Heavey. I doubt if lake-type vessels can take the open 

as of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in storms and ice conditions. 
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Mr. Donvero. The farthest they would have to go would be 400 
miles below Montreal in the St. Lawrence River and not get out 
to the gulf. 

General Heavey. They would have to go to Seven Islands. 

Mr. Donvero. It is 1,000 miles from Montreal to the sea. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And at Seven Sister Islands it would still be 600 
miles to the sea. 

General Heavey. I have been in the Gulf of St. Lawrence off Seven 
Islands, and it seems very rough weather. 

Mr. Donpero. We have rough weather on the Great Lakes, and 
we have ships that weathered those storms and have for more than 
three-quarters of a century. 

General Heavey. They run for harbor refuge when the weather 
gets bad. 

Mr. Donvero,. That is quite natural. They do on the ocean too. 
Is that not so? 

General Hravey. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. There would be no different conditions there than 
there would be on the Great Lakes. 

General Hravey. I think it is worse there. 

Mr. Donprero. You think it is worse on the St. Lawrence River? 

General Heavey. In the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Donprro. But we are not talking about the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence for the carrying of this ore. 

General Heavey. I am talking about the Gulf of St. Lawrence off 
Seven Islands. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. And you think that would be worse than on 
the Great Lakes or the ocean? 

General Hreavey. Yes, sir. I do. 

Mr. Donprro. You want to let that answer stand? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. The full force of the North Atlantic 
storms frequently gets in there. 

Mr. Donvero. General, when you say you are opposed to this 
because it cannot be justified, you are testifying as a representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Tex.? 

General Heavey. Of the Gulf Ports Association and the Texas Ports 
Association and the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Donprro. You think 20 percent is from a selfish standpoint? 

General Heavey. That is a rough guess. Maybe 30 percent. 

Mr. Donpero. It might be 30 percent or a little more? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. It is only natural that you folks down there want 
to conserve what you have, and I do not think anybody in the Middle 
West wants to take anything away from you; but we would like our 
share of commerce. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. We are bottled up so we cannot get to the se: 
except through 14-foot channels. Do you think that is fair to leave 
it that way? 

General Heavey. I think the facilities of the ports of the United 
States and the inland waterway system can handle all of the existing 
commerce through the United States. 

Mr. Donprero. Down the Mississippi River? 
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General Heavey. And of the Gulf seaports. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know, General, that petroleum products 
move both east and west through the New York Barge Canal? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know petroleum products, even in the 14- 
foot canal, move east and west in the St. Lawrence River now? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And a large amount of tonnage? 

General Hravey. I do not think they have ever reached capacity 
either. 

Mr. Donpero. Is there any reason for you to think the ships that 
bring oil from Texas could not come from the port of Houston to the 
port of Cleveland, Chicago, or Detroit? 

General Heavey. If you had a 35-foot channel. 

Mr. Dondero. But not less than 35 feet? 

General Heavey. No, sir. None of them could pay. They could 
not afford to do it. 

Mr. Donprro. You disagree then with the Corps of Engineers? 

General Hravey. 1 do, sir, on that point. So do the oil companies 
in Houston, and in that area, and all along the Texas coast. 

Mr. Donpero. And you disagree and say that their estimate is not 
correct as to the costs and benefits? 

General Hravey. I disagree in some respects, but not totally. 

Mr. Donpero. In what respect do you disagree, General? 

General Heavey. In the cost estimates and in the flow of tonnage 
down to the seaway. ‘Those two respects. 

Mr. Donpero. In the cost estimate and in the tonnage? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. Have you made a thorough study of the possible 
traffic that would use the canal if built? 

General Heavey. | have reviewed the other studies. 1 have not 
seen the latest study. 

Mr. Donprro. I do not recall whether you said anything about it 
as a national defense project. Are you omitting that in your discus- 
sion? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir; because that is being covered by other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Donprro. Would you object to it on the basis that it was of 
no value to national defense? 

General Heavey. I would like to make my statement read that I 
concur with Captain Bradley and Admiral Bogan in that respect. 

Mr. Donpero. As an engineer of long standing and with a fine 
record, do you think that the shipment of oil or any other product 
necessary for the defense of this country, particularly iron ore, would 
be more vulnerable through the canal than it would in the open sea? 

General Heavy. Yes, sir; I do. I think the Navy could lose a 
much smaller ratio than we would lose by having the locks or dams 
blocked up. 

Mr. Donpvero. Your idea is if the locks are destroyed, of course, 
that stops commerce. 

General Heavey. All traffic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvrero. Would it be easier or harder for an enemy to destroy 
one set of locks or one system of transportation than two? 
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General Heavey. Naturally it would be harder for him to destroy 
two, but it would be very easy for him to destroy the locks and dams 
of the exposed St. Lawrence waterway, which would be the closest to 
the Arctic area. 

Mr. Donprero. You do not think that the oil tankers that would 
come from the port of Houston to use this waterway would be vul- 
nerable to enemy attack on the open sea? 

General Heavey. I did not say that. I said they would be vul- 
nerable to submarine attack. They would lose some of their 
shipments. 

Mr. Donvero. You know the record of what happened in the last 
war without my repeating it; do you not? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvrero. That is, as to what happened to your oil tankers 
and to the ore boats? 

General Heaveny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. The loss was severe, but you still insist an inland 
waterway that could be protected, 1,000 miles from the sea, would be 
more vulnerable than that? 

General Heavey. Because of the locks and dams. 

Mr. Donprro. Because of their destruction by bombing? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. What applies to those locks and dams would also 
apply to bridges over rivers on which railroads travel. They could 
be destroved too. 

General Hravey. To a lesser degree. They could be much more 
quickley replaced. 

Mr. Donpero. Or any other installation which is man-made. Even 
the port of Houston, Tex., could be destroyed. 

General Heavey. No, sir. I do not believe it could. We have no 
locks at the port of Houston, and even if an atomic bomb is dropped 
in the middle of the channel it would just give us a bigger channel. 

Mr. Donprro. But you do have docks and wharves that could be 
destroyed? 

General Heavey. They are scattered so well that no one bomb 
would put us out of action. 

Mr. Vursety. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I am wondering 
if the gentleman who comes from the great State of Texas will admit 
that the channel or anything else in Texas, or any facility there, does 
not need to be made greater, even by the dropping of a bomb. 

General Heavey. No, sir. We are making it greater all the time. 
We are deepening the channel and widening it, and making everything 
bigger down there. 

Mr. McGregor. With your own money, General? 

General Heavey. Most of it is; yes, sir. The Houston Ship Chan- 
nel is one of the few Army engineer projects where the initial amounts 
put into it were matched by local contribution of the local interests— 
over $1,000,000. 

Mr. Donprro. Then, General, you say that the port of Houston 
could continue to expand, but the northern and northeastern parts of 
the United States should not continue to expand? 

General Heavey. I think the north Great Lakes area will continue 
to expand, but we want to handle their shipments. We can do it 
better than the St. Lawrence waterway. 
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Mr. Donprero. You want to handle the shipping down the 
Mississippi River? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir; and the railroads into Houston, and the 
Intracoastal W aterway which you have already built. All we are 
asking is to use existing facilities. They are not used to 100-percent 
capacity. 1 do not think they are used to 20-percent capacity. We 
have the facilities to handle it. 

Mr. Donpero. You have the facilities in Texas to handle your oil 
products? 

General Heavey. I am speaking of the entire seacoast and entire 
inland waterway system. 

Mr. Donprro. So you do not think any further waterway would 
be necessary or even desirable in the northern part of our country? 

General Heavey. I do not believe it is necessary. No, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Then why are you afraid of the competition this 
might offer you? 

General Heavey. Because it is the taxpayers’ money that is going 
to build this St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Donpvero. It has been shown to this committee that it will be 
self-liquidating from tolls. Would you be in favor of it then? 

General Heavey. I see no necessity of it even then. 

Mr. Donprro. Not even with the payment of tolls? 

General Hravey. Not for navigation. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Then you would not want it built under any 
circumstances? 

General Hravey. Only the power part of it. 

Mr. Donprro. Just the power portion of it? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. So far as the Great Lakes are concerned, they are 
to stand there for an indefinite future period bottled up by a 14-foot 
canal with no outlet to the sea? That is the way you want it” 

General Heavey. I do not think the Great Lakes were standing in 
the past, and I de not think they will stand in the future. I think it 
has a great future in front of it, but I think the natural channels 
already available can handle all of its trafic. 

Mr. Donperro. General, I think there is one point you have not 
touched on. Do you know ef any other transportation that is as 
cheap as water transportation? 

General Heavey. In the open seas none other. Through lock 
systems it is of considerable doubt. 

Mr. Donprro. There is not any system even on the inland water- 
ways that offers as cheap transportation as that? 

General Heavey. That is right, sir. I agree. 

Mr. DonpEro. What makes you think it would be otherwise on 
the Great Lakes? 

General Hravey. I did not say it would be otherwise, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. What makes you think it would be otherwise if the 
St. Lawrence River would be opened? 

General Heavey. I do not believe I said it would be otherwise. 
All I said— 

Mr. Donprro. But you do not want that area, which involves 
about 17 States, to have as cheap water transportation as you have? 

General Heavey. We think that we have it just as cheap as they 
would get it through the St. Lawrence waterway. 
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Mr. Donvero. You do not think it would be cheap even though 
it is water transportation? 

General Heavey. I think it would be cheap, yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. You think if the interior of our country, especially 
in the Great Lakes States, is being discriminated against now bec "ause 
of having no outlet to the : sea, that it should remain that way? 

General Heavey. I do not see the discrimination myself, sir. 

Mr. DonveEro. You do not? 

General Hravey. No, sir. Nature did not give it the natural 
channel or a channel that could be easily deepened. It is a very 
expensive job to deepe n that. 

Mr. Donpero. That is true. The Lord only left the river with 
some rocks in it. He left the Houston channel about the same w ay, 
except that we had to go down there and dig it out and make it 
possible. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I think it was proper to do it, and I am not against 
that; but what I am asking is that we people in the Great Lakes 
States and the Nation have the privilege to use this waterw ay as well 
as other portions of the country, and you do not think we should 
have it. 

General Heavey. I think you have it through the existing water- 
ways and seaports. 

Mr. Donpero. The existing waterway is the Chicago drainage 
canal. That is the only way we can get into the Mississippi River. 
Is that not true? 

General Heavey. Well, short rail hauls to the other——— 

Mr. Donprro. And that is so shallow that you could not get a 
submarine down in the last war without putting pontoons under it. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. You know about that? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. And you think that condition should continue to 
exist in spite of an expanding economy in this country? 

General Heavey. No, sir. I think the factors of cost determine 
whether it should continue to exist, and also the factors of what do we 
have now. What has the Government already invested its money in? 

Mr. Donpvrero. There has been some statement made to this com- 
mittee that Canada is willing to do it alone if we do not want to do it. 
Do you think they should go ahead? 

General Heavey. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. Donpero. And if they charge tolls it is all right for this coun- 
try to pay tolls to the ¢ ‘anadian Government? 

‘General Heavey. Yes, sir. It would be better than for us to go into 
it and have their foreign-flag ships use it almost exclusively. 

Mr. Donpero. You think Canada is mistaken too in regard to the 
economic situation? 

General Heavey. I have not studied it from Canada’s point of 
view. 

Mr. Donvero. If it looks good to them from an economic stand- 
point, why should it not look good to us? 

General Hravey. Not necessarily. We have existing waterways. 
We have existing seaports. 
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Mr. Donpero. I am certain we have seaports. I grant you that. 
Those seaports were built by Federal money mostly. 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donperro. | think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Fallon, will you yield? 

Mr. Fation. Yes, Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcape. In connection with the testimony of the witness when 
he stated that Houston was the only port which contributed to its 
establishment—in an amount of $1,000,000, I think he mentioned 
I want the record to show that in regard to the establishment of the 
port of Lake Charles on the Gulf coast in my district, when this port 
was initially established, local interests contributed $7,500,000 to its 
establishment by voting a bond issue for that purpose. That is all. 

General Heavey. Mr. Larcade, I referred to dredging in the ship 
eanal. That is all I am referring to—the dredging costs. The 
Houston area contributed over $25,000,000 itself to building up its 
facilities. 

Mr. Larcapr. The city of Houston contributed $25,000,000” 

General Hravry. Yes, sir. 1 was speaking of a contribution to the 
Federal cost of putting the ship canal in. 

Mr. Larcapr. But most of the cost of the construction of the 
Houston Ship Canal was paid by the United States Government; was 
it not? 

General Heavery. As of today. At one time it was 50-50, when it 
went to the 25-foot stage. Since then the Government has done all 
of the dredging costs and the deepening. 

Mr. Larcapr. General, of the $7,500,000 contributed by local 
interests that I referred to in the construction of the port of Lake 
Charles, part of it was also used for dredging purposes. 

General Hravey. I did not believe it was used on the Federal 
channel. It may have been. Jam not familiar with that. I thought 
it was for local dredging. 

Mr. Larcape. It was utilized at the time the port was first estab- 
lished. 

General Heavry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcaps. In the initial construction of the port. 

General Hravey. I see. 

Mr. Larcapr. Local interests contributed $7,500,000. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauton. General, there has been much talk about this being 
an outlet to the sea. Is it really an outlet to the sea? I mean, by 
that, the tvpe of ship we use now in foreign commerce and most of the 
types of ships that foreign commerce uses in transocean transporta- 
tion; could they use the 27-foot channel? 

General Hravey. Mr. Fallon, I would answer that this way: The 
Houston ship canal, in comparing that with the proposed seaway we 
found almost 90 percent of our ships that came in or went out had a 
draft that would not fit the St. Lawrence seaway in fresh water. 

Mr. Fauion. Is that not true of most seacoast harbors? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatiton. What type of ship could navigate the channel? 

General Heavey. Only foreign-flag ships. 
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Mr. Fatuon. Only foreign-flag ships? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. They draw a smaller draft. They do 
not care if they have a 40-man crew on there because they do not 
pay them very much. The American merchant marine has to pay 
American wages. 

Mr. Fauion. So that the foreign shipping from the Midwest would 
be served to a much greater extent than the commerce coming into 
this country that would have to unload at one of our ports and ship 
by rail into the Middle West? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. General, there was some testimony here last week—I 
do not know whether you were here—which stated that the sum of all 
the money used in developing our seaports both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific did not amount to much more than the cost of this project. 

General Hravey. I was not present, but I am fairly certain that is 
an accurate statement. 

Mr. Fatton. That is an accurate statement? 

General Hnavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. What would you say the ratio for the money that 
was used in developing our ports would be as compared with this 
seaway on a cost-to-benefit basis? 

General Heavey. The ratio of the benefit of our seaports on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts would be many times the benefits. 

Mr. Fatton. When you say many times, do you mean 100 times? 

General Heavey. One hundred. I would make a rough guess it 
would run on the average at least 100 times. 

Mr. Fation. So that this country is getting 100 times more benefit 
out of the money used to develop our ports than is contemplated 
being put into the seaway? 

General Heavey. I would say 50 to 100 times. 

Mr. Fatton. General, Mr. Dondero spoke so glowingly of the 
Army engineers and the work that they have performed in this 
country, and | think it is true. But do you know from your experi- 
ence how many occasions there are where a project was authorized 
at a certain estimated cost and exceeded the estimated cost? 

General Hravey. I have no figures on that. I know it has done 
so many times. 

Mr. Fatton. Many times? 

General Heavey. Many times. 

Mr. Fatton. Many more times than they kept within § their 
estimated cost? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. In the last few years I am speaking 
of now. That is certainly true in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you think this project could be completed for the 
amount of money that the Army engineers estimated? 

General Hravey. I would be willing to take a $100 bet that it 
could not. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you have any estimate of just how far short 
they might be? 

General Heavey. I think Captain Bradley’s figures may have been 
a little extreme, but not too extreme. Probably somewhere between 
40 and 100 percent. 

Mr. Faution. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Angell. 
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Mr. Ancetut. Mr. Chairman. General Heavey, assuming that 
this project is economically justified and assuming it would be built, 
let us say, in 5 years, do you think it would be wise under the exist- 
ing economy and with the emergency which we are in, to construct 
the project at this time? 

General Heavey. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. ANGELL. Would it not be a very heavy drain on the strategic 
and critical materials that are needed immediately for the pressing 
war needs and rearmament program? 

General Heavey. Undoubtedly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnGevi. Do you believe that that amount of critical material 
could be more equitably used in other war projects which are needed 
now? 

General Hreavey. | do. 

Mr. ANGELL. In the rearmament program that is under way? 

General Heravey. | do. 

Mr. Anceui. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Me. Trimble. 

Mr. Trimpie. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeoor. General, I note that you have had quite a lot of 
experience in channel depths that are necessary to make a project a 
paving proposition. I recall your statement and I take it from that 
statement that vour knowledge and experience and from your work in 
the Houston Canal is to the effect that it has been proven beyond a 
doubt it was necessary to go from the 12-foot depth to the 32-foot 
depth channel. Is that right? 

General Hxavey. The present authorized channel is 36 feet. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thirty-six feet? 

General Heavey. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then that was the basis of your statement that 
in your opinion this 27-foot channel would not be adequate or a 
paving proposition and it would at least require a 30-foot or 35-foot 
channel. 

General Heavey. For American ships. 

Mr. McGreeGor. Thank vou. I have an awful time keeping my 
friend from Michigan from confusing the record. I want to correct 
just one statement he made a few minutes ago when he said that this 
committee has been shown that this project is self-liquidating. I 
think my distinguished friend probably has gone bevond his own per- 
sonal knowledge. It might have been proven to my friend that it was 
self-liquidating, but I know one member of this committee to whom it 
has not been proven it is self-liquidating. I just wanted to clear the 
record. 

Mr. Donnvero. Will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr. McGreaor. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. Donvero. The statement I made to the witness was based on 
the statement of General Pick, who appeared before us and testified 
that he believes it is self-liquidating. It is already in the record, so 
that is not a misstatement on my part. 

Mr. McGrecor. You said that the committee has been shown. I 
do not think the committee has been shown that it is self-liquidating. 
It might have been shown to my friend from Michigan, but it has not 
been shown to the member from Ohio. 
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That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnrk. Mr. Chairman, I have just one or two questions. 
You then disagree with General Pick’s statement that the benefit-to- 
cost ratio would be 3 to 1 on the navigation end of this project? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. Iam forced to disagree with that. 

Mr. Buarnrk. Do you have any figures or any break-down of figures 
to substantiate that which vou could put in the record now or later on? 

General Heavey. No, sir. It is a merely a matter of opinion be- 
cause many of his justifications were predictions which we do not think 
would be justified, but which in his opinion are, and which in our opin- 
ion would not be. I do recall back in Cleveland when I was working 
on the project that the ratio was very, very much smaller. Probably 
around 1.1 to 1. 

Mr. Buarnik. At the end of your statement where you gave the 
three reasons summarizing your reasons for opposing the project, in 
No. 2 you state: 

It is not a defense project for reasons given by previous expert witnesses. 


The only reason I recall was that it was vulnerable to attack and not 
that it was not necessary to defense. They claimed or felt it was not 
necessary to defense, but did not offer any evidence to support their 
opinions. 

General Heavey. As I recall it, Mr. Blatnik, the statement was 
made that an attempt to defend the numerous locks and dams of the 
seaway would disperse our defensive efforts so greatly that it would be 
a liability for us to try to defend the seaway. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Buarnik. I have a final question. The huge amounts of 
money which the Federal Government has invested in developing the 
inland waterway system have contributed to our economic well-being 
in the country as a whole, as well as in respect of sections of the 
country, has it not? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buatnikx, Cheap transportation is a good thing, is it not? 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buatrnik. You are all for it? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biuarnik. And we are all for it. [ will be very frank here, 
without trying to be personal, that I get just a little bit upset when 
people come around and say, “We are opposed to a project as it may 
divert traffic.” On this committee I have been just as interested in 
the problems of the seaports, both the Atlantic and the west coast. 
Three vears ago, when the ranking minority leader, Mr. Dondero, was 
chairman of the committee, the committee then made a trip which was 
a most interesting and informative trip along the west coast to see the 
facilities about which I had read and of which I had seen charts, 
but had very little understanding of. I saw irrigation, and reclama- 
tion, and flood control, and power projects in that great far West and 
Northwest and Southwest of which I had little knowledge before. I 
was tremendously impressed. We were concerned about helping those 
people help themselvers, and helped them develop those great re- 
sources just as much as the people out there were. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. Buarnik. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. Donprro. We have been using the figure of $566,000,000 as 
the cost of the seaway. That is not correct because $200,000,000 is 
allocated to power from that, which leaves $366,000,000 as the cost of 
the seaway. I think the record should show that. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would it not have been more nearly accurate to say 
$192,000,000 than $200,000,000, Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donprero, That is the estimate on the power. 

Mr. Picker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. It is so close that we are not going to quibble 
about it. 

Mr. Prckerr. For $8,000,000 under these circumstances none of 
us can quibble. 

Mr. Donvsro. That is right. Not even with the vast costs of the 
harbor installations. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield for 
one figure which I think ought to go into the record at this point, on 
the testimony of General Heavey. There has been handed to me the 
figures as of June 30, 1948, as to the cost of our harbor work in the 
United States, and the maintenance cost. The figures are as follows: 

The cost of new work is $789,000,000. 

The cost of maintenance is $420,000,000, or a total of $1,209,000,000. 
It is not a small investment, and I think it is a good investment. 

Mr. McGrecor. Whose figures are you quoting? 

Mr. Donprro. From the Corps of Army Engineers. 

General Heavey. I understood the question earlier was on new 
work only. It was approximately the same amount. 

Mr. Donprro. That is $790,000,000. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. I maintain—to complete my statement when I was 
stopped—that water transportation on a large scale has, with very 
few exceptions throughout the world as well as in this country here, 
contributed to economic growth and well-being and increased indus- 
try, as is so clear in the case of Houston. I am all for it. 1 believe 
that is a sound and proper method of resource use. 

We are interested in having the use of this great resource—the 
greatest in the world. The power alone on the international section 
has been described as the greatest undeveloped resource in the North 
American Continent. In every instance where there has been oppo- 
sition by those who felt they would be hurt in some manner or other, 
such as at TVA, and earlier the Panama Canal, and later on Bonne- 
ville and Boulder Dam and these other great projects out in the North- 
west and Southwest, in every instance the record shows after comple- 
tion that there was an economic gain by all groups. 

We are very distressed up our way, very distressed, to have expres- 
sions of the type that you state here that you are opposed to this 
because it would divert traffic from other routes. 

General Heavey. We are opposed to it not on the general state- 
ments you made, Mr. Blatnik, but we are opposed to this because of 
the cost. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapg. Does the gentleman from Illinois have any questions? 

Mr. Vursevy. I never have a question unless I am trying to elicit 
information. I do not want to clutter up the record by making 
speeches. I have no statement to make and no questions to ask at 
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this time. I think there have been sufficient questions asked to cover 
the points I might be interested in. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you. 

Mr. Vursetu. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. General Heavey, I am interested in your statement to 
the effect that 20 percent approximately, or perhaps a greater per- 
centage as qualified on your cross-examination, of your objection to 
this project is based on selfish interest. Do we on the committee 
properly interpret that statement to mean that you think the con- 
struction of the seaway portion of this St. Lawrence project. will 
reduce the water commerce of the Gulf of Mexico ports by 20 percent? 

General Heavey. We have not been able to come to a definite 
percentage on that but in our port meetings we sort of made a vote 
around to try to figure out how they would stand on this project. 1 
pointed out that undoubtedly we had a selfish interest in it because 
it would hurt us. Then I said put one basis on how much of your 
opinion is selfish and how much for the national problem. We came 
out about 20-80, but we did not make any definite cost studies. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then you have no figures upon which to sustain the 
assertion of your estimate that the Gulf ports will be damaged in the 
amount of commerce they carry if this project is completed? 

General Heavey. We have statements from shippers but we do 
not have definite figures. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then, General, I think candor would require me to 
tell you I cannot agree with your statement that there is going to be 
material injury to Gulf ports until we have some figures on which to 
sustain the assertion. 

General Hravey. We can get a statement from shippers. 

Mr. Prexerr. I think if we are to give substantial effect to your 
contention here—and bear in mind I am from Texas and I am in- 
terested in Texas, the whole Southwest, the whole South, and the 
whole country—in order to give effect to your contention that there 
is going to be material damage to Gulf ports from Florida to Mexico, 
this committee ought to be furnished with some figures to sustain your 
assertion. 

General Heavey. Mr. Pickett, we cannot get definite figures on 
that until we find out what the tolls are going to be on said waterway 
We get general answers only. 

Mr. Pickertr. For the purpose of arriving at vour conclusions to 
sustain your statement of the estimated damage you would suffer, or 
the reduction in traffic, please use the figures that are given on tolls 
in the Department of Commerce’s statement and the Department of 
the Interior’s statement which have been submitted in this record. 
I think that is the only fair basis on which we can arrive at any esti- 
mates under the present state of the record. 

If there is going to be any material diminution in the amount of 
Gulf-port traffic as a result of the construction of this seaway, then in 
justice to vourself and the claimants of that you ought te make the 
study and furnish the figures. If your figures do not justify the state- 
ment, then I think in all candor we ought not to give the statement 
any weight. 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pickert. 1 try to look at this thing from the standpoint of 
what is the best interest of the country as a whole. Frankly, if the 
construction of this project as a navigation enterprise were to be 
justified in the whole picture, 1 do not know that I could give too much 
effect to the fact that there might be some small damage to New 
Orleans, or Mobile, or Houston, or Galveston, or some other port, 
because I do not represent just my home town in Texas or my own 
State in these matters. I try to represent the whole country. But, 
as I view this project, there are other major factors to be considered as 
we look at it from the standpoint of the whole picture. Now, if this 
is an item of some consequence, then the committee is entitled to the 
facts. That is more of a statement on my part than a question, but 
1 think vou get the import of what we would like to have you furnish. 

General Heavey. Yes, sir. Our Gulf Port Association will be glad 
to work on that. We will use these tolls stated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Pickerr. You referred a few moments ago to the fact that 
through the port of Houston last year there flowed 42 million toas of 
water-borne commerce. 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. And I believe you stated the total Federal cost of 
construction of the Houston ship channel, with the turning basins and 
the other things needed to make Houston a port, has been $25,000,000? 

General Heavey. In round figures. 

Mr. Pickerr. So, to date, the Federal Government has invested 
approximately $25,000,000 in a project that results in 42,000,000 tons 
per vear of water-borne commerce? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Picxerr. | believe the most liberal estimate that has been made 
in this record of the water-borne commerce that will flow through the 
St. Lawrence seaway project when completed is 84 million tons. Is 
that right? 

General Heavey. Yes. 

Mr. Pickerr. That is just twice what went through the port of 
Houston last vear. Is that correct? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. Now, if we take a $566,000,000 project for the St. 
Lawrence seaway navigation and power development and subtract 
from it the estimated round total of $192,000,000 for power develop- 
ment only, we have a balance of $374,000,000 that is allocated to the 
total cost of this project for navigation; do we not? 

General Hravey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. That $374,000,000 is approximately 15 times the 
amount of money of Federal costs that will be put into the St. Law- 
rence seaway for navigation as compared to the amount that has been 
put into the Houston port for navigation, if my arithmetic is correct. 

General Hravey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. So, we would be putting a Federal cost of 15 times 
as much money into the St. Lawrence seaway for just twice the amount 
of traffic, if we accept the most liberal estimate. Would not that be 
right? 

General Hreavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickxetrr. Now, General Heavey, you made reference in your 
statement here to the fact that on a 27-foot project the cost based on 
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1948 dollars would be allocated 64.2 percent to navigation, but that 
if we went to a 35-foot project the cost in 1948 dollars for the naviga- 
tion would be 59.2 percent. I would like to have you explain to the 
committee why there is a reduction in the percentage of costs for navi- 
gation when you approximately double or a little more than double 
the total cost of the project. What is the reasoning on that? 

General Heavey. The reason for that, Mr. Pickett, is that the 
power part of the project does not increase in cost according to the 
depth of the navigable channel. It changes somewhat, I understand, 
but the percentage of the deeper channel that goes to navigation works 
out smaller. These figures were furnished from the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Pickerr. I would have had the impression that, with no sub- 
stantially greater increase in the cost of the power installation, a 35- 
foot project would show a far greater increase in the cost of the naviga- 
tion works. That is, if we went to 35 feet instead of staying at 27 
feet, we would have shown an increased percentage in the cost for 
navigation. That is the thing that perhaps I am not mathemati- 
cally minded enough to understand readily, but I would like to have 
an explanation of it. 

General Hravey. I think the Chief of Engineers would have to 
make that. I do not know. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then you accept his statement of that percentage 
Is that right? 

General Hreavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickxerr. If he is correct, I do not quite understand the 
arithmetic; but, if he is not correct, that would be a substantiation of 
the fact that his cost estimates as a whole are not correct. Would it 
not? There has been reference here in the testimony, both of you 
and other witnesses, of the possibility of Canada constructing the 
project by itself and we would have to pay tolls. As I understand it, 
we are going to have to pay tolls anyhow if this thing is authorized 
under the present principles involved. Are we not? 

General Heavey. If it is going to be self-liquidating, there would 
have to be tolls. 

Mr. Pickerr. As far as you know, would it make any substantial 
difference in the amount of toll we would have to pay? 

General Heavey. If it was a 27-foot project, | think American 
ships would pay very little money in tolls. 

Mr. Pickerr. Do you know of any proposal for Canada to con- 
struct the project deeper than 27 feet? 

General Heavey. | never heard of any. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then this argument about whether we are going to 
pay any tolls on that seaway if Canada built it is of no substantial 
consequence, as I understand your position? 

General Hravey. Certainly it seems that way to me. 

Mr. Pickerr. Even if we would, we are going to have to pay tolls 
on our own project. So, it would not make any difference whether 
Canada built it or whether we did. 

Genera] Hnavey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. That is all. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the signal for a roll call, but Mr. Seudder 
has been waiting here. Do you have any questions, Mr. Scudder? 
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Mr. Scupper. I will be brief. T have just three questions. Would 
the toll rates jointly arrived at be sufficient to operate and amortize 
the investment of this project in your opinion? 

General Heavey. I am not qualified to answer that question 
because I have not dealt recently with that subject. 

Mr. Scupprer. Would it not be to the advantage of Canada to 
keep the rates at the very lowest possible base because of the fact 
that they are going to receive the main advantage in the exporting 
of ore and other products from that country, possibly to the point 
where they might demand a free toll? 

General Heavey. I should certainly say so, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. In the over-all, would it not be more to the advan- 
tage of Canada and the foreign shippers, as they would be getting the 
great bulk of the business because of their lower labor scales, which 
are far lower than we have here in the United States, and it would 
mean that American shipping could not compete with foreign-regis- 
tered ships in the transportation of their products over the canal? 

Generai Hreavey. That is certainly true of a 27-foot project; ves, 
sir. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, American shipping could not com- 
pete with foreign shipping in the canal under the present program? 

General Heavey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupprr. That is all the questions I have. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. General, vou do not oppose the use of Federal funds 
to implement waterways; do vou? 

General Heavey. I think the present policy of the Congress to do 
the dredging of only the channel itself is a very fair and far-seeing 
policy. It should not include the construction of wharves and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Smiru. You do not think it is proper for Federal money to be 
used to subsidize one type of transportation system in competition 
with another type; do you? 

General Heavey. I think in regard to waterways, to the extent the 
Congress has gone in restricting it to dredging channels and locks and 
dams of the Ohio River, for instance, that that policy is the fair policy. 

Mr. Smrra. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. The committee will stand 
adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a, m. 
the following day, Friday, April 13, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Larcapg. The committee will come to order. The committee 
is sitting for the purpose of further consideration of House Joint 
Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, and 159, and H. R. 2536, approving 
the agreement between the United States and Canada relating to the 
development of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
for national security and continental defense of the United States 
and Canada, and providing for making the St. Lawrence seaway 
self-liquidating. 

We are very glad to hear one of our colleagues who is scheduled to 
appear this morning as a witness, the Honorable Cleveland M. 
Bailey, Member of Congress from West Virginia. At this time we 
will be glad to hear Mr. Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for 
the purpose of the record, | am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey 
of the Third West Virginia District. 

| appear in behalf of all the citizens of West Virginia to protest the 
approval, by your committee, of the pending proposal to provide for 
the construction of an all-water route to enable oceangoing vessels to 
enter the Great Lakes. 

| have, as a Member of Congress, always favored river, harbor, and 
other waterway projects. If circumstances would permit, 1 would 
favor this proposal. I cannot be a party to any action that is certain 
to destroy the leading industry of my State. 

“Coal is king’ in West Virginia. We now produce 100,000,000 
tons annually more than is produced by any other State. Our total 
production exceeds 168,000,000 tons. This industry is the major 
source of State and local revenue and yields in excess of $20,000,000 
annually in taxes. It must be preserved in order to avert economic 
disaster. The jobs of 125,000 miners are at stake, to say nothing of 
the economic effect on our railroads. 

I feel sure that you gentlemen are all fully aware of the fight which 
I waged some weeks ago on the floor of the House, in writing an 
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“escape clause” into the legislation to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This was done in order, primarily, to protect this 
same coal industry. 

In this reciprocal-trade fight, you will recall that I placed in the 
record full proof that the coal industry of my State was being destroyed 
by the importation of 1,200,000 barrels of cheap fuel oil daily from 
Saudi Arabia and Venezuela. This crude oil is produced at a cost 
of 41 cents per barrel abroad as compared to a cost of $2.65 cents per 
barrel here in America. It is being transported in oil tankers to our 
eastern and Gulf ports, particularly New Jersey, where it is refined. 
After taking out the gasoline, lubricating oils, and other distillates, 
there remains only cheap fuel oil that represents 17 cents of the original 
41 cents’ cost of production. 

It is this cheap fuel oil that has driven West Virginia coal out of our 
eastern markets, particularly in New England, where it is being 
delivered by tankers. In 1948 West Virginia sold 21,000,000 tons of 
coal in New England and New York. In 1949 this had dropped to a 
total of 13,000,000 tons, and in 1950 it dropped to slightly more than 
10,000,000 tons. Practically all of this tonnage has been displaced 
with cheap fuel oil. Four barrels of this residual fuel oil has the same 
B. t. u. as 1 ton of West Virginia coal. 

This fuel oil is sold for $1.60 per barrel, and for $6.40 they ean buy 
an equal amount of heating capacity as in 1 ton of West Virginia coal 
that for production and transportation costs $10.95 per ton, without 
any profit to the producer. 

Five large American oil companies and one British company, the 
Anglo Iranian, have the foreign concessions for this oil. Their profits 
have been skyrocketing the past few years due to their sale of this oil 
for $1.60 per barrel that only cost 17 cents initially. 

In testimony taken by both the House and Senate Labor Committees 
some months ago, it was determined that 1,200,000 barrels of this oil 
was being imported daily. It was also determined that imports in 
excess of 350,000 barrels daily would injure both the independent oil 
companies and the coal industry. 

I have gone into this matter of oil imports in some detail because it 
has a direct bearing on the question of constructing the St. Lawrence 
seaway. In peacetime West Virginia ships 84 percent of its coal 
production into the Great Lakes markets. Once you build their 
seaway, these same tankers that bring this cheap oil to our eastern 
seaboard will enter the Great Lakes to refineries in cities like Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago, and West Virginia coal will be driven from 
the lake markets just as it has been driven from its eastern markets. 

There is still another sound reason why West Virginia and other 
coal-producing States are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway. There 
are proven deposits of coal of approximately 2 billion tons in Nova 
Scotia at the entrance to this St. Lawrence River. These coal deposits 
are now being operated. The production for the year 1949 was 
6,182,000 tons and for the year 1950, 6,428,000 tons. Considerable 
shipments of this coal, particularly coke, is being imported into the 
United States. The fact that it is excellent coking coal makes it a 
dangerous possibility in competition with our West Virginia product in 
the manufacture of steel. 

I have not been able to secure the cost on a tonnage basis of produc- 
ing coal in Nova Scotia, nor is it possible to determine what the water 
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freight rates are on this coal to our lake ports, should we build this 
seaway. I do know that the average cost per ton to produce coal ia 
the central West Virginia fields is $3.97, and when we add the all-rail 
freight rates from Beckley, W. Va., to Milwaukee, Wis., which are 
$5.04 per ton, it would cost $9.01 per ton without any profit to the 
producer. 

Assuming that the cost of producing a ton of coal in the Welsh 
mines in England which is $6.43 and a fair estimate of the cost of 
production in Nova Scotia, there would be a margin of $2.58 per ton 
io cover freight (all-water) on this Nova Scotia coal to Milwaukee, 
where it lesion compete with our West Virginia product, which faces 
another boost in freight rates in applications now before the Interstate 
(‘ommerce Commission. 

In Great Britain the Government owns the merchant marine and 
under the Government subsidy she offers in the form of cheap freight 
rates to encourage the sale of her product abroad. I am convinced 
that even English-produced coal could compete for our lake markets. 
One thing is sure, the British ships coming in to Canada for grain 
would stop at Nova Scotia, the entrance to the St. Lawrence, and take 
on coal for sale in both American and Canadian lake ports. 

Today three of the Nation’s major rail systems operate in West 
Virginia. I refer to the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. They all receive the major part of their 
revenue from coal shipments. They cannot exist without these 
revenues. Do the proponents of this project have a plan to provide 
financial rehabilitation to these rail systems when they are made 
insolvent by this ill-advised action? Do they have jobs to offer the 
more than 150,000 miners and other workmen who stand to lose their 
employment? Do they want to tax the coal and rail industries to 
raise Federal money in the amount of half a billion dollars to build this 
seaway? 

[ plead with you, gentlemen of the committee, for a realistic ap- 
proach to this problem. On every hand we hear the cry for economy 
in Government. Then why this proposed project, when we are 
cutting out, for the duration of the emergency, every item of expendi- 
ture not directly connected with the war effort? I might add, Mr. 
Chairman, we have cut off appropriations for projects far more 
important to our defense effort. I refer to the Sutton Reservoir, in 
West Virginia, where the administration, through the Budget Office 
and our Appropriations Committee, have suspended appropriations 
despite the fact that the major purpose of this project is to remove the 
flood hazard to the nation’s largest chemical plants, so vital to our 
defense. Charleston, W. Va., is the chief chemical center of the 
world. Here, our Army engineers say, that one alone of seven large 
plants could suffer potential flood damages of $20,000,000. 

The proponents of this seaway project want to take advantage of 
ile war hysteria to gain approval when they could not get it in more 
normal times, for economic values, not war scare, would be the yard- 
stick to measure its value. I am, of course, interested in the iron-ore 
leposits in Labrador, as a future reserve for use in America. It might 

well, before we build this great seaway, to inquire who owns these 
Labrador ore reserves. 

The backers of this project say it will be self-liquidating; that the 

oll charges collected will carry the load. May I inquire if our good 
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neighbor, Canada, has agreed on these toll rates? Millions of bushel: 
of Canadian wheat now shipped by rail to our eastern seaports fo: 
reshipment to Europe will go outward through this seaway. Have we 
any assurance that Canada won’t demand free clearance for her 
wheat shipments? I doubt seriously if the tolls collected will cove: 
the ordinary maintenance and operating charges. 

I shall not take the time of the committee to answer the far. 
fetched arguments advanced by the proponents of this project. 
Permit me to say, however, that the idea is somewhat fantastic. It 
cannot be justified economically. It will do more harm to othe: 
sections of our Nation than any good that will come to the limited 
section of our population that it will serve. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present West Virginia’s side of 
this question. I sincerely hope your committee will, in its wisdom, 
report this matter unfavorably. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. Congressman, you and I are on one side on most 
problems that confront us. Now we are on opposing sides. 

Mr. Battey. I sincerely regret that situation. 

Mr. Donprro. We have been associated together a good many 
years and have always exhibited a great friendship toward each other, 
and I assure you I want that to remain, and regardless of what our 
official duties are here it shall remain as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Baitey. I would like to say to the gentleman from Michigan 
at this time that maybe I am wrong in my position on this. At some 
time in the future I may be in the same position that the man was 
when he was hauled off before a magistrate and charged with throwing 
a brick through a plate-glass window. When the magistrate said 
to him, ‘‘Sam, why did you do it?” He said, ‘‘At the time I thought 
it was the proper thing to do.” 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Bailey, your main objections to the proposed 
waterway are two: First, from the economic standpoint; and, secondly, 
as to its competition with the coal industry of your State. 

Mr. Battey. That is the primary one. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to assure you I have a very kindly and 
friendly feeling toward the coal industry, having been engaged in the 
selling of coal at one time in my life. There are two competitors to 
the coal industry that you did not mention. ‘Those two competitors 
both come from Texas. 

I do not know what is happening in your part of the world, but | 
can tell you what is happening up in Michigan. Our people are 
forsaking using coal for natural gas and oil. I do not think that it is 
the fault of the coal industry itself so far as the use of that material is 
concerned. 

Can you tell the committee what the cause is for our people turning 
to gas and oil? 

Mr. Baitey. Well, I will say that the gentleman has a point there 
when he calls attention to the fact that a lot of the coal markets have 
been lost to natural gas and to fuel oil; but his point is not well taken 
in the matter of fuel oil because that fuel oil that is going into com- 
petition is not produced domestically. It is foreign oil that makes it 
possible to do that, and which enters into this. 

Mr. Donvero. I think most of the oil in our country comes from 
the State of Texas. 
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Mr. Batiey. I would like to inform the gentleman right now 1,200,- 
000 barrels of foreign oil are coming in daily and approximately 40 
percent of the production of Oklahoma and Texas is being held back 
because there is no market for it because of this cheap fuel. 

Mr. Donvero. That is because of the foreign oil. 

Mr. Battey. That does have one advantage from the standpoint 
of national defense in that it keeps our oil reserves available for future 
use. But, at the same time it is devastating on the revenues of States 
like Oklahoma and Texas that get most of their revenue from oil 
production that cannot be produced because of this foreign im- 
portation. 

Mr. Donvero. But, coming back to the real cause of the diminish- 
ing use of coal in my State—— 

Mr. Batiey. | will agree with the gentleman that the high price of 
coal has probably priced us out of a good bit of the market. If that 
is the point the gentleman wants to make, I will concede it. 

Mr. Donpero. That is one point; but the other point is this, and 
] think you will agree with it: The discussion among the public is the 
uncertainty of getting coal. The people of my area do not want to 
be dependent upon some struggle inside the coal industry to get fuel 
when they need it. 

Mr. Bariey. I would like to say this to the gentleman: That the 
coal industry is a wasting industry. If a mine that costs hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to open is once put into operation and is not 
continuously operated, in a matter of a year or two it is a complete loss. 

Now, by the fact that this foreign oil is coming in here and taking 
our markets away, we are going to have to abandon a lot of our 
operations. If, for instance, Russia should come down and take over 
the Iranian and Saudi Arabian oil fields we are going to have to go 
back to our native fuel, coal. 

Mr. Donprero. And you think, Mr. Bailey, that if the seaway is 
opened it will bring in foreign imports of coal in competition with 
your industry? 

Mr. Bartey. They will erect refineries at Cleveland and Detroit 
and Chicago just like they have on the Jersey coast today, and they 
will refine that oil and take our coal markets with that cheap residual 
fuel oil. 

Mr. Donpero. And that would be oil from outside continental 
United States? 

Mr. Batuey. Exactly. 

Mr. Donprro. What would you say to this committee in regard to 
the importation of oil from the Alberta field in Canada? Would that 
also be in competition with coal? 

Mr. Batrey. It will be, but I would not have the objection to that 
that 1 would have to this. 

Mr. Donprro. No, because that will come in regardless of whether 
the seaway is built. 

Mr. Battey. That is true. 

Mr. Donprero. That would have no part in it. Mr. Bailey, what 
was the total coal production of the United States last year? 

Mr. Battey. About 666,000,000 tons, of which West Virginia pro- 
duced 168,000,000. 

Mr. Donprero. And about 86 percent comes from your State? 
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Mr. Battery. No, sir. The total production was about 666,000,000 
tons. 

Mr. Donpero. Oh, yes. I understood that. But 86 percent of 
that comes from your State? 

Mr. Barttey. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. What percent? 

Mr. Barter. Only 168,000,000 tons annually. 

Mr. Donpvero. Or about one-fourth? 

Mr. Battery. But that is 100,000,000 tons more than is produced in 
any other State in the Nation. 

Mr. Donprro. What have been the total imports of coal into the 
United States from foreign countries? 

Mr. BarLey. Practically nothing except some coke coming in from 
these Nova Scotia mines. There is a certain part of that Nova 
Seotia coal—that was about 6,000,000 tons, but it did not all come 
into the United States. Just a part of it did. They are sending in a 
high-grade coke for steel manufacture. 

Mr. Donprro. From Nova Scotia? 

Mr. Baitey. That is right. 

Mr. Donpvero. You do not know the amount of that tonnage? 

Mr. Barney. No. Not the exact amount of it. 

Mr. Donpero. Would it be something like 314,000 tons? 

Mr. Bamey. It might be. 

Mr. Donprro. Which would be a very insignificant amount com- 
pared with 666,000,000 tons produced in this country. 

Mr. Battery. But it does show the possibility that that Nova 
Scotian coal would be in competition for our lake markets if we build 
the seaway. 

Mr. Donprero. You think it would come farther inland than 
Montreal, where it can come now? 

Mr. Batvey. Certainly. 1 think those grain ships that will want 
to go to British ports from the Lakes, naturally they come over in 
ballast at the present time, and naturally they are going to stop at 
Nova Scotia and pick up Nova Scotian coal for delivery to the very 
same ports where they pick up their grain. 

Mr. Donvero. Can you tell the committee what the amount of 
coal exports are from this country to other countries? 

Mr. Baitey. No. Not to be even approaching a correct answer, 
for the simple reason that right now with the situation here in our own 
country, do not get the idea that the coal industry is prosperous. A 
lot of our mines are only working 3 or 4 days a week. They are going 
out now for foreign markets. 

Mr. Donprro. For coal? 

Mr. Bariey. And there is more coal being exported now than there 
has been at any time within the last 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Donvero. Maybe I can help you. 

Mr. Baitey. I did not know that would have a bearing on this 
hearing here this morning, and I did not take the trouble to look it up. 

Mr. Donpero. I can tell you the amount of exports is about 
20,000,000 tons, which would be about 3 percent of the amount pro- 
duced in the United States. Do you anticipate that that amount 
might be increased if the seaway were built? 

Mr. Bartey. Certainly. 
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Mr. Donprro. And so help your market, rather than hurt your 
market? 

Mr. Batxey. It will hurt our coal market, of course, because we 
would have to consider that Nova Scotian coal as import coal. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you not think if Canada believed that it was 
economically feasible to ship that coal farther inland that they would 
do it now? 

Mr. BatLtey. You mean if it were possible to get it beyond the 
St. Lawrence obstruction? 

Mr. Donpgero. No. Do you not think they would ship more coal 
inland, if it were economically feasible, than they do at the present 
time? 

Mr. Baitny. I would like to say to the gentleman that the biggest 
obstruction to the shipment of coal is the terrifically high freight rate. 
Did you notice that freight rate from Beckley, W. Va., to Milwaukee? 
$5.04 a ton. 

Mr. Donprro. That is by rail. 

Mr. Baitey. By rail. 

Mr. Donprro. What would it be by water? 

Mr. Bariey. I would say probably 25 or 30 percent of your all-rail 
rate. 

Mr. Donpero. It would be less than that. You are not against 
cheap transportation of coal, are you? 

Mr. Bartey. Certainly not. 

Mr. Donpero. You are not against that? 

Mr. Bartey. One of our big handicaps in competing is the fact 
that we have to pay these terrifically high freight rates. 

Mr. Donprero. That is right; and the coal industry does enjoy a 
lower water rate when the coal goes up the Great Lakes by water. 
Is that not true? You get the advantage of that, do vou not? 

Mr. Bartey. There is not too much difference between the all-rail 
freight rate from, say, central West Virginia to Milwaukee, than 
there would be if you shipped it to the Lakes and loaded it on a boat 
and then transported it to Milwaukee. 

Mr. Donpero. Is it not true, Mr. Bailey, most of the coal that 
comes from your State is loaded on lake steamers at the Lake Erie 
ports. along the shore of Ohio? 

Mr. Bartey. That is true of the coal from the northern part, but 
most of the southern coal is all-rail rates direct. 

\Ir. Donpero. That would be from the southern part? 

Mr. Bartey. From the southern part of my State. 

Mr. Donprro. That goes in a different direction? 

Mr. Bartry. That is right. 

Mr. Donpnrro. To the Northwest mainly? 

Mr. Baitey. That is right. 

Mr. Donprro. Outside of that one deposit of coal in Nova Scotia 
vou know of no other source that would be imported into the United 
States, do you? 

Mr. Bartey. Let me say this to vou: I did make a point in my 
presentation that I was convinced with the British Government 
owning its merchant marine and offering subsidies to its producers, 
that it might even be possible to bring Welsh coal in in competition 
with our lake trade, because they could produce coal right now under 
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the nationalization of their mines that is costing them $6.43 a ton to 
produce in England right now. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Then would not West Virginia coal have to com- 
pete with the foreign coal as it found markets along the Atlantic 
seaboard first? ' 

Mr. Bartey. | want to call your attention to one peculiar situa- 
tion there. ‘Today those British ships that pick up Canadian grain— 
those British ships coming to Canada are coming over with ballast. 
It is a possibility if you build that seaway they will come over loaded 
with Welsh coal, and there will be a subsidy on the freight rates, 
because the British Government owns the merchant marine. I am 
fearful that will develop. 

Mr. Donvero. That they would bring over English coal? 

Mr. Battey. Certainly, in preference to coming over in ballast. 

Mr. Donvero. But they have not done so up to the present time, 
have they? 

Mr. Battery. No. 

Mr. Donvero. They could do it to supply such ports as Quebec 
and Montreal, and other Canadian cities. 

The CHarrMaAN. I am sorry to interrupt, Mr. Bailey, but we had 
arranged for Mr. MeDougall, of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, to testify here this morning. He has to be back in Ontario 
Monday morning. Would it be all right for you to come in during 
next week? 

Mr. Battey. Surely. I will come back any time the committee 
wants me to and I will come back loaded with a few more statistics, 
if the gentleman from Michigan is going to fire questions at me. 

I am glad to come any time. The fact of the matter is, I asked for 
10 minutes now because I did not know anybody was going to ask me 
any questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. We will now 
hear from Mr. McDougall. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. McDOUGALL, PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE, 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Dr. McDouacatu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


My name is John Lorne McDougail. By profession, I am a teacher 
holding the rank of professor of commerce at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. I have been asked by the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference to examine and to report to you upon the economics 
of proposed expenditures upon the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
with particular reference to present and prospective traffic. I do so 
upon my own responsibility. All members of the staff of my uni- 
versity are allowed to write and to speak with complete freedom, but 
we are not to be considered as expressing the views of the individual 
departments to which we are attached, nor of the university as a 
whole. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


My conclusions upon the project presently before your honorable 
committee are: 

1. That the proposed St. Lawrence waterway has not that impor- 
tance to continental defense which is currently given it by the pro- 
ponents of this project. In the last war, ships were removed from St. 
Lawrence system for use elsewhere, and the traffic burden thrown 
upon the railways. 

2. That there is no sign of a growth in any of the traffies already 
in being as would justify more than partial modernization of the 
existing 14-foot channels. Any major change must be justified by 
new traffic, moving in great volume. 

3. The only substantial new traffic in sight is in iron ore from 
Quebec and Labrador. The initial goal here is for a total annual 
production of 10,000,000 tons, only part of which would, under normal 
conditions, flow up the St. Lawrence. 

I do not regard it likely that South American iron ore will ever go 
into the interior of this continent via the St. Lawrence. The addi- 
tional haul beyond Baltimore, the fact that the South American 
properties are owned by companies which are building or expanding 
their capacity on the east coast, and the shortness of the season on the 
St. Lawrence will make it undesirable. In any case, the movement 
from South America would be in ships which might come into Mon- 
treal but which certainly would not go beyond it even if the proposed 
project were completed. 

The development of oil in Alberta makes it unlikely that there will 
be a sharply increased inward movement of oil. 

In short, the only transportation reason for deepening this route is 
for the movement of that part of the iron ore from Labrador which 
will be moved up the St. Lawrence. 

4. Even if new traffic were to develop, it would be between points 
on or west of Lake Erie and points Montreal and east. The volume 
of such traffie would be sharply limited by the remaining free capacity 
of the Welland Canal. The character and amount of interlake 
traffic now passing through the Welland leaves so narrow a balance of 
free capacity for toll-paying traffic that it seems highly improbable that 
the project could be self-liquidating in its proposed form. 

5. In any economic sense, this project remains what it has always 
been—a scheme for the development of electric power under the guise 
of making a necessary navigation improvement. 


CHAPTER II-—-PRESENT TRAFFIC 


In relation to traffic at present in being, I have to submit that there 
is no sign of need for any works radically different from those already 
inuse. The traffic through the St. Lawrence canals between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario, the length on which practically the whole of the 
moneys presently proposed to be spent would be laid out, changed 
significantly in the years between the last two wars. In place of 
being predominantly an export outlet, it was tending to becomealso 
a route through which raw materials and manufactures came in to 
the interior; but there is no sign of such a growth in total traffic as to 
press against the limitations of the present canals to serve it properly. 
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There is merely a slight shrinkage in downward-bound and a fairly 
substantial increase in upward-bound tonnage which may be taken a: 
conducive to a more economical use of existing facilities, and nothing 
more. The quickest way to see the change is to look at table 1, 
which shows upward-bound as a percentage of total through traffic. 
Through traffic alone is of interest. It is probable that most of the 
traffic listed as way traffic is traffic which originates or terminates on 
the Ottawa or Richelieu canal systems or on the St. Lawrence below 
Montreal and which enters the St. Lawrence system only because of 
the docking facilities along the Lachine Canal. 

The percentage ratio of the years 1935-39 is higher than would 
normally have been expected. Low rainfall and short crops in North 
America reduced the downward movement of agricultural products 
and led to an unusual upward movement; one which—one hopes— 
will not soon recur. In 1937, which was the peak year for this move- 
ment, more than a million tons of agricultural products went up the 
St. Lawrence canals and over 800,000 tons continued on up through the 
Welland. But even if one deducts all upward-bound agricultural 
traffic in 1935-39 as exceptional and nonrecurring, the fact. still 
remains that the tonnage of all other traffic upward-bound in the 
years 1935-39 was equal to 41.6 percent of the total traffic, so adjusted, 
for that period. 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the movement of commodities, classified 
by direction of movement. Table 2, which covers the upward-bound 
movement, shows clearly what has taken place. The commodities 
moving up are those which are to be expected as the imports of an 
area rising in industrial importance. Petroleum oils and gasoline, 
pulpwood, woodpulp and paper, sugar, and “‘all other freight” are 
rising in importance. As the interior increases its industrial output, 
it draws upon other areas for additional supplies of raw materials. 

Table 3 gives a similar summary of the downward movement of 
commodities. Agricultural products were by much the most impor- 
tant group throughout the period between the wars, but they were 
shrinking in importance both absolutely and relatively. Soft coal 
was an item of minor importance until after war broke out. After 
1940, the water movement of American bituminous coal into the Prov- 
ince of Quebec became important, reaching a high point of 3,298,000 
tons in 1943; but it is quite unwise to assume, as the Department of 
Commerce does, that American coal will be able to hold the whole of 
its wartime gains in the Quebec market. (An Economic Appraisal of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, Washington: processed, 1947, p. 45 ff. 
Hereafter this source will be referred to as an economic appraisal, 
ete.) 

For various reasons, production in Nova Scotia shrank by 33 percent 
between 1940 and 1945. (Canada Year Book, 1946, p. 347. Nova 
Seotia is the chief eastern production Province, but New Brunswick 
suffered the same proportion of reduction in output.) It lost not 
only the whole of the Quebec market, but a considerable part of the 
maritime market as well. Actually, American coal was used as 
railway fuel as far east as Truro, Nova Scotia. 

That situation cannot be expected to continue. The Quebec 
market is unimportant as a market to the American mines, absorbing 
less than 1 percent of their output; but it is crucial to Nova Scotia 
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because it takes half its output. To remain in existence in its present 
form, the Nova Scotia industry must make whatever adjustments are 
necessary to regain its outlets along the St. Lawrence. One sub- 
stantial correction has already taken place. Production per man-day 
is now back to its best prewar levels. It is therefore unwise to assume 
that the demand for lake coal at and east of Montreal can hold up to 
its wartime levels. 

The behavior of manufactured goods is of special interest. There 
is some development of traffic in semifinished commodities which can 
move in cargo lots. There is a small but interesting movement in 
package freight (which moves at differentials under the going rail 
rates). But there is no sign of any substantial movement in finished 
manufactures, whether domestically or for export. For example, 
the high point in automobile and parts tonnage was 20,000 tons in 
1935. Everything points to the conclusion that finished manufac- 
tures, even for domestic delivery, will continue to move by land and 
will not go to the slower water movement in any substantial quantity. 
lor export shipments, the disadvantages would be even greater. 

Water transport has advantages for those bulk goods which move 
in large quantities, which can be loaded and unloaded mechanically, 
and on which time in transit is not important. For finished manu- 
factures the costs of loading and unloading and of securing the cargo 
are very much greater than with rail shipment. Delays are also more 
costly. The result is that there is really no hope of developing any 
important water movement in manufactured goods on this route. 
And in any case, the greater frequency of sailings to a wider range 
of foreign ports gives the ports on the United States Atlantic seaboard 
an advantage over Montreal, and still more so over Great Lakes ports, 
which will largely nullify the savings, if any, on inland transportation 
costs. 

Perhaps the most significant statement on the relative power of the 
railways and of the canals to handle iraffic effectively is given in table 4. 
It shows that at the peak of the last war, 1942-44, the traffic handled 
by the canals dropped by one-third below the 1936-39 average, while 
that of the railways of both Canada and of the United States more 
than doubled. When the pressure of the war came on, traflic shifted 
to the railways. 

There were certain special factors involved. Canal-sized ships can, 
in case of need, be used in the open sea. (Upper lake ships cannot, 
They are not strong enough in proportion to their length to stand the 
wracking of ocean waves.) Some were taken for that purpose. But 
the chief factor was the superior value and greater flexibility of rail 
transportation. 

The classes of traffic now carried on this canal system will not justify 
anything beyond a partial modernization of the existing works. Even 
in its present state it can handle all the traffic offered, and still have 
a substantial margin—probably in the order of 3 million tons—to 
spare. With a little money spent on it, it could do much better. 
Therefore, the long-term growth in the present traffic can be accom- 
modated for a period long enough to make a wholly new canal system 
inwise. If such a major new investment is to be made, it must be 
justified by traffic not now in existence. That topic is dealt with in 
ihe followimg chapter. 
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CHAPTER III--POTENTIAL TRAFFIC 


The preceding section has shown that there is no prospect of growth 
in traffics presently in existence to justify any new outlay upon 
navigation works. Any deepening must be justified by the develop- 
ment of totally new traffics. What is possible in this line? 

Iron ore.—In the eyes of the Department of Commerce, an active 
proponent of this project, the traffic most likely to develop to large 
proportions is in iron ore. (An Economic Appraisal, and so forth, pp. 
8-18. See also the prepared statement of Mr. Chapman, Secretary 
of the Interior, February 22, 1951.) This forecast rests upon predic- 
tions of approaching exhaustion of the Lake Superior ores, which is 
taken to be self-evident, and upon the consequent necessity of moving 
some 30 to 374; millions of tons of foreign ores yearly into the Lake 
States. The probable areas of supply are taken to be the Labrador- 
Northern Quebec area, the state of Minas Gerais, Brazil, and, possibly, 
the Wabana deposits on Bell Islands, Conception Bay, Newfoundland. 

There are three assumptions which underlie this position and which 
must all be supported before this forecast of an immense ore traffic 
can be realized. They are: 

(a) That the exhaustion of the usable ores of the Lake Superior 
area is as close as the figures of taxable reserves would make it appear; 

(6) That ores brought into the Lake States from outside the area 
naturally tributary to them will be carried past the Appalachian 
Mountain barrier more cheaply by using the St. Lawrence than by 
rail from Baltimore; and, 

(c) That the increase in ore prices at Lake Erie due to the necessity 
of importing will not stimulate the production of beneficiated ores and 
of taconite sinter in the Lake Superior area which will put a natural 
limit to the amount of import ore used in the Great Lakes region. 

The Lake Superior area with its almost astronomical reserves of 
iron ore has for so long been the foundation of the American economy 
that it is very easy to be thrown off balance by the suggestion that it 
has now passed its peak. When it is also shown that the most 
desirable and cheapest ores, taken by steam shovel from open pits 
and of so high a quality that they can be shipped without treatment, 
are no longer to be used without limit there may be special cause for 
concern. However, a clear realization of what this means will convert 
it from a source of emotional disturbance to a problem capable of 
logical solution. 

It means that America can no longer behave as if iron ore were a 
factor to be taken for granted, to be mined by the millions of tons one 
year, and left untouched the next. It must, to an increasing degree, 
be planned for. With capital investment and a reasonable degree of 
continuity in operations, Lake Superior can produce iron ore as needed. 
It will be ore within the great geographic province of the interior, 
directly accessible to consumers within it. 

The emphasis which is given in some quarters to the fact that the 
Labrador-Quebec ores are also direct-charging open-pit ores is really 
an attempt to find an emotional substitute for the Mesabi. These 
latter ores will have heavy fixed costs of production, and a sharp 
upper limit to annual output, unless expansion of the mining, railway, 
and dock facilities is planned well in advance. They do not provide 
the kind of flexible reserve which the Mesabi provided in past years. 
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Unless they are worked to at least 10 million tons per year their 
economic future is very dark indeed. 

In any case, concern for the exhaustion of the Lake Superior ores is 
distinctly premature. Mr. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, has 
prese ‘nted an estimate to this committee of 3,000 million tons of total 
reserves measured for tax purposes, indicated and inferred. (Op. 
cit., p. 4. This estimate was prepared by the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Mines in 1951.) This estimate is for ore comparable in 
grade to the ore already mined and thus allows only for the relatively 
crude methods of mechanical se paration—washing, jigging, sink- and- 
float treatment, ete.—which are now in use. (And which now provide 
a quarter of all ore shipments from Minnesota. See Minnesota 
Mining Directory (Minneapolis: 1950), table 10. See also Minerals 
Yearbook, 1948 (Washington: Department of the Interior, 1950), p. 
651.) The estimate of reserves of at least 5,000 million tons of mag- 
netic taconite would yield through processing about 1,700 million 
tons of sinter superior to natural ore of average grade as blast furnace 
feed (Chapman, op. cit., p. 5). 

Any ore coming in to the interior of the continent from outside must 
first of all face the ¢ ompetition of ores prepared by the present methods, 
Even if they clear that hurdle, they can never have a greater spread 
to cover inward transportation costs than the additional costs of 
processing these taconites. 

Now would it be wise to discount too heavily the prospects of sharp 
reductions in the cost of producing a high-grade taconite sinter. 
America now has greater reserves of coal which can be made cheaply 
available than any other area of the world. It is, also, technically, 
the most dynamic economy in all the world. It is the greatness of 
American industry that it has so often proven capable of taking 
scientifically interesting but commercially impossible processes, and 
of making them, in a relatively short time, the basis for a great and 
valuable development. 

That is the prospect here. Until now, the supply of open-pit ores 
has been so great that there was no incentive to go all out on the taco- 
nites. Now, there is a reasonable chance to make the development 
of a fully commercial process pay off. What the next 10 years will 
hold is anybody’s guess—but this is certain: The attempt to justify 
the great capital outlay required to build a 27-foot waterway as essen- 
tial for the steel industry of the interior is, in effect, arguing that the 
hoped-for cost reductions will not come off. 

In the light of the record of the past it seems an unnecessarily 
risky argument. 

Furthermore, the deposits on the Canadian side of Lake Superior 
are now significant. The Steep Rock property at Atikokan is already 
recognized as producing a premium ore. The reserves are now recog- 
nized to be much greater than were at first thought and it now appears 
that production from that field will expand rapidly. Leases on one 
section have been taken by the Inland Steel Co. (Steel, August 21, 
1950) and on another by Bethlehem Steel Corp., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Corp., Interlake Iron Corp., and the Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. (Canadian Press, January 21, 1951). It is therefore clear that 
Lake Superior is still an area of the very greatest power in relation to 
the great interior market for ore. 
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Difficult as it will be for ores from outside this great natural geo- 
graphic region to penetrate it at any point, it is clear that it will be 
hardest of all along the Great Lakes. At Lake Erie ports, ore from out- 
side can be worth no more than Lake Superior ore of equivalent grade. 
This is what makes it peculiarly difficult to understand why the De- 
partment of Commerce should have estimated that ore from South 
America would ever move in through the St. Lawrence. 

Nor are these matters of straight economic comparison the sole 
factors for consideration. They may not even be the major factors. 
Economic and social inertia will play a profound part in stabilizing 
the position of the Lake Superior area. It has behind it the immense 
power of great capital investments made in the past, not only in the 
directly productive works such as mining equipment, railroads, and 
ore docks, but also in housing and the amenities of developed cities. 
A highly skilled, intelligent and adaptable labor force has been 
assembled and trained. It may be hard to put price tags on some of 
these factors, but it is easy to see how they will help this area to meet 
the competition of newer areas which will be compelled, slowly and 
with great difficulty, to try to duplicate the same assets under adverse 
natural conditions. 

Other traffiic.—The other two large traffics upon which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce draws to justify this project are grain and crude 
oil (An Economic Appraisal, ete., pp. 41 and 58, respectively). In 
relation to the latter, it admits that it is discussing a possibility at 
some presently unknowable date in the future. 

Movement of a large tonnage of petroleum on the St. Lawrence seaway is 
largely in the nature of a potential development rather than an immediate reality. 
An examination of the world’s proved petroleum reserves suggests that some 
time in the future the United States and Canada may derive a large quantity 
of petroleum from foreign sources. In such an event the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be a vital link in bringing foreign petroleum to the Great Lakes area 
(op. cit., p. 58). 

Insofar as this expresses ideas concerning the distant future, it 
has no bearing on whether this navigation should be improved now. 
If it is intended as a reason for building now, then it omits all notice 
of the developments in Alberta whose products are expected to be 
marketed at least as far east as Lake Ontario. Even without Alberta, 
developments solely within United States have made the importa- 
tion of oil appear less urgent; and it takes no account of the alter- 
native possibility of using pipelines in lieu of ships. As an example, 
oil for refining in Montreal comes largely from Portland, Maine, by 
pipeline. The first such line—of 12-inch diameter—was built during 
the late war. It has since been supplemented by an 18-inch line. 
Given the relation between the short-line distance from Portland and 
the round-about sea route and the fact that Portland is open the year 
round, it is by no means clear that pipelines are not more economic 
carriers of oil to Montreal than tankers. 

In relation to grain the Department of Commerce produces an 
argument which appears to be based in part upon the large tonnages 
likely to move to Europe under special aid programs through the 
years 1950-55. This is not a sound basis on which to support a 
canal project which could not be in operation before 1956. 

What the movement of grain will be when what is sent out has to 
be paid for by the recipients is not yet clear, but there would seem to 
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be little prospect in normal times of a steady movement of the 
magnitude of shipments under the special aid programs. 

It is an even more serious criticism of the Department’s argument 
that it rests on the idea that a deepened St. Lawrence will be able to 
pull grain away from the Canadian Pacific coast ports of Vancouver 
and New Westminster and from the American Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports because of the presumed low costs of the new St. Lawrence 
waterway. This appears to be a gross overstatement of the probable 
position. As ocean freights become more normal, the competitive 
power of Vancouver-New Westminster and of the Gulf ports will be 
reinforced. It is true that the ocean distance to western Europe from 
these ports is substantially greater than from Montreal, but before 
1939 the Canadian Pacific ports were able to draw traffic to themselves 
vear after year. The Gulf ports were equally able to attract and to 
hold traffic. The same patterns of commercial competition are likely 
io remain as basic influences on this trade for a long time to come, 

Finally, commercial conditions have always been at least as im- 
portant as transport costs in determining how grain shall move. It 
is seasonal in its production, but it is the most unseasonal of all 
products in its consumption. The great marketing problem, there- 
fore, is how to match up those two—how, that is, to get grain into 
positions from which delivery may be made most expeditiously while 
still retaining the possibility of serving alternative markets. This is 
the reason why a substantial part of the grain crop has always moved 
out by rail to the Atlantic ports each year. It makes possible delivery 
to the consuming centers during the winter, of grain which could not 
cet out before the close of navigation in the autumn; and, winter or 
summer, the port of New York has an especially powerful pull because 
of its unrivaled capacity to distribute widely through the liner services 
available from it to all parts of the world. Even in relation to ship- 
ments to Europe the fact that liners from New York will carry 
parcels of grain as ballast at very low rates has for many years counter- 
balanced the higher cost of movement to and through that port. 

The movement of grain upon the Lakes demonstrates the same 
ceneral principle, namely, that commercial factors are more important 
than the physical facilities provided in determiming the flow of traffic. 
Under commercial conditions there is normally a pressure to get 
crain out of Port Arthur-Fort William at the beginning of the season 
of navigation, a period of relative quiescence at the middle of the 
shipping season, and an intense pressure to get as much across to the 
Georgian Bay ports—and perhaps I should add Buffalo—as possible 
before the close of the season. 

The weight of this pressure is shown by the seasonal indexes of 
freight rates per bushel on wheat in tables 5 and 6. Those who move 
wheat do not pay the high rates at the end of each season because they 
prefer to pay high rates rather than low. They do so because it 1s 
advantageous to get grain into forward positions while still preserving 
alternative outlets for it. Grain which gets to the Georgian Bay 
ports, Port Colborne or Buffalo, is available for rail shipment to 
\tlantie ports, for domestic milling, or, in Buffalo, for milling-m-bond 
for export. At Buffalo it is in position for movement to New York, 
as grain or as flour, where it can get an unequaled distribution to ali 
parts of the world, in small parcels because of the number of liners 
serving that port. 
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Wheat moves all water to Montreal in the early part of the season, 
but by the time the pressure is heaviest it is more economical to use 
the ships to get the maximum amount across Lakes Superior and 
Huron before the end of the season. It is worthy of note that not one 
shipment is noted as dispatched in December from Fort William- 
Port Arthur to Montreal in any of the years 1921 to 1949, inclusive 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Grain Trade of Canada 
for the Crop Year Ended July 31, 1952, Ottawa; The King’s Printer, 
1932, p. 174; ibid., 1944-45, p. 85; and Canal Statistics (annual) 
thereafter). It is deeply doubtful if it is worth while to try to move 
grain beyond Lake Erie at that period in the year in which transporta- 
tion adds most to the value of the product. 

It is therefore concluded that the prospects for the expansion of new 
traffics on the St. Lawrence waterway are distinctly not bright. Some 
iron ore will move, but it will clearly not be enough to justify the 
expenditure on the project or to liquidate its costs. ‘There is no present 
likelihood that crude oil will move in any substantial quantity by 
water rather than pipeline. Grain is clearly not a product whose 
exports are going to grow. Its export routes are now set by com- 
mercial factors with physical facilities entering as modifying factors 
only. It is most unlikely that the proposed improvement of the St. 
Lawrence would make any major change in the flow of traffic. 

In short, it is not possible to find in the potential traffies any 
justification for this major investment. There just is not such a 
tonnage in prospect as would make it profitable to the economy to 
undertake its construction. 





THE CAPACITY OF THE PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


CHAPTER IV 


Any discussion of the capacity of this waterway involves the making 
of assumptions concerning the speed of transit through the locks, the 
average size of ship, the degree to which traffic is balanced, and so on. 
So far as possible, the assumptions made herein will be made explicitly 
and will be justified by reference to what is in fact done. 

Over the 29 years, 1922-50, inclusive, the St. Lawrence canals 
were open, on the average, for 239 days per season. This figure is 
often used by uncritical persons in calculating the potential capacity 
of the canals. Applied uncritically, it produces results that are im- 
possibly high. The significant factor is not how long the locks are 
open, but how long they can be used to advantage. This is best 
shown by table 7, which shows the distribution of traffic on the St. 
Lawrence canals, by months, before the late war. It may be remarked 
that there has been no departure from this basic pattern since 1945. 

April and December together are relatively negligible. Indeed, 
November shows the effect of the approaching close of the season and 
handles about 80 percent only of the traffic of a summer month. The 
sum of the traffics of April, November, and December is less than the 
peak month in the 1923-29 period, and just equal to it in the 1930-39 
period. 

If it were physically possible to extend the season of navigation one 
would expect that efforts would have been made in that direction in the 
war. With the general pressure on all forms of transportation and 
the special condition that a number of ships were removed from this 
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run for use elsewhere, there was every incentive to get traffic moving 
early and to keep it moving to the very close. It is therefore inter- 
esting to notice that there was a slight movement toward expanding 
the proportion of total tonnage handled in April, but no sign whatever 
of any increase in November and December. It is probably signifi- 
cant that the season opened earlier in these 6 years than on the average 
of the last 25. Table 8 shows the performance of each year. 

The official open season for the St. Lawrence canals is one of nearly 
§ months, but the actual commercial availability is the equivalent 
of a little over 7 months of full use. There is a slack period at the 
beginning and at the end of each season which it does not seem to be 
economical to shorten, even under the pressure of war. 

This position will be even more marked with respect to traffic 
originating or terminating below Montreal. For even if the canals 
may be kept open, the river below Montreal will still be closed by ice 
earlier than it will above Montreal. 

The length of the season of navigation is a primary interest of the 
port of Montreal, and therefore of the whole of central Canada. 
What can be done to extend the season is now being done; but the 
National Harbours Board on its official chart of the harbor adds the 


note:, 

Season of navigation: The ordinary open season of navigation is from April 25 
to November 25 * * * 7 months and frequently lasts from April 20 to 
November 30 (chart dated May 1, 1940). 


A second limitation upon the traffic-carrying capacity of the canals 
is the nature of the traffic which is available to be carried through 
them. If all traffic were to be carried by lake-type vessels in cargoes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 tons or more each, if upward and downward move- 
ments were substantially equal in volume each day through the sea- 
son, and if at all times there were ships standing in line at each lock 
so that there was no dead time, then the annual tonnage handled 
would no doubt be remarkable (and the costs of idle ships’ time would 
be unbearable). 

In fact each of these conditions is impossible, and in combination, 
they are unthinkable. The maximum tonnage that can be handled 
must fall far below any theoretical maximum worked out in this 
fashion. 

Any oceangoing ships using the proposed canals would be confined 
.to maximum cargoes of about 8,500 tons. There are regular package 
freight services between Montreal and all the important Canadian 
ports up to Lake Superior by canal-sized freighters. The nature of 
the trade calls for frequent service and the traffic is handled on rail 
classifications at differentials under the rail rates ruling at the time. 
(R. A. C. Henry and Associates, Railway Freight Rates in Canada 
(Ottawa: The King’s Printer, 1939), pp. 113-114.) The response to 
additional tonnage is to give more frequent service. Bigger ships 
operating less frequently would lose traffic. Ships of the present 
size would probably continue to be operated no matter what size 
canal were made available to them. The competitive power of the 
water carrier in this service is based more on the ability to give service 
than on price competition; and small ships are required to give that 
service. The imposition of tolls on cargoes carried in the larger vessels 
would reinforce this tendency. 
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The trade in pulpwood is another illustration of the same princip| 
Much of it originates in harbors on the lower St. Lawrence whic!) 
cannot accommodate deep-draft ships. There is no hope of con- 
centrating it in a few deep harbors. Pulpwood must be taken dow), 
the rivers on whose watersheds it is cut; and it cannot stand a secon: 
transshipment. Of necessity, it must be handled in ships that can 
come in to these small harbors and enter the mouths of the tida| 
rivers. The present canal-size ships can do that; the big upper-lak. 
types could not. 

The composition of the traffic through the Welland Canal also 
demonstrates the power of commercial considerations over the traffi: 
which will actually move. This canal was open in part from th 
beginning of the 1930 season and by the end of that vear it was in 
use for all traffic. It could handle ships of 550 feet length by June 27, 
1931, and a draft of 20 feet was available from the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1932. For the official opening at August 6, 1932, the steame: 
Lemoyne went down with a cargo of 530,000 bushels of wheat or 15,900 
short tons. So far as the physical facilities are concerned it was 
complete. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics, 1930 
(Ottawa: The King’s Printer, Annual) p. 3; ibid., 1931, p. 5; ibid 
1932.) 

This canal is now what it is proposed to make of the whole system 
Yet when a check was made on the passages in the month of October 
1947, the heaviest month of the year, it was found that 62 percent of 
all the vessels had drafts not exceeding the maximum allowable on 
the St. Lawrence canals; and 38 percent only exceeded it. (Lette: 
from G.S. Wrong, Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, December 19, 1947.) 

This is no transitional effect. The 1947 season is the sixteenth in 
which the full size of the Welland Canal has been available to al! 
traffic, and the eighteenth in which it has been in large part available 
The traffic is what it is because of the commercial nature of thi 
demands which call it into being. 

The figures above are a spot check of the vessels moving in 1 month 
only; but they are confirmed by a study of the origins and destinations 
of the vessels and of their cargoes which is available on an annua! 
basis. (Cf. Canal Statistics, 1948, table 2A.) About 60 percent o! 
both vessels and cargoes originate or terminate on Lake Ontario a! 
points that are clearly final points and not points of transshipment: 
One can indentify particular traflics—ore to Hamilton, coal to Toronto 
and Hamilton, etc.—which make this traffic inside the Great Lakes 
system and not likely ever to move east of Lake Ontario. Th 
balance only moves to Kingston and points east. Nor would th 
whole of this latter traffic be available for movement in the large: 
ships if the projected waterway were built. Just as so much of th: 
traffic through the Welland canal moves in canal-sized ships to Lak« 
Ontario points in response to commercial conditions, so does a grea! 
deal of the traffic originating and terminating at Kingston and points 
east. 

The smaller ports have neither the facilities to receive nor thi 
markets to absorb shipments of 6,000 to 8,000 tons. As a rough 
rule, one may say that grain is the only major traffic likely to mov 
predominantly in cargoes larger than the canal-sized ships can now 
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carry, with the possible addition of such coal as may move from the 
lakes to Montreal, but not to other points. 

Therefore even if the new project is built, a very substantial part of 
the traffic will be toll-free because it will move in ships of 14-foot draft 
through the present canals and therefore free of toll under section 3 of 
the joint resolutions now pending. 

Even if, at some time in the indefinite future, it should attract a 
growing tonnage subject to toll, it is still true that most of it would 
move between points west of the Welland Canal, on the one hand, 
and Montreal and points east upon the other. Therefore its upper 
limit would be set by the capacity left after meeting the demands for 
movement of Great Lakes traffic through the Welland; and that would, 
at the most, be less than would generate tolls adequate to make the 
projected new works self-liquidating. In 1949, the Welland Canal 
handled a total of 13,692,000 cargo tons in 7,132 vessels; in 1950, it 
handled a total of 14,719,000 tons in 7,270 vessels. 

The physical limit to the capacity of the Welland Canal is officially 
estimated at 6,944 single lockages per year. (Allowing 28 lockages 
per day through 248 days per vear. The 28 lockages per day is the 
estimate of the Canadian Government. See An Economic Appraisal, 
ete., p. 70.) 

Therefore, given the nature of the traffic now handled and allowing 
for a continuation of its present slow but steady growth, the ultimate 
capacity is now coming into sight. Something can be done by moving 
two canal-sized ships at once, and by trying to counterbalance move- 
ments so that a minimum of locktime is wasted; but, obviously, there 
is a limit to such economies. If a whole new traffic is to be superim- 
posed on what now moves, to be carried in the large toll-paying ships, 
then it seems likely that the canal will reach its limit, even under the 
most favorable conditions that can safely be postulated with an addi- 
tional 10 to 15 million cargo tons. In order to reach that limit most 
of the additional traffic will have to be bulk cargo carried in the larger 
ships. . 

With a ratio of SO percent bulk cargo and with the maximum rates 
of toll of 50 cents on bulk cargo and $1.25 per ton on manufactured 
goods, then the maximum possible tolls to be collected would range 
between $7.8 and $9.75 million. This is to be set against the esti- 
mated annual cost of $16 or $20 million. (Prepared statement of 
General Lewis Pick, February 26, 1951, p. 5.) 

The spread between the lower of such annual costs and the higher 
of the two estimates of revenue is too wide to make it possible that 
this project could ever be self-sustaining, much less be self-liquidating. 
This project cannot be defended as a transportation work which will 
produce a gain to the economy of North America adequate to justify 
the expenditure required to build it. 


CHAPTER V-—-ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


The previous chapters have looked at this project in isolation. 
They looked at the traffic to be carried, at the cost of providing an 
enlarged and deepened canal system, and decided that the expendi- 
tures necessary could not be justified on any ordinary grounds. 
As such, they applied primarily economic tests. This chapter will 

81181—51——pt. 2——-18 7 
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attempt to look at the problem in the round and to see it in relation 
to the prosperity and well-being of the continent as a whole. 

The fundamental fact is that this continent is now in a state of 
strain which may break out into open war at any time, or which may 
last indefinitely. That basic uncertainty must determine the char- 
acter and quality of everything that is done. It is not enough that 
the ultimate effects of any particular course adopted should be 
advantageous, it must also be scrutinized to see what its short run 
effects will be also. 

Any project for a postponable capital investment must be viewed 
against the persistent rise in prices and wages which has been going 
on ever since 1939. At times, this movement has been so rapid as to 
give rise to serious fear of an inflationary panic; at times it has 
seemed to slow down; but never in the past 12 years has there been 
any reversal of this trend. The movement has been upward without 
a real break ard the danger of a total loss of control over it, which 
would put the whole Nation in jeopardy, is greater now than ever 
before. 

The real problem today is how to reduce the aggregate demand for 
goods to what the economy is capable of producing. Any capital 
outlay such as this development on the St. Lawrence whose product 
will only be realized in the distant future is a direct competitor now 
with defense expenditures and current consumption for command 
over current production. Its real price will not be measured by its 
money cost but by the extent to which its reduces defense production 
and contributes to a still further increase in the price level. 

Even if such a project could, in the end, be self-liquidating, this 
conclusion stands unchanged. The interference with defense produc- 
tion and the inflationary effect will both be felt at the time of con- 
struction. The liquidation of nominal costs can only begin after the 
project comes into use. 

Inflation is a major problem. If it is allowed to continue it will 
almost certainly weaken the Nation. It can be reduced only by 
lessening the pressure of demand. The decision in particular cases 
may not be easy, but it is inescapable. This project which cannot 
show a probable benefit to the Nation equal to its costs is clearly one 
which can and should be rejected for this reason. 


CHAPTER VI-——-CONCLUSION 


The preceding chapters have shown that this project cannot be 
justified as a necessary navigation work. No traffic now moving 
shows signs of such growth as would justify anything more than a 
modest expenditure to make minor improvements in the existing 
canals. The only significant potential traffic is an iron ore from 
Labrador and Quebec, and even here the promoters of the project have 
formally admitted that a deeper waterway is desirable but not neces- 
sary to them; and have confirmed that statement bv starting their own 
construction program before any decision was reached in respect to the 
St. Lawrence. 

Even as a defense measure to move part of the Labrador-Quebec 
ore, the proposed St. Lawrence seaway cannot stand up against the 
uncertainties in the present military outlook and its certain deleterious 
effects on the domestic economy. 
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TABLE 1.—Through traffic on the St. Lawrence canals, 1925-49 


[Short tons, 000 omitted] 





| Cargo tons handled 











' — 

Period | Upward as a 

Upward | Downward Total percentage 

| of total 

5-year averages: | j | } ; 
1925-29. ___- ee Lae ; .| 1,090 | 4, 804 | 5, 894 18.5 
1930-34 J a SRS “a 1, 980 | 3, 694 5, 674 | 34.9 
-_ 2a EE 3, 288 | 4, 125 7,413 | 44.4 
1940-44 ___- al ge RT oe | 1,198 | 4, 448 5, 646 | 21.2 
shes fe sl Sy a eh : 815 | 5, 456 6,271 | 13.0 
1946 Ps aie alts ms 1, 290 | 3, 661 4,951 | 26.1 
1947_. : eet ie, BAS : aa 2, 057 | 4, 245 6, 302 | 32.6 
ANB na <S 2, 397 3, 992 6, 389 37.5 
FRIES eS EE ous 2, 540 4, 516 7, 056 | 36.0 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics (Ottawa: Annual). 


TaBLe 2.—Through traffic on the St. Lawrence canals, upward bound, 1925-49 


[Short tons, 000 omitted] 





£-year averages Years 


Item or class —iema tet a eit 
1925-29 1930-34 1935-39 1940-44, 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 




















baad 
(a) All agricultural products _--------- 2; 1%) 348) 2) ( | 32) Nil} 2; 
(6) Manufactures: | a oy 7 2 a 7 
ee ae ee 384 183 | 73} 289) 417 552 831 
2. Petroleum and other oils_ - 117 333 | 355 | 79; 96) 176) 631) 721) 494 
ce See j . } @) 82 88 | 148 } MM 82 68 84 116 
4. Wood pulp_-_..--.-- --| @)_ | 42% | 282 | 25 2 3 | 21 | 41 32 
5. Tron and steel. 85 25 | 30 >. YT 2 Nil | Nil Nil 
SO | 84] 135 | 130 53 35 | 37 | 36 32 | 56 
Subtotal... -- ..---| 295] 746) 1,274] 498] 382] 321 | 1, 531 
(c) Mineral products: } ~ ae MS | 
1. Hard coal — or 22 | = = | = ot - son 14 is 
2) ME Eo cencan ss 4 | 7 229 | j Ni Ni 2 
3. Coke__. ‘lipides ---| Nil Nil | 62 | 7 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
4. Iron ore... _..- =v | 420 49) 129 | 7 2 88 92 231 
Subtotal. - . -- . eet 109 | 334| 761 156 18; 134) : 155 |} 188 i 284 
(d) Forest products §.........-.-.----- | sor| 441 | sez] 381| 382| 321| 472| 462) 352 
(e) All other freight .........-.---- --| 164) 333; 343 135 123 214; #255; 314) 371 
j | | | | 





1 Under 500 tons. 

+ Not separately reported. 

? Average for a period of 4 years. : ° ; 

41934 only. Probably included under “‘All other freight’’ in previous years. 

' Almost exclusively pulpwood. 

Note.—T his table is based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics (Ottawa: mimeo., annual). 
The classification “All other freight” first appears as a separate subheading in and after 1936. Previously 
it appeared under “Manufactures.” In the table above, the present practice is carried back uniformly 


to 1925. 
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TABLE 3.— Through traffic on the St. Lawrence canals, downward bound, 1925-49 
{Short tons; 000 omitted] 


| 





5-year averages Years 
Item or class i— SS ee Se a ee a 
|1925-29 1930-24 1935-29/1940-24 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
Sei Sear Thee ee: Ss See Seas) eae) ee ee eel 
. } | 
(a) Agricultural products: } | | | | 
‘1; Barley... ..... -| 42 203 273 55 41 101 | 71 | 185} 179 
2. Corn | | @) ge 88 6] () 8| 7] 27 
3. Oats__--- Pe 103 10 55 224; 2; 35] 1857 
4. Rye__-- owt’ | 302 | 63 51 1 7 | 4) 47 | 45 HO 
5. Wheat... ; Sidiindl 2,718 2,249 | 1,997 | 588 | 1,979; 666 | 940 888 | 2, 222 
6. Flour-- ce = 16) 146 137 64 Nil 4 23 6 12 
Subtotal_. | 3,804 | 2,838 | 3,008 | 818 | 2,124 | 1,025 | 1,127 | 1,293 | 3,066 
(>) Manufactures: | : ¥ ine = Ps ° Moe io a 
1, Gasoline _ _- : () | 35 20 83 82 | 49 | 4 19 { 
2. Petroleum and other oils___| 9 | 49 | 45 418 79 | 64 | 5 | 9 | 7 
3. Autos and parts as 415 15 | 2 2 | 3 4} 1 2 
4. All other iron and steel i; 138} 51 73 | 56 15 | 22 16 | 6 | 29 
Subtotal. - | 149| 120] 179] 609! 196| 161 es! 68! 71 
(c) Mineral products: , 7 | E 
1. Hard coal. - ; 31 5 10 ~ 109 | 60 8 11 | 5 
2. Soft coal 719 | 543 671 | 2,456 | 2,612 | 2,218 | 2,735 | 2,381 | 1,103 
3. Coke Soe 5 1 25 | 29 14 6 | 8 5 | 9 
Subtotal 761 714 | 2,855 | 2,990 | 2,293 | 2,759 | 2,400 | 1,12 
(d) All other freight . 85 222 161 281 179 267 226 253 





! Under 500 tons. 

2 Not separately reported. 

3 Average for a period of 4 years. 

41934 only. Probably included under “All other freight” in previous years. 

Note.—This table is based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics (Ottawa: mimeo., annual). 
The classification ‘All other freight’ first appears as a separate subheading in and after 1936. Previously 
it appeared under “*Manufactures.”’ In the table above, the present practice is carried back uniformly to 

925. 


TABLE 4.—Freight carried by the St. Lawrence canals and by the railways of Canada 
and of the United States as a percentage of the average amcunt each carried in the 
years 1936 to 1939, inclusive 





! 
| 
St. Law- _ wee, Class I rail- St. Law- : _ | Class I rail- 
Year rence Canadian | waysof | Year rence | Canadian | ways of 
aanaiast | railways 23 | the if nited | Price a railways 23 | the United 
‘ States?‘ || | States ?¢ 
1] 
1936, 4.1! 94.6 102.5 1941 75.1 179.1 | 143. 6 
1937. 104. 6 | 96.5 | 109. 0 1942 67.7 201. 2 | 192. 8 
1938 106, 2 96.1 | 87.7 1943 70. 5 229. 0 219. 0 
1939 95.1 112.7 | 100.8 || 1944 66.5 236. 2 222. 8 
1940 82.1 | 135.8 112.8 |, 1945 90.8 | 227.0 | 205.8 


1 Tons carried—through freight only. (Canal Statisties, Ottawa, annual). 

2 Ton-miles of revenue freight, the figure most nearly comparable to the date available on the canals. 
§ Canada Yearbook, 1947, p. 669. 

4 Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1945 (Washington, G. P. O., 1947), p. 38. 
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TaBLE 5.—Seasonal inderes' of freight rates per bushel upon wheat, Fort William- 
Port Arthur to Georgian Bay ports and Goderich, 1921-39 





Month 1921-29 1930-39 | Month 1921-29 1930-39 
April 99.5 | 95.0 || September 83.6 87.5 
May 86.5 | 92.1 | October _- 106. 6 94.0 
June 73.8 | 82.8 || November 112.6 99.6 
July 76.6 | 82.7 | December 178.3 180. 0 
August 79.8 $5.2 | 








i‘ These indexes were constructed by taking a modified mean of the percentage which each month in the 
period bore to the unweighted average of the monthly average rates for the year in question. Each monthly 
juotation isa weighted average of the rates of that month; but information is not given which would make 
t possible to compute a weighted annual average. 

Source: Calcualted from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1931 
Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1932), p. 174, and ibid., 1944-45 (Ottawa, 1947), p. 85. 


TaB.e 6.— Seasonable indexes ' of freight rates per bushel upon wheat, Fort William- 
Port Arthur to Port Colborne, 1921-39 


Month 1921-29 1930-39 Month 1921-29 1930-39 
April 110.7 107.9 September 95. 0 86. 6 
May 4 93.3 95.4 October . 108.8 On. 4 
June. 92.9 S3.4 November 112.3 95.0 
July 85. 5 88. 0 December 125. 7 160.0 
(August ead 75.8 83.3 


For method of construction see note to table 5, 


Source: Calculated from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, 1931 
(Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 1932), p. 174, and iid., 1944-45 (Ottawa, 1947) p. 85 


TaBLE 7.—Average percentage distribution of freight tonnage on the St. Lawrence 
canals, by months, 1923-39 


Month 1923-29 1930-39 Month 1923-29 1930-39 
Apri 18 4.0 October * 14.7 14.9 
May 13. 1 14.6 November 11.2 11.6 
June 14.9 13.9 December - 1.0 
July 14.4 13.3 : 
August 15.0 14.0 Total 100.0 100. 0 
September 13.9 14.3 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canal Statistics (Ottawa, annual). This table shows the total 
mnnage for each month over the whole period as a percentage of the aggregate tonnage of the period 


TABLE 8.— Percentage of the total freight tonnage carried on the St. Lawrence canals, 
which moved in the terminal months of the navigation season, 1940-50 


Year April November December Year April November December 
40 3.6 11.9 0.2 1946 4.6 13.0 0.6 
— 1.4 11.2 5 1947 2.9 13.5 5 
942... 6.3 10.0 2 1045 1.8 li. 1 3 
Mi. 11 v4 2 1949 6.4 11.6 5 
M4 2.1 11.3 i 1950 2.9 12.5 8 
45 5.0 | 11.8 2 


irce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Summary of Canal Traffic (Ottawa monthly 


The Cuarrman. Mr. McDougall, the ringing of those bells means 
that there is a roll call in the House and the members of the committee 
will have to go to the floor. Therefore, the committee will adjourn 
intil tomorrow morning at 10 a..m., at which time the members will 
question you on your statement. 

Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a.m, 
the following day, Saturday, April 14, 1951.) 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Tom Pickett presiding. 

Mr. Pickerr. The committee will come to order. The committee 
is meeting this morning for the purpose of interrogation of Dr. John 
L. McDougall by members of the committee. Dr. McDougall finished 
his statement vesterday morning. 

I would like to announce for the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Buckley, that our hearing today is for that purpose, and that upon 
the completion of the examination of Dr. McDougall we will recess 
the hearing until Monday morning next, when a schedule of witnesses, 
including persons from Louisiana, are to appear and continue the 
hearing. 

Doctor, having presented your main written statement, do you 


have any further statement you wish to add to that before the com- 
mittee interrogates you? 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN L. McDOUGALL, PROFESSOR OF COM- 
MERCE, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO—Resumed 


Dr. McDovuGatt. No, sir. 

Mr. Prcxerr. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Dr. McDougall, I did not quite understand yester- 
day what college or university vou are from. 

Dr. McDovGauu. Queen’s University at Kingston. 

Mr. DonpvEero. Where is that located? 

Dr. McDoveatuu. Just half-way between Montreal and Toronto 
at. the very head of the St. Lawrence navigation. They pick up the 
pilots there to go down the river. 

Mr. DonpEero. And you hold a position as professor of economics 
in that institution of learning? 

Dr. McDova@a.t. Strictly professor of commerce, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. How long have you held that position? 

Dr. McDoveatt. I have been at Queen’s since 1932. I have been 
full professor since either 1947 or 1948. I cannot say exactly, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. And you have always lived in Canada, and I take 
it you are a citizen of that country? 

Dr. McDovaa tt. I am a citizen of Canada. 1 studied for a year 
in London, at the London School of Economics. I was a year at 
Harvard. I taught fora year in Texas and then came back and taught 
again in Toronto, and I had some experience in business. 

895 
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Mr. Donpero. You are perfectly familiar with the fact that your 
Government and our Government have through the years held toward 
each other a most cordial and cooperative relationship? 

Dr. McDovuGatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. And that relationship——— 

Dr. McDovca.u. We hope will continue. Yes. 

Mr. DonprEro. Yes. Not only does it exist at the present time, 
but we hope in the future it will continue to stand as it does today. 
That is based upon mutual confidence, trust, and faith in each other. 
Is that not true, Dr. McDougall? 

Dr. McDouaatt. I believe so, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donperro. I suppose that is a shining example for all the na- 
tions of this earth in that we are maintaining a boundary line of 3,000 
miles without a gun in the hands of either Government. That does 
not exist anywhere else on this earth, does it? 

Dr. McDouaa tt. I guess not. 

Mr. Donvero. I think we are the only governments in the world 
that have that kind of an example to exhibit. Now, the two Govern- 
ments in relation to this project have entered into an agreement in 
1941. 

Dr. McDouGa.u. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. And the question is to be submitted not in the form 
of a treaty, but to be submitted to the legislative bodies of the two 
countries, that is, to the Canadian Parliament, and here to the Con- 
gress of the United States. You are familiar with that agreement, | 
am sure. 

Dr. McDoveatt. I am familiar with the agreement. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. That was made in 1941. 

Dr. McDoveatu. I had not remembered it was to go to the House 
of Parliament in Canada. 

Mr. Donpero. At the time it was concluded here in Washington 
your great statesman Mackenzie King, I think, signed on behalf of 
the Canadian Government. 

Dr. McDovcatui. Yes. He was Secretary of State for External 
Affairs at that time. 

Mr. Donprro. At that time? 

Dr. McDovuaatt. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. And today both Governments—at least the officials 
of the Canadian Government, or most of them—are very much in 
favor of proceeding with the construction of this seaway. 

Dr. McDoveaatu. They have made statements to that effect. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. And that is so on the part of both the Government 
of the United States and Canada. 

Dr. McDovcatu. Yes. You understand, though, of course, that 
it is a decision presently only of the majority party. 

Mr. Donnero. That is the party in control. 

Dr. McDouacaty. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. And the Premier of Quebec and the Premier of 
Ontario, do they entertain a like opinion? 

Dr. McDoveatu. I should say for Ontario that that province, as 
the owner of the Ontario hydro, is the one major interest which is in 
any sense interested in the project. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. And the seaway, if constructed, is in the territory 
of Ontario, or a part of it? 
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Dr. McDovugatu. Yes. Part of it. 

Mr. DonprEro. No part of it, I think is in Quebec, is it?, 

Dr. McDoveat.u. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Does it come down that for? 

Dr. McDovuGatu. You see, the Soulanges and Lachine sections are 
both in Quebec. 

Mr. Donpero. They are both in Quebec? 

Dr. McDovcauu. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. I was not familiar with just where the boundary 
was between Ontario and Quebec, but it does come down that far? 

Dr. McDovuGa.t. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Are you familiar with the position recently taken 
by the city of Montreal or the port of Montreal in regard to this 
project? 

Dr. McDoveéati. That is by what body? The port itself is con- 
trolled by the National Harbours Board.- It would not take a posi- 
tion, would it? 

Mr. Donpero. It would not? Well, I am not familiar with how 
you operate in Canada. The reason I asked you that question is 
that a statement has appeared in one of the Washington papers of 
very recent date that Montreal has completely reversed its opinion 
regarding the seaway. Years ago they were opposed to it, to day they 
are for it. Are you familiar with that? 

Dr. McDovea.t. I had not seen anything, sir, that said that. I 
would like to see the account, if I could. 

Mr. Donpero. I think it appeared in the Washington Post. I do 
not have the date before me, but I can get it for you so that you will 
be informed in regard to that. 

Mr. GrorGe. Mr. Dondero, may I ask a question? Do you think 
the Post is an authentic authority? 

Mr. Donprro. Well, I have differed with the Post many times, and 
inaybe the gentleman from Kansas has, but on a matter that comes 
from another government, until you can submit proof that it is not 
so you will have to accept the printed paper. 

Now, Dr. McDougall, are you familiar with the statement made 
by the Honorable Brooke Claxton, Minister of National Defense of 
your country? 

Dr. McDovea.u. Of what date? 

Mr. Donprro. By the Honorable Brooke Claxton as of March 30, 
1951. That would be just about 2 weeks ago. 

Dr. McDovca.u. Yes. I think I am. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you familiar with it? 

Dr. McDoveati. Not wholly. 

Mr. Donpero. It seems that at a dinner at which he addressed the 
Metropolitan Club in New York on that date, he had something to 
say about this seaway. He is your Minister of Defense. Is that 
true? 

Dr. McDovucauu. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Now | want you to listen carefully to a statement 
that he made, because I am going to ask you a question about it. 
| quote: 

It is the view of the Canadian Government and of all political parties and of all 
parts of Canada that the Board is right and that the St. Lawrence development 
should be proceeded with along the lines of the agreement already worked out 
by the governments of the two countries. 
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Do you disagree with your Minister of Defense on that, and th 
Joint Board of Defense? 

Dr. McDovea.u. I am afraid I must disagree with the Minister 
sir. I think he covers a great deal too muc he territory when he says 
that all parts of Canada and all parties are infavor. Yes, I do disagree 

Mr. Donprro. You think he is in error about that? 

Dr. McDoveatt. I think he was slightly enthusiastic, as an after- 
dinner speaker is entitled to be. 

Mr. Donpvrro. And you think in your country, like in our country, 
we find divergent views among the people who entertain different 
political faiths in different sections of the country? 

Dr. McDovuGatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Where does he come from? 

Dr. McDovcatu. Montreal. 

Mr. Donprro. That is in the Province of Quebec, of course. Now, 
yesterday, Dr. McDougall, you gave us some testimony based upon 
the practical operating capacity of the Welland Canal. Why did 
Canada build the Welland Canal? 

Dr. McDovucGatu. Why, sir, it was then in the period before the 
first war, when we had ihe kind of an investment boom the like of 
which we have not seen since. It was the time at which we built two 
transcontinental railroads, and at the same time that we started the 
Welland they voted money to build a second canal coming across 
through the French River and Lake Nipissing, and down the Ottawa 
River. It was, shall I say, a time of national madness. 

Mr. Donprro. That was to connect Lake Huron? 

Dr. McDoveauu. Lake Huron direct with the other one. 

Mr. Donprro. And the St. Lawrence River? 

Dr. McDouaatt. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. That canal has not been built? 

Dr. McDovaa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. You think it was simply done in an hour of en- 
thusiasm in the history of the Canadian Government then? 

Dr. McDoveatt. I searched the record this winter, sir, and I could 
not find anywhere in the debates any attempt to justify it. No. It 
was clearly enthusiasm. 

Mr. Donprro. The one you have there now is simply the latest 
development of the Welland Canal. There were three or four ahead 
of that. 

Dr. McDovea.v. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Did you not begin with 6 feet? 

Dr. McDoveéa.u. I cannot give the original draft. The second 
was 9, and the third was 14. 

Mr. Donprro. Then you went to 9 feet? 

Dr. McDovuGa... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And then up to 12 feet, and stepped it up until 
you got it up to 25 feet. 

Dr. McDoucatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. That is the depth today. 

Dr. McDoveaut. Thirty feet in the locks and 25 feet in the canal. 

Mr. Donprro. That canal cost your Government about $133,- 
000,000? 

Dr. McDovuca.u. Yes. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Has it justified itself? 
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Dr. McDoveatu. How can you tell when you do not charge tolls? 

Mr. DonpEro. What is your opinion on that, Dr. McDougall? 

Dr. McDovea.t. I would think it was very doubtful. Relatively 
doubtful. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. Do you think your country made a mistake? 

Dr. McDovaatt. In doing it when it did. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. You think it made a mistake? 

Dr. McDoveaut. I think that clearly the performance in the 
building was a proof that they were very doubtful of it. They had 
gotten it started in 1912 or 1913, and then they held it up during the 
war, and then they dragged it out during the whole twenties. It 
was ‘clearly a matter of having a bull by the tail and not knowing how 
to let go. 

Mr. Donprro. You know it was 20 years before it was finally 
constructed? 

Dr. McDovaat., Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. But why did your Government continue to make 
that mistake? It started with 6 feet, and went up to 9 feet, and then 
went up to 12, and by successive steps continued until it got it up to 
25 feet. 

Dr. McDovea.u. Well, sir, the initial hope in the building of the 
Welland Canal—and this happens to be the subject of my master’s 
thesis, so 1 speak from knowledge—the initial hope was that they 
were going to make the St. Lawrence system the major route into the 
American Middle West. It was not built as a Canadian development. 
It was a hope that by building that it would really make the Erie 
Canal totally obsolete and make Montreal the great metropolis of 
North America. 

Now, that hope held in one fashion or another. It was quite clearly 
present in the deepening to 9 feet which came to a conclusion in 1848, 
and you find faint echoes of it so late perhaps as 1872, but thereafter 
it becomes practically a local work. 

Mr. Donprro. Did the same kind of history attach to the 14-foot 
canal that your Government built along the St. Lawrence? 

Dr. McDovuca.u. Well, you see, having built the Welland Canal, it 
was in full operation by 18: 31. You then had the problem of knowing 
what to do with it, and what happened in the Provincee—— 

Mr. Donprro. Maybe you do not understand my question. What 
I am asking, Professor, did the 14-foot canal have the same kind of 
history that the W elland Canal had? In other words, did you begin 
with a more shallow depth and then gradually build it up? 

Dr. McDovea.i. You began with 9 feet and finished in 1848. 

Mr. Donprro. Is that the St. Lawrence Canal now? 

Dr. McDovca.u. That is the Cornwall. The old Beauharnois and 
the Lachine. 

Mr. DonpbeEro. Then you built it up to 14 feet? 

Dr. McDoveauu. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. And that is where it is today? 

Dr. McDovaa.u. Yes. 

Mr. DonprEro. The question arises, Professor, why did you build 
the Welland Canal up to 25 feet unless you had some hope that your 
Government would some day build the canal in the St. Lawrence to an 
equal depth? 
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Dr. McDoveatt. If you could interpret the legislative mind i), 
1913, sir, you are better than I am. I think it was plain absen'- 
mindedness. 

Mr. Donvrro. You just do not know why they did it? 

Dr. McDoveatt. And I do not think they did either, which is more 
serious. 

Mr. Donvero. But the truth is they did do it? 

Dr. McDoveatt. Oh, yes. They did do it. 

Mr. Donprro. You are trying to say to this committee that you 
think your Government can be just as much in error as our Govern- 
ment, are you? 

Dr. McDovea. Well, sir, the comparison is invidious. I just 
will not make it. 

Mr. Donprro. You should be in the diplomatic corps. It cost your 
Government $133,000,000. Do you know that testimony has already 
been offered that if you were to build the Welland Canal today i 
would perhaps cost you $375,000,000? 

Dr. McDovueauu. I understand so. You understand, of course, 
sir, that the initial estimate was one of about $50,000,000, and that 
it went to $133,000,000 largely on account of the inflation of the 
money. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Yes. The same thing has taken place in our 
country. 

Dr. McDova@a... Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. That span of 20 years from 1912 to 1932 is really 
the main reason why it cost your Government so much more. The 
dollar in your country began buying less. 

Dr. McDoveaut. I do not think it would have made so much 
difference because before it would have been completed, that inflation 
of prices would have run its course. 

Mr. Donpero. But the prices had gone up and naturally you had 
to pay more to do it. 

Dr. McDovuaeatt. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donperro. The estimates for this seaway for the United States 
part of the St. Lawrence in years gone by were far less than they 
are today. So that mflation has hit our country the same as it hit 
yours. 

Dr. McDovuaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. And the estimate is that it would cost us about 
$375,000,000 to build the navigation part of it, which is just what 
the Welland Canal would cost 1f you had to build it today. 

Dr. McDovaa.t. Subject, of course, to whether the prices used in 
that estimate will be the prices at which construction will actually 
take place. 

Mr. Donvero. That is a premise that both Governments will have 
to accept, because if it costs us more it will cost you more. 

Dr. McDovaa.t. Oh, yes; but it qualifies, I think, the wisdom of 
doing it at all, does it not? 

Mr. Donprro. Will you say that again? I want to get your 
meaning. 

Dr. McDoveatu. Well, if these cost estimates are probably not 
the prices at which you will finally complete it, then it throws doubt 
on the wisdom of going ahead now. 

Mr. Donprro. When would you do it? 
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Dr. McDoveauu. Well, quite clearly I would not do it in a time 
in which you are in such a grave danger of a continuing and even a 
run-away inflation as our two countries stand in now. 

Mr. Donvero. Are we in any other danger besides that? 

Dr. McDouaatt. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Donvero. We are in danger since we are living in a very, very 
distraught world, are we not? 

Dr. McDovueGatt. Quite. 

Mr. Donprro. A world that might bring on another conflagration 
at almost any time. 

Dr. McDovueatu. And that is why, sir, I do not want to lend any 
little weight that I possess to a draft on national resources which 
ought more properly to go to a direct defense effort. 

Mr. Donpero. We have had testimony to the effect that it would 
just take a fraction of 1 percent of our resources to build the seaway. 
Do you disagree with that? 

Dr. McDoveatt. No, sir. Not directly; but I would like to say 
this: That your difficulty is that if you take successive fractions of a 
percent you will finally come to a very substantial sum. Really, as 
a matter of broad national policy what is required is that you should 
restrict your demands within the narrowest limits you can, because 
it is completely possible to finance a war until it comes to its most 
violent stage if you have the courage to use the measures that are 
required in taxation and in fiscal policy. 

Mr. Donprro. Dr. McDougall, if war should come do you not think 
your country will be just as much in danger as our country? 

Dr. McDoueatt. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donpero. And we will be together in it? 

Dr. McDouca.u. Yes. 

Mr. DonpEero. Whatever affects Canada affects the United States, 
and vice versa? 

Dr. McDouGa.u. Quite. 

Mr. Donpero. We are living here on one continent with only an 
imaginary boundary line existing between us. 

Dr. McDovuecatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. If that is true and we should become engaged in war, 
then the national defense of Canada and the United States are prac- 
tically on an equal basis. Is that not so? 

Dr. McDovuGa.t. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Suppose that the material for making war and de- 
fending ourselves is lacking. What is your solution then? I am 
speaking of ore to make steel. What is your solution? 

Dr. McDovuGat.t. Sir, it seems to me that the existing canals can, 
with reasonable effort, handle a great deal more than they presently 
handle. You see, ever since this project for a deep waterway has been 
before the public the existing 14-foot canals have been orphans. 

Now, there are very small investments you can make that will 
sharply increase your through-put. Secondly, in the annual conduct 
of the canals the time of transmit is unnecessarily prolonged. In 1945 
they gave the lock men an 8-hour day, and then reduced the shift 
from four men to two men, with the result that the men work the lock 
gates and then go and admit the water, and it takes about 15 to 20 
minutes to put a boat through a lock; whereas if you had four men on it 
you could do it in 6% to 7 minutes. 
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Mr. Donvero. Do you not think if we got into war that would he 
stepped up immediately? 

Dr. McDovea.u. Quite. I do. What I am saying is, with very 
tiny things like that you can handle so much of that 10,000,000 tons 
of Labrador ore as will come up the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Co. has been 
before this committee. That company is interested in the Labrador 
ore. His testimony was that he thought with the existing facilities— 
and he had reference to the present railroads and the 14-foot canal-— 
that they might be able to bring down from 2 to 5 million tons with all 
the water transportation we have now. Do you disagree with that? 

Dr. McDoveatt. I would think that the 5 million was a bit low. 

Mr. Donpero. You think you could do more than that? 

Dr. McDovea... I think that given the existing structure of about 
3 million and given improvements of certain minor capital changes 
that would be made, it could be. There are places where the current 
in the Williamsburg series—the three canals west of the Cornwall are 
all short. They are all around the more rapid sections. There is one 
place in the vicinity of Farran’s Point Canal at which there used to 
be a jetty that deflected the current. The top has been taken off by 
the ice, but the bottom is still there. I have been talking to lake 
captains and they tell me if you just replaced it at a very small invest- 
ment it would be something to deflect the current at that spot, and 
you would get through a great deal faster. 

Mr. Donprro. That may be true, Professor, but you could not 
come through with ships of a deeper draft than those now using the 
canal, could you? 

Dr. McDovuaGatt. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. They would be limited, of course, to 14 feet. 

Dr. McDovaatt. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Is it not a fact that the larger the vessels you have 
for the transportation of ore or coal, or any bulk commodity, the 
cheaper is the cost per ton? 

Dr. McDovaatu. The cheaper the out-of-pocket cost, but if we 
are talking in terms of national economy we must talk in terms of an 
all-in cost. 

Mr. Donpero. My question was quite a simple one. Do you not 
believe what I have said or suggested to you, that the cost per ton is 
less in larger ships than it is in the smaller ships? 

Dr. McDovaatt. The cost to the ship’s operator, but not the cost 
to the economy. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not think that that would be passed on to 
the economy of the country if we could bring down ore for $1 a ton 
instead of $2 a ton? 

Dr. McDoveatt. Yes; but what shows up in the national accounts 
through the expenditures that are made upon the canal itself? It is 
something that costs money to provide. 

Mr. Donpero. That is right, and I am considering that, because 
I am going in the next question to ask you whether or not that would 
not be a possible solution for the payment of the tolls charged. In 
other words, they could afford to pay tolls by bringing it down in large: 
ships because the cost would be less. 

Dr. McDovuea.u. But if what I have said is correct, that there is 
not the freight capacity at the Welland Canal which will permit an 
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adequate tonnage to move even when you are moving all you can 
move, then you are not going to pay your costs. 

Mr. Donvero. Well, Dr. McDougall, it was your idea that the 
very peak of commerce through the Welland Canal was 15,000,000 
tons last vear. 

Dr. McDovGatt. Yes. I am allowing something between 10 and 
15,000,000 more. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you think that is the full capacity of the canal? 

Dr. McDoueatu. The full effective capacity. 

Mr. Donprro. Are you familiar with the Lindsay report of your 
Government? 

Dr. McDovuaatt. I have seen it in the record of this committee. 

Mr. Donpvero. You have seen that? 

Dr. McDouaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Their theoretical estimate is 116,000,000 tons 
capacity. 

Dr. McDovueatu. Could I have a copy of it, sir, that 1 may speak 
with it in front of me? 

Mr. Donperro. I do not have it before me, but I am giving you the 
substance of it. 

Dr. McDovucatu. Yes. That is line 1, on page 4, of the record of 
April 6. Is that it? 

Mr. Donpero. If that is what is known to us as the Lindsay report, 
that is correct. 

Dr. McDovea.tu. But you will notice that shows a theoretical 
capacity with 50 percent up and 50 percent down, and completely 
balanced traffic, and 100 percent of it moved in upper lake types. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Dr. McDoveatt. What are you going to do with the existing 
traffic? 

Mr. Donprro. I was not asking you about that, I was simply 
asking you whether or not the capacity of the Welland Canal is not 
sufficient to carry any foreseeable amount of traffic that could use it, 
particularly the vast transportation of ore that should come to the 
steel centers of this country. Do you not think it is deep enough as 
it is? 

Dr. McDoucati. When you say ‘‘vast,’”’ what do you mean in 
tonnage? 

Mr. Donpero. I mean according to the report of your own Govern- 
ment that the canal is big enough and has capacity enough to carry 
perhaps 100,000,000 tons. JI do not know. I am not an expert on 
capacity, but I am simply citing your own Government agency’s 
figures. 

Dr. McDovueaut. I think, sir, that you would be very much safer 
if you took case 2 (a), where you have 65 percent down-bound, and 
35 percent up, and you are moving only 31 percent of your vessels 
being upper lakers. 

Mr. Donpero. That is the way traffic moves there now? 

Dr. McDovuea.u. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Would it be fair to assume if the seaway were 
deepened that that would come pretty well within balance because of 
the immense transportation of ore from Labrador in your country? 

Dr. McDoveatt. No, sir. I do not think so, because the initial 
Labrador expectation is for 10,000,000 tons. They can put it up to 
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20,000,000, possibly, without any major change in the railway or in t!\. 
port facilities, but 20,000,000, I think, is the upper limit. 

Mr. DonveEro. The Department of the Interior of our country has 
indicated through its Secretary, Mr. Chapman, to this committee 
that it could be increased to 35 or 40 million tons if the seaway were 
built. That would move, of course, up the river and down not the 
river. 

Dr. McDoveau.. Yes; and, secondly, if you are going to move ore 
up then you are going to move empty ships down, and I would wan 
to see the full text of this Lindsay report, but 1 would say on my, 
knowledge of what now moves between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
that that 27- or 28-million-ton estimate is a real estimate of what wil, 
in fact, move. 

Mr. Donptro. That is under present conditions? 

Dr. McDovaa... Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Doctor, you referred to case 2 (a). That means 
the item 2 (a) of the Lindsay report as referred to by my distinguished 
friend from Michigan? 

Dr. McDovwaa.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. That, of course, is based upon conditions as they 
now exist. 

Dr. McDovea tt. It is based on the fact that there is a great dea! 
that comes through the Welland Canal which is, as I said yesterday, 
strictly inside the Lakes and is going to places that cannot take cargoes 
that come in the upper lake ships. 

Mr. Donvero. Quite naturally it could not be foreign commerce 
either in or out because of the bottleneck of the 14 feet, and they could 
not bring it down in large ships and then unload it and load it again 
on smaller ships, and then unload it and load it again on larger ships 
at Montreal. They would not do that. You testified yesterday that 
the great cost is the cost of loading and unloading. 

Dr. McDovueatu. Not in bulk traffic. I said in merchandise 
traffic it is the cost of loading and unloading, but in relation to bulk 
traffic a cent and a half per bushel will transship grain. That i 
simple. There is an elevator at Kingston which was built solely fo: 
that purpose. 

Mr. Donvero. But you do not take into consideration our domestic 
traffic which is all we can move now through the Welland Canal be- 
cause there is no way of getting out to the ocean without that added 
expense unless they had deeper-draft vessels to do it with. 

Dr. McDovueatu. Well, sir, are you talking now of bulk traffic or 
merchandise traffic? 

Mr. Donpero. I am talking about both. Any kind of commerce: 
that could use the waterway and other ports of the world, including 
the movement of iron ore from your country to this country. I am 
talking about the possibilities of using it if we had a deep-water cana! 

Dr. McDoveatu. First of all, in relation to downward-bound 
traffic 1 do not believe that there is any substantial bulk traffic excep! 
for coal to Montreal—a very limited market. 

Secondly, in relation to merchandise traffic I just do not believ: 
that it would move by water at all—period. No matter what size o! 
ship you have. Now, look, you are going to load it at Detroit for 
shipment to some foreign port beyond the seas. Now, are you going 
to send it out through Montreal and then around? [ do not think 
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for a minute that is possible. You just would not have the steamship 
services, 

Dr. McDovea.t. I wish it were possible, mind you, if I may speak 
asa Canadian. But, as a professional I do not think it is possible. 

Mr. Donpero. Then what you are trying to say to this committee 
is you Wish that Detroit and Montreal and other ports of the Midwest 
would have the same facilities of shipping to other ports of the world 
as New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia. That is just what you are 
saving yourself, is it not? 

Dr. McDoveatu. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. Yes. 

Dr. McDoveauu. That is yourtrouble. You just cannot have that 
kind of thing. We are not on the ocean. 

Mr. Donprro. Of course we are not on the ocean, and we are 
irying to get out to the ocean. 

Dr. McDovucatyt. And we would not be if the canal were built 
either. That is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. Donpero. You think we should continue as we are now, a 
land-locked empire in the Midwest, without an outlet to the sea more 
than 14 feet deep? That is your position? 

Dr. McDovucat.. It is not what I want or do not want. All I 
am saving is that even if you built it vou would not get the tonnage 
through it, and therefore it would not justify itself. 

Mr. Donpero. Isee. You have no optimism for the future. You 
think we will remain as we are now. 

Dr. McDoveatn. No: I do not. There is going to be growth. 

Mr. Doxpero. In both countries. 

Dr. McDoveat.yi. But I do not think there will be any great growth 
in that direction. 

Mr. Donpero. Your country has vast natural resources. What 
makes vou think Canada would not like an outlet to the sea through 
the St. Lawrence from the interior of your country, just like we would? 

Dr. McDoveauu. Look, sir, we lived with this problem for a cen- 
tury and a half, and we are finally tired of doing things that will not 
work. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you are trying to say that the 14-foot canal 
has not worked and the Welland Canal has not worked? 

Dr. McDoveaut. I am saying within limits it bas worked, but 
you saved its neck in about 1903 by taking tolls off altogether, and it 
just barely scraped by. It is coming out now with the growth of the 
country and substantially on the bulk traffic, but it is a minor thing. 

Gs. 

Mr. Donprro. And that will continue to grow. Both countries 
will continue to grow. 

Dr. McDovegaty. Yes, but the secular growth of an economy is 
probably not more than 2}; percent per year. 

\Mlr. Donpero. [ want to bring you back to one subject before I 
vield the floor. IT asked you what vour solution was for bringing into 
this country the necessary material to provide the sinews of war, and 
especially iron ore, if it were shown that we do not have an adequate 
amount in this country to continue for many years in the future. 
What is vour solution? 

Dr. MeDovucaui. Well, if vour problem is one of an immediate 
effort than [ would most certainly do what is necessary to improve the 
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14-foot navigation and get going on it, and tie balance I would carry | 
by rail. . 

Mr. Donpero. And you would stop there? 

Dr. McDovueatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. You disagree then with our Chief of Staff and th, 
Board that is charged with the responsibility of defending this country, 
and also the Board charged with the responsibility of defending you 
country. You take that different position? 

Dr. McDovucauu. They have stated their conclusions. They have 
not disclosed the facts on which those conclusions were based. | 
would be interested if, with the record of this committee before them. 
they were then to repeat their recommendations—but not before. 

Mr. Donpero. I will ask you just one or two more questions. Do 
you consider yourself qualified to act as an expert on traflie capacity? 

Dr. McDovucatu. I am not an engineer; no. But, knowing what 
now moves and knowing that you cannot displace what is alread, 
there, you have established a vested interest and you have got to 
protect the people to whom you have held out service for many years: 
and, therefore, I say, remembering that, and with my knowledge of 
what moves, | say | am good enough to say that that 27,900,000 figure 
is very much better than anything else. 

Mr. Donprro. | am trying to shorten the question. Do you or do 
you not agree with what is known as the Lindsay report of your own 
Government in regard to this proposed canal? You can answer that 
*‘ves”’ or “no.” 

Dr. McDovaGa.t. Sir, I left off beating my wife a long time ago. 
I have only the table here. What figure do I agree with? One 
hundred sixteen million? 

Mr. Donprro. That is the theoretical. I am not too impressed 
with a theoretical figure from anybody. It was 116,000,000. I think 
their actual figure is nearer to 50,000,000 tons. Which one, or either 
one, do you agree with? 

Dr. McDoveatu. Well, I would think that that case 2 (a) comes 
as close to what would in fact exist as possible. 

Mr. Donpero. I see what you are driving at. You think it is not 
the capacity of the canal, but what would possibly use the canals 
That is the difference? 

Dr. McDoveati. With the composition of the traffic, that 
would be the maximum tonnage which the canal would pass at its 
capacity. 

Mr. Donpero. On page 17 of your statement of yesterday you say, 
and | am quoting just a line: 

Any oceangoing ships using the proposed canals would be confined to maximum 
cargoes of about 8,500 tons. 

Dr. McDovuaGatu. Yes. 

Mr. Donpvero. Is that the amount of cargo that is carried now in 
ships on the Great Lakes? 

Dr. McDoveGa.u. Where on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Donprero. Anywhere on the Great Lakes that is handling cargo, 
and particularly iron ore. 

Dr. McDovuaatu. Oh, no, sir. But you do understand that the 
‘argo tonnage of an oceangoing ship is less than the cargo tonnage o! 
a lake ship of the same draft. That is your problem. 
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- Mr. Doxpero. What you are trying to say is that the ship draws 
a little more water where the water is fresh than it does in salt water? 
Dr. McDoveatu. No; I am saying it is a different design. 1 do 
not think that given anything like an approximate equality of weges 
‘you would ever move any ship beyond Montreal. It would be cheaper 


‘to transship at Montreal than to try and move from the Lakes right 


Bout to foreign points. 

- Mr. Donvero. Do you not think that the ships that would use the 
‘canal, the greatest capacity ships, if they were built, would be the 
‘ships to bring in iron ore from your country, and they would be lake 
‘ships and not ocean ships? 

/ Dr. MceDoueati. I think so. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Instead of a capacity of 8,500 tons that you indi- 
cated, they carry as much as 15,000 or 16,000, and up to 18,000 tons, 

Dr. McDovuaa.u. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donnrero. Double the amount. 

Dr. McDovea.t. But I specified oceangoing. 

Mr. Donpero. But if we had oceangoing ships that had a 27-foot 
canal to use, certainly they would carry more than 8,500 tons if they 
had the cargo to carry. 

| Dr. McDouaati. No, sir. | think not. 

Mr. Donpero. You think that would be the limit? 
| Dr. McDoveatt. | am making the distinction between a lake-type 
' ship that would come down as fe as Seven Islands, but would not 


go beyond, and an ocean-going ship, and they are as different as 
- chalk from cheese. 


Mr. Donprro. The larger they are, the more economical they 
would be. 

Dr. McDovea.u. There is a difference. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Surely. 

Dr. McDovuaGaut. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Donprro. You are willing to admit that? 

Dr. MeDovgau.. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Is it fair to say with a 27-foot seaway provided and 
the accent being on deeper and faster moving ships, such as has 
occurred on the Great Lakes already during the last 20 years, that 
the existence of 3,000-ton canallers would probably become less and 
less each year, as they built new ships to use the new canal? Would 
they not really go out of business? 

Dr. McDovucatu. For some trades, yes. I can see in relation to 
the movement of coal, or of grain to Montreal, or of ore upward- 
bound, if you had the deep canal you would use it. Yes. But, 
mind you, there are many ports in which the 14-foot ship could go 
that the other could not. There are many ports into which, even 
if a bigger ship could go, you could not absorb its tonnage, so that 
I do not expect that the 14-foot ship would totally disappear. It 
would still be there and still have its useful work to do. If you had 
a dock at Montreal you could very likely move grain down and ore 
back at prices that would be fairly competitive. Not totally so, but 
they would come close. 

\Ir. Donpero. You think they would be? 

Dr. McDoucatu. Not wholly, but they would come close. 
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Mr. Donvero. By the way, Mr. Prince, who testified for (hp 
railroads, said that a traffic expert would be before us to give some 
of the figures. You are not that person, are you? 

Dr. McDoveauu. I do not know, sir. You will have to ask 
Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not think you are the man he bad in mind. 
do you? 

Dr. McDoveatu. If it was in relation to the traffic on the s: 
Lawrence seaway, yes. If it is in relation to the railway traffic of 
this country, no. 

Mr. Donprrxo. You do not know anything about that part of the 
record? 

Dr. McDoveatt. I am not wholly out as an expert. I am not 
totally devoid of knowledge. 

Mr. Donprro. You think this committee should have more 
confidence in your views on this subject than we have in the officials 
of your Government or our Government, inasmuch as they have given 
special study to this problem? 

Dr. McDovea.t. In relation to what my own Government has 
said | know that certain speeches have been made to the effect that 
if this committee does not report favorably and the House accept it, 
that we will go ahead on our own; but I also notice that there has 
been no serious expansion of the engineering staffs to implement that 
idea. So I think they would be surprised if they were put in the 
position where they were expected to go ahead on their own. 

Mr. Donprro. You do not think your Government could do it? 

Dr. McDov@att. I am not saying it could not doit. Iam merely 
saying it would probably sit down and seriously consider it for the 
first time. 

Mr. Donpero. I happen to be getting the Canadian papers, and 
I notice your newspapers were rather full of the statements that your 
Government would go ahead with this project if the United States 
was unwilling to do it. 

Dr. McDoveatt. Oh, yes. I have seen them too. I am merely 
saying that the engineering staff to back it up is not there yet. What 
may be done later, I do not know. 

Mr. Donvero. You think that is an item of talk at the time? 

Dr. McDovea ut. It does not cost much to make a press release, si 

Mr. Donvero. We discovered that in this country. You think 
that is just talk and that there is nothing actually back of it on the 
part of your Government? ! 

Dr. McDoveatt. If there is anything with it I have not seen it 
sir. No. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you not think the better way to do it would be 
for the two countries to do it? 

Dr. McDoveatu. If. But what we are discussing here is the 
wisdom of doing it at all now. 

Mr. Donpero. Let us assume for the sake of argument that it is 
wise to do it from an international standpoint, from a security stand- 
point, and from an economic standpoint. ‘Then would you say it is 
better for the two countries to do it than one? 

Dr. McDoveat.. I think I would go along with that. Yes, sir 

Mr. Donvero. If your Government intends to charge us tolls and 
you do it alone, we will pay for the canal alone, will we not? 
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Dr. MceDoveaut. If you are thinking of saving money you had 
better do it that way. 

Mr. Donprero. You mean, let your Government do it? 

Dr. McDouaeaLu. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Then as long as the earth stands vou just want us 
to keep on paying you? 

Dr. McDouagatu. No. You misunderstand me. 

Mr. Donpgero. | am afraid you misunderstood me. 

Dr. McDovea.t. I am saying that if we are allowed to build it 
and do in fact build it, then for the next 20 years at least the tolls 
will not offset the cost. 

Mr. Donprro. That is your view of it? 

Dr. McDougaui. Yes. ‘Twenty years hence I may take another 
look, but I think I am safe in stating there will be that gap before it 
becomes economical. 

Mr. Donprro. You think we should depend on what you think 
about it rather than the engineers of your country and our own 
country, because they have come to a different conclusion. 

Dr. McDouca.u. Differences of opinion are common, sir. I still 
hold to mine. 

Mr. Donpero. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. LAnnAm. No questions. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. AnGeii. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. McDougall, I was going to ask you regarding the questions of 
my distinguished friend from Michigan as to whether or not the 
Canadian Government has taken any steps at all officially that would 
indicate that the Canadian Government would go ahead and build 
this project on its own if the United States turned the project down? 

Dr. McDovuga.u. Well, nothing that I know of, sir. No. They 
have made certain engineering studies. There was a report in 1948 
on what should be done at the Lachine in case it were gone on with. 
That is, what change you can make as against what you had planned 
in 1926. But nothing beyond engineering studies of that kind. No. 

Mr. Angeui. Dr. McDougall, 1 note from the figures submitted by 
our Corps of Army Engineers which are on the wall of this room, that 
the 27-foot project would cost approximately $1,000,000,000, a 30-foot 
project $14 billion, and a 35-foot project would cost $2,000,000,000 in 
round numbers. Is the economy of Canada such that it could finance 
such projects as that under existing conditions? 

Dr. McDouagatu. Well, the national income estimate is for a gross 
capital investment in Canada in 1951 of about $3,800,000,000. So 
that if you spread the cost of the 27-foot channel over a period of 
5 or 6 years, it would be bearable. Oh, ves. The question is not 
Whether vou can by a great effort, but whether it is wise to make the 
effort. 

Mr. Angevi. I understand from your testimony that your con- 
clusion is that it would not be wise from an economical standpoint 
to do so, even though Canada could. 

Dr. McDovuGa.u. So I believe, sir. Yes. 

Mir. Ancetyi. And it would not be wise even for the United States 
and Canada jointly to construct the project at this time? 

Dr. McDovuGa.u. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. ANGELL. That it would not be economical in the first plac 
and, in the second place, with the great emergency confronting us i} 
is not an opportune time to engage in such a project. 

Dr. McDovuaaut. Exactly. Yes. 

Mr. AnGeuu. Your feeling as I take it from your testimony is that 
it would not add materially to the national defense at the present 
time. 

Dr. McDoveatt. I do not think it would because if you are eor- 
pelled to choose then you discard those things for which you hay, 
alternatives, and with a small amount of attention to the 14-foot water- 
way you can handle there what needs to be handled for the next few 
years. 

Mr. ANGELL. In that connection it should be considered, should ii 
not, that it would take some 5 years to complete it, so that it certainly 
would not be an aid in the present emergency that confronts us. | 

Dr. McDovuaatu. Yes. Quite, sir. 

Mr. AnGeuu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Chairman, may I yield for the time being and 
be called later on? 

Mr. Pickett. Certainly. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Doctor, did they have any tolls on the waterways 
of Canada under the program in existence? 

Dr. McDovucauu. There has not been since 1903, sir. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. At that time you changed because of a reason 
What was that reason? 

Dr. McDoveatt. | think the reason, sir, is that water transporta- 
tion would pretty nearly have disappeared if you left tolls on. You 
take them off and then carry the thing along. 

Mr. McGrecor. Another question, Doctor. Do you know of any 
agreement between Canada and the United States which woul: 
authorize the collection of tolls? 

Dr. McDovcatu. Well, no, sir. We do not think that has vet 
been made. There have been statements in the House that tolls wil! 
be considered, but so far as | know there has been no formal agree- 
ment. 

Mr. McGrecor. I note that my distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan referred to one of your Government officials making a speech in 
Philadelphia, | believe it was? 

Mr. Donprro. New York. 

Mr. McGrecor. New York. I am wondering whether you know 
or whether my friend from Michigan knows, whether this distinguished 
official of the Canadian Government committed his Government to 
the collection of tolls. 

Dr. McDovucatu. Oh, no, sir. No. You see, the collection of 
tolls would be a very, very ticklish thing in Canada at any time, and 
peculiarly ticklish now. I do not think they would want that raised 
until it could not be avoided. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask a question of my friend from 
Michigan. I am not familiar with the statement, but I notice he 
only used a portion of the statement. Is there anything, Congress- 
man Dondero, in that statement that mentions tolls? 

Mr. Donperro. I do not think so. I have not read it all, but | 
have read a portion of it. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Doctor, I am wondering, in your opinion what 
would be the reaction of the Canadian people if a proposal or agree- 
ment should be entered into endorsing a toll system? Would they 
favor it, do you think, or not? Possibly you do not care to answer 
that, but I would like to have your views on it. 

Dr. McDoucauu. Well, you see, there is not very much interest in 
this thing, despite the papers, so that I cannot speak as clearly as I 
should if there were well-developed opinion. 

The question of tolls substantially has not been discussed. What 
vou have had is the question, “‘ What will they do in Washington, or 
will they not?” But clearly there is some concern in the ( Canadian 
west about the possibility of tolls. Yes. 

| would expect that they would be against it. You see, after all, 
they are to an extent that no industry in the United States knows de- 
pendent on an export market, and therefore it is very serious if any- 
thing comes in that would increase the costs. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Doctor. I have one other trend of 
thought. 

| noticed you went into detail relative to the changing of the depth 
of the Welland Canal because it was not feasible to continue it at a 
shallow depth. 

Dr. MceDoveati. Well, my purpose there was to establish just 
when the change came so that when I gave figures of the actual ships 
passing in October 1947 you would understand that there was a 16- or 
\7-vear run to get accustomed to the new depth. 

Mr. McGreecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prexkerr. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. No questions. 

Mr. Prekerr. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprr. Professor, | wondered as to the possibility of a labor 
conflict under this proposed project. The railroads operating out of 
Montreal and the United States employ both United States and 
Canadian crews. The question that I would like to clear in my mind 
is this: The railroad which is now under construction is more likely 
chartered in Canada, is it not? 

Dr. McDoveatu. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. It will be operating from the fields down to the 
St. Lawrence. The same corporation quite likely could take care of 
the construction or building of ships, and register them in Canada 
and have them manned with Canadian crews exclusively, could they 
not? I am thinking of the difference in the labor costs. 

Dr. McDovaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Scupprer. It would be more economical, would it not, to have 
them registered as Canadian ships and manned by Canadians and 
perform all of the transportation work between the ore deposits and 
points in the United States? 

Dr. MceDoveatu. I do not know, sir. I would think part of it 
would depend on where you built. If you built here in the United 
States then you would also register here. 

Mr. Scupprer. You could build here and register there, could you 
not? 

Dr. MeDovea tt. I just do not know. 

Mr. Scupprr. I would say a ship built in the United States could 
The construction of the ship 
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could take place in the United States, but it could then be transferre| 
and registered in Canada. I am thinking of the possible conflict jy, 
the shipment of ore within the boundaries of the United States iy 
American bottoms. I think the business thing for this corporation 
to do would be to take advantage of the cheap labor in order to ve; 
their cargoes into the United States as cheaply as possible. That js 
why I think it would be to their advantage to register in Canada an 
supply their crews from Canada in order to get the cheapest labor cost 

There have been statements made by the opposition that ther 
would be employment caused in the development of this project, and 
J am trying to establish in my mind whether or not a conflict migh 
develop from a labor standpoint detrimental to the American working- 
man. 

Dr. McDovugatu. I am afraid, sir, it is a legal matter on which | 
cannot answer. I just know enough of that so that it is a fairl) 
technical business, and I do not have the knowledge. 

Mr. Scuppmer. That is all. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. George. 

Mr. GrorGe. Doctor, did not some of the Canadian Provinces 
about 20 or 30 years ago go through a period of nationalization and 
socialization? | mean, in which the governments of those Provinces 
built all the grain elevators, and so forth and so on? 

Dr. McDovucGattu. Oh, that was rather a cooperative movement. — In 
the period directly after the first war the grain growers became ver) 
dissatisfied with the existing movement of the trade, and they set up 
their own 5-year pool, and they agreed to certain deductions from the 
gross vield which would be used to build elevators and to provide 
working capital. 

Mr. Grorcer. Have they gradually grown away from that, Doctor? 

Dr. McDovucauu. They are still there. I think they are in a litth 
bit of trouble now because they became too confident in the rightness 
of their own judgment, and they are now paying the penalty. 

Mr. Groree. Is not the Canadian economy in a great deal better 
shape than the mother country, or England? 

Dr. McDovucati. Oh, yes. I think so. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, we know Canada is a new country with 
abundant resources, but is that not more or less due to the fact that 
they have come nearer following the free enterprise system and have 
not gone all out for socialization and nationalization? 

Dr. McDouaatt. It is a great many things, sir. | think that is a 
factor. Yes. But I also think that the punishment that Britain 
took in the 2 years, which was much greater than our own, is also a 
factor. " 

Mr. Greorce. I will agree with you there. Thev have taken a 
tremendous pounding in two terrific wars. We understand that 
But it seems to me that this proposed St. Lawrence waterway is more 
or less of a socialization or Government program to compete with 
privatebindustry and with the normal taxpayers of the country. Is 
that true? 

Dr. McDoucatu. Yes. 

Mr. Groree. If this is good in the interests of our so-called economy 
to build by Government taxes competitive branches that would com- 
pete with our normal taxpayers in transportation, then why would it 
not be good to branch out in, let us say in the disposal of canned 
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goods, and eliminate the middleman, or do the same thing in regard 
to any other commodity or taxpaying industry? 

Dr. McDoucauv. I have a great sy mpathy with the general 
approach. 

Mr. Grorcr. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Chairman and Professor McDougall, although 
you are personally opposed to this project, you must admit that your 
Government has always given full support to the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment, both power and navigation? In expressing your personal oppo- 
sition you do not mean to “indicate that the Government of ¢ ‘anada 
has ever been opposed to the project, including both power and navi- 
gation, do you? 

Dr. MeDoveatt. It has never been opposed. It has not been 
particularly enthusiastic either, except in 1932, when you had great 
unemployment, and then it was thought of as something that might 
help to relieve unemployment. Before the 1941 agreement was made, 
Mr. King, as Secretary of State for External Affairs, addressed a 
letter to your Government in which he as much as said in very careful 
and formal and diplomatic language that it was no thing to do in 
time of war, and it finally got put off substantially on that basis, 
I think. 

Mr. Buarnrk. But the Canadian Government has repeatedly 
pledged itself to and expressed a strong support for the project, 
including the acceptance of the self-liquidation principle. Is that 
not true? 

Dr. McDovea.., I think, sir, if you will go back and look in the 
record you will find their endorsing of the idea of the charging of tolls 
is distinetly a qualified and restrained approval. 

Mr. Buarnik. In what manner? 

Dr. McDovcatu. I am sorry. Not having it here, I cannot 
remember the language; but my memory of the statement as made by 
Mr. St. Laurent was one where he was unhappy. I am not saying 
he would not go through with it, but I am not saying he likes it. I 
am saying that he does not like it as far as I can remember it. 

Mr. Buarntik. Is that the Government’s position, or the position 
of one person? 

Dr. McDovucGatt. It is the position of the leader of the House of 
Commons and head of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Buarnix. But the Cabinet has repeatedly endorsed the project 
and accepted in principle the self-liquidating feature. Is that not true? 

Dr. McDovucatu. Yes. 

Mr. Biarnik. And a commitment such as that by a Cabinet in 
your parliamentary form of government is much more strong and 
much more binding or, shall we say, there is more assurance to it 
than a commitment, let us say, by the Cabinet of our Government? 

Dr. McDovcatu. Yes; because it carries with it the majority in 
the legislature. 

Mr. Buarnix. That is right. 

Dr. McDouGatu. Yes. 

Mr. Biatrnik. You devoted a good deal of your testimony to the 
navigation feature. Do you agree that the development of the hydro- 
electric power part of the project is a very substantial part of the 
project, and an important part of the project? 
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Dr. McDovucati. Well, you see, transportation is the nationa! 
aspect. Power is strictly with us a provincial matter. So that | 
took it that my proper approach was to the traffic and the navigation 
aspects. 

Mr. Buiarnikx. But you agree that the power project is very im- 
portant and necessary to that part of Canada, as well as it is to that 
part of the United States? 

Dr. McDovuca.t. It is now becoming so. Yes. That is, I think 
the present is the first time in which the power could, as it were, pay 
for itself. In 1932 clearly the Province of Ontario was not willing 
to take it except with a very substantial bonus from the Dominion. 
Now I think they are willing to pay their way. 

Mr. Buarnik. Do you agree with the other witnesses who testified 
that the power phase of the project would be very easily se!! 
liquidating? 

Dr. McDovucatu. Oh, | think the power would. Yes. 

Mr. BLuarnik. Some mention has been made, or a suggestion has 
been made that the project—particularly the power project—should 
be undertaken by private enterprise. Would you care to express your 
opinion as to whether it would be more feasible or more preferable to 
have this great project undertaken by private enterprise or by the 
Governments of Canada and the United States? 

Dr. McDouca.u. Well, so far as Canada is concerned it is an 
academic question, because the power in the international section 
belongs to the Province of Ontario under the constitution, and the 
Province of Ontario reserves it for the Hydroelectric Power Commis- 
sion. Now, the Province of Quebec has done similarly in relation to 
Beauharnois, and I think it will automatically take over whatever 
comes in at Lachine. So that while | would myself prefer to see private 
ownership, 1—— 

Mr. Biarnikx. You would not prefer? 

Dr. McDovcauu. I would prefer to see private ownership, but if 
I must live in a world in which governments are going to do these 
things, I would like them to behave with a respect for costs and in a 
sense to behave as if they were private ventures. 

Mr. Buarnik. Has your Government done, in your opinion, a 
good job of whatever public works projects it has completed in the 
past with respect to power? 

Dr. McDovucGatu. Good, I think, but not outstanding. But, on 
the other hand, it has been totally free of all taxation, so that you 
cannot make a real comparison. 

Mr. Biarnik. Are you familiar with some of the major projects in 
our country, Professor, such as TVA and Bonneville? 

Dr. McDovueatt. Very generally only, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. In your opening statement, Professor, vou stated 
your conclusions and as No. 1 you referred to the defense aspect o! 
the project. You say there it is your conclusion: 

That the proposed St. Lawrence waterway has not that importance to conti- 
nental defense which is currently given it by the proponents of this project. 

You are familiar with the fact that the United States-Canadian 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense has gone into this whole matter 
very carefully, and that they have made a statement back in 1947, 
and as recently as this year, that is, 1951, that the construction of 
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the St. Lawrence project would greatly increase the defense poten- 
tiglities of the two countries, that i is, Canada and the United States? 

Dr. McDovueati. May I say this: That wars are fundamentally 
wasteful, and they are probably won by people who have the most at 
hand. The refore if it were possible to wave a wand and have the 
canals now, | would like to have them right now, even if I did not use 
them. They would be there if I needed them. But, if I have to build 
them, and build them as competitors for other essential things, then 
| think they will go by the board. 

Mr. Biarxix. But in the case of the likelihood that both of our 
countries, and they are very friendly countries, should get involved in 
a war which would be a world war and a major conflict, do you feel 
that the project there would contribute to the defense and military 
potential of both countries? 

Dr. McDovuea.t. It is like everything else. If you have it you can 
use it, and if you have not, you cannot. But the real question is, 
when do you need it, and is it going to be under construction then. 
What you have to do is get on with what you have. The essence of 
un economic decision is that you are matching alternatives and iaking 
the ones least complex. We are not unlimitedly wealthy. We have 
to do without things. 

Now, can you make the 14-foot do for another 10 or 20 years, as’ 
say, and then make up your mind in the light of conditions then? 

Mr. Bu ATNIK. We could use it in time of war and no one can just 
predict what is going to happen in the next few years. In fact, the 
situation of the world is such that the odds are against a more pleasant 
and peaceful future. Both your country and my country are spending 
a lot of money, draining heavily on our resources and draining heavily 
upon our manpower, so as to be prepared for an eventuality which 
may come. In other words, so that we have all of these things on 
hand im case we have to use them. Is that not so? 

Dr. McDouGauu. Yes. 

Mr. Buarntk. In No. 2 of your conclusions you state: 

That there is no sign of a growth in any of the traffic already in being as would 
justify more than partial modernization of the existing 14-foot channels. 

How old is the 14-foot channel, Professor? 

Dr. McDoveatu. It was completed about 1903. 

Mr. Bratrnik. It is almost a half a century old? 

Dr. McDovcatu. Yes. 

Mr. Bratrnix. How are the locks operated? Are they mechanical? 

Dr. McDovaGa.u. Some are electrical and some are mechanical. 

Mr. Buatnix. You say, “* * * there is no sign of a 
growth * * *, That interests me because several opponents of 
the project expressed concern for the diversion of the traffic. We had 
a witness yesterday and the day before from the port of Houston. I 
believe he was the port manager, and he expressed great concern that 
some of their traffic might be diverted, and he stated that 20 percent 
of their opposition was “based on that assumption. Do you feel that 
a port like the Gulf Port of Houston, or Mobile, or some of the other 
major Gulf ports would lose traffic to the St. Lawrence, that is, to the 
27-foot navigation channels, should they be constructed? 

Mr. McDovaatt. I hope he is right, but I do not think he has as 
much cause to worry as he is. 
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Mr. Biarnik. You see the conflict. He is disturbed because it wil! 
divert traffic. 

Dr. McDovaatt. I do. 

Mr. Biarnix. And your testimony indicates that there would he 
no increase and therefore no diversion. 

Dr. McDoveauu. I do not think it will be great. No. It will get 
something. Yes. But not enough to disturb him. 

Mr. Biarnrx. Would there be any diversion of traffic from the port 
of New York or Boston? 

Dr. McDoveatu. I do not think greatly. You see, Montreal, New 
York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia have been in ¢ ompetition for a very 
long time, and they have substantially settled down to a point where 
they all get something. I do not think this would make a major 
change in the competitive power of Montreal. No. 

Mr. Buarnik. We have to reassure some of our good friends in 
New York. They are very good personal friends of mine, and they 
have been so deeply disturbed about the possible loss of traffic. 

A statement was also made yesterday that the traffic would be di- 
verted from the inland waterways of the United States. Professor, 
you are familiar with the inland waterway system of traffic, are you 
not? 

Dr. McDouaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Brarntrk. Do you see any reason for concern for the diversion 
of traffic from the inland waterway system? 

Dr. McDovcatu. There are some movements now out of Chicago 
and Milwaukee, especially in what is the slack season in the movement 
of Canadian grain—that is, you move it out through Montreal in 
June, July, and pehraps the first part of August—but I would not 
expect it to be serious. No. We will try and get our part. Yes. 
But that it will be a big part of the pie; no. 

Mr. Buarnik. I have heard the figures expressed, but I have for- 
gotten them, Professor. Would you have at hand information on the 
recent total annual tonnage shipped through the existing 14-foot 
channels of the St. Lawrence? 

Dr. McDouaatu. Yes, sir. The grand total of tonnage on the St. 
Lawrence canals in 1949, both through andway traffic, was 7,960,000 
tons. Your through traffic only was 7,056,000 tons. 

Mr. Briarntk. And the potential traffic of the 27-foot navigation 
system is estimated at anywhere from 35,000,000 to 50,000,000, and 
almost as high as 84,000,000. Am I correct in that? 

Dr. McDovucatu. Yes; but what I am saying is that I think while 
that may be potential, I do not think it would ever become actual. 

Mr. Biarnitk. Would you give us an estimate of what you think 
would be the actual tonnage of the 27-foot system? 

Dr. McDoveatu. As I said yesterday, I do not think there would 
be any oil more than roughly what moves now. ‘There would be no 
more grain. With 10,000,000 tons produced of ore in Labrador you 
might get for the canals 5 or 6. Now, there will be some other 
things, but I do not expect—and on this 1 am quite certain—that 
there would be any substantial merchandise trafiic; that is, manu- 
factures outward bound from the Lakes. I believe that the rails 
will have such an advantage over the waterway that the waterway 
cannot touch it. 
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If I could see a volume of traffic such as has been put forward here 
as being likely, in fact, to move, I would not be sitting here as a wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Buatrnik. Five or six million of ore which would be new traffic 
would be the minimum amount. That would be just the initial 
amount of ore which would flow through, as stated by Mr. Humphrey 
of the M. A. Hanna Co., who is interested in the Labrador ore de- 
posits. He also stated their plans for their mining capacity, and their 
railroad, and dockage capacity, could easily include ten additional 
million tons. 

Dr. McDovucatu. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnix. And were the deep 27-foot channel built, practically 
all of that would go through the waterways. 

Dr. MeDovea.tu. No, sir. I think not; because you see the rail 
rate from Baltimre to Pittsburgh is $2.51 per gross ton. The rail rate 
from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh is $1.76. Now there is a 76-cent 
spread to be absorbed by tolls and by the higher cost of moving up 
the canals and the shorter season. You see, at Seven Islands you will 
have about a 9'4-month season, and with an ice breaker you might get 
close to the 12 months. 

If you are going to move up the Lakes vou will have about 7 months, 
or 7': months at the outside. So IT would say probably 7 months. So 
| would think you would have a very great advantage in moving 
down the coast, rather than to move up the Lakes. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Humphrey stated that the costs would be about 
the same to Pittsburgh. He was concerned about the areas farther 
west and north of Pittsburgh, particularly in the lower Lake Erie 
furnace areas. To those areas west and northwest of Pittsburgh the 
rail haul from Baltimore, Mr. Humphrey indicated, would be almost 
prohibitive. It is not within his consideration as being practical at 
present. 

Dr. MeDoucaiyi. As you move north and west from Pittsburgh 
you come, of course, within the area in which the Lake Superior ores 
are cheaper, so that 1 would think that he is moving in a direction in 
which his advantage is least. 

Mr. Biarnikx. To get on, with the most conservative estimate it is 
reasonable to believe that 10 to 15 million tons of ore alone would go 
through the St. Lawrence, plus the approximately 7 or 8 million tons 
which you have quoted as actual traffic now going through. That 
would be anywhere from 17 million up to 22 million tons. 

Dr. McDovucGa.i. But it would not be—what is presently moving 
would not be toll-paying traffic. It would still move on the 14-foot 
canals free of toll. 

Mr. Buarnix. That would be difficult to take for granted, would it 
not, Professor? It is moving now through the 14-foot canal because 
ithas te. Particularly your bulk cargoes move more cheaply in larger 
boats, such as 18,000-, 19,000-, or 20,000-ton capacity, instead of 
your 5,000-to-8 ,000-ton capacity boats. 

Would they not be more inclined to use the larger and deeper chan- 
nels? 

Dr. McDouca.u. There is now a deep channel down as far as 
Prescott opposite Ogdensburg. There is a big grain elevator built by 
the Dominion Government presently there. That elevator has been 
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a dead horse ever since it was built. The big ships will not go down 
that far if they can possibly make the turn at Kingston, because at 
Kingston they come right in from the open lake, and handling a ship 
that long in the channels is something that they will not do under 
load except by day. : 

I think that your costs coming upriver will be higher, that is, the 
costs will be higher than they will be going to Baltimore. You sve, 
from Seven Islands to Baltimore you can move in 35-foot draft ocean 
ships, and coming up you will have less. 

Mr. Biarnix. Yes. Would you have the approximate tonnage of 
the Suez Canal, Professor? 

Dr. McDovaa.t. No, sir. I have not. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Or the Panama Canal? 

Dr. McDovuca.u. No. 

Mr. Buarnix. I recall an approximate 27,000,000-ton figure 
Would that not be correct? Would the chairman of the committee 
care to verify it on the Panama Canal? I believe it is approximately 
25,000,000 to 27,000,000 tons a year. 

I am trying to compare the most reasonable minimum tonnages 
that could use the new St. Lawrence in comparison to the Suez and 
Panama Canals, which are both very important traffic systems, are 
they not? 

Dr. McDovaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Biarnix. Turning to pages 7 and § of your testimony, Pro- 
fessor, for my final two or three questions on iron ore. On page 8 in 
referring to ores in America in the second paragraph you say: 

* %* * America can no longer behave as if iron ore were a factor to be tak« 
for granted * 

That is very true. Then you go on to say: 

* * * to be mined by the millions of tons 1 vear, and left untouched the nex 
It must, to an increasing degree, be planned for. 

What do you mean by that? 

Dr. McDoveatt. What I mean is this: If you compare the tonnage 
extracted in 1932 and 1933 with the tonnage taken out 10 years later 
there is a colossal change, but if this becomes more serious, that is, if 
you remain at a very high level of production, then | would think that 
the important thing is not to try to have that enormous swing, but to 
try and keep your railways and your ships working, and your mines 
working more continuously, so that if need be you build up tonnages 
at Lake Erie ports with great stockpiles, and then draw on them as 
needed. It will mean the extra expense of putting it on the dock and 
then taking it from the dock to railway cars, but it will be a desirable 
shift for the country as a whole. 

Mr. Briarnik. It is difficult to plan a systematic rate of production 
with unpredictables, such as war. When war does come the heavy 
demands of war require an enormous additional amount of expansion 
and a rapid expansion within a period of a year, let us say. 

Your answer is to provide for that expansion it would be advisable 
to stockpile an enormous amount of the ore we now have. Is that 
what I gather from your statement? 

Dr. McDoveatu. If you could stockpile the lake ore at the points 
closest to the point of use. 

Mr. Buarnik. The furnaces? 
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Dr. McDouGauu. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnix. How much ore would it be reasonable and safe to 
stockpile? 

Dr. MceDoveatt. I would think in the order of 200,000,000 tons. 
Not more than that. That is what I think. If it is wise to stockpile 
base metals as you now do then it would be wise to stockpile this. You 
could extend that if and when the opportunity offers. 

Now, actually, at the present time, as I understand it, there is no 
hope of stockpiling because you are using the full power of your trans- 
portation system to move it in current movements, but if you ever 
come to a low point, then stockpile. At the present moment it is 
strictly an academic approach. It could become serious later. 

Mr. Biarnik. The fact is that not only can we not stockpile at the 
present rate of consumption of iron ore, but we have a deficit which 
this year will be about 2,000,000 tons. 

Dr. McDouea.u. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. And it is going to grow. By 1954 the estimates by 
the Secretary of Interior, Mr. Chapman, indicate that the major 
source of ore from the open pits in Minnesota—the actual production 
there will begin to decline and continue to decline through the future. 
So that by 1960 it is estimated that assuming we shall get all the ore 
from Labrador which is planned at about 10,000,000 tons, and assum- 
ing we shall get all of the ore which is now planned from Venezuela, we 
may be anywhere from 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons per year short. 
That would be an annual deficit of 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons of 
ore per year. Where do you suggest we make up that deficit, Professor? 

Dr. MeDouca.u. Frankly, | am not an ore expert, but I would 
think that if ore is the serious bottleneck then you put more money 
into the development not only of ore, but of the ships to carry it. You 
cannot help it. No matter which way it comes, either from Superior 
or from Labrador, it calls for that kind of an investment. 

Mr. Brarnix. From your study of economics and capital invest- 
ment and venture capital, could you give any reason to explain why 
all of the major companies which are now operating in Minnesota and 
have for many years, and which are the major producers of iron ore, 
are going into foreign fields, such as Labrador, Liberia, and Venezuela? 

Dr. MceDovucauu. If you have hundreds of millions depending upon 
you you are always going to keep an eye very far ahead. 1 think that 
is one of the major reasons. 

Mr. Bruarnix. Will you explain that statement, ‘“‘keep an eye 
ahead’’? 

Dr. McDovuga.u. You want to safeguard it and have alternative 
sources if you possibly can. 

Mr. Burarnik. There would not be any need for alternative sources 
if they felt they could rely on these 3 billion tons of ore which you 
quote are available right in the upper lakes area. 

Dr. McDoveatu. Yes. Only a geologist can answer vour question, 
sir, and | am not a geologist. But I want to know if there are those 
' billion tons, why something more cannot be done with the under- 
sround ore, especially since on a more even flow you could count on 
wmortizing your capital investment. 

Mr. Brarnik. Underground ore that is produced is a very minor 

art of the ore production. It is a very small part 
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Dr. McDovea.t. But it is going to grow in relative importance in 
the future. 

Mr. Buarnik. There is no indication that that is so, Professor 
We hope in Minnesota to have further beneficiation of open-pit low- 
grade ores and taconite. 

Dr. McDovuaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Buiarnik. You see, the geologists and mining engineers and 
the mining people themselves have stated that the Labrador ore has 
a proven deposit that is definitely known in an amount of open-pit, 
direct-shipped, high-grade ore, of some 400,000,000 tons, 

Dr. McDovueatu. So I believe, sir. Yes. 

Mr. Biarnik. You state on page 8: 

The emphasis which is given in some quarters to the fact that the Labrador- 
New Quebec ores are also direct-charging open pit ores is really an attempt to 
find an emotional substitute for the Mesabi. 

What do you mean by ‘‘an emotional substitute’’? 

Dr. McDoveatu. This, sir: That the Mesabi ores can come out 
much more cheaply than Labrador ores just because they have not 
got the length of rail haul to get them to water. From Mesabi what 
is it? About 80 or 90 miles, or about 110 as an average haul; whereas 
you have 360 miles from the center of the Labrador field down to the 
Seven Islands. 

Mr. Biarnik. So then your testimony here is that the ore up in 
Labrador is not important as some would wish to emphasize, because 
of the distance, primarily the 360-mile distance in contrast to the 
distance from the Mesabi to the water? 

Dr. McDoveatu. Distance gs expressed in cost. Yes. 

Mr. Biarnik. Would you agree with the mining people that the 
ore can be shipped from Labrador to Erie using the same existing 
combination of rail and the St. Lawrence and down to the lower lake 
ports, say, Ashtabula, at about the same cost that it can be shipped 
from the Minnesota fields, Professor? 

Dr. MceDovuaatu. | would question it, sir. 

Mr. Buatntk. The mining companies which ship ore from Minne- 
sota down to those ports east of Erie have testified that their estimates 
of what it costs them to haul ore down to those lake furnaces from 
Minnesota would be about the same as what they anticipate it would 
be for the Labrador ore. 

Dr. McDovaGa.t. It seems to me improbable and I would like to 
examine the working papers. 

Mr. Buarnik. On page 9 you speak of taconite. I have been one 
of the original proponents for taconite development in Minnesota 
since 1938, and am keenly interested in this development, and deeply 
aware of the potentialities. Likewise I am also very much aware o! 
the limitations of the over-all source of ore, which is very critical 
You make a general statement that the 5 billion tons reserves of 
taconite rock would yield about 1.7 billion tons of high-grade con- 
centrate, which is true. Over what period of years could we expect 
to get, let us say, a reasonable amount of ore from taconite? By 
“reasonable”? | am thinking of a figure such as 10 million tons a year, 
which is expected from Labrador. 

Dr. McDovueau.. It is a function of the capital investment you 
care to make, sir, but it will be a substantial capital investment. 
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Mr. Buarnik. An enormous one. And, with the capital investment 
that is on hand now they are unable to produce the ore capacity 
needed. Can you give any answer to that? 

Dr. McDoveati. You see, America has been unbelievably fortu- 
nate in the Mesabi. Your commercial-grade ore is 5144 percent metal. 

Mr. Buarntk. That is right. 

Mr. McDovuGati. Now, Germany built an enormous industry on 
the Lorraine ores, which run out to about 30 to 35 percent. This is 
something that other countries have had to face, and they have come 
through it. I think probably America has a better chance to come 
through the same type of problem than others had. 

Mr. Buarntk. Let us get down to the actual situation today. Do 
you know how many plants are producing taconite today, and in 
what quantities? 

Dr. McDovea.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. There is only one plant producing, and it is a semi- 
commercial plant. It is a large pilot plant, but it is so large that we 
call it semicommercial. It actually produced 62,000 tons of taconite 
concentrate last year. They hope to raise this plant’s production to 
200,000 tons per year. 

Dr. McDovuecatu. Yes. 

Mr. Buarntk. There are two more under way. One is to produce 
about 200,000, and the other about 250,000 to 300,000. By next vear 
the total taconite production of that high-grade ore, which is up to 
64 percent iron content, is estimated at 1,000,000 tons. 

Dr. McDouaatt. Yes. 

Mr. Biarnik. In the statement of Mr. Prince he quotes from the 
magazine Steel Age, which had, by the way, an excellent story on 
taconite. He states that it requires $70,000,000 of investment to 
construct an economically minimum or basic taconite plant, which 
will yield 2% million tons per year. That is anticipated. Con- 
struction has not started on that. It is anticipated, however, that 
construction will be started by next year and completed within 3 or 
4yvears. It takes that long to do it, and that amount of money to do it. 
That is to construct a taconite plant which would give us a 2% million 
ton capacity per year. It is important, but it does not meet the 
deficit of iron ore which now faces us. I am pointing that out to 
ask if you are aware of the limitations of taconite production. 

Dr. McDoveauu. Yes, but certainly it is a matter of time just as 
the Laborador ore is a matter of time. Labrador will not have ore 
until 1955. It will take an investment that is presently as big as 
$150,000,000. It is expense everywhere you go, sir. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. We need all the ore we can get from taconite, as 
well as all the ore we can get from Venezuela, and all of the ore we can 
get from Labrador, and then we shall not meet the requirements of 
the blast furnaces at the rate of production at which they are now 
ryoing. 

Our problem, Professor, is where and how can we get that additional 
amount of ore? Would you care to answer that question? 

Dr. McDoucGatu. Weill, sir, | would have to be in that field solely, 
and as a geologist and mining engineer, to answer it properly. But 
What I say is you are going to get it from several places. You are 
going to take what vou can from the taconites. You have already 
started the Labrador ore before any decision Was made on this canal 
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system. You are going to import. It is going to come from various 
places. 

Mr. Buarnik. | stated that. 

Mr. McDovgatu. Yes. 

Mr. Buarntk. Besides all that, we shall still have a very serious 
critical shortage of iron ore, or a deficit of it. How are we going to ge' 
the additional ore required to meet that deficit? 

Dr. McDoveatt. | think, sir, that what comes out finally is that 
if you cannot maintain the extremely high level of domestic stee! 
consumption, that is, consumption for purely internal use, then 
you are compelled to shrink what is turned that way and to expand 
the proportion that goes to defense. It may be a hard decision, but 
it may also be necessary. 

Mr. Buarntk. | think it is more than a matter of decision. | 
think it is the matter of ability, as to whether it can be done. We 
all want to increase the production. 

Dr. McDovuGatt. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. But it is not demonstrated now either to me or the 
officials of our Government who feel the same way, or to the mining 
company people. They do not know how or where they are going 
to get the required amount of ore to meet the deficit. 

Professor, Mr. Prince stated that the northern railroads running 
up into northern New York up toward Montreal could handle any 
amount of ore that the Labrador facilities could produce. Do you 
agree with that statement? 

Dr. McDovaatt. I would think so, especially if you take it also 
over the Canadian lines moving toward bulfalo. That is, did Mr 
Prince refer only to the lines running south from Montreal, or did he 
include those running along the north side of Lake Ontario? 

Mr. Biarntix. He referred to four, and I assumed those were all the 
railroads running to Lake Ontario. I would like to have that checked 
and verified later on. I assumed he meant all the railroads that would 
have access to the iron ore through Montreal. 

Dr. McDovea.u. I can see the New York Central and the D. & H. 
running into Montreal from the south, and the CP and the CN 
on the north side of Lake Ontario. I think they have the capacity. 
You see, CPR has one line which is very little used running from 
Smith’s Falls west to Toronto. That is, Smith’s Falls is one division 
west of Montreal. So, if you had an additional amount of traflic 
you could transport it over that very easily. 

Mr. Buarnik. And you would say the tonnage would be anywhere 
from 6 to 8 to 10 million tons a vear? 

Dr. McDoucGatt. Over all four? 

Mr. Buarnik. Over all four. 

Dr. McDovucat.. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buatnix. The reason I am questioning that is because in spite 
of all the testimony here by people who know best, right from the 
railroad industry itself, economists and experts on traffic such as 
yourself, we are having a serious boxcar shortage up in the Midwest. 
Are you familiar—and I assume you must be-—with the transport and 
commerce situation around the Great Lakes area? 

Dr. McDovugatu. Roughly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Biarnik. I received a wire just about a month ago, on March 
15, signed by the Governor of Minnesota, Governor Youngdahl; the 
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Governor of North Dakota, Governor Aandahl; the Governor of 
Montana, Governor Bonner; and Governor Mickelson, the Governor 
of South Dakota. I will quote a part of this wire. It reads as follows: 

The boxcar shortage in this upper Midwest area is one of the most severe of all 
times. Many industries are faced with complete shut-downs. We also estimate 
10 to 20 million bushels of corn, wheat, and barley in a very wet condition that 
must be transported or the producers in this area will suffer a tremendous economic 


Can you explain why this rather small amount of tonnage cannot 
be transported? 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Biarnix. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to say a similar condition exists for the 
far West agricultural areas and for the Midwest industrial areas. 
I have personally taken it up with the proper authorities and learned 
that because of a directive recently issued for the boxcars to go into 
the far West and Midwest to haul live ammunition to the coast, is 
one of the reasons for the boxcar shortage. 

Dr. McDovea.y. We in Canada, Mr. Blatmk, have a very serious 
problem of the same kind with damp and frozen grain, and, if I may 
say so, part of our complaint is that we have 15,000 boxcars more in 
the United States than is customary, so that we do not have them 
for our own service. This is a problem of a full-employment economy, 
ard what is needed is an investment where you want it. 

I will say that if | must choose, I would very definitely choose to 
build cars of various kinds needed for the service rather than to put 
it into this canal. But, when I said these lines had the capacity I 
was thinking primarily in terms of line capacity, rather than equip- 
inent capacity. 

Mr. Biarnik. You will need them both. 

Dr. McDovuaatu. Yes. 

Mr. Buiarnik. I was thinking of all the facilities needed to move a 
given commodity, but I cannot understand why the railroads are so 
sure that they can move at any time, whether in peace or under 
semiemergency conditions as pow exist, and why there is no doubt 
in their minds they can handle all of the ore that can be produced 
out of the Labrador area. To try to be very conservative and very 
reasonable we wil assume a figure of 10 million tons for that move- 
ment a year. I do not see how they can be so sure if they cannot 
move a quantity of gram which is so essential both in peace as well 
as an emergency. They cannot move an amount which in a rough 
estimate I do not believe is much more than half of 1 million tons. 

Dr. McDovea.t. But, sir, you move ore in open-top cars and in 
70-ton loads and better. 

Mr. Bratnik. I am not going to go into a debate on the type of 
car or the type of commodity. The fact is that the railroads just 
cannot handle the traffic around that Great Lakes area, and they 
canpot handle the traffic problem which now confronts us. The result 
is a serious and tremendous economic loss there, as the reliable gov- 
ernors of four g.eat States in that area wire. 

I am very sorry to report today that I am deeply disturbed that a 
cood deal of tl at grain has moved as of a month ago because of very 
serious floods which are hitting the agricultural areas of Minnesota. 
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The grain is being washed down the Mississippi. It is going eventually 
to find its way down to the Gulf of Mexico. 

I contend, Professor, that the realities of the situation before us 
now would indicate that the railroads cannot handle in any substantia! 
amounts the very necessities of life, such as grain. They cannot 
handle the additional ore which, due to the lack of boats on the Great 
Lakes, was boped to be shipped by rail from the mines in upper 
Minnesota down to the lower lake ports around the Chicago area. 
Last vear they rail-hauled all year long. For the first time in history 
an all-rail haul. They had hoped to send over 3 million tons, which 
is pot much; but in view of the fact that the reserves and stockpiles 
had reached an all-time low, as Mr. Humphrey testified, that 3 million 
tons was the difference between keeping some furnaces going on or 
closing them down. As vou know, once they are closed they are out 
for months because vou have to tear them down completely and 
rebuild them. 

Instead of 3 million tons, I believe less than half of that amount 
was shipped down, and I believe—and later on we will get the official 
quote to verify that—the statement from the ore people themselves 
was that they could not rely on this all-rail route and will not proceed 
with their plans of last year to send 3 million tons by rail. 

Dr. McDovuea.t. In a full-employment economy you must make 
your investments where they will count most, and what I think I am 
saying is this: That a given number of dollars of expenditure will 
produce more benefit if they are spent on the railways partly in the 
improvement of line facilities, but principally, at first, at least, in 
cars, rather than spending it upon this canal, which is a marginal 
investment, and therefore should be postponed at the present time. 

Mr. Biarnik. | have just one minor point here, Professor. You 
speak of all-rail shipments from Labrador down to the Pittsburgh 
area. 

Dr. McDovaauu. No, sir. From Labrador to Seven Islands. 
By water from Seven Islands to Montreal, and from Montreal on by 
rail and water. ‘There is no direct rail connection from Seven Islands 
to Montreal. 

Mr. Biarntk. How will they ship the iron ore out? I thought 
you were giving the impression by all-rail haul the ore would be 
hauled all year round, rather than to build a seaway or to increase 
the depth from 14 feet to 27 feet, which would be frozen 4 months of 
the year, and where it could only be shipped for 8 months. Am | 
correct, sir, that I understood you to say it would be possible to have 
an all-rail haul giving a continuous supply of ore from Labrador the 
year round? 

Dr. McDoveauy. No, sir. Your iron properties are here, 364 
miles north of the gulf. You bring them down to Seven Islands, and 
then to Montreal. First you have an all-rail haul, then by water 
as far as you can move, and by rail, so. That would be your all-rail 
movement, but substantially there is no railway on the north shore 
east of your lake cities. There is a 70-mile spur. 

Mr. Buarnikx. So the ore load to be hauled there by these railroads 
would be even heavier, andit would be only an 8-month period instead 
of 2 12-month period. 

Dr. McDovuGatu. Not necessarily, because if you make your dump 
at Montreal then you can feed it out through the winter. It could 
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be a 12-month haul on the railways even though it is delivered in 7 or 
S$ months. 

Mr. Buatntrk. The reason they do not make dumps at Duluth, 
Dr. McDougall, is that the ore freezes in the wintertime, and it has 
been quite an expense to thaw it out and steam it out, so that practi- 
cally none is dumped there. All the stockpiles they have are near the 
mine or the pit itself, and the stockpile there is scooped quickly in 
the early spring with shovels into the cars and then shipped. So I 
do not think there is any possibility of stockpiling the ore at Montreal 
during the wintertime. 

Dr. McDoveatu. At Duluth is it not a matter of freezing in the 
pockets of the ore dock? 

Mr. Biarnix. And in the cars, too. 

Dr. MceDovucatu. Yes. 

Mr. Buatnix. It would be quite a trick. It is a frozen mass. 
You trv to dump it from the car and it will not dump. 

Dr. MceDouca.u. If you are going to move it through the winter 
then no doubt you will have to have something to steam it out at the 
receiving point, but with a little bit of black powder and shovels can 
you not break it out of a stockpile? 

Mr. Biarnik. They have not been able to do it in Minnesota. 
The conditions of the weather in the Minnesota mining area and in 
Labrador are about the same. 

[ have just one question, Professor. Quite some emphasis has 
been given by opponents of this project to the fact that were the 
Great Lakes area in the heart of this great continent made accessible 
to the seas of the world, it would expose itself to a very serious threat. 
That is, foreign-flag ships, as they call them, would come in and under- 
mine the economic substance of that area. Montreal is also exposed 
to that so-called threat, is it not? 

Dr. McDovucatu. Yes. It is an ocean port. 

Mr. Biarnik. And it has not undermined the standards of Mon- 
treal and caused any economic disintegration there, has it? 

Dr. McDouca.u. The criticism I have heard is that the ships which 
presently move into the Lakes—and there is quite a substantial 
service, I think, by three lines, and I think in the 1951 season it will 
be four—is under a handicap because these ships coming in do not 
move as quickly through the canals as the local ships do, and they are 
a source of difficulty for that reason; and the wage scale, of course, is 
lower. 

Mr. Buatnik. It was not the question of difficult vy of moving through 
the canals, but it was that the lake ports in that Midwest area would 
be exposed to unfair competition or substandard competition which 
the foreign-flag ships would bring into that area. I am merely saying 
Montreal is now so exposed, and there has been no severe economic 
consequence to be seen on her. On the contrary, Montreal is a very 
important and significant seaport, is it not? 

Dr. McDovuca... It is an ocean port. 

Mr. Buatnik. And the ocean commerce has contributed greatly 
to its growth and development over a period of years, has it not? 

Dr. McDoucatu. Yes; but you will understand, of course, that 
the wage scales on those foreign ships are very low by comparison 
with Canadian or American standards. Actual figures are given on a 
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captain drawing $190 a month as the equivalent, and the chief en 
gineer, $160. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is true for the seaports too, and the America: 
Government subsidizes the operators so the operators can compet « 
with the foreign-flag ships. 

Professor, I thank you very kindly here for your patience and con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you for th. 
generous amount of time you have given me. 

Mr. Pickerr. Are there any other questions to Dr. McDougall? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Prckerr. Doctor, there appear to be none. Are there any 
other statements vou would like to make yourself? 

Dr. McDovuca.u. If I could say thank you for your very kind 
treatment. 

Mr. Pickerr. We are delighted to have had the pleasure of your 
appearing before us and glad to have your appearance terminated in 
time for you to get back to your business in Canada. 

Mr. Donpxro. I think you are the only witness who has ever come 
before this committee in the 19 years that ] bave been on it who has 
come to testify before us from a foreign government. 

| would like to include in the record just two paragraphs on page 7 
of the statement made by the Honorable Brooke Claxton, Minister 
of National Defense of Canada, at New York, on March 30, 1951. 

Mr. Pickrrr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The portion of the address by the Honorable Brooke Claxton tre- 
ferred to reads as follows: ) 

The Permanent Joint Board on Defense was set up by the Ogdensburg agree- 
ment of 1940. The Board has served a most useful purpose in promoting defense 
cooperation between the two countries. Every suggestion ever made by the 
Board has, I believe, been implemented by both countries, except one single 
recommendation and that is the reeommendation in favor of the immediate de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence waterways. 

It is the view of the Canadian Government and of all political parties and of al! 
parts of Canada that the Board is right and that the St. Lawrence development 
should be proceeded with along the lines of the agreement already worked out by 
the Governments of the two countries. The development of the St. Lawrence 
waterways is required in the interest of our common defense to meet urgent needs 
for power, transportation, and iron, At one time this development was opposed 
by certain interests in my country but that has changed and it is recognized a: 
urgently needed by the whole country. 

Mr. Pickertr. Mr. McGregor has a statement he wants to make for 
the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, on April 11, I requested and was 
granted permission by this committee to make a statement. Owing 
to the fact that Colonel Potter was not here and my statement directly 
affected the statement he made, I have refrained from making that 
statement. However, I have been in contact with Colonel Potter's 
office every day and have been informed that he has been before tlic 
Appropriations Committee. Today he is not here, and owing to 
the fact that his able aid, Mr. Stellar, has been here every day, and 
is here today, I would like to have permission to make my statement 
at this time. 

Mr. Pickurr. Without objection, you may proceed. 

Mr. McGrecor. On April 10 before this committee Col. W. E 
Potter, the Deputy Chief of Army Engineers, stated positively that 
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the detailed designs for the International Rapids section of this 
project had been completed even to the extent of being able to call 
for bids. It should be evident that in order to eall for competitive 
bids on work of this type a tremendous amount of detailed engineering 
design must be accomplished. 

| request, therefore, that Colonel Potter produce before this com- 
mittee at its next meeting the detailed designs for the dam, power- 
house, and locks at the International Rapids section of the project, 
so that we might have them available to determine if they are com- 
plete plans, 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read from General 
Pick’s statement before the committee on Wednesday, April 26, 1950, 
under the category of “Breakdown estimate of cost of deepening the 
upper Great Lakes connecting channels in connection with the pro- 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project,” found on page 133 of the 
hearings. I would like to read the footnote to that table. Prior to 
that he sets up the costs, and then he says in the footnote as follows: 

Based upon available hydrographic data and office studies. No soundings or 

rings taken. No detailed studies made regarding St. Clair River compensating 
works, or the Detroit River lock planned for the project of 30 and 35 feet depth. 
These estimates are therefore of a preliminary nature. 

Further down on the same page under the title 

Estimated cost to provide entrance channels and turning basins to outer docks 
at typical United States harbors on the Great Lakes in connection with the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway project 
under that he sets forth his estimated costs, and in his footnote he 
says as follows: 

Based upon available hydrographic data and office studies. No borings taken. 
I'stimates are therefore preliminary. 

| would like also to have a statement from Colonel Potter showing 
the authorization for and the amount of funds that have been expended 
on these alleged detailed designs. 

| would like also to have Colonel Potter furnish and advise the com- 
mittee whether or not his Department has been working on these 
plans and specifications in the last 30 days. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pickerr. In connection with your request, Mr. McGregor, with 
the understanding we have a schedule of witnesses that has been set 
up on Monday, ! wonder, if the matter is made available on Monday as 
requested, if we might defer interrogation upon it pending the disposi- 
tion of the witnesses who will appear? 

Mr. McGrecor. [ am certainly in accord with that. Ido not know 
whether we really want to interrogate. I happen to be a contractor, 
and I believe I can read blueprints and plans and I am certain we will 
have available other contractors and engineers as well as members of 
this committee who will be able to determine in our own minds as to 
whether these complete plans are available so that a competent con- 
tractor could bid on this project, as established and defined by the 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Stellar, you heard the request made by Mr. 
\leGregor? 

Mr. Sretuar. Yes, sir; I have. 
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Mr. Pickerr. Do you think you might be able to comply with it 
by Monday? 

Mr. Sreviar. I would like to make a statement off the record. 

(Statement made by Mr. Stellar off the record.) 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, it does not make any difference to 
me whether it is Monday or Tuesday, but I would like to have th» 
plans here so that we might go over them. 

Mr. Buatrnix. Mr. Chairman, do you not think it would be proper 
or more helpful if this request were put in writing so that they would 
not have any misunderstanding about it? 

Mr. Pickerr. Certainly we do not want any misunderstanding 
about what is requested, and if you have a copy or can make available 
a copy of what has been requested, and submit that to the Corps of 
Engineers through Mr. Stellar, I think it would help. 

Mr. McGregor. I would be very glad to check with the officia! 
reporter on that. 

Mr. Donprro. This is Saturday noon, and to make a request that 
they have it here Monday morning I think is a little unusual and it 
would be unfair to have them work tomorrow on it. 

Mr. McGregor. Certainly, and I do not want to be unfair, but | 
cannot help but make this observation. If the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is working today it is very unusual. Colonel Potter has known 
of my request since last Wednesday. I do not mean that we should 
have it here necessarily Monday or Tuesday, but we would like to 
have it here at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Then we understand your request to be that they 
get it here as soon as they can conveniently do so? 

Mr. McGrecaor. That is right. 

Mr. Pickerr, Are there any other matters to come before us? 

Mr. Donprro. Have you asked for the amount of money that has 
been expended on it? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. That is already in the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. TJ understand that you made a statement it ts 
$1,500,000, and I understand someone else has. 

Mr. Donprro. That is correct, but that has already been appro- 
priated. 

Mr. Picxerr. Is there any further subject to come before the 
committee? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Pickxerr. If not, the committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
Monday, April 16, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, 1 Oe 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., 
Hon. Henry D. Larcade presiding. 
Mr. Larcape. The committee will come to order. ‘The committee 
is meeting for further consideration of House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 
15, 102, 122, and 159, and H. R. 2536, approving the agreement 
between the United States and Canada relating to the development of 
the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national 
security and continental defense of the United States and Canada; 
and providing for making the St. Lawrence seaway self: liquidating. 
Gentlemen of the committee, [ am very proud to have the honor to 
preside this morning at this hearing because we have a most dis- 
tinguished delegation from my home State, the great State of Louis- 
iana. I understand that through agreement between our distin- 


guished Representatives from the city of New Orleans they have 
agreed that Representative Boggs will open the presentation by 
presenting part of the delegation, and that Representative Hébert 
will also appear before the committee to testify. 

So at this time the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Mr. Boggs. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HALE BOGGS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Bocas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague, Congressman Hébert, and 
myself, both of us representing the great city of New Orleans, it is our 
pleasure this morning to present a group of men representing every 
civic, business, and similar organization in our community. I shall 
introduce these men at this time and ask them to stand up so that you 
will know them, and then, if you please, I would like to make a brief 
statement. After that Congressman Hébert will make a brief state- 
ment, and then you may proceed with the witnesses, if it is all right 
with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Boaas. First, Commissioner A. Brown Moore, representing the 
mavor and the city of New Orleans. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Ben J. Williams, representing the New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce and the Citywide Committee, made up of all the civic or- 
ganizations of the city of New Orleans. Mr. Williams. 


QoG 
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Mr. Lewis I. Bourgeois, representing the Board of Commissioners 
of the port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Louis A. Schwartz, representing the New Orleans Traffic anc 
Transportation Bureau. 

Mr. E. J. McGuirk, representing the New Orleans Steamship 
Association. ‘ 

Mr. William Ganucheau, Jr., representing the New Orleans Green 
Coffee Association. 

And Mr. Claude Champagne, representing the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the New Orleans Levee Board. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter has been before the committee for a 
good many years. Asa matter of fact, it has been before the Congress 
for many years. 1 remember when I first came here in 1941 I debated 
this matter on the American Forum of the Air with several members 
of the distinguished committee which handled this legislation before 
the formation of this great joint committee. 

While I have studied the arguments which have been more recently 
advanced advocating the construction of this project, I am still very 
strongly opposed to it, and I feel decidedly that not only would it be 
tremendously detrimental to the section of the Nation which I have 
the honor and privilege of representing, but I think from many other 
points of view— if no other, the current budgetary difficulties of the 
Nation—that it certainly should not be constructed. 

1 am not going to go into any great detail at this time. You have 
a very distinguished panel of witnesses representing my community. 
Congressman Hébert has also devoted many years of study to the 
same problem, and I am certain that he, too, would like to file a 
statement with the committee, and undoubtedly will make a presen- 
tation of his own. 

At this time I should like to present for the record a statement by 
the Central Trade and Labor Council of the City of New Orleans. 
This statement has been forwarded to me by Mr. Robert L. Souly, 
the secretary-treasurer of the Central Trade and Labor Council of 
the City of New Orleans and Vicinity. 

The Central Trade and Labor Council represents all of the labor 
groups affiliated principally with the American Federation of Labor. 

I shall not take the time of the committee to read the statement. 
I should like to file it for the record, but I should also like to say that 
the members of the council have studied this project and they conclude 
in their statement that a great many members of their organizations 
who are dependent upon the commerce and traffic of the port of New 
Orleans, and who are employed in one capacity or another in von- 
nection with that traffic, both oceanwise and coastwise, as well as 
intracoastal, would be gravely affected, and they feel many of them 
would be left without employment. ‘The statement is quite a com- 
prehensive one, and it represents the viewpoint of all these labor 
groups. 

I should like the privilege of incorporating it in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Mr. Boggs. Without 
objection, the statement of the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Boggs, 
will be incorporated in the record at this time, 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 
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In every port on the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf there are many workers 
serving the ships, the railroads, the boat lines, the truck lines and many other 
facilities serving foreign and domestic shipping. The same thing is true along 
established trade routes. We find that these workers would be disturbed in 
their jobs should the coast and interior lines of trade be disturbed and changed. 

It is our belief that the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway would do more 
harm to established trade routes than it would do good to the Great Lakes section, 
and that in setting up the project the framers did not take into consideration the 
harm it would do to other sections of our country, or to the American merchant 
marine or to many jobs that are now essential to the Nation’s business economy. 

We know that the American merchant marine requires a subsidy at the expense 
of the taxpayers, and that unless a subsidy be paid American ships for the 2,000 
miles up into the Great Lakes and for the 2,000 miles back to the sea, they could 
not go through the seaway to serve the Great Lakes ports. 

That would mean that foreign ships only, which do not need subsidies, would 
use the seaway, but most of the cost of the project would be borne by American 
taxpayers; thus the American taxpayers would be subsidizing foreign ships to 
enable them to compete at an unfair advantage with American-flag ships which 
are built and operated largely at the expense of those same taxpayers. 

Under the terms of the agreement which your committee is considering, Amer- 
ican labor would get very few jobs on the project or on creating the materials to be 
used, because most of the jobs and materials would be supplied by Canadians. 

We are told the seaway would open the way for European coal to be delivered 
to Great Lakes ports in competition with American coal which would take some 
jobs away from American miners and transportation operatives. 

The time will come when the workers in the United States will need many jobs, 
but the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway instead of making new jobs for them 
will destroy some old jobs. 

The workers in the United States are organized and ready to serve established 
ports, transportation systems and trade routes, but during seven months in each 
year while there is no ice in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, their estab- 
lished jobs on established trade routes would be adversely affected because ocean 
ships would be competing with domestic trade routes and established lines of 
communication, 

economically the Great Lakes section seems to be doing quite well as matters 
stand. Why put the Federal Government to heavy additional expense to create 
something there which would interfere with the jobs in other sections which are 
not so prosperous as is the Great Lakes region? 

The United States Treasury now owes about $300 billion. Is there to be no 
end to spending these very large sums of money and increasing our national debt? 

The food supply of the world is far below need now. Meanwhile, some great 
irrigation projects in the United States on which additional food could be pro- 
duced, remain uncompleted. Then there is the need for drainage which would 
mean more food production, but Congress has yet to make provision for that. 
There is soil erosion to be checked and inland navigation channels to be developed, 
all of which would supply more jobs and more food and better distribution, 

The United States has been most liberal in its aid to foreign peoples and now is 
being called on to do more. 

We have at home much need, too, and it is time the Government turned its 
attention to home requirements and quit spending money in foreign countries 
until home needs shall have been met. Otherwise we will be handicapped in 
paving off the monster public debt. The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project will not, as we understand, create many jobs for American citizens. In 
fact, this project will destroy countless jobs in the Mississippi Valley. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 jobs in the New Orleans area alone will be affected, such as long- 
shoremen, dray clerks, teamsters, warehousemen, railway clerks and railway 
trainmen. 

We regard the project as distinctly hostile to American labor, and ask that 
Congress reject it again. 

Mr. Larcapre. We are very glad to have had you here before the 
committee this morning. 

Mr. Boaes. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Larcapr. The secretary of the committee suggested that in 
the event vou desire to submit a statement on your own behalf, 
without objection permission will be granted for you to do so. 

Mr. Bocas. Thank you very much. I neglected to request that 
permission, but I would like to have the privilege, if I may. 

Mr. Larcape. At this time the chair recognizes the Member from 
the city of New Orleans, Congressman Hébert. 


STATEMENT OF HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Héserr. Thank you verv much. For the record, my name 
is F. Edward Hébert, and I represent the First Congressional District 
of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Congressman Boggs, ably presented 
the position of those of us who reside in New Orleans, and the sub- 
sequent members of the representation from the city of New Orleans 
and from Louisiana will discuss this matter in more detail after me. 
It is not my intention to labor the committee with a lengthy statement, 
but I do have a very comprehensive and what I consider a thorough 
study of the entire proposition prepared, and with your permission 
1 would ask that it be filed with the committee, which sets forth my 
own personal views in the matter. 

Briefly, touching on my attitude toward the entire proposition | 
would like to emphasize now that I do not approach this matter, nor 
do I think the people of Louisiana, nor New Orleans as an area, 
approach this matter or this proposal of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway in a narrow or provincial sense. We are ready 
to admit that if the national defense of this country demands such a 
project be constructed that the injury it does any section of the 
country is secondary to the paramount interests of national security. 
We feel that that should be the first consideration. 

The second consideration should be the economy of the project. 
If the economy of the project justifies itself, then again we believe 
it should be constructed, no matter what results to the economy or 
what the impact on any other part of the Nation. 

However, we do not feel and certainly I do not feel, that this 
proposition up to this time has been justified as a national defense 
project, nor do I feel it has been justified on an economic basis. It 
is my feeling in the matter that contrary to that it certainly has been 
proved it is not a necessity for national defense if the entire picture is 
examined, and most assuredly the figures which have come to my 
attention and have not been contradicted indicate it is not a project 
of economy. 

I frankly admit, and readily admit, that we need an expansion of 
the steel business and steel industry in this country if we are to 
justify our production which is projected in the long-range program 
with horizons set very high. I believe an examination of the entire 
picture once again will indicate quite clearly that the future of the 
steel industry lies in the available ore to the south, notably in Venez- 
uela and in Brazil, which is untouched at this time. 

| believe that an examination of the future of the steel industry 
will further indicate that gas may readily supplant coke and coal, and 
further suggest that the future of the steel industry in a dispersal 
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program of the Government lies in the Middle West or around the 
\lississippi River, where you also have available unlimited amounts 
of fresh water, which is necessary in the production of steel. 

So, touching these highlights | rest my case with vou on the state- 
ment you have so kindly allowed me to file in the record, which will 
vo into detail on these matters. 

On behalf of Congressman Boggs, my colleague, and the distin- 
cuished gentlemen from New Orleans, may | thank vou gentlemen for 
allowing me to appear this morning. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, Congressman. Without 
objection the statement of the gentleman from Louisiana will be 
filed in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE F. Epwarp H&éserr, or Lovistana, Berort 
THE COMMITTEE ON PuBntic Worrs, Monpay, Aprin 16, 1951 


IRON ORE, STEEL, THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND NEW ORLEANS 


We know that no nation or alliance in modern times has ever won a major war 
without a clear superiority in steel. We know that this Nation is the greatest 
manufacturer of steel in the world. But beyond these two facts today, I think 
there is considerable confusion in the public mind concerning iron ore and steel. 
Less than a vear ago a committee of Congress studying monopoly power, was 
examining the steel industry. More recentiv we bave been told that the Mesabi 

tange in the Lake Superior district has been so seriously depleted of iron ore by 
the demands of two wars that to compensate and save the steel industry so vital 
to the defense of the Nation we must build the St. Lawrence waterway to bring 
iron ore from Labrador. Notwithstanding this alleged dire situation in the 
Lakes region, the steel industry in that same area is expanding its manufacturing 
facilities. Likewise, the steel industry is expanding facilities along the Atlantic 
coast. 

I propose to examine the facts of the steel and iron situation to answer some of 
the salient questions. Should the steel industry be expanded? Where can the 
industrv seek ore for its needs? Is there a shortage of iron ore? Is it necessary 
to construct the St. Lawrence waterway to save the steel industrv? Where can 
it best be expanded? 

Steel production rose from 53 million tons in 1959 to 97 million tons in 1950. 
Ingot capacity has risen from 88.5 million tons in December 1941, to 95.5 million 
tons at the end of the war, 100.6 million tons when Korea was invaded, and 104.2 
million tons today. In May 1950 Secretary of the Interior Chapman appeared 
hefore a committee of Congress and testified that steel capacity on January 1, 
1950, was 99.4 million tons and that the steel industry expected to reach a capacitv 
of 110 million tons by 1960. On February 22 of this vear he testified before a 
committee that the situation had so changed that the industry was now looking 
to a capacity of 117.5 million tons by the end of 1952. President Truman has 
called for 120 miilion tons by 1953 or 1954, and tt looks today as though that 
capacity might well be reached before the end of 1953. These figures indicate 
that our steel expansion has been extremely rapid and that in the last vear or so 
expansion has been more rapid than many, if anyone, would have believed possible. 

Where are we going? When do we level off? I believe that America is still 
expanding and that the steel capacity needed must continue to expand. We do 
not level off while we continue to grow. Mr. Charles Wilson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, reeently stated that he expected that by 1960 the 
eapacity would resch 130 million tons annually. This might seem to be a terriffie 
amount when we recognize that in 1989 production was only 53 million tons. 
But in 1941 Mr. Gano Dunn foreeast a 2.1-million-ton surplus for 1942 vet less 
than 3 months later he had to admit the possibility of a 6.4 million-ton-deficit. 
P rhaps even today the forecasters are conservative, but they are not completely 

inmindful of our great eapacity for growth. ftemember, we are anticipating 
that we must go into a heavy military preparedness program and may have to 
maintain that program for 10, 15, or 20 years. We do not propose that that 
program wreck our civilian economy: rather, we hope by sound management to 
carry on an expanding civil economy along with the heavy preparedness program 
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and our other programs of help to those nations working with us in our common 
effort toward the development and extension of our free society. 

At our present rate of expansion there will be enough steel for mobilization but 
not enough for isolation. There will be enough steel for mobilization, but with 
only moderate expansion there is doubt that there will also be enough to earry on 
our usual standard of living. However, I know of no reason why we should no. 
expand to meet our full needs. Mr. Wilson is an industrialist who has today in 
his organization a number of specialists familiar with the steel situation. M1. 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, has in his organization a number of 
potrt properly familiar with the national economy. As I have already said, 
Mr. Wilson testified that he expected steel production in 1960 to reach 130 million 
tons. Mr. Sawyer, testifying on February 20, said that in 1960 it would be 
substantially greater than 118 million tons. Secretary Chapman of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has made a prediction of our iron ore demand which is, of 
course, closely related to steel production. He stated that in 1950 we produced 
100 million tons of ore to turn out 96 million tons of steel, that this year we would 
need 119 million gross tons of ore and that with a steelmaking capacity of 115 
million net tons in early 1953 we will need 135 million gross tons or ore. He 
further estimated that our ore requirements would rise in 1960 to 158 million tons. 
This would indicate that his thoughts as to the total amount of steel to be pro- 
duced in 1960 are close to those given by Mr. Wilson; that is, about 130 million 
tons. 

Now, I pointed to Mr. Gano Dunn’s estimates to indicate the ultraconservative 
approach of the professionals in this business. An examination of the record 
shows that in the period 1916 to 1950 the average annual expansion of steel 
capacity was 2.1 percent. Assuming that by the end of 1952 the steel companies 
will reach a capacity of 120 million tons—and it now appears that they may reach 
that capacity and in any event will be close to it—an annual expansion of 2 percent 
would be 1960 result in a total capacity somewhat in excess of 140 million tons. 
I am not going to predict that that will be our capacity by that year. I do say, 
however, that on the basis of the record an estimate of 130 million tons by 1960 
is not extravagant, and we can conclude here that over and above the immediate 
expansion of steel capacity to meet defense loads we can expect that the capacity 
demand will inerease over the next several years. This means we must find 
places for the industry to expand and sources of ore to supply it. 

The steel industry is largely concentrated in five districts known as the Lake, 
Valley, Pittsburgh, Southern Ohio, and Chicago districts. These all lie between 
Buffalo on the east, and Chieago on the west, and Ashland on the south. Seventy- 
five percent of the total United States capacity lies in these five districts. Over 
80 percent of the ore supplied to the industry has been coming from the Lake 
Superior district, and over half of this has been coming from the Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota. 

With this concentration of steel and of iron ore supply it is not surprising to 
find that the Lake Superior district has suffered a terrific depletion. As of Jan- 
uary 1949, the latest figures I have available, a total of 2,490 million tons has 
been taken out of that area within the United States. The average production 
of that area in the period 1945 to 1949 was 72.3 million tons a year. We are now 
told that we can expect that area to be required to supply 88.2 million tons of 
ore during the next 5 years. We are also furnished various figures of the ton- 
nage as shown by tax rolls, as well as the measured, the indicated, inferred, and 
all other kinds of tonnage. TI will not burden you with the details of these figures. 
Let me point out only that Secretary of the Interior Chapman in February of 
this vear, appearing before the House Public Works Committee, stated that the 
whole Lake Superior district had reserves amounting to approximately 3 billion 
tons of high-quality ore. At the anticipated high production rate this supply 
will last 35 vears. In considering these figures it is important to note that in 
1915 it was estimated that the reserves in the Mesabi Range totaled 1,689 million 
tons. By the end of 1946, 1,671 million tons had been taken out and 1,136 million 
were estimated to remain. The present estimate of 3 billion tons available may 
be more accurate than any of the estimates in the past, but we can reasonably 
expect that this is a minimum estimate; that there is at least this amount of ore 
in the area. I cannot consider a supply of 35 vears to indicate a crucial shortage. 
It does, however, indicate that we must not expect to rely on this range forever. 

The same geologic formation that provides the Leake Superior district mines 
extends into Canada to the Steep Rock area. This lies 40 miles north of Lake 
Superior. The ore could readily be brought down to the Great Lakes and used 
to supply the same steel districts now being supplied from Mesabi and neighboring 
ranges. In recent testimony interesting to note, Government witnesses have 
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been reluctant to be optimistic about this find. They have admitted that there 
is at least a lode of some 74 million tons proven, and while they do not at this 
time go beyond this figure, an article in the magazine Steel for August 21, 1950, 
discussing the Steep Rock iron ore, stated that the United States Bureau of 
Mines had quoted an experienced mining engineer as saying that not less than 
| billion tons of high quality hematite ore will be found in the Steep Rock 
property. 

' Notwithstanding this large amount of ore in the immediate vicinity of the 
Great Lakes, we are told that the Federal Government must spend a minimum 
of $567 million more for its share in the construction of a 27-foot channel in the 
st. Lawrence River to enable ore to be transported to existing steel facilities 
from the recent find in the Labrador-Quebec area. Let us see what the record 
says on this find. To date some 400 million tons of high-grade ore have been 
proven in &@n area approximately 350 miles north of Seven Islands on the St. 
Lawrence River. According to the operators these mines can be worked prob- 
ably for only 7 months a year. The ore would freeze in the other 5 months in 
the year and could not then be properly handled regardless of other considerations. 
Mr. George M. Humphrey, president of the M. A. Hanna Co. which is developing 
the Labrador-Quebee concession, indicates that his company is planning to take 
out an ultimate of 10 million tons a vear from the area. Present plans are to 
ship 6 to 8 miilion tons of that ore to the Great Lakes area over existing facilities, 
water and rail, between Montreal and the Great Lakes. The balance will be 
shipped around to the Atlantic coast. Obviously, there is not need for improving 
the St. Lawrence waterway to carry this ore that the company presently proposes 
to remove. Mr. Humphrey has admitted that the railroad being constructed 
north from Seven Islands Harbor could probably carry at least double the planned 
load However, to remove more than 10 million tons a year there would be 
required additional equipment, both rolling stock for the railroad and shovels and 
scoops for the mines. Additional manpower also would be needed. The company 
has no plans at present to expand in any such fashion. The construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway would be of benefit to the operations of this company 
if assurance were made that it would be constructed prior to the time that the 
company makes commitments for terminal facilities for rehandling ore in Montreal 
and for procurement of ships of the type that can operate over the waterways 
now existing. However, it hardly seems to be a warranted investment to cail 
for the expenditure of well over half a billion dollars of United States funds when 
the urgency is the transportation of ore over and above the amount the company 
plans to remove. 

Now let me point out another thing. I am advised that the steel industry will 
not expand facilities for reduction of ore unless it has in sight at least a 30-year 
supply of ore and preferably a 50-year supply. Notwithstanding this fact and 
the reported serious shortage in ore in the Great Lakes area, Armco, Bethlehem, 
Granite City, Inland, Jones & Laughlin, National, Republic, and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.’s are all expanding in that area. These expansions being made 
between 1950 and 1952 will involve expenditures by them in excess of $735 million. 
You know and I know that these steel companies are not making these expendi- 
tures unless they are assured of an adequate supply for the continuation of their 
operations. 

Now one more remark about the St. Lawrence waterway before dismissing it. 
This project is revived every time there is any type of an emergency and each 
time it fails to make its ease. Certainly, it does not make its case at this time 
on the basis of iron ore. Now, the proposal is to construct the waterway to a 
depth of 27 feet. This certainly would be adequate for an extension of the lake 
transportation system to Seven Harbors. The ore boats of the Lakes now plying 
to Duluth, Superior, and points east could then travel up and bring down some 
portion of the 6 to 8 million tons a year of ore that is planned to be sent over the 
existing 14-foot channel. However, a 27-foot channel is not adequate for modern 
seagoing, ore-carrying boats. A minimum of 30 feet and preferably 35 feet is 

ecessary for these vessels. The industry has already indicated this in connection 
with its developments along the Atlantic coast. We know along the Gulf coast 
the necessity for deepening harbors to provide for modern vessels. We have 35 
feet to Baton Rouge. Certainly it is absurd to expect that ore carriers from 
\frica, from South America, and from the Caribbean would load less than full to 
xo north to the St. Lawrence River and thence southerly over the waterway to 
the Great Lakes when they could go fully laden into harbors along the Atlantic 
and Guif coasts. Certainly, then, the only ore that can be expected to transit the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway is that from the Labrador-Quebee development. 
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Before leaving the Great Lakes area I should mention the taconites. These ar 
low-grade ores existing in the area in quantities varying in total from 27 billion to 
167 billion tons, depending on which limits you accept. It seems generally 
recognized, however, that in addition to the 35-year supply of ores I mentioned 
earlier, & minimum of 5.5 billion tons of taconites in the Lake Superior region ea: 
be used for ores under present processes. This will require the construction of 
special manufacturing facilities, but obviously there is no shortage of iron ore fo; 
the steel facilities in the Great Lakes region. 

There is a need to expand our steel production facilities. That expansion for 
the immediate defense load is reportedly going abead well. Provision must tx 
m2de for further expansion as our country grows. There is no shortage of ore for 
scheduled facilities at the present time. I believe from what I have said that ther: 
is no reasonable economic feasibility in developing additional waterways via the 
St. Lawrence River connected with the Great Lakes for bringing off-continent ore 
to the Lakes in any attempt further to expand the steel facilities in that area. 

| have already pointed out that the steel production facilities in the Great Lakes 
area are already being greatly expanded and that the steel industry does no: 
expand or create facilities unless it has at least a 30-vear and preferably a 50-vear 
supply of ore in sight. Construction of additional steel-producing capacity is 
already under way to meet the 118-million-ton goal for next year at many points 
in the country. These inelude: the Kaiser plant at Fontana, Calif.; the United 
States Steel plants in Geneva, Utah; Birmingham, Ala.; Pittsburg, Calif.: and 
Morrisville, Pa.; and Armeo electric furnaces at Houston, Tex., and Kansas City, 
Mo. Inaddition, plans are under way for the establishment of a plant in souther: 
New England and there is talk of the establishment of another plant on the James 
River in Virginia. These plants outside of the Great Lakes-Pittsburgh district 
conform to the recommendations of the National Security Resources Board that 
the iron and steel industry be dispersed. 

Most of these new plants are being located along the Atlantic coast. It should 
be obvious that the ore for these plants cannot be expected to come from the Lake 
Superior ranges. Further, since, as [ have already said, the plants of the con- 
cession in the Labrador-Quebee area are to bring only 2 to 4 million tons a vear 
around to the Atlantic coast, the ore is not to be expected in great supply from 
that area. Probably, except in the event of a serious submarine war, we can 
expect to continue importing about 2 million tons a vear from Sweden. Republic's 
very rich, but small, development in Liberia can be expected to supply a millior 
tons a year; and we can hope that Chile will continue furnishing its small portion 
to our needs. 

The bulk of the ore for these coastal plants will come from Latin America. Th 
first shipment of ore from Venezuela, 24,000 tons, arrived at Baltimore for use 
at Bethlehem Steel plant at Sparrows Point on March 22 of this vear. This 
inaugurated a service designed to bring 3 million tons of ore annually to the 
United States, most of it to the Sparrows Point plant. The ore will be brough! 
from Bethlehem’s development at I] Pao, in Venezuela, on which it has been work- 
ing for some 10 vears. 

A little to the southwest of Bethlehem’s development, United States Stec! 
during the past few vears has uncovered a remarkable deposit. Over 500 millio: 
tons is proven in this lode known as Cerro Bolivar and present indications ar 
that the mine has a potential of an additional billion tons. This ore is destined 
for Trenton, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; and Mobile, Ala., for United States Steel. Co 
plants and, in addition, to such other producers as care to buy from the company 
Present estimates are that 10 to 15 million tons a vear will be brought out of thi 
holding. 

Let me emphasize, the steel plants now being expanded and built, which | 
mentioned, merely will bring our capacity up to the 1952 goal of 118 to 120 
million tons a year. According to whose estimate of national growth vou aecept, 
between 10 and 20 million tons of additional capacity must be created in the 
next 8 years. Ore must be found to supply this capacity. If both the ore and 
the steel capacity are not fortheoming, then our country will cease its march of 
progress and I am not at all willing to accept any such hypothesis 

Before suggesting where to locate additional steel capacity let us examine 
where additional supplies of ore are available. In Cuba there are approximate!) 
3 billion tons of 40 percent ore and there is a potential of 15 billion tons of 36 
percent ore in that same island. I have mentioned the developments being 
opened in Venezuela. How much more ore can be found there is difficult to de- 
termine vet. A little south, in the largest country of the Americas are found 


+ 


the greatest iron deposits contained in any one country in the world; I refer to 
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Brazil. There are known to be over 6 billion tons of 65 percent ore in that 
country. The total potential approaches 2) billion tons all of over 50 percent 
grade. Since these figures were developed, the United States Geological Survey 
in its search for manganese, it is reported, has located hitherto unknown iron 
deposits of high quality estimated at more than a billion tons in one particular 
mountain. This is 64 percent iron. It is located in the Matto Grosso region, 
» mountainous area near the Bolivian border. 

Transportation difficulties are a present problem to the commercial develop- 
ment of these deposits. But we are looking ahead 10 to 20 years. We have been 
told that if we show foresight we will develop the St. Lawrence waterway to bring 
in a trickle of ore to the Great Lakes area. Because of the time element involved, 
the mines could not be expected to operate to bring ore to the area earlier than 
several years from now. The proposed waterway could not be used until after 
the 6 or 7 years’ construction time had elapsed. It is obvious that that project 
is not for our immediate expansion. I think we lack foresight when we propose 
spending almost a billion dollars for that joint development and exclude consider- 
ation of these much greater deposits in Latin America which can be brought to 
readily available ports in the United States where adequate depths of water are 
now available. Remember, modern oceangoing ore carriers fully loaded could not 
transit the 27-foot channel proposed for the St. Lawrence. Unless a 35-foot 
channel is built, which would cost an additional $1,840 million, exclusive of neces- 
sary work in individual ports and harbors, it would be necessary for modern ocean- 
going ore carriers—or for that matter 90 percent of existing United States-owned 
ocean carriers—to carry substantially less than capacity. As compared to this 
uneconomic situation, fully loaded vessels could enter the Mississippi River and 
unload at New Orleans either for transshipment by barge to Kansas City, Chicago, 
Portsmouth, Pittsburgh, or other points on the existing developed inland watere 
way system or for use at new steel facilities built at New Orleans. 

Bearing in mind that these great deposits lie south of us and that the National 
Security Resources Board has recommended that future expansion of the steel 
industry be dispersed, what area could be a more logical choice for development 
of additional steel capacity than New Orleans, La.? Venezuela ore, it is estimated, 
ean today be brought to the Lake Erie region at a price competitive with Lake 
Superior taconite and with Labrador ore. Certainly it could be brought to New 
Orleans at a much lesser cost. At the present time steel scrap in the Gulf coast 
area, which is necessary for the steel industry, must be gathered and shipped 
north. Every vear over 2 million tons of scrap steel is shipped north from the 
Southern States as scrap and then reshipped back down again when it has been 
remanufactured into usable steel. Certainly this practice is not conducive to a 
sound economy. 

The question of fuel must be considered and natural gas is the answer. While 
research and experimentation are already in progress to determine better means 
of the utilization of natural gas for the reduction of iron oye, there are already 
available several processes which utilize sources of fuel other than coke and coal. 
With natural gas readily available, low-cost power can be produced for the opera- 
tion of electric furnaces. The electric furnace is the modern type of installation. 
Sixty percent of all new steel-making capacity in 1948 and 1949 was electric 
furnace. The electric smelting furnace uses only half the coke required for the 
standard blast furnace and the electric sponge iron process requires only one- 
quarter as much. The need for coal as a fuel is eliminated. It is needed only 
as a reducing agent. We can expect further development and possibly the prac- 
tically complete elimination of coke, coke dust, and even lignite and the sub- 
stitution therefor of natural gas. And if it should be desirable to use coal there 
is plenty available in the Southern States on both sides of the Mississippi. With 
ore available at a cost competitive with ore at the Great Lakes, a product can 
be developed which would be competitive in the same markets and probably 
advantageous in local markets. 

There is a probable need for further expansion of the steel industry. Such 
expansion should be dispersed around the country. New Orleans has a position 
advantageous for the receipt by water of ores from Latin America, it has land 
available for the development into steel production sites, it is an area where there 
is & surplus of steel scrap, it has readily available fuel in the form of natural gas. 
The conclusion appears obvious: New Orleans is the proper location for the site 
of a few steel plants in our expanding economy. 


Mr. Larcapr. Before calling the witnesses who are going to 
testify before the committee, I would like to state to the committee 
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that before coming up here I suggested strongly to the witnesses— 
those who had contacted me and Mr. Bourgeois and Mr. Schwartz, 
who were in charge of organizing the delegation—that the delegation 
in testifying be asked to try to present to the committee facts and 
figures with respect to this matter, rather than just statements. A 
number of members of the committee have expressed the opinion 
that many of the witnesses who have appeared before the committee 
did not present factual information, and that their statements were 
more of a general nature. In view of that suggestion 1 am sure 
that the witnesses who will now testify will be in a position to present 
to the committee in their argument facts and figures in support of 
their position. So at this time we will be glad to hear from Hon. A. 
Brown Moore, repersenting the mayor of the city of New Orleans. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. BROWN MOORE, COMMISSIONER OF 
PUBLIC UTILITIES, NEW ORLEANS, LA., REPRESENTING THE 
MAYOR, CITY OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee— 

Mr. Ancett. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question before the 
gentleman starts? 

Mr. Larcape. Yes. 

Mr. AnGe.ti. Mr. Moore, if you know, does the State of Louisiana 
take the same position that you gentlemen do in New Orleans? 

Mr. Moore. I really do not know. I am sure some member of 
our delegation will probably answer that question. 

Mr. Héserr. | will answer that question, if the committee desires. 

Mr. ANGELL. In opposition to it? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes. 

Mr. Larcapre. You may proceed, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman. I am a member of the Commission 
Council of the City of New Orleans. The mayor, unfortunately, could 
not be present this morning, and asked me to express his views and to 
present to you a resolution unanimously adopted by the Commission 
Council of the City of New Orleans on this matter, which is part of 
my statement and which I would like to read. It is very brief. 

Whereas there is pending before the Eighty-second Congress of the United 
States certain legislation known as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project; 
and 

Whereas the construction of this project will add to the already heavy burden of 
the taxpayers of the Nation at a time when there prevails a great need for economs 
in Government expenditures; and 

Whereas the construction of this project will create an issue assessing tolls upon 
waterways which may serve as a pattern for imposing tolls on every waterway 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the American-flag ship operators have clearly indicated that they could 
not and would not use this project when constructed, and would thus leave said 
waterway to the use of foreign-flag operators who would take the foreign com- 
merce of the midcontinent from the American-flag shipowners who serve the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports of the Nation; and 

Whereas the port of New Orleans trade and traffie would be seriously affected, 
and as a consequence the economy of this community would be impaired; and 

Whereas the tremendous funds contemplated for this project and the materials 
and labor intended for its construction could be better employed in vital defense 
plans—or in normal times, could be put to better use in presently mruch needed 
all-American projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Moved by the Commission Council of the City of New Orleans, That this council go 
on record as opposing the pending legislation involving the St. Lawrence seawas 
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and power project, and that copies of this motion be transmitted to the Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Representatives, in Washington, and that copies 
be also furnished the Louisiana delegation in the House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate. 

Cuierk’s Orrick, Commission Councit, New ORLBANS. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true and correct copy of motion adopted 
by the commission council at its meeting held this day (April 3, 1951). 

G. 5. Weaver, 
Clerk of Commission Councttl. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have based my comments on the 
defense aspect of the project. 1 would like to pass those over because 
I understand you have had lengthy discussions on that subject, but I 
would like to summarize it. We feel that this is not basically a sound 
defense project for three principal reasons. One, it violates the 
principle of dispersal and nonconcentration of vital industry. 

Secondly, it is proposed for an area that is the nearest to the poten- 
tial enemy. 

Third, because it would take tremendous critical materials and 
labor for a project which would take years of precious immediate time 
to complete. 

I will be followed, gentlemen, by members of our community who 
have studied this project for years, and who are really experts on the 
subject, and who will give you facts and figures sustaining our posi- 
tion, but let me mention one or two ge neralities before they come on. 

We believe that the construction and operation of this seaway will 
adversely affect the economy of the Mississippi Valley and particu- 
larly the city of New Orleans and its port. 

The Mississippi Valley Association has estimated that if the seaway 
is completed and utilized for navigation to the extent its proponents 
claim it would be, then a considerable percentage of present traffic now 
moving down the Mississippi River from the midcontinent region of 
the Nation would be diverted away from its natural trade route in 
our own river valley to the east-west St. Lawrence route. 

Because it is pertinent to the national defense of the Nation, | 
would like to say a few words about the Mississippi Valley and the 
port of New Orleans. The Mississippi River was described by 
Abraham Lincoln as “the greatest thing in America.” If you look at 
a map of this hemisphere you can see the sound logic behind Lincoln’s 
unqualified judgment. Spanning the Nation as its very backbone is 
this world’s greatest river system and river valley—14,000 miles of 
navigable waterways serving 32 States, flowing out of the richest and 
most populous section of the Nation. It is the region of our greatest 
diversified agriculture and industry, where 51 percent of the popula- 
tion live and work. It is the very heart of the United States. 

Strategically located as the gateway to this great midcontinent area 
of the country, New Orleans occupies an increasingly important 
position as a world transportation center. The greatest inland 
United States port is the natural funnel of travel and trade between 
the Americas. It also is inseparably linked with the national defense 
of the United States, as are many other ports of the Gulf and eastern 
and western seaboards. In this time of international uncertainty our 
ports and harbors must be maintained in the interest of national 
security. 
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Without these ports we could not have transported in record time 
the men and materials so necessary to both the European and the 
Pacific theaters of war. New Orleans, I might add, was an embarka- 
tion port for both of these areas. 

Naturally, the city of New Orleans and its civic agencies are grossly 
concerned over the possibility of diversion of traflic away from our 
= into the St. Lawrence River. Representatives of the Board of 

ort Commissioners for the City of New Orleans will testify in detail 
on this point, and I will not here duplicate their testimony. 

Finally, we have reason to believe that the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway would confront New Orleans and possibly other 
cities of the lower Mississippi Valley with a serious health hazard. 

Mr. A. Baldwin Wood, general superintendent of the sewerage and 
water board and recognized world authority on the subject of water 
and drainage, is of that opinion and has provided the following state- 
ment from which I wish to quote: 

The proposed canalization of the St. Lawrence River and the internationaliza- 
tion of Lake Michigan will cause irreparable damages to the cities and interests in 
the Mississippi Valley. It would jeopardize the health of all the cities and com- 
munities obtaining their water supply from the Illinois and lower Mississippi River. 

I understand that the canalization of the St. Lawrence River renders it desirable 
to retain in the Great Lakes system the maximum amount of water. Moreover, 
it is for this reason that Lake Michigan is proposed to be internationalized and 
thus limit the amount of water which can be drawn therefrom at Chicago for 
discharge through the Illinois and Mississippi River. 

In spite of the enormous amount of money expended by Chicago for the puri- 
fication of its sewerage, this purification cannot be perfect. It is my opinion, 
based on years of study and practice that, with the growth of population in the 
Chicago area, and with the gradual accumulation of deposits the bacterial concen- 
tration in the Illinois and Mississippi River will gradually increase. It is doubtful, 
in my opinion, if the purification plants depending on these streams for their 
supply can entirely remove this contamination and continue to provide a safe 
supply of water to their communities. 

The city of New Orleans, being the last of the great cities depending upon water 
drawn from the Mississippi River, is in the position of greatest hazard. 

The life and health of the people of this city should be considered paramoun 
and above any consideration for commercial and industrial advantages. 

This condition is further contributed to by the reduction of the low water flow 
of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. This is caused by the improved 
drainage throughout the valley and by various works of the United States 
Government on the Mississippi River and its tributaries. This tends to cause a 
gradual reduction in the low water flow of the Mississippi River coincident with 
an increase in the population and consequent increase in the bacterial concentra- 
tion present in the river at this time of low water. The only practical relief from 
this condition is an increased withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan for the 
necessary dilution. 

That statement is by Mr. A. Baldwin Wood, one of the most 
prominent hydraulic and drainage engineers in the world. 

Gentlemen, let me get on, because T know you want to get on to 
facts and figures from these experts. I appreciate the opportunity to 
be here to express the feelings of the city of New Orleans and 
government, and I do want to say to you we do not feel that this is 
just a hazard to New Orleans, but we feel that it is against the interests 
of every city in the Mississippi Valley, and actually it is a project 
which is not in the broad national interest. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much. I would like to say for your 
benefit and the benefit of other members who will follow you that when 
you discuss the merits of a proposition as a witness appearing before a 
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committee of Congress it is customary that you be questioned in 
respect to the statements made. 

So now the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Trimble, is recognized. 

Mr. TrimBie. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Moore, in your opening statement I notice you 
predicated your opposition to this project upon three things. First, 
that it would materially reduce the commerce at your port. 

Mr. Moore. Right. 

Mr. Donpero. Secondly, it would take too much vital material 
now needed for other purposes; and, thirdly, that it would disperse 
a great and vital industry—and I think you meant the steel industry. 
At least I so understood. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moorr. No; I do not believe the statement was with regard to 
the steel industry. You are talking about the resolution of the council? 
I believe that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Donvrro. The three things you mentioned first. 

Mr. Moore. I do not recall any reference to the steel industry in 
my statement. There will be some testimony later which will relate 
to that. 

Mr. Donprero. What was it you referred to in regard to dispersal? 

Mr. Moore. My reference to dispersal was that I did not believe 
this was a sound defense project because it violated the principle of 
dispersal of vital industries, because it concentrates in one area too 
much of the vital defense projects. 

Mr. Donperro. In one area? 

Mr. Moors. That is right. 

Mr. Donprro. The testimony before us is that instead of concen- 
trating it would undoubtedly make it just a little more difficult for an 
enemy to destroy the industry on which the Nation depends for its 
security and defense by having two waterways instead of one. You 
do not agree with that? 

Mr. Moore. No; because I believe any water system which is an 
artificial system dependent upon 21 locks and dams, or a number 
similar to that, in order to work, and which will give an enemy an 
opportunity at 21 targets, any one of which could disrupt the system, 
is not comparable to a natural waterway. 

Mr. Donpero. You are basing your main objection to this proposal 
on the fact that it would take a considerable amount of commerce 
away from the port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Moore. That is one of the objections. 

Mr. Donpero. That is one of your objections? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. Other witnesses have said to this committee that 
commerce would not use the seaway and therefore it could not justify 
itself as a self-liquidating project. Those are the two inconsistent 
positions we have presented to this committee thus far. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Congressman, they might not be inconsistent. 
Suppose the amount of traffic taken from New Orleans is sufficient to 
destroy our relatively small economy, but is not sufficient tonnage to 
support the tolls necessary for this large project. If we lose from the 
city of New Orleans the principal part of our foreign-flag-ship trade 
it will be a serious blow to our area, but that flag-ship trade alone would 
not support the tolls, I am informed, necessary to pay for this project. 
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Mr. Donprero. What are the principal commodities that are 
imported and exported from New Orleans? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Congressman, would it be possible for you to hold 
those questions regarding the exports from the port? I might give 
you some answers that are not exactly accurate. I can tell you off- 
hand it is coffee and sugar and other things, but would you hold those 
questions for the experts who have the facts and figures? 

Mr. Donpero. Is it true that for the past few vears the port of 
New Orleans has been seeking a new waterway to the Gulf of Mexico? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. It is 90 miles from New Orleans to the Gulf down 
the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Moore. It is a little bit longer than that. 

Mr. Donpero. And you want a new channel, let us say a short cut, 
that would cut it down to about 45 miles? 

Mr. Moore. That is not all it will do, of course. 

Mr. Donprro. But that is the fact. It will reduce that distance 
by about one-half? 

Mr. Moore. That is part of it. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know what the estimated cost of that is? 

Mr. Moore. I know it is around $100,000,000. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes; and that project has been approved by the 
Army engineers? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you think that the project is sound? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. You think it should be done? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. You have faith in the Army engineers? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. And in their judgment? 

Mr. Moorr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know that the Army engineers have also 
approved this project—the seaway? 

Mr. Moore. From an economic standpoint? 

Mr. Donprro. They approved it and endorsed it, and we have had 
General Pick up here at this hearing on that question, and others. 
Now do vou think they are right in your case and wrong in this case? 

Mr. Moore. That could be. It has probably happened before. 

Mr. Donprero. In other words, you have great faith and confidence 
in them when it comes to a project that will benefit New Orleans, but 
you have no faith in them when it comes to a project in some other 
part of the country? 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe, Mr. Congressman, that the validity 
of the St. Lawrence seaway should depend on the question of the 
validity of the Alexander tidewater channel in New Orleans. It 
should stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Donpero. In other words, Mr. Moore, when are they right or 
wrong, or does it become a matter of geography? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Congressman, the engineers’ survey of the 
Alexander seaway in New Orleans was based on the fact that we have 
a problem at the mouth of the river which for many years has been 
affecting the Mississippi Valley. 
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Mr. Donvero. We have a problem in the Great Lakes States which 
has been affecting 55,000,000 to 60,060,000 people, and we have 
had it for a century. Is that any less worse than your problem in New 
Orleans? May I say to you that I think perhaps that idea of cutting 
a new channel across to the Gulf would be a great advantage to New 
Orleans. From what little T know about it I do not think I would be 
opposed to it. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Congressman, I do not feel that this St. Lawrence 
seaway should stand upon the question of what is necessary for the 
port of New Orleans, and I do not believe that the question should 
stand on what alone hurts the port of New Orleans. I do not believe 
this matter should stand or fall on the question of whether it hurts or 
is good for New Orleans alone, 

Mr. Donvero. But it does raise the question, Mr. Moore, that, 
when the same agency of our Government approves both projects, 
you are for one and against the other. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. I think geography has a lot to do with your judg- 
ment on that point. 

Mr. Moore. That may be. Except that we see other things be- 
side just the local problem with regard to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Congressman, it is also very frequent that we will agree in one 
instance with a Government agency and disagree in another. I do 
not believe that the fact that we agree in one and disagree in 
another-—— 

Mr. Donvrero. While you were reading vour statement the ques- 
tion arose in my mind that I am going to ask you now: If the seaway 
were down where New Orleans is, would you still be opposed to it? 

Mr. Moore. I can say this: Of course I do not know what would 
happen if you changed the geography of the United States. I can- 
not answer that question. I might say to you, if you were a citizen 
of New Orleans, would you still be in favor of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way? 

Mr. Donpero. I would from what I know about it. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Congressman, the enly thing I can say to that 
is we feel this strongly about it: That if the Alexander seaway de- 
pends on the approval of the St. Lawrence seaway, we believe the 
whole country would be better off without the Alexander seaway. 
We do not believe the St. Lawrence seaway should stand on that 
bottom. We think it should stand on its own feet. 

Mr. Donvrero. There is no one who is going to disagree with vou. 
In fact, I am in perfect agreement with you. The testimony thus 
far is that it can stand on its own feet, and we are even going a lot 
further than you folks in New Orleans, because you are not going to 
pay any tolls on that canal if it is built. We are proposing to pay 
tolls and make this thing pay for itself, and not take the money out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Congressman, the witnesses who will follow me 
will point out the problem of whether it can pay its way on tolls 
without definitely taking trade away from other areas that are now 
dependent upon it, and not just New Orleans. If it will be shown it 
will create new traffic to pay the tolls then ship tollage would be a 
sound approach. 
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Mr. Donvero. Are you opposed to the seaway because you claim 
it might be a Federal subsidy? 

Mr. Moore. No. I am not against it for that reason myself, 
personally. 

Mr. Donvero. Because, if you are, you are in an inconsistent. posi- 
tion; are you not? 

Mr. Moore. I think so. 

Mr. Donprro. Because we are expending money on the port of 
New Orleans, and you are asking us to spend more money, and there 
is no question of tolls in either case. We are not asking you folks to 
pay tolls. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Donperro. So that is a subsidy of 100 percent? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. Your objection is it will take a lot of material away. 
Do you know we have testimony here that it will take a fraction of 1 
percent of needed materials to build that seaway? Did you know 
that? 

Mr. Moore. Even 1 percent of the national economy is a lot of 
money, Mr. Congressman. We have a $200,000,000,000 annual! 
income. One percent is a lot of money. 

Mr. Donpero. You are talking about not the income of the 
Federal Government but the volume of business of the country. This 
is less than 1 percent of the needed material for our defense effort 
that would be used in the seaway. That is the testimony before us. 

Mr. Moore. One percent can be a substantial amount, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Donprro. Less than 1 percent of the material. You still 
think that is a large amount? 

Mr. Moore. Ido. I think 1 percent of a $70,000,000,000 appropri- 
ation is a large sum of materials, labor, or money, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Donvero. Would you hold to the same argument if it took 
less than 1 percent of needed material for the seaway proposed by 
New Orleans? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. If it took that substantial an amount 
and that long a time to construct at a time when the defense urgency 
is one of time, and when time is such an important element in it. 

Mr. Donpero. We think so, too. This matter has been up for so 
many years that we think a decision should be reached, and reached 
soon, before it is late for the defense of this country. 

You would oppose then the Alexandria seaway if it took 1 percent of 
needed material, would you? 

Mr. Moore. I would say if it were going to take 8 years to build, 
and if it were of doubtful defense value, and it was going to take a 
substantial part of the material and manpower, then I would oppose it. 
In other words, Mr. Congressman, you have facts and figures that I 
evidently do not have, and you may very well confront me with figures 
Ido not know about. I have experts with me who I believe can answer 
satisfactorily any questions about facts and figures you may have. 

Mr. Donpero. There is one more point you raised. That is the 
question of health of the people of your city. That is an issue, and 
you are suggesting that more water be diverted from Lake Michigan? 

Mr. Moore. As I understand it, the drainage engineers say at 
low-water time there must be the ability to divert water into the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. 
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Mr. Donpvero. Are you aware that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has fixed that amount? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Donvero. That has been done as far back as 1930, or there- 
abouts. Do you know that that presents an international question 
between the two Governments? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. Neither Canada nor the United States can take 
water out of the Great Lakes without the consent of the other. Do 
the cities on the Mississippi River dump their sewage into the Mis- 
sissippi River? 

\Mr. Moore. I do not know the answer to that question. 

Mr. Donvero. I thought you might, because you raised the 
question of the health of your people. That is an important point 
from your standpoint. You do not know that? 

Mr. Moore. Unfortunately that statement is based, Mr. Congress- 
man, on the opinion of our sewage and drainage engineers. 

Mr. Donprro. I just asked the question as to whether or not those 
cities all the way down—Memphis, Vicksburg, and so forth—do 
dump their sewage into that river. 

Mr. Moore. I can get the answer for you. 

Mr. Donpsro. If they do it is not a question of whether you get 
a lot more water from the Chicago Drainage Canal, but it is a question 
of stopping that sewage from going into the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Moors. As I understand it, it is a concentration of bacteria. 
With dilution and more water with the same volume of bacteria, 
then the less danger you have. So it is a question of dilution and 
bacteria content. 

Mr. Donpero. Did you imply the building of the Mississippi River 
levees causes that through channelization of the river? I thought 
you said something in that regard. 

Mr. Moore. I believe there is an inference in Dr. Wood’s statement 
to that effect. 

Mr. Donpero. So what the engineers have done for vou on the 
Mississippi River has really made a problem for you. Is that about 
the situation? 

Mr. Moore. You are always going to have some problems with 
improvements. They are not all going to be on the plus side of the 
ledger. 

Mr. Donpvero. This is very simple. Are you objecting to this 
project because it is a Federal subsidy? 

Mr. Moore. Notalone. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. You object to it on the basis of economy? 

Mr. Moore. I do to some extent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Do vou know that we have had two suggestions 
before us already that private enterprise would like to take this over? 
Did you know that? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. I had not heard that. 

Mr. Donpero. Such a man as Charles E. Wilson, the Mobilization 
Director, appointed by the President, is one of them. Also a member 
of the steel industry who thought it was good enough so that private 
enterprise might want to take it over if they had a chance to do it. 

Now, you know, of course, that this project has been approved 
by the Army Engineers for many years? 
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Mr. Moore. Was it approved as a construction project, or was it 
given an economic survey? As | understand it, Mr. Congressman 
and I do not know the difference between the two, frankly—one of 
our witnesses, I believe, is better qualified to discuss it. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not want to embarrass you if it is not in vour 
category, of course. 

Mr. Moore. | have always understood there was a difference in 
the type of survey made by the engineers of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project than that made of the Alexander Tidewater Channel in New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Donpero. You are sure that the proposed work down your way 
does not provide for tolls? 

Mr. Moorw. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Donpzrro. You call it the Alexander seaway? 

Mr. Moorn. The Alexander seaway. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Buarnrk. Mr. Chairman, may I yield for the time being? 

Mr. Larcapr. Yes. 

The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Angell. 

Mr. ANGELL. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapy. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreGor. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lannam. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Washington, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Moore, did I understand the resolution of the New 
Orleans City Council to say that the steamship companies would not 
use the St. Lawrence seaway when and if it is built? 

Mr. Moor. As I understand it, that statement is based on the 
act that the shallow-draft vessels are all foreign-flag vessels and, if 
the proposed seaway does not have sufficient draft, the American-flag 
vessels will not be able to use it, but the foreign vessels will. 

Mr. Mack. That statement refers only to the ocean-draft ships? 

Mr. Moorx. That is what I understand. There will be a further 
discussion of that by our later witnesses from the Dock Board. 

Mr. Mack. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapy. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonxs. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprer. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Bray. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent of the committee that Mr. 
Moore be permitted to file any additional statement in the record if 
he desires. If there is no objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcape. The next witness on the agenda is Mr. Ben J. 
Williams, representing the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations of the city of New Orleans. 
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Mr. Williams, you may be seated. Would you like to read your 
statement or file it for the record, or would you like to discuss it? 


STATEMENT OF BEN J. WILLIAMS, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
ORLEANS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND OTHER CIVIC ORGAN- 
IZATIONS OF THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. Wituiams. I am going to read it, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, With your permission. 

Mr. Larcapr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wituiams. My name is Ben J. Williams. I have been iden- 
tified with the spot cotton business in New Orleans for the past 44 
years, since April of 1923, as partner in the firm of Pape, Williams Co., 
with offices in Waco, Tex., and New Orleans. The business of this 
firm has covered practically every country in the world where cotton 
is bought and sold. 

Among the civic and honorary trade association posts I have held 
are the presidency of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Cotton Shippers Association. 

At present I am a director of the National Cotton Council of 
America, the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, the New Orleans 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, National Councillor of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and member of its committee on inter- 
national political and social problems. 

I appear as a representative of the New Orleans City-wide Com- 
mittee in, Opposition to the Proposed St. Lawrence Seaway, covered 
by legislation introduced into both Houses of the Eighty-second 


Congress. On this subject the committee is authorized to speak for 
a number of New Orleans commercial and civic organizations. Its 
membership includes: 


Advertising Club of New Orleans Clearing House Association 
American Federation of Labor Cotton Exchange 
Board of Commissioners of the Port Insurance Exchange 
Cane Products Trade Association Traffie and Transportation Bureau 
Central Trades and Labor Council Publie Belt Railroad Commission 
Commission Council Steamship Association 
Exchange Club Stock Exchange 
Executives Club Traffic Club 
Green Coffee Association Orleans Levee Board 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Propeller Club of the United States, 
Kiwanis Club Port of New Orleans 
Lions Club Rotary Club 
Louisiana Sugar and Rice Exchange teal Estate Board 
Chamber of Commerce Young Men’s Business Club 
Board of Trade 
Business and g Professional Women’s 
Club 


Mr. Donvero. I did not hear the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Witiiams. They must have overlooked a resolution. 

Periodically, the efforts to revive the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project clamor for attention. Whenever this happens it causes a 
tremendous outlay of time and energy on the part of the Congress. 
The issue has been thoroughly covered both by the proponents and 
the opponents and discussed at length. Everything possible in its 
favor has been brought out, but always, even though the various 
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Congresses have undergone the usual change of membership the 
roposal, on its merits, or rather because of its lack of genuine merit, 
1as been rejected. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ANGLE 


I have no desire to inject myself into a discussion of military 
affairs, but an interested citizen who wishes to keep informed on 
current affairs, including military activities, has at his disposal count- 
less books, newspapers, and magazine articles, written by experienced 
men thoroughly familiar with the subjects at issue, presenting di- 
vergent and conflicting views. He cannot avoid forming an opinion. 

In fact, as an American citizen he has a responsibility to evaluate 
the soundness of the national-defense claims so persistently repeated 
by the proponents of the seaway. 

There is ample evidence of an authentic nature that the St. 
Lawrence project would violate the principles of dispersion and 
decentralization which are the basic fundamentals of a sound national 
defense set-up. 

The St. Lawrence project would concentrate industrial production 
into a tightly compressed area, extremely vulnerable and exposed to 
attack by the only potential enemy we know about. Its very existence 
would make it a juicy target. 

No less an authority than Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, commanding 
officer of our Air Forces, in a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post admits—vyes, even warns—that an enemy air force can damage 
any target it seeks to attack; that the best air defense the United States 
could marshal would stop only 30 out of every 100 planes, even if we 
knew these planes were coming. One such attack could wreck the 
defense area of the St. Lawrence. One bomb, exploded on one lock, 
would stop all navigation on the waterway, and bottle up all the 
shipping west of the damaged lock. 

The chairman of the board of directors of the United States Steel 
Corp., Mr. Olds, about a month ago, said: 

This country’s present steel capacity is believed to be at least equal to that of 
the rest of the world combined. It is more than three times the estimated 1950 
sroduction of Russia and her satellite countries. We can rest assured that the 

Inited States will have sufficient steel capacity to meet any defense or military 
requirements, whatever they may prove to be. 

Mr. Olds’ statement expresses not one word of concern over the 
availability of an adequate supply of ore under any existing or pos- 
sible future conditions. 


AMERICAN WATERWAYS 


There are literally thousands of miles of strictly American water- 
ways, deep in the heart of this country, away from the vulnerable 
extreme northeastern point—the first place a plane or sub would land 
if it reached our shores—that have not been developed to their ca- 
pacity. Much still remains to be done in the Midwest and the Pacific 
coast on projects that have been surveyed, some recommended and 
approved, on navigation, flood control, soil conservation, floodways, 
dams, reser voirs, and so forth. These I understand are being post- 
poned, and perhaps rightly so, for the sake of the declared emergency. 
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The St. Lawrence should have no priority over these. We cannot 
logically consider the St. Lawrence seaway proposal independent of 
its cost to the people of the United States and the effect on our already 
strained-to-the-breaking-point economy. 

If this proposed venture into the unknown, both in cost and in 
effect, was something which people possessed of savings were willing 
to finance at the risk of such savings, and there was available the 
essential materials and labor, no one would be justified in objecting, 
for then, if the venture resulted in failure, the loss would not adversely 
affect the national economy, but would be suffered by those who had 
risked capital the American way, the way this Nation was developed, 
the way which created the foundation for our great wealth and en- 
abled our people to enjoy an average scale of living surpassing by 
far anything in recorded history. 

It is not right to use public funds to undertake the creation, own- 
ership, and administration of something of questionable need at a 
cost In manpower and material of proportions which very definitely 
will hamper progress in satisfying urgent defense and consumer re- 
quirements. 

It is not right for the Government of the United States to create 
that which, if it ultimately becomes an operating reality, will bring 
far-reaching changes in location of factory activity, and transporta- 
tion dislocations so that great private investments in real and taxable 
wealth in vast areas of the United States may be adversely affect ed, 
or even destroyed. 

As Americans interested above all else in safeguarding the security 
of our country from without, and the soundness of its economy, 
which is the No. 1 essential to human freedom and prosperous 
living, we oppose with all the force we are capable of expressing the 
proposed St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Larcapre. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. Have you 
any questions, Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Buarnrk. Mr. Williams, what in your opinion would be the 
effect upon the traffic at your port of New Orleans if the St. Lawrence 
seaway were completed? 

Mr. Wiuurams. I believe a great deal of traffic would be diverted 
to the seaway. 

Mr. Buatnrx. Would you care to give your own estimate about 
what percentage of your traffic now in New Orleans would be diverted? 

Mr. Wiiutams. No; because I believe it would grow by the passage 
of time, because I believe if traffic were diverted from these established 
ports the service at the ports ultimately would dwindle. It would 
be less efficient and as time passed, why, there would be an increased 
percentage of diversion. 

Mr. Buarnik. This past Saturday morning we completed the in- 
terrogation of an expert on commerce, the professor of commerce of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, who was invited 
here by the opposition, which apparently invited your fine delegation 
too. His testimony and his opinion were very conclusive that there 
would be little, if any, diversion of traffic from any of the major 
ports, either Gulf, Atlantic, or Pacific. 

I was wondering if there was some possibility of reconciling those 
two extremes, or that rather sharp difference of opmion? 
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Mr. WiuuiaMs. I am not able to reconcile that difference of opinion 
because I have not read the gentleman’s opinion in detail, and I do 
not know to what degree we disagree. 

Mr. Biarnik. Your major objection to the seaway then is that in 
your opinion it would be serious competition to the New Orleans port 
and would divert a substantial amount of your present traffic. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Wriitiams. No. I would like to make clear this one fact: 
My objection to the St. Lawrence seaway is not linked selfishly with 
the interests of New Orleans. If I lived up in a section of the country 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence seaway, in the light of the knowledge 
I possess and the study I have given this matter I would be just as 
opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Biatrnik. Federal investment of money to improve the harbor 
and channel facilities of New Orleans has contributed greatly to the 
economic growth and development of New Orleans and its vicinity ; 
has it not? 

Mr. Witirams. Mr. Congressman, that is undoubtedly true, but I 
would still oppose the expenditure of Federal funds in New Orleans 
in the event that such expenditure was not for the general welfare of 
the country. That definitely is applicable to the expenditure of 
money having to do with the probable drainage of the waters from 
the whole Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Buarnik. Do you favor the Proposed New Orleans seaway? 
Is that called the Alexander seaway? Is that the one we are speak- 
ing of? 

Mr. Larcape. It is called by that title sometimes. It is referred 
to as the Alexander seaway, and the New Orleans seaway. It is the 
same project, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Wiutrams. I favor it to the extent that it merits the support 
of the Government through Federal moneys. 

Mr. Buatnix. I am sorry. 

Mr. Witurams. To the extent it merits public support in financing. 

Mr. Buiarnik. I am informed that the Corps of Engineers considers 
that Alexander or New Orleans seaway project to be economically 
justified, and that the cost-to-benefil ratio is about 1}. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Congressman, I am not an expert on the subject 
and IT have probably not given but a fraction of the time to a study of 
that situation that many of these men who accompany me have given 
to it, but I am under the impression that the outlet to the Gulf from 
the whole valley through the Mississippi River plays a part in it. | 
imagine from a defense standpoint it is conside ‘red important, but I 
am expressing my own opinion. 

I believe that each should stand on its merits, and if the St. Lawrence 
seaway were to be created, or something paralleling it were to be 
ereated in Louisiana near New Orleans, I would oppose it. 

Mr. Buartnik. Getting back to the benefit-cost ratio, which is the 
final basis for justifying economically the soundness of any publie- 
works project, whether navigation, or hydroelectric, or reclamation, 
the Corps of Engineers, I think, estimated the benefit-cost ratio as 
one and one-half in the case of your proposed New Orleans seaway or 
canal. In the case of the St. Lawrence project General Pick, C ‘hief 
of the Corps of Engineers, stated that their calculations showed the 
benefit-cost retio for the St. Lawrence navigation phase would be 
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three, or twice the economic return of your New Orleans project. 
That means for every dollar the Government invested there would be 
a benefit of $3 in shipping savings. 

Would you not agree that a project which has twice the economic 
justification of your project there would have some merit? 

Mr. Witurams. I do not believe that the creation of the St. Law- 
rence seaway would affect the total volume of international business 
very materially. I think it definitely would result in the diversion of 
traffic from one outlet and inlet to another. I believe thai the 
economy of the country and the investments in areas of the country 
adversely affected by the St. Lawrence seaway would more than offset 
any advantage which might come through earnings of the St. Law- 
ence seaway. 

Mr. Buarnix. I have one last question. In connection with 
defense, you referred to various military experts writing in magazines 
and newspaper articles, and to different reports. You are aware that 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
and the United States-Canada Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
have all stated and all testified and reported to this committee that 
the project would increase the capabilities of mutual defense between 
Canada and the United States. Do you not agree that there 1s merit 
in the recommendations of responsible military men now in positions 
of authority to provide for the defense and security of our country 
and this continent? 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Congressman, that is a difficult question to 
answer, because you have a perfect right to ask me why I should as- 
sume the right to differ with experts of that caliber; but, nevertheless, 
I do differ with them. I cannot see how a project of this sort, where 
traffic can be eliminated over an extended period of time by the drop- 
ping of one bomb—why, definitely, there 1s not any dispersion there 
and it is not a question of industries being located along there, but the 
channel or outlet is eliminated for the movement of commerce by the 
dropping of one bomb. 

Mr. Buarntx. Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Williams, one of vour main objections is that 
it will take commerce away from the port of New Orleans? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. That it would greatly confuse and alter existing 
channels of international commerce, not in New Orleans alone. It 
would affect commerce through the Mississippi Valley. It would do 
great damage to values everywhere in the Mississipp1 Valley as a re- 
sult of great changes in the movement of commerce. 

Mr. Donpero. What are they? 

Mr. Witurams. Of every sort. As ships cease to move regularly 
to a port, the ultimate effect is a destruction of the channels of trade 
and the organizations supporting trade and creating trade. 1 do not 
think that fact can be disputed. 

Mr. Donpvero. In other words, what moves now down the Mis- 
sissippi, or is imported or exported at the port of New Orleans, would 
be greatly lessened by the commerce going through the St. Lawrence 
seaway? 

Mr. Witutams. I think it is reasonable to assume that would take 
place in time. 
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Mr. Donpero. Let us take a look at what you folks import and 
export. I have before me the figures. I am going to see if you agree 
with these. Here are the commodities you import and export from 
New Orleans: 

irain and grain products, ore, sugar, petroleum, coffee, and then 
miscellaneous. The total in 1948—and I do not have them later than 
that—was about 8% million tons of imports and exports. What is it 
now? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I do not have the figures, but we have a gentleman 
with us who will have them. 

Mr. Donpero. Your exports were about 5 million. I want to cal! 
your attention to the figures, especially of grain, because that would 
be one of the products that might use the St. Lawrence seaw ay. In 
other words, the grain from the Dakotas and Minnesota might find 
its way to w orld markets through the seaway. You do not “disput 
that; do you? 

Mr. Wiuurams. No;I do not agree that that is correct. 

Mr. Larcape. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. Certainly. 

Mr. Larcape. I would like to say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Michigan and other members of the committee that there is 
scheduled to appear following this witness, Mr. Louis A. Schwartz, 
the general manager of the Traffic and Transportation Bureau of the 
City of New Orleans, and Mr. Lewis I. Bourgeois, director of com- 
merce of the port of New Orleans. I believe, possibly in the interest 
of saving time, it might be well to reserve such questions for these two 
expert witnesses. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not want to embarrass the witness at all. 

Mr. Wituiams. I am not at all embarrassed, Mr. Congressman. | 
am going to give you frank and honest answers if I am able to suppl) 
them, but when it comes to these statistics regarding port business 
I do not feel that I have come prepared to answer those questions, 
and I would much rather not guess. 

Mr. Donprro. Would you say that your testimony before this 
committee was wholly without any selfish interest for the port of 
New Orleans? 

Mr. WituraMs. I will answer that affirmatively. Absolutely, be- 
cause I have always cast that type of vote on every question. 

Mr. Donpero. So, it is not from a selfish standpoint? 

Mr. WiLuiaMs. Definitely not. In other words, I am definitely 
interested as an American citizen over and above ev ery single mone- 
tary consideration involved. 

Mr. Donpero. They do not all feel that way from that part of the 
United States, because we had a witness here the other day who 
frankly admitted he thought maybe 30 percent of his testimony was 
selfish. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Congressman, you have a different type of 
witness here now. 

Mr. Donvero. Wholly unselfish? 

Mr. WixuraMs. Absolutely. 

Mr. Donpero. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picxerr. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 
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Mr. McGrecor. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Williams, I understood from your testimony that 
you were in favor of the Federal Government undertaking the con- 
struction of the New Orleans seaway or canal project; did I not? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Mr. Congressman, 1 understand it has been 
approved on its merits. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I understand. 

fr. Wituiams. And on that account I favor it. But, if it has 
been approved on any other basis, then | am not in favor of it. 

Mr. Jones. Then you are for it if the Corps of Engineers says it is 
economically feasible? 

Mr. Witirams. Providing the people of the United States and 
providing you gentlemen think that that is a correct decision. 

Mr. Jones. | am asking you for your opinion now, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wivurams. I am inclined to assume it is feasible and justified 
and right. 

Mr. Jones. On what basis, would you say it is justified? 

Mr. Wituiams. I have always gotten the idea that the outlets 
through the river were vulnerable to attack, and I think the seaway 
has considerable merit on that account. 

Mr. Jones. Is it because the Corps of Engineers has said it is 
economically feasible that you believe your position of being for it is 
justified? Is that a factor or a consideration in your mind’ 3 

Mr. WituraMs. Not necessarily so. No. I reached that conclu- 
sion just based on my general knowledge of the situation as it applies 
to the seaway, and I am not guided in my conclusions strictly by the 
viewpoint of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are just for the project, are you 
not? You do not have to have an opinion. You are just for it. 

Mr. Witurams. I am inclined to be for it, and I am for it based on 
what I have heard thus far regarding it. 

Mr. Jones. What have you heard about it that justified it in your 
mind? After all, there is a certain relation between this and the 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. I do not think so. We are in disagreement there, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Jones. Where is the difference? 

Mr. Wituiams. Where is the difference? Is that the question? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. WixtuiaMs. I think there is a considerable difference. If you 
want to get into the matter of costs, | think the cost is tremendously 
different, but I am definitely opposed to the Alexander seaway if its 
creation is dependent upon the accomplishment or building of this 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Jones. Now, we have this proposition: You say one of the 
items which you find yourself in disagreement with is the tremendous 
cost of the St. Lawrence project. Did I understand you to say that? 

Mr. Winuiams. I am very strongly of the opinion it is too costly. 

Mr. Jones. And the position of our fiscal affairs is such that it is 
not justifiable at this time. Is that true? 

Mr. Witpiams. That is also true. 

Mr. Jones. Does that not have the same application to the project 
down there, that is, if we cannot afford one we cannot afford the 
other, can we? 

81181—51 
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Mr. Witiiams. At the present time? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winiiams. | am in agreement with you there. Yes, Mr, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Jones. So consequently, in your opinion, we should not build 
the seaway project down there, nor the St. Lawrence project, due to 
the fact that our fiscal affairs are such it would not warrant it in the 
foreseeable future? 

Mr. Winutams. I would rather not place the two projects in the 
same class because I do not think that they are comparable in size, or 
in effect on our national economy. 

Mr. Jones. How much is your seaway project down there going to 
cost? 

Mr. Wintrams. I do not know. I heard the figure mentioned here, 
| thought it was about $65,000,000. I heard here $100,000,000 
moment ago. Ido not have an idea. I thought it was less than that 
at one time. Of course, the dollars are rapidly losing their value, 
As we go on spending billions, or as we continue to deal with billions 
in tenths, why, it will not be long before these costs will multiply. 

Mr. Larcape. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. For the benefit of the committee I would like to say 
that the New Orleans-Mississippi River canal was approved by the 
Corps of Engineers and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in 
1948, and the estimated cost at that time was $67,000,000. Now, 
there have been varying estimates that have been made due to the 
increased costs. 

Mr. Jonus. Is it not a fact that they now estimate it at $76,000,000 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. Larcape. I have not seen any new figures by the Corps of 
Engineers, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonus. So in summary, Mr. Williams, if I understand you 
correctly, you are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway, first, because 
it would cause a diversion and displace our present economy to some 
degree. 

Mr. Witurams. General dislocation of trade movements and inter- 
national business. 

Mr. Jones. Now, concerning the investment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the Houston ship canal, did it displace any volume of 
traffic going into New Orleans? 

Mr. Witurams. | cannot answer that question satisfactorily. | 
would rather have one of the other gentlemen who is familiar with the 
effect possibly on commerce of the development in Texas answer that 
question. 

Mr. Jones. Well, then, your assumption that it will displace it is 
rather a guess than based on information. 

Mr. Wixutams. I do not believe 1 understand that question, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Jones. You state the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will divert traffic from the New Orleans port and the Gulf ports over 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. So consequently it will cause some 
economic displacement of our normal trade routes and tragle channels? 

Mr. Wiutiams. I think it will cause general dislocation of trade 
and tremendous dislocation as to values, and disruption of values of 
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all real things, such as railroad values and banking facilities, and 
organizations of every kind all through the valley. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it will just generally impair our whole 
economic structure. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I think it would have a very serious effect on the 
economic structure of the country. 

Mr. Jones. Point No. 2 in your presentation is that we cannot 
afford it at this time. You state that in your opinion this would 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I do not think we can afford it either in manpower, 
or financially, or in materials. 

Mr. Jones. Then, point No. 3 is its vulnerability to air attack in 
the case an enemy were to attack the project. You say it would be 
vulnerable. 

Mr. Witurams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Now, let us see. You did not go into the hydroelectric 
part of it, did you? 

Mr. WituraMs. No. 

Mr. Jones. Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Wituiams. No. I would rather not comment on it because | 
could not furnish you with satisfactory answers if I were involved in 
a matter so technical as that. 

Mr. Donpgro. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I wish you would ask the witness whether or not 
the Panama Canal created the same kind of confusion that is pre- 
dicted from the seaway. 

Mr. Jones. I did not pursue it, Mr. Dondero, because he said he 
had not studied it. 

Mr. Donprero. Then we will excuse him. 

Mr. Wituiams. In answer to that, | would say that I do not think 
that is a comparable undertaking. 

Mr. Donpero. The railroads thought so. 

Mr. Larcapgr. The gentleman from Washington, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Williams, one of the matters of deep concern to 
some members of the committee is whether or not the St. Lawrence 
seaway, if built, will be self-liquidating. The Army engineers have 
testified that the waterway part of this canal can be constructed for 
$366,000,000. They furthermore have said that the cost of this proj- 
ect, its liquidation, its maintenance, its operation, the interest on the 
investment, and the amortization of the project would require about 
$16,000,000 a vear. 

Now, when we come to your testimony, it seems to me you are of the 
opinion that if this canal were built it would receive a great amount of 
general freight now going downstream in the Mississippi River. In 
other words, I get from vour statement the rather increased conviction 
that this canal will be self-liquidating. 

[s it your opinion that the canal can be liquidating through increased 
freight and that the Mississippi freight that will be diverted will con- 
tribute to that end? 

Mr. Winttiams. No, Mr. Congressman. I do not believe that with 
the diversion there would be a sufficient volume of business. Ob- 
viously the canal would be operating only a part of the year. The 
diversion would have a demoralizing effect on established ports and 
established business, but the demoralization from an income stand- 
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point would apply to the St. Lawrence and also would apply to all of 
these existing port facilities, which must operate at full volume in 
order to be prosperously sustained at the present time. The diversioy 
of a portion of that business would not necessarily mean that the 51 
Lawrence seaway would be a paying project. 

I have no answer for that. I would not want to create the impres- 
sion, though, that I believe or that I have reached the conclusion that 
the seaway would be self-sustaining. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Dondero pointed out that there were 8,500,000 tons 
of cargo freight moving into and out of New Orleans. What percent- 
age of that freight, in your opinion, would be diverted to the St. Law- 
rence or the Great Lakes if the canal is built? 

Mr. Witurams. I do not have an answer, and I imagine the diver- 
sion, whatever diversion would take place, would be effective over a 
period of time. 

Mr. Mack. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcaps. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

Mr. Larcaps. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorae. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. I would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Williams, referring generally to the steel industry, and _ par- 
ticularly to the future expansion of the steel industry, and not to 
affecting or decentralizing any existing steel industry, as a business 
man apparently of very wide connection, would you care to express an 
opinion as to whether it would be in the interests of national security 
and beneficial to the national economy for the future expansion of the 
steel industry to be in other portions of the Nation than the Great 
Lakes? 

Mr. Witurams. I do not believe I can qualify as an expert. In fact, 
I am certain [ cannot in answering that question, but my answer 
would be “Yes.” 

Mr. Baker. Does any iron ore come into this country by way of the 
port of New Orleans from Venezuela or any other countries? 

Mr. WiutiaMs. I think I am going to ask you to defer that question 
because I am certain it can be answered and the figures can be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Baker. That is all I have. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank vou, Mr. Baker. 

I ask unanimous consent that the witness may be permitted to fil: 
an additional statement in answer to some of the questions pro- 
pounded, if he so desires. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Larcape. The next witness is Mr. Lewis I. Bourgeois, Director 
of Commerce of the port of New Orleans. 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, DIRECTOR OF COMMERCE, 
PORT OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Bourceors. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Lewis I. Bourgeois. I am director of Commerce of the 
Board of Commissioners of the port of New Orleans. Prior to this, I 
was general agent at New Orleans for the Federal Barge Lines, and 
was ceeeadiat with that transportation agency in various capacities 
for over 25 years. 

I appear here today in behalf of the port of New Orleans, and its 
administrative body, the board of commissioners, an agency of the 
State of Louisiana, for the purpose of opposing the legislation now 
before the Congress on the St. Lawrence waterway project. This 
project will divert ships and cargo from the port of New Orleans, will 
create little new traffic, and will add to the enormous debt of this 
country at a time when taxpayers are struggling under tax burdens 
they may no longer accept or endure. 

The creation of this expensive and high-cost waterway will impair 
and affect adversely the business, progress, and particularly the rev- 
enue of the port of New Orleans and its governing agency, the board, 
and will depress the economy of the people living in the port area. 

New Orleans is an old city as communities are rated in this new 
country. The city had a great trade before the Constitution was 
adopted. It has a great trade today, built up by the large number ot 
of ocean vessels which are attracted by the splendid facilities which 
the people of New Orleans and the State of Louisiana created to handle 
the great volume of commerce which flows north and south, to and 
from the great midcontinent of the United States. Prior to 1896 the 
wharves and facilities on the river front of the port were leased and 
privately operated, but this resulted in little or no improvements. 
There were few wharves, the majority of which were poorly built open 
wharves. On July 9, 1896, an act of the State legislature created the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, the agency which 
now owns, controls and operates public wharves and facilities on the 
Mississippi River near the Gulf. Under this law the board took pos- 
session in that same year and acquired the then existing facilities for 
the sum of $5,137.92, evidence of how limited these facilities had de- 
veloped. 

In the past 50 years the port has expended a total of over $50,- 
000,000, plus interest, for improvements. Bonds, backed by the 
faith and credit of the State of Louisiana, furnished the funds for these 
improvements, and on June 30, 1950, the end of the last fiscal vear, 
the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the port of New Orleans, 
plus interest, at maturity, totaled $30,238,012.50. On June 30, 1951, 
the port will pay on its debt $2,712,450, and for many years will be 
paving on this debt over $2,000,000 annually. 

The growth and expansion of the port has been steady and gradual, 
but this could not have occurred without facilities, improvements and 
promotion. 

I point out now some comparisons which indicate the growth of the 
port: 

The year 1901 saw a total of 1,674 seagoing vessels entering the port, 
with a gross tonnage of 4,318,223. 
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The fiscal vear ending August 31, 1929, showed 3,157 seagoing 
vessels entering the port with 12,454,641 gross tons. 

The fiscal year ending June 1950 showed 3,212 deep-sea vessels 
arriving at this port with a gross tonnage of 19,809,991. 

Most of these vessels made use of the port’s 7% miles of wharves and 
transit sheds, and the dollar volume of world trade which passed over 
the port’s facilities will total more than 1); billion dollars when the 
1950 statistics are finally compiled. 

Just last week they were compiled, and they passed 1% billion 
dollars. 

The facilities and harbor installations of the port of New Orleans 
represent the investment of the people of the State of Louisiana, but 
such investments were based upon the location of the port, its relation- 
ship to the midcontinent, its anticipation of world trade in this area 
and its God-given natural advantages. The people of Louisiana 
never expected, and had a right not to expect, that the Government 
of the United States, through its national legislative body, would 
create a project, at huge costs, to compete with their port facilities and 
to endanger their important investments therein. 

To retire its bonded indebtedness, maintain its facilities, carry on 
its operations, and promote its traffic, it is imperative that the port 
preserve its revenues and earn a profit from the operation of its 
facilities. To do this it must continue to attract the movement of 
imports and exports. Any serious decrease in ship arrivals and traffic 
movement would impair an important percentage of its operating 
revenue and would seriously affect the orderly retirement of its bonds. 

A loss of revenue consequently must result in imposing burdens 
upon the taxpayers, the people of New Orleans and of Louisiana, 
because bonds and interest must be paid as they become due, and the 
income for this purpose, whenever insufficient from operations, must 
of necessity be realized from taxes. Such tax imposition and burden, 
saddled upon the people of New Orleans and of Louisiana by an act 
of the Federal Government, is unjust in two directions. First in that 
the State must impose taxes to replace loss of revenue which must 
result from the subsidized operation and construction of the St. Law- 
rence waterway project; and, second, in that the people who are taxed 
by the State also pay the Federal taxes which must produce the rev- 
enue to pay for the huge costs of the St. Lawrence project, because it 
will take generations to pay tolls sufficient to pay back, if ever, al! 
the funds used by this Government for construction. 

This project will divert import-export trade from the port of New 
Orleans, and particularly that moving in foreign-flag ships. Let 
there be no misunderstanding about that, because even today, with 
the shallow draft of the present waterway, ships unload part of 
their cargo at Montreal and then proceed to ports on the Great 
Lakes. <A deeper waterway will permit fully loaded ships to proceed 
without stopping at Montreal. We know that foreign-flag ships 
from Europe and South America already are going all the way into 
Chicago and they will do so in growing numbers. This waterway 
project will compete with the entire Mississippi-Ohio-Illinois and 
Missouri barge system, an all-American inland waterway system on 
which our Government invested millions of dollars for construction 
and maintenance. These American waterways have yet to reach their 
capacity. 
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The barge lines have reason to be alarmed about this costly competi- 
tion: the railroads, by experience, have serious reason to fear what this 
competition will mean. There is no certainty that today’s level of 
traffic will continue. There must come some day some sort of return 
to normaley, and when this occurs the railroads will be the main 
sufferers, for it is well recognized in the transportation field that cheap 
inland water transportation thrives during duller times, when such 
conditions impel saving by shippers wherever and whenever available. 

Now I wish to submit how New Orleans port will be affected by this 
newly created competition: 

During the last fiseal year ending June 30, 1950, at New Orleans, 
out of 3,212 ship arrivals from the sea, 1,597 were of foreign flags, 
or 50 percent of the total. This 50 percent of foreign-flag arrivals 
included 972 of Europe and Africa origin, with the balance scattered, 
in various number, from other nations. The other 50 percent were 
American-flag ships. The revenue from the operations of the port’s 
facilities for that vear was $5,610,559.94. A reduction of 50 percent 
of this amount, or $2,805,279.97, would play havoe with the finances 
of the port because in that 1 vear the excess of revenue over expense 
was only $1,484,935.96. The bonds and interest paid out were over 
$2,000,000. Diversion of 50 percent of traffic must obviously result 
in serious deficits. Will the United States Government make up the 
deficit? If this honorable body is not convinced that American-flag 
ships will not use the St. Lawrence waterway we cite for vour consider- 
ation the letters of American-flag lines read before the United States 
Senate by the late Senator Overton, in the Congressional Record of 
Mav 8, 1947. 

In addition to the losses which this project will saddle upon the 
port of New Orleans, there will be others equally as serious. These 
will be the losses which will come to private enterprise, the large 
industry and the small-business man, and labor. Hundreds of busi- 
ness firms and individuals have invested in activities directly and 
indirectly related to port business. In addition to the = 
steamship, barge, and truck lines, there are located within the New 
Orleans port area firms engaged in ship repair, dry docks, harbor 
towing, fuel service, stevedoring, warehousing, ocean freight forward- 
ing, customs brokers service, car unloading, weighing and inspecting, 
marine insurance, ship chandlery, and ship’s store, which depend upon 
at least the present level of port commerce. There are thousands of 
wage earners who are in the same situation. Any percentage in 
reduction of ship arrivals reflects upon each and every one’s economy. 
By way of substantiating this statement, we have reports of steamship 
agencies which reflect the amount of money which a ship leaves in 
port. A Liberty ship arriving with 7,500 tons of cargo, unloading 
this and then loading 7,500 tons of out-bound cargo, in 8 days, leaves 
approximately $105,000 circulating in the port community. 

May I at this time point to the fact that it not only applies to New 
Orleans, but Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, Houston, Mobile, or 
Lake Charles, and any other port on the Atlantic or the Gulf. 

This is made up mostly of labor, some fuel, and stores for the ship, 
minor repairs, and port fees, but does not include the majority of the 
items of services previously mentioned. If the port of New Orleans 
loses 900 ship arrivals—and that is foreign flag—this will reduce the 
income of the area by 94% million dollars, and no community in this 
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Nation today can stand any such direct loss in its economy. Not 
only will the people directly engaged in port business activities he 
affected, but the retailers, the a - se aly the shopkeepers, the pro- 
fessional men, and the laborers will also feel the blow, and this will 
come to another $100,000,000 in indirect losses. 

All large cities in this Nation are ports located on some lake or river 
or sea. They have grown and expanded because they are so located. 
But no port in the Nation can exist only on the import-export traffic 
of its own community. For its prosperity it must handle a great 
measure of cargo from its hinterland. Therefore, all ports share in 
the traffic movement of this hinterland which is, let us call it here, 
the midcontinent. That is the traffic which the St. Lawrence will 
take away from the ports of the country. 

We point here only to the percentage covering foreign-flag ships, 
because this is the type of origin-flag ship which will use the seaway 
and which most likely will be European in origin. We have not 
included American-flag ships in our estimates but we all know that 
some of them too may be forced to use the seaway. Most of the ships 
which will use the seaway will be tramp steamers, which come in and 
take the cream of the traffic, leaving little behind when compared to 
the established lines and routes which maintain port offices, staffs, 
facilities, and so forth, and which pay taxes. 

To assert that the St. Lawrence waterway would not decrease the 
tonnage of our port’s foreign commerce is to argue in the teeth of 
irrefutable proof. Already ‘ships from Europe enter the Great Lakes 
in the face of shallow channels today. 

I have read the statement of the Honorable Secretary of Commerce 
before this committee on February 20, 1951. His estimates of traffic 
to move via the St. Lawrence included a minimum of 11% million tons 
of grain, 4 million tons of coal, a maximum of 20 million tons of 
petroleum, and 11% million tons of general cargo. I certainly failed 
to find in the statement anything to prove this would be new traffic. 
If this is new traffic there must certainly be thousands of farms, mines, 
and factories which we have never heard of before which might warrant 
a closer examination of the records. Take away this volume of traffic 
from the railroads and the ports handling it and you will create a 
depressed economy in every port city on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
It just means taking commerce away from certain localities and 
placing it in other areas. 

The port of New Orleans is the port of the Mississippi Valley, and 
the territory it serves reaches to the Twin Cities to the North, to the 
Rockies in the West, and to the Alleghenies in the East. 

Shipments today move in great volume to and from New Orleans 
and originate in or are destined to the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and parts of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Colorado. From 
this area New Orleans will lose a heavy volume of traffic. This is a 
territory we would describe here as the northern half of the mid- 
continent. Seve nty-five percent of our exports originates north of 
the northern boundaries of Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and 
40 percent of our imports eventually terminates in that same area. 

Serving that vast territory, the port depends materially upon the 
foreign commerce which goes and comes from the midcontinent. ‘The 
St. Lawrence waterway will tap a major portion of that area and is 
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certain to disturb the normal and natural flow of this commerce which 
today is in a direction of north and south. 

For years the railroads, the river barge lines, the motor freight 
lines, and the Gulf ports have depended, expanded, and progressed on 
this north-and-south flow of traffic. To disturb this current of ton- 
nage would seriously upset the economy of all of these interests and 
bring chaos in the entire transportation rate set-up of the Mississippi 
Valley, and eventually affect the normal maintenance and successful 
operation of all the Gulf ports, with the port of New Orleans a major 
sufferer. 

We know of no seaport in this country that favors this project. 
We do know that the American Association of Port Authorities has 
resolved against it, and that the Gulf Ports Association has voiced 
opposition; and all rightfully so because all of the ports will be 
affected. Ports on the Atlantic and the Gulf coasts are going to 
feel, in a big way, the effects of this Government-created competition; 
and every ship which is diverted will mean a serious diversion of 
income from the port communities; and the economy of the port 
States will feel it. The port of New Orleans and its people, and 
Louisiana, will have no monopoly in this, but that will be no con- 
solation. 

The St. Lawrence waterway project should be rejected. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you, Mr. Bourgeois. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota have any questions? 

Mr. Buatntx. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but in view of the few minutes 
we have remaining I should like to yield to my friend from Michigan, 
Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero, is 
recognized. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Bourgeois, what is the population of New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Bourgsots. Something between six and seven hundred 
thousand, but in our metropolitan area it is well over one and a half 
million. 

Mr. Donprero. No witness before this committee has made such 
a forceful argument in favor of the great competition that this 
seaway will offer as you have. I did not know it was quite that 
important. 

Mr. Bouraeots. I assure you, Mr. Congressman from Michigan, 
that the competition will be created, because I have been developing 
commerce for transportation lines for over 25 years. 

Mr. Donpero. What do you think will make them do it? 

Mr. Bourerors. What do | think will make them do it? 

Mr. Donprro. What do you think would make them use the 
seaway to the extent you believe they will? 

Mr. Bovurceors. Your foreign-flag ships will use it first. Why? 
Because they operate cheaply. They pay little, and their standards 
of living are cheaper. Therefore they will use the seaway and go 
direct from Europe, as they do today, into the Great Lakes. What 
will happen? They will give rates that will deprive all of these inland 
transportation lines and these ports of that particular type of com- 
merce, 

_ Mr. Donvero. Then most of your argument is on the point that 
it will take away commerce from the port of New Orleans? 
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Mr. Bouraerots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. That is, foreign commerce—exports and imports? 

Mr. Bourarots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvrero. Did you say that the total tonnage was about 
19,000,000 last year? 

Mr. Bourarors. At which port? 

Mr. Donpvero. The port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Bourgeots. No. I would be glad to give you these figures. 

Mr. Donpero. I thought you gave that in your statement. 

Mr. BourGceors. I only gave the dollar value, but I have the 
United States Department of Commerce imports and exports com- 
bined in short tons. 

Mr. Donnero. What is the total? 

Mr. Bourcrots. New Orleans had 7,030,000 tons. 

Mr. Donpero. Of what? 

Mr. Bouraeots. Exports and imports in 1950, 

Mr. Donpvrero. 7,000,000? 

Mr. Bourgeots. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. They did better than that in 1948; did they not? 

Mr. Bourceors. Certainly. I know that. 

Mr. Donpero. You had almost 8% million tons then. Now we 
are going to look at that commerce and see whether any of it would 
ever leave the port of New Orleans. 

One of the things you import is coffee? 

Mr. BourGrors. Yes, sir; and do you know, Congressman, ships 
with coffee have moved from South America around the St. Lawrence 
the last 4 years all the way into the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know why they did it? 

Mr. Bourcerots. No. I do not know why they did it, but there 
must have been some inducement. 

Mr. Donprero. And they even used that little 14-foot canal to 
bring coffee to us. 

Mr. Bourgeois. Correct. 

Mr. Donprro. So you would not lose that traffie because you do 
not have it now? 

Mr. Bourceots. No. We do not have Michigan coffee. No. 
That moves through New York. 

Mr. Donvero. I notice you imported about 375,000 tons of coffee 
in 1948. 

Mr. Bourceots. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. Have you lost any of that since 1948? 

Mr. Bourcerots. I will say when the 1950 figures are compiled 
coffee will be seen to have inereased. Because, remember that in 
1948 you had an economic situation in the price of coffee that was 
already affecting the drinking of coffee because the price was going 
up. Now that coffee is stabilized 1950 showed an increase over 1949. 

Mr. Donpvero. As the prosperity of this country increases the 
imports of coffee will increase coming through vour port; will it not? 

Mr. Bourgeors. I hope so. 

Mr. Donpero. It will; will it not? 

Mr. Bovurceots. I think it will, but not if you create the St. Law- 
rence project. 

Mr. Donpero. Then another commodity is sugar, raw sugar. 
I see you had about 800,000 tons of imported sugar. 
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Mr. Bourceots. Right. 

Mr. Donpgero. Where do you get that from? Cuba? 

Mr. BourGeois. It came from Puerto Rico, Cuba, the Virgin 
Islands, and some probably from the Philippines. 

Mr. Donpvero. Is most of that raw sugar? 

Mr. Bourcerots. The majority of that is raw sugar. 

Mr. Donpero. And all of the refineries for the refining of sugar 
are mostly on the Atlantic coast and Gulf coast; is that not true? 

Mr. Bourcrois. How about your sugar beet business? Oh, yes; 
your cane sugar refineries are all on the Gulf coast and Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. Now, all raw sugar—which you say is the 
majority of the imports- 

Mr. Bourgeots. Right. 

Mr. Donpero (continuing). Will come to those ports again to be 
refined. We do not have any refineries in the Great Lakes area, 
[ understand. 

Mr. BourGeots. Yes, sir; but they will be created on the Great 
Lakes, and raw sugar they will get cheaper and they will be able to 
outsell our cane sugar refineries on the Gulf and Atlantic seaboard; 
and they will be able to outsell the sugar beet people too. Watch 
what I am telling you. 

Mr. Donvexo. If you refer to the sugar beet industry in my State 
you are referring to an industry that is diminishing. We used to have 
19 refineries in the State and now there are about 3. So, as far as 
refining beet sugar is concerned, it is a small item. 

Mr. Bourgeois. They are not finishing west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you are claiming that we should receive this 
raw sugar into the Great Lakes area because we would get it at a 
cheaper price. Is that vour argument? 

Mr. Bourgeois. Well, of course, it might be a peculiar stand to 
take as far as that is concerned, but I am telling you what damage it 
will do to our port. It is endless. You are going to create economic 
chaos because not only are you going to hurt transportation but you 
will have a dislocation of industry. 

I am not a sugar man but | do know the sugar men along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts are going to be very unhappy if a refinery is 
installed on the Great Lakes just like the sugar beet people will be 
very unhappy if no one around the Great Lakes buys any more sugar 
beet. That is sound logic. I do not want to deprive you of getting 
sugar a cent a pound cheaper. Of course, I do not. 

Mr. Donvero. But you think they would if we do not have a seaway 
to get that raw sugar to us? 

Mr. Bourcgots. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. I think I understand your argument all right. Now 
let us go to grain, because that is one of the large products of the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Bovunrceots. Yes, sir. I think it is likely to move all across 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Donvero. I notice your port of New Orleans in 1948, which 
you think is a better vear than 1950, only exported some 2 million 
tons of grain. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Bourcrots. 1 have some statistics of the United States In- 
gineers which they compiled. 
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Mr. Donpero. I am asking you the question as to whether or not 
that is so. 

Mr. Bovurcegots. Well, yes. It probably amounted to that. 

Mr. Donvrero. About 2 million tons. That is but a very small 
part of the grain product of this country. 

Mr. Bourceotrs. Yes, it is a small part. 

Mr. Donpero. A very small part. 

Mr. Bourceors. I would not say very small. I think it is a big 
part because it helps our own port facilities to keep busy there. 

Mr. Donvrro. Do you think that 2 million tons will not go your 
way any more? 

Mr. Bovurceots. A great deal of it will not go our way. 

Mr. Donvrero. Where is it shipped from at present? 

Mr. BourGrots. Well, it is shipped west of the Mississippi all the 
way down to New Orleans. 

Mr. Donpero. It comes down on barges? 

Mr. BourGeotrs. Some of it does. 

Mr. Donpero. What makes you think that will go out over the 
St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Bourceors. Rates. 

Mr. Donpvero. The rate? 

Mr. Bouraeots. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Would it be a cheaper rate? 

Mr. Bourceots. Sure they are going to be cheaper rates there. 
Now, you bring a foreign-flag ship into the Great Lakes and they are 
going to have some cheaper ocean rates. 

Mr. Donvero. And as far as you are concerned you think the rates 
ought to stay where they are now? 

Mr. Bourceots. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Donprro. Let us go to iron ore. You have imported about 
826,000 tons of iron ore in 1948. 

Mr. Bourceots. Through New Orleans? 

Mr. Donpero. The port of New Orleans. 

Mr. Bourceots. Iron ore? 

Mr. Donperro. Iron ore. 

Mr. Bouragots. We have not imported a pound of iron ore. 

Mr. Donpero. These are the figures I have here from the port of 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Bourceors. Then I will urge you to review them and have 
them checked because we do not handle any iron ore in the port of 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Buiartnixk. I believe that is merely listed as “ore” and that 
would include bauxite and ores of that type. 

Mr. Donprero. They come in from Chile and Venezuela? 

Mr. BourGceors. No; it comes from the Guianas. 

Mr. Donnvero. Do you think that would stop coming into your 
port? 

Mr. Bourceots. The iron ore? 

Mr. Donpero. No. That means bauxite ore, I understand. 

Mr. Bourceots. Let me say the bauxite ore we have had has been 
the stockpile ore of the Government which has moved through and is 
not ore that has moved to the Aluminum Ore Co. at East St. Louis. 
That is the type of bauxite ore we handle. 
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Mr. Donprro. Do you think that would go way up around the 
St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Bourgeors. I do not know. Maybe Uncle Sam is going to 
stockpile some ore around the Great Lakes. That is some ‘thing else. 
It is a commodity which is dependent entirely on the condition of our 
stragetic materials. 

Mr. DonpEro. Then would you like to qualify the answer you made 
that this is going to greatly depreciate the commerce of the port of 
New Orleans? 

Mr. BourGeots. I would not change my testimony one bit because 
you just touched on a very few commodities, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Donpero. But you say you do not know whether that ore 
would continue to come in or not? 

Mr. Bourceots. That is one item. Let us take the ore item. It 
was 371,000 tons. That is bauxite ore. That is the imports which I 
have here during 1949 and a great deal of that was dependent on this 
Government stockpiling up the Mississippi River. That does not 
make a bit of difference. The Government may stop stockpiling it 
tomorrow and we will not handle that ore any more. 

Mr. Donpero. In other words, it will not come in there at all? 

Mr. Bourceots. It may not come in there at all. We may get 
some for the East St. Louis refinery of the Aluminum Ore Co., and 
that is about all, and it may not reach that amount. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not know whether 1 ton of that would pass 
through the St. Lawrence seaway, do you? 

Mr. Bourgeois. That I do not know because that is a commodity 
that should be treated by itself. 

Mr. Donvrro. So I say, at least as far as that commodity is con- 
cerned, you ought to modify the statement you made that it would 
greatly depreciate the commerce of your port. 

Mr. BourGeois. Let us say here we except bauxite ore as a com- 
modity insofar as my over-all statement is concerned. 

Mr. Donpero. We will take that out. What about petroleum? 

Mr. BourGsots. Petroleum is going to move probably through the 
Great Lakes. That is going to be affected because today barges are 
going up to St. Paul and Minneapolis. It has to be transferred at 
New Orleans. So tankers are going to move all the way around the 
St. Lawrence into the Great Lakes. That will come some day. 

Mr. Donpero. Those tankers are moving that way now, are they 
not? H 

Mr. Bourceots. That I have no knowledge about. 

Mr. Donprro. They do not come into your port? 

Mr. Bourceotis. You mean oil tankers? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. Bourgeois. Yes, sir. They are. 

Mr. Donprro. Because the record shows that about 617,000 tons 
of petroleum were exported from New Orleans in 1948. Has that 
grown or been reduced? 

Mr. Bourceors. Let us give you the facts as the United States 
engineers counted it. You are talking about what? Exports or 
imports? 

Mr. Donprro. Exports. 

Mr. Bourceors. Out of New Orleans our exports in 1949, the 
latest figures show we handled 588,000 tons. 
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Mr. Donpvero. It has been reduced some? 

Mr. BourGeots. Yes; because the year before it was 617,000 tons. 

Mr. Donpero. That is right. In 1948. You cannot blame the 
St. Lawrence for that, can you? 

Mr. BourGerors. Now listen, Congressman, the St. Lawrence is 
not yet built and any fluctuation of 1,000 tons in there, or even 100,000 
tons here and there we cannot blame on the St. Lawrence. Let us 
not reason like that. Let us reason on the over-all damage that is 
going to take place. 

Mr. Donpero. You are arguing my case now. 

Mr. Bourceots. I am glad to hear you are on my side. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is exactly what I mean, because here you have 
a commodity where instead of an increase at your port it is being 
reduced, and the St. Lawrence seaway is not even built. 

Mr. BourGeors. Sure, and you don’t have the 1946 and 1947 figures. 
If you saw that you would find out it is still more than that too. 

Mr. Donprro. So whatever reduction there might be in the com- 
merce of your port may or may not have anything whatever to do 
with the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Bourceots. That is a question that is rather put in a very 
peculiar way. 

Mr. Donprro. Well, what is your answer to it? 

Mr. Bourceors. My answer is that the St. Lawrence seaway is 
going to affect the economy and tonnage of our port. That is what 
it is going todo. Any fluctuation that has taken place between 1945 
and 1946 and 1949 and 1950 is due to the international situation and 
the dollar market conditions. 

Mr. DonpEro. Where does the oil come from that you export from 
your port? 

Mr. Bourcgors. The Louisiana fields and Louisiana refineries and 
some Venezuela imports which are refined there and sent out again. 

Mr. Donprro. What makes you think you will not continue to 
export that oil from your port which comes from your own State? 

Mr. Bourceotrs. Because the ocean rates will take it away from us. 

Mr. Donpero. Will that not have to come through the port of 
New Orleans? 

Mr. BourGeots. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Donprro. And the ocean rates would be cheaper than your 
rate? 

Mr. BourGeots. They could very well be. 

Mr. Donpero. For that reason you would be opposed to it because 
it would reduce the cost of transportation? 

Mr. Bouregeors. If you put it like that; yes. It is going to reduce 
it and create undue competition. 

Mr. Donpvero. I think you said something in your statement about 
the Liberty ships. They carry about 7,500 tons? 

Mr. BourGeots. Roughly. 

Mr. Donpero. And their draft is about 25 feet? 

Mr. Bourceots. That I do not know, but we have a steamship 
man here who is an expert and who will tell you how much the Liberty 
ships draw. 

Mr. Donprero. That is what I am given to understand. From 
your statement IT gather you think all of those ships would leave 
your port and enter the St. Lawrence. 
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Mr. Bourceors. No; I did not say that. I said foreign-flag ships. 

Mr. Donpero. They might be the same type. 

Mr. Bourcerots. They could be but I will refer to them as foreign- 
flag ships because of their cheap construction and shallow draft and 
cheap cost of operation. 

Mr. Donvrero. The contention has been made before this com- 
mittee that 25-foot draft ships would not use the St. Lawrence because 
it is not proposed to construct it that deep. 

Mr. BourGeors. IT will say this: You can dig it 25 feet deep and 
after that is finished you will come along and make it 27 feet, and 
when that is finished you will come along and make it 30 feet, and 
when that is finished, 35 feet. 

Mr. Donprro. Is that what you did at the port of New Orleans? 

Mr. BourGceots. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Donpero. You had the present depth from the beginning? 

Mr. Bourcerois. No; I do not think so, because as the ships were 
built with deeper drafts the channel of the river was deepened. 

Mr. Donpvero. That has been the history of all the waterways of 
the country nearly, has it not? 

Mr. BourGeots. I suppose it has been. 

Mr. Donpero. Even the port of Houston had that same experience. 
I think they changed it five times. 

Mr. Bourceors. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. Donpero. Perhaps in the vears ahead, which no one can 
foresee, that might become necessary in the St. Lawrence seaway if it 
is constructed. 

Mr. BourGeots. Sure it may. 

Mr. Donprro. So you are not condemning it on that ground? 

Mr. Bourcgors. No; but I am condemning it on the ground that 
they come along and ask for 25 and 27 feet and keep the estimate of 
cost down, but we know very well in time its cost will be running to 
ihe figures that you see on the wall up there in greater quantities, so 
we might as well talk about it as we eventually will face it. 

Mr. Donpero. Your position is, of course, that it would destroy the 
commerce of your port and the Mississippi? 

Mr. Bourcerots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. And take it all away from you? 

Mr. Bouraceots. No, sir; I did not say that. I said it would take a 
big part of our economy away from us. 

Mr. Donpero. But you say, based on the theory that the seaway 
would be such a good competitor of yours, that it would do that? 

Mr. Bourceors. Yes, sir. Created by the money of this Govern- 
ment and the foreign ships owned by foreign nations are going to use 
it due to the fact that the American merchant marine cannot operate 
on it as evidenced by Senator Overton’s statement a few years ago 
and letters from the American merchant marie or at least American 
lines owners. It will be a combination of subsidy of this Government 
and ownership of foreign-flag ships with cheap, low standard of living 
labor on those ships. That is the competition we are facing. 

Mr. Donpero. You are opposed to it because it would be a Gov- 
ernment subsidy? 

Mr. Bourceors. I do not like it like that. 

Mr. Donprero. You do not consider that the $53,000,000 spent by 
- Federal Government on the port of New Orleans was a subsidy, 
do you? 
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Mr. Bourceors. That is an all-American project and built for {he 
benefit of the people of the Mississippi Valley and not for the bencti 
of the people of New Orleans. 

Mr. Donprro. Then you are opposed to the seaway because two 
nations would be involved in it? 

Mr. Bourcsors. I do not like that idea either, about two nations 
being involved. 

Mr. Donprero. Even though each are paying a portion of the cost? 

Mr. Bourcsots. And we would pay the bigger portion. 

Mr. Donprro. Are you opposed to the new canal proposed for 
New Orleans? 

Mr. Bourceotis. I am not opposed to that. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course not, but it is a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. Bovuraeors. Sure it is. So is the Keokuk Dam on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. Donprro. Suppose we offered a method to liquidate or pay 
back if not all of it then at least the major portion of the cost of 
this project. Would you then be opposed to it? 

Mr. Bourceots. Still opposed to it. 

Mr. Donprro. Have you ever offered any plan for liquidation on 
the part of New Orleans of any of the money spent on the Mississippi, 
by way of tolls or anything else? 

Mr. Bourceots. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. .Not a dollar. 

Mr. Bourcsots. No, sir; because no all-American project has had 
tolls imposed on it, but put tolls on the St. Lawernce and it opens 
the door for people to come before the Congress and say, ‘‘Let’s put 
a toll on the Mississippi.” 

Mr. Donprro. Is not the difference this: The St. Lawrence is an 
international waterway just like the Panama Canal, while the Missis- 
sippi and all other rivers are not. 

Mr. Bourcsots, As it is today it is an international waterway. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course it is an international waterway. So you 
are talking about a thing here that is just a little different from all thie 
other waterways except the Panama Canal. The Panama Canal is 
an international waterway and they charge tolls, do they not? 

Mr. Bourcrors. Yes, and they are still paying for it. It is very 
true. 

Mr. Donpero. That is right, and this will be based on the same 
plan as that canal. You would not want that changed, would you? 

Bourceots. I will tell you, as far as the Panama Cana! 
concerned, that was created on a self-supporting basis when 
Government was not involved in so much subsidy as it is today. 

Mr. Donvrro. That is exactly the same proposal before this com- 
mittee now in regard to the St. Lawrence seaway to put it on a sell- 
liquidating and self-paying basis. 

Mr. Bouraeors. And it will take years to pay. 

Mr. Donprero. Why, of course. It is based on 30 to 50 years. 

Mr. Bourceors. But in the meantime we are going to have to pay 
cash on the barrel head to build it first, and then we will have to 
borrow the bonds and pay interest. 

Mr. Donprro. That is exactly what we would be doing to impro\ 
the port of New Orleans if this new canal is built. We are going (0 
help pay for it; and I say to you from what little I know about it that 
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I think a I would be in favor of that. It may be the proper 
thing to do. 
Mr. Bourceois. What is that? 

Mr. Donprro. To build your new canal. 

Mr. Bourcegots. I think it is good. It is good for the entire 
Mississippi Valley and not only for “New Orleans. 

Mr. Donvrro. This is good for the entire Middle West and Lake 
States area. 

Mr. Bourcrors. And remember that the Mississippi River was 
here when La Salle went down there and founded the city. 

Mr. Donpero. And so was the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Bourgeois. That is right. 

Mr. Donvrro. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. I have just this one point. Mr. Bourgeois, you 
referred to an all-American waterway. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Bovrerors. An all-American waterway like the Mississippi 
River and the Illinois and the Ohio. We are talking about all- 
American projects. You have a lot of projects in this country that 
should be built and constructed and expanded that are on the books, 
like your Keokuk Dam. It is high time they rebuilt that dam. 

Mr. Biarnik. I agree with that. I hope with your help we will 
build it. 

Mr. Bovurceots. I made a speech in favor of it in St. Louis the 
other day. 

Mr. Buatrnik. You referred to all the commerce in New Orleans, 
and you stated 50 percent of all vour total traffic was all-American. 

Mr. BourGeors. Fifty percent of the ships that came to New 
Orleans were of foreign flag origin, and that is the type of ship that will 
use the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Buarnik. And those foreign flagships that you say will use 
the St. Lawrence have contributed a lot to the prosperity and eco- 
nomic growth of New Orleans, have they not? 

Mr. Bourcsots. Yes, they have, because the cargo was there; but 
when the cargo is not there they will go where the cargo is. 

Mr. Buarntk. In other words, that foreign flag ship has contributed 
to your growth and development, and other witnesses in opposition 
to the project claim the same ships will undermine the economic life 
and standards in the Great Lakes area. 

Mr. Bourceors. They will undermine the economy of the American 
merchant marine. That is what is going to happen. 

Mr. Biatntk. Not any more than they are now doing. 

Mr. Bouraceors. I agree with you there. When you are comparing 
the New Orleans canal and the St. Lawrence, remember, gentlemen, 
that the United States engineers made an economic survey, and they 
went step by step—four steps—before they approved it. The St. 
Lawrence has never been approved by the Board of Engineers. Just 
General Pick did. That is a big differenc e. You know very well the 
procedure necessary for a water way project. It has to go before the 
district engineer, then the division engineer, and then goes again to 
the Board of Engineers. Now, that New Orleans project went through 
all of these things. The St. Lawrence never did. What happe ned 
was that General Pick was brought here or sent here to testify, that is 
all, and — is a big difference. 
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Mr. Donpero. I have another question. Will you help this com- 
mittee by putting into the record the specific products, and in tons, 
of the amount of cargo that your port you think will lose if the \ 
Lawrence seaway is built? 

Mr. Bovurgeots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. Will you do that? 

Mr. Bovurggots. I will be glad to provide such a statement. 

Mr. Donpvero. The only thing I have been able to get from you 
is a general statement that you would lose a great deal, or 50 percent 
of your tonnage. 

Mr. Bourgeors. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to know the exact product by subject and 
the tonnage. Can you give us that? 

Mr. Bourgeors. I would be glad to. I will have it prepared, and 
I will have a survey made so this committee will have it. I am con- 
vinced of it, because I know the commodities that move. I know 
where they come from, and all of the shipments that we get from Chi- 
cago and Illinois and Minnesota are going to move through the Si. 
Lawrence. That is what is going to happen. 

Mr. Donvero. I did not think the seaway was that good. 

Mr. Larcapge. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett, is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Pickerr. I think Mr. Dondero’s last question has elicited the 
answer that the information will be brought here, and that is what | 
had in mind to ask you. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGreaor. I would like to preface my question by a littl 
review. We had before us last Saturday Dr. McDougall, an instructo: 
in one of the fine institutions of Canada, an expert along the lines of 
transportation. Not in his prepared statement, but during the collo- 
quy with the gentleman from Minnesota, I believe Dr. McDouga!! 
said that in his opinion very little change, or at least only a smal! 
percent of change, would be made in the revenue of various ports of 
the United States because of the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Assuming his statement is correct—and, of course, all of us have : 
right to be wrong once in a while—and there is only a small percent 
of change in your operation of your port, it would mean a great dea! 
to you people, would it not, regardless of what the small change might 
be or the percentage of change might be of imports or exports? 

Mr. Bourceors. Well, | am not familiar with the professor nor the 
type of testimony he offered, but if he said it would not hurt thy 
American ports he certainly does not know port business and impor! 
and export traffic, their origins and destinations, and the commodities 
and he did not know what moves into Minnesota or Lilinois o: 
Michigan. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think he said that it would not materially affect 
these ports. It would possibly injure in a small percent or in a smal! 
way, but even if it affected only a small percent it would mean a lo! 
to you people at the port of New Orleans? 

Mr. BourGcrots. Even a small percent would mean a whole lot 
When I talk of 900 ships, that is not small fry. That is a whole lot 
As I say, I disagree with the professor if he said it would not hur 
ports. It is going to hurt them materially. 
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Mr. Picxerr. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Picxerr. Even though there may be some difference of opinion 
as to whether there will be a minor or major change in the imports 
and exports from the various existing sea ports, if the St. Lawrence 
project is constructed, I think there is one statement in common that 
has been made by both the professor and the other witnesses, and that 
is that the major traffic to be carried over the seaway will be a diver- 
sion of already existing traffic and not newly created traffic. 

Mr. Bourceors. That is my contention, and | am sorry the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is not here. He has a port at Gulfport, Miss.— 
a very small port—and the State of Mississippi cannot possibly create 
tonnage or traffic for the port of Gulfport and exist, pay their bonds 
and their interest, and so forth. He has got to rely on flour from the 
Midwest. He has got to rely on commodities that come out of the 
hinterland. You take that traffic away from his ports and he will 
close up overnight. 

Mr. MeGrecor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapre. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Scupprer. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

\Mr. Grorce. Coming from a State that has been interested in the 
over-all economy of this country for the last 18 years, | am glad to 
hear that some folks in the deep South are beginning to get concerned 
about the over-all picture and our faith and our credit. 

| notice you mention that there will be a great diversion of traffic 
from the Midwest to the Great Lakes. Now, Kansas produces more 
wheat than any other State in the Union. Do you think there will 
be a big percentage of that use the Great Lakes instead of going down 
the Mississippi? 

Mr. Bourcgois. Yes, that is my opinion. 

lr. Grorce. And it will do it at a cheaper rate? 

Mir. Bourcrois. That will be the inducement, and the cheaper 
rate will be because of those cheaply operated flag ships. 

Mr. Grorce. Will that reflect to the credit of the Kansas farmer 
in being able to dispose of his wheat? 

Mr. Bourgeois. I have never heard of savings or differentials given 
to the farmer on any transportation movement. He sells his grain 
at market price. 

\ir. GeorGe. Basically, I have been concerned and was sent back 
here because I stood on the fact that the folks at home thought I was 
interested in the over-all economy of this country, and whenever I 
desert that standpoint I expect them to retire me and leave me at 
home. But if we can make a saving on freight rates on grain, which 
from your testimony I think would tend to indicate, then if 1 was 
against the seaway I| think I might be against the interests of the folks 
in my State. 

\lr. Bourceots. Well, definitely the farmer is not going to benefit 
a dime from the economy of transportation. It is the middleman 
or the consignee who is going to benefit. 

Mr. Donpero. Would my colleague from Kansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. Georece. Go right ahead. 
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Mr. Donvrero. Do you have the figures as to the total amount of 
wheat exported, in tons? 

Mr. Greorce. No, I have not. The largest crop in the State has 
been around 240,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Donprro. I thought you might have it. 

Mr. Bourcrors. From Kansas? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, from Kansas. We produce nearly half of the 
wheat in the United States—wi wheat. 

Mr. Bourceots. May I be so presumptuous as to suggest that 
when you go back to your people and ask the wheat farmer how much 
he got for a bushel of wheat, whether shipped by rail or shipped by 
truck or by barge, and whether he got the benefit of that ec onomy in 
rates. 

Mr. Georce. They sell to the elevator at the same price. 

Mr. BourGeots. So it means no economy to you. But the man 
who buys the wheat is going to get that benefit, and that will be the 
fellow on the other side. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you think the economy of the Midwest, if the 
St. Lawrence waterway was built up, would benefit as much accord- 
ingly as the economy of New Orleans has benefited due to the fact 
that they had the port facilities? 

Mr. Bovurceors. Well, I do not follow your trend of thinking. 

Mr. Grorce. What I mean is that they have not had any ocean- 
going commerce. You folks have had it. 

Mr. Bourceors. That is right. 

Mr. GrorGe. And your barge lines coming back up into the Mid- 
west have fed your port fac ilities with outgoing tonnage. 

Mr. Bourceots. I get younow. The world trade generated through 
the port of New Orleans has benefited not only the economy of the 
community but the entire State and the entire Gulf area, because 
that trade has not only created port facilities but has created all of 
the related activities relative to port facilities. 

Mr. Grorcr. Have you folks benefited from the fact that the 
St. Lawrence has not been opened all of these years and, diverted 
whatever that percentage of trade might be? 

Mr. Bourceors. I do not say we benefited because there was no 
St. Lawrence. You might as well say “Have we benefited from the 
fact that there is no ship canal across the Rocky Mountains into 
Kansas?’ 

We have benefited from what we have created by our money, our 
energy, and ourambitions. That is really the answer to your question 

Mr. Grorae. I have no fuss with you on the stand you have taken 
on the economic structure of our country. You have created a great 
deal of things yourselves. What I am wondering is whether the folks 
in the Midwest have overlooked a bet by not building the St.Lawrence 
waterway so they would have benefited themselves 

Mr. Bourceots. Well, they have benefited in the Midwest because 
they never thought the St. Lawrence was economically sound. If i! 
had been economically sound, they would have asked the United 
States engineers to make an economic survey, and for thirty years 
that has never been done. 

Mr. Greorae. I was interested in your statement that General Pick 
was the only one that had approved this project. 
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Mr. Bourceots. To my knowledge, he is the only one. I think 
he has appeared before your committee. 

Mr. GreorGe. And it never has cleared the Army engineers—— 

Mr. Bourceots. In the usual orderly fashion that all of these 
projects have taken, and in the same fashion that the New Orleans 
canal cleared the Board of Engineers. 

Mr. GeorGce. What in your judgment is the reason for that? 

Mr. BourGeots. I do not know. Maybe that the proponents may 
not get a favorable report. That is my guess, and | have a right to 
guess. They may not get a favorable report from the Board of 
E ngineers, and believe me when they make an economic survey they 
eo in deep and find out the commodities and tonnage and w hose ships 
and who buys it and who gets it. They did that at New Orleans. 
We have to prove our case. 

Mr. GreorGe. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, just one question. ‘The witness has 
rather confused me in his statement as to the cost of getting the wheat 
from Kansas out for ocean shipping. It would appear to me that 
you would transport the wheat by rail or by barge up the Illinois 
River and into the Great Lakes for shipment, ‘and then some fourteen 
or fifteen hundred miles from there out into the ocean, besides paying 
a toll charge for going through the canal, it would seem to me to be 
cheaper to barge ‘the wheat down the river, load at New Orleans, and 
be shipped by the same foreign bottoms throughout the world. 

I do not know the transportation system that would be developed, 
but it does not look reasonable to me that they could ship it cheaper 
by way of the seaway than they could from New Orleans. 

Mr. Bourcrots. Let us look at the practical operation of it. 
Wheat from the Midwest has to move by rail to some river port, is 
placed into an elevator, then is placed on a barge, and then it must 
come thousands of miles down to New Orleans, then into another 
elevator, then on a ship, and then it goes out to the sea. It is the 
same situation, except that vou have rail, barge, ocean. 

Now, in the Great Lakes what happens? <A barge will leave 
Kansas City—the wheat is there—by barge into Chicago, then on a 
ship, then out to the ocean. There is the difference. 

As I say, American-flag ships cannot operate as cheaply. That is 
why you have the subsidy of the American merchant marine. They 
cannot operate as cheaply as foreign-flag ships. 

Mr. Scupper. But you would have foreign-flag ships operating out 
of New Orleans just as well. 

Mr. BourGgots. They are operating today, 1,500 strong a year. 

Mr. Scupper. I go along with you, and I believe that the St. 
Lawrence project operations might be almost wholly under foreign- 
flag ships rather than American-flag ships, because of the fact that 
Canadian seamen and Canadian workers are employed at a lower cost 
than our people. 

Mr. Bourcrors. European, too. 

Mr. Scupper. I cannot see where these foreign ships could come 
into the Great Lakes, pay the toll, and be able to ship cheaper, from 
Chicago, than they could from New Orleans. They could still use 
foreign bottoms. 
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Mr. Bovurgeors. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. It is a matter of the cost of getting the wheat from 
the warehouses to the shipping point? 

Mr. BourGeots. That is right; from the warehouse to the ship wil! 
be shorter than from the warehouse to the ship at New Orleans. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, you do not depend too much on 
barging down the river for the shipment of wheat? 

Mr. Bouragors. No, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Mr. Bourgeois. 

I will ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Lousiana, 
Mr. Bourgeois, be permitted to file any additional statements he 
might desire. 

(Mr. Bourgeois subsequently submitted the following:) 

APRIL 23, 1951. 


CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE ComMiTree: At the time I testified before your committee 
on April 16, I was requested by Congressman Dondero to place in the record 
additional statement further explaining how the port of New Orleans will be 
damaged by the construction, and eventual competition, of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. Other members of the committee, I recall, asked the same question. 

It was my firm opinion that my written statement, submitted at the time I testi- 
fied, contained factual data which will clearly reflect the damage, financially and 
otherwise, which the port of New Orleans would suffer, but in view of your desire 
for additional information, I gladly submit for your consideration the following: 

For every ship which a port will lose, the community will lose financially in a 
major way. In order to understand this, it is necessary to explain what funds 


are dispersed in a port area by the loading and unloading of one ship. I doubt 
very much that anyone in the Congress has ever received in detail this information. 
I obtained it 2 or 3 vears ago from a major steamship line, operating out of the 
port of New Orleans, and I know this to be reliable in every way. 

A liberty ship, arriving at port with approximately 7,500 tons of import cargo, 
unloading it, and then loading a similar amount of export cargo, leaves in the 
port the following money: 


Port charges. ____- $3, 561 
Pilotage 333 
Tugboat hire __ 360 
Stevedoring EAL ee Pm ne Ag ee : -.. -9F; 000 
Loading and unloading railroad cars _- oe eee bees 3 a 10, 000 
Switching freight cars___.__------ = , so 3, 485 
Vessels costs: 

Fuel (bunkers) tlie Lae hatin neta pee as : : Pde 

Minor repaire... .. .......2<. : Lt __.. 10,000 

Ships’ stores - - - _... 18,000 

——- _ 39, 000 

Steamship agency fees, brokerage fees, wharf clerks, guards, etc 9, 970 
Insurance premium _-_------- 12, 000 


Grand total . 105, 709 


Now I am sure that you gentlemen of the committee will realize that this is 
quite an item, yet it is only a portion. Not listed, but of equal importance, are 
the items of insurance premiums on cargo, crew wages spent in port, cargo weigli- 
ing, recoopering, forwarding fees, brokerage, trucking costs, and many items 
which, if broken down and added, would increase the above amount by over 
one-third. 

Now all of the above disbursements are classed as direct income to the port 
city. We must of necessity, add the indirect income. In order to appreciate how 
valuable the item of indirect income is to a community, I respectfully refer you to 
Homer Hoyt’s report, entitled: ‘Economic Background of Cities’? published in 
May 1941, in the Journal of Land and Public Utility Economies, page 190 
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I further refer you to Principles of Engineering Economy (1938), by Eugene I. 
Grant, page 305. These economists clearly explain that the population of a com- 
munity may be divided into two groups: 

(a) The portion which perform the primary activities for which the community 
exists. 

(b) The rest of the population either dependent on the first group, or engaged 
in service industries for it, such as retail stores, laundries, garages, amusements, 
ete. Experience has shown that the second group will be proportional to the size 
of the first group. 

“On the average, one person is required in the retail trades, personal services, 
professions, etc., for every one employed in the fundamental basic sources of 
employment.”’ (This would be the port.)” 

“That is, the total number gainfully employed that are engaged in manufac- 
turing (the port) multiplied by two, to allow for those in service lines supported 
by manufacturing (i. e. the port).” 

By the expert reasoning of such eminent economists, I have no hesitancy to 
say that the item of $105,709 left in the port by a ship, generates over twice this 
amount in indirect businesses dependent on the port, and I am on sound ground 
when I say to you, gentlemen of the committee, that this one ship’s business 
leaves in the port community, well over $200,000. 

Now when a port loses just five ships a year, this means that the economy of 
that port community is reduced by a million dollars a year. Naturally, the impact 
of such lowering of economic level is felt to a greater degree by the smaller ports 
handling 500 or less ships per year. 

lam confident that when you gentlemen of the committee analyze this statement 
you will then clearly understand the reason why the ports of the Nation are 
opposing the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. The objections of 
these ports are not ‘‘flimsy’’, and they are not ‘‘imaginative’’. The ports are 
facing a very serious situation, and they are fighting for their very existence. 

I hope you gentlemen realize that the port of New Orleans cannot exist in a 
major fashion on only the business generated within the State of Louisiana. 
Certainly Mobile cannot grow and prosper on only the business going in and out 
of Alabama. The same thing applies to Gulfport, in Mississippi, which could not 
operate at all on just the business going in and out of the State of Mississippi. 
And the same holds true for the Texas ports, because there are many there which 
could not continue to grow and prosper on just the traffic in and out of the State 
of Texas, despite the fact that this is a very large State. Consequently, any port 
which loses five ships, receives a terrible blow. And just five ships added to the 
St. Lawrence waterway tonnage means nothing to that waterway, because it is 
so small for it: but on the other hand it is very important to the port. 

An important all-American project is the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, 
which when completed, will be a feeder to the port of Mobile. Let me point out 
that when that waterway is completed, and if the St. Lawrence is constructed, 
then the Tennessee-Tombigbee project will certainly not draw any import-export 
traffic to Mobile, because it has been anticipated that it will draw commerce from 
Pittsburgh and all the Ohio River cities, including some on the Mississippi; 
but that will be the very territory which will divert its traffic to the Great Lakes 
ports. The reason for that is that eventually the rates are going to be lowered 
by the inland carriers to these Great Lakes ports, and coupled with the cheap 
operation of the foreign flag lines operating on the St. Lawrence, this will defeat 
the purpose of the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. I point this out because we 
have never opposed the completion of the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, be- 
cause it is an all-American project. 

Please examine the 1949 statistics of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, and when you do you will find that the foreign trade of the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports combined, total 115,700,200 short tons. If the St. Lawrence pro- 
ponents’ traffic claims are accurate, i. e., that the St. Lawrence will produce 
646 to 11% million tons of grain, 4 million tons of coal, 6 to 20 million tons of 
petroleum, 114% million tons of general cargo, or a total of 4634 million tons, there 
is no question that this traffic will be taken away from the Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
which means there will be a diversion of one-third of the total port tonnage to the 
St. Lawrence. Certainly this is unfair, and not good business to ruin the economy 
of the port cities to build up a waterway which may or may not prove all that its 
proponents claim. Even a reduction of 20 percent in any port business would 
bring to industry and labor in the port areas depressed business conditions and 
inemployment. 
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I certainly do not understand the logic of the proponents of the St. Lawrence. 
when they claim that if the port cities lost all the tonnage they claim they wil! 
lose, then that tonnage will help pay for the St. Lawrence, because that will be 
considerable tonnage. This is unsound. The tonnage which the port of New 
Orleans will lose will be very hurtful to the port, but it will be such a small per- 
centage of the St. Lawrence requirement that it will do more harm to the Port of 
New Orleans than it will do good to the St. Lawrence. The truth is that the 
St. Lawrence will help itself to our tonnage, which will be a small portion for tha: 
project but it will hurt our port because it will be a big portion of our business. 

Il am attaching a map to this statement which will indicate the area from whic! 
0rts in the Gulf draw their traffic. You will notice that the States involved are 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, linois, Indiana, Ohio, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Colorado. Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Tennessee are also shown but these States, being closer to 
the Gulf ports, I cannot conscientiously predict that the traffic therefrom wil! 
be lost to the Guif ports. Certainly the existence of competition in another 
direction will always be a potential threat to these States’ traffic, insofar as the 
ports on the Gulf are concerned. Therefore the time may come when it will be a 
battle of rates, with the foreign-flag lines battling on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence waterway at cheap cost, against the American-flag lines operating 
in the Gulf. 

Already our American merchant marine has to be subsidized, and it will have 
to be further subsidized if it encounters losses in tonnage, and if it is to maintain 
its high American standards of operation in competition with the low-cost opera- 
tion of foreign-flag lines. 

I am attaching hereto a statement which gives a listing of the commodities 
which are imports and exports. This statement also shows the names of the 
States which normally ship or receive the commodities. I have also ineluded a 
column giving the tonnage which moved in 1949 via the port of New Orleans. 
The last column is the tonnage which will be diverted from the port of New 
Orleans. 

I have just received the official figures of the United States Department of 
Commerce for the total export tonnage at New Orleans, and this amount is 
3,675,600 tons. An analysis of the attached statement indicates that we would 
lose a total of 1,403,002 tons, which will represent 38 percent of our 1950 export 
traffic. 

I have also received the United States Department of Commerce report for 
1950, and our total imports amounted to 3,355,350 tons. We would lose approxi- 
mately 279,475 tons, or 8 percent, if the St. Lawrence waterway were constructed. 

It is clear that of the 7,030,050 tons traffic which we handled in 1950, we would 
lose 1,622,477 tons, or 24 percent. 

The above indicates clearly that we are likely to lose one quarter of our traffic 
and if we were to lose one quarter of the total number of ships which came to 
New Orleans in 1950, this will amount to about 900 ships. Sinee each ship’s 
arrival and departure generates business expenditure for the community of 
200,000 dollars, this means that we will lose in the port area about $180,000,000 

I submit to the gentlemen of this committee that this amount would be a 
tremendous loss for New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, and we just cannot 
withstand this. The New Orleans delegation, which appeared before your com- 
mittee on April 16, did not go to Washington just for the trip. The leaders, the 
steamship industry, the civic and trade organizations, the city government, the 
port authority, and other State agencies, are mindful of the seriousness of this 
situation which the construction and the competition of the St. Lawrence project 
will create. 

Finally, I must repeat that the port of New Orleans does not stand alone in 
opposition to this project, because the losses would be proportionate with other 
9orts. 

' The loss of 1,682,477 tons of traffic would be a blow to the economy of the port 
of New Orleans, but this amount is but a small fraction of what the St. Lawrence 
would need to operate successfully and to pay for itself. 

The port of New Orleans and the civie and trade leadership requests of this 
committee that it reject the St. Lawrence legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lewis I. BourGeots, 
Director of Commerce, Port of New Orleans. 
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Commodity 


Canned meat 

Meat, prepared 

Animal oils and fats 
Milk, canned and dried 
Cheese 

Other dairy products 
Eggs and products 
Edible animal products 
Leather manufactures, etc- 
Corn 

W heat 


Oats 
Wheat flour 


Other grains 

Other flour and preparations 

Animal feeds 

Canned vegetables 

Soya bean flour 

Vegetable oils and fats 

Cocoa bean shells 

Cocoa, chocolate, coffee prep- 
aration. | 

Distilled spirits and malt 
liquors. 

Oil seeds . -_ 

Vegetable oils and fats, in- 
edible. | 

Vegetable dyeing and tanning | 
materials. | 

Vegetable products, inedible 

Synthetic fibers and manu- 
facturers. 

Wood manufactures. - - " 

Paper and related products 

Gas cil and distillate fule oil 

Lube oil and greases 

Building cement 

Glass and glass products 

Clay and earth 

Briek and tile 

Nonmetallic minerals 

rig iron 

ind steel and stell mill 

pr ducts 

Iron and steel advanced man- | 
iHactures 

Aluminum products and 
manufactures. 

Copper, unrefined and refined 

Zine metal manufactures 

Electrical machinery, ete 

Engines and parts 

Construction and excavating 
nachinery 

Mining, well, and pump 
nachinery 

Machinery and parts. --- 

Agriculture machinery and 
implements. 

Autos, trucks, ete .....-- — 

Industrial chemicals 

Nitrogenous fertilizers 

Miscellaneous chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Meat, prepared or preserved 

Vegetable and preparations 

Coffee, raw and green_-_.__-- 


5 


Sugar 
Molasses, inedible 
Crude rubber 


! 


This is a dangerous potential. 


refineries will lose business also. 


Exports: 1949 statistics of the 1’. S. Engineers 
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fllinois, Missouri, Indiana 
Lllinois, lowa 
Missouri, Illinois ; 
Wisconsin, Nlinois, Missouri 
Wisconsin, Illinois 
do 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri. 
Illinois, Missouri 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin. - 
Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio 
Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Montana. 
Illinois, lowa 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
rennessee, Texas, Oklahoma. 
Various Midwest States 
do 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Tennessee 
Illinois, lowa, Indiana 
lilinois 
Illinois, Tennessee, Iowa 
Illinois 
Illinois, Missouri 


| Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri 


Illinois, lowa, Indiana 
Nlinois, Tennessee, Louisiana 


Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 


Various States 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin 


Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Tennessee 
Missouri-Tennessee- W isconsin-Louisiana-Alabama 
Illinois-Louisiana-Texas-M ississippi 
Oklahoma-Iinois-Indiana-Texas- Louisiar 
C olorado-Tennessee- A labama- Louisiana 
Missouri-Louisiana-M ississippi 
Missouri-Alabama 

M issouri-A labama-Georgia - 

M innesota- M issouri-Oklahoma-Louisiana 
Illinois-Colorado 
INinois-Indiana-Kentucky-Wisconsin 


i- Missouri 


Lilinois-M issouri-Indiana-W isconsin 
W isconsin-Indiana-I}inois 
Colorado-Ilinois-Missourt 
Illinois-W isconsin-Indiana-M issouri 
Indiana-Iinois-M issouri-Wisconsin 
Illinois-Ohio-Indiana-Pennsylvania 
W isconsin-IHinois-Ohio 
Iowa-Ilinois-Wisconsin-C olorado 


TIowa- Missouri-Indiana-Wisconsin-Minnesota 


Iowa-Lllinois, Wisconsin-Minnesota- -- - le 


Illinois-W isconsin-Indiana-Ohio - , 
Illinois-Missouri-Texas-Louisiana-O klahoma-M ichigan 
Ilinois- Missouri 


Illinois-Indiana-Louisiana-M issouri- Michigan - ..--.- 


Illinois, Indiana ; 

Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska 

Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesot: 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 

Various States after refining in Louisiana 

Louisiana, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky ” 

Ohio, Alabama, Missouri, Indiana, Tennessee, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi. 


2, 9OS 


. If no refineries are established on the Great Lakes then the 
sses. If ever they are, then not only will ports lose but the sugar industries in Louisiana 
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I certainly do not understand the logie of the proponents of the St. Lawr 
when they claim that if the port cities lost all the tonnage they claim they 
lose, then that tonnage will help pay for the St. Lawrence, because that w 
considerable tonnage. This is unsound. The tonnage which the port of 
Orleans will lose will be very hurtful to the port, but it will be such a small 
centage of the St. Lawrence requirement that it will do more harm to the Px 
New Orleans than it will do good to the St. Lawrence. The truth is tha 
St. Lawrence will help itself to our tonnage, which will be a small portion for 
project but it will hurt our port because it will be a big portion of our busi 

I am attaching a map to this statement which will indicate the area from y 
ports in the Gulf draw their traffic. You will notice that the States involve 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, North and South Dakota, Mon 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Colorado. 
homa, Arkansas, and Tennessee are also shown but these States, being clos 
the Gulf ports, I cannot conscientiously predict that the traffic therefrom 
be lost to the Gulf ports. Certainly the existence of competition in an 
direction will always be a potentia! threat to these States’ traffic, insofar a: 
ports on the Gulf are concerned. ‘Therefore the time may come when it will 
battle of rates, with the foreign-flag lines battling on the Great Lakes anc 
St. Lawrence waterway at cheap cost, against the American-flag lines oper 
in the Gulf. 

Already our American merchant marine has to be subsidized, and it will 
to be further subsidized if it encounters losses in tonnage, and if it is to mair 
its high American standards of operation in competition with the low-cost of 
tion of foreign-flag lines. 

I am attaching hereto a statement which gives a listing of the commoc 
which are imports and exports. This statement also shows the names o 
States which normally ship or receive the commodities. I have also ineluc 
column giving the tonnage which moved in 1949 via the port of New Orl 
The last column is the tonnage which will be diverted from the port of 
Orleans. 

I have just received the official figures of the United States Departmer 
Commerce for the total export tonnage at New Orleans, and this amouw 
3,675,600 tons. An analysis of the attached statement indicates that we w 
lose a total of 1,403,002 tons, which will represent 38 percent of our 1950 e: 
traffic. 

I have also received the United States Department of Commerce repor 
1950, and our total imports amounted to 3,355,350 tons. We would lose app 
mately 279,475 tons, or 8 percent, if the St. Lawrence waterway were constru 

It is clear that of the 7,030,050 tons traffic which we handled in 1950, we w 
lose 1,622,477 tons, or 24 percent. 

The above indicates clearly that we are likely to lose one quarter of our t 
and if we were to lose one quarter of the total number of ships which can 
New Orleans in 1950, this will amount to about 900 ships. Since each s 
arrival and departure generates business expenditure for the communit 
200,000 dollars, this means that we will lose in the port area about $180,000 

I submit to the gentlemen of this committee that this amount would 
tremendous loss for New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, and we just ca 
withstand this. The New Orleans delegation, which appeared before your 
mittee on April 16, did not go to Washington just for the trip. The leaders 
steamship industry, the civic and trade organizations, the city government 
port authority, and other State agencies, are mindful of the seriousness of 
situation which the construction and the competition of the St. Lawrence pr 
will create. 

Finally, I must repeat that the port of New Orleans does not stand alor 
opposition to this project, because the losses would be proportionate with « 
ports. 

The loss of 1,682,477 tons of traffic would be a blow to the economy of the 
of New Orleans, but this amount is but a small fraction of what the St. Lawr 
would need to operate successfully and to pay for itseif. 

The port of New Orleans and the civie and trade leadership requests of 
committee that it reject the St. Lawrence legislation. 

tespectfully submitted. 

Lewis I. BourGEots, 
Director of Commerce, Port of New Orlea 
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Showing the area to and from which shippers and 

receivers can use the port of New Orleans (and 

other Gulf Ports) advantageously as compared 

with the port of New York and other North At- 
lantic ports. (Unshaded area) 
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Exports: 1949 statistics of the U. S. Engineers—Continued 





Antic 
é 1949 pated 
Commodity States of origin actual | diver- 
tonnage | sion 
tonnage 





Vegetable oil, fats, dyeing and | Llinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Wisconsin i 5, 000 
tanning material. 
S Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana__................_..--- 
Cork and manufacturers___.._.| Indiana, Ilinois, Ohio, Wisconsin 
Building stone_____- _....| Missouri, Ilinois 
Iron and steel tin plate and | Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri 


scrap. 
Ee iy a RR ee See ee 
Manganese. ............- __.| Iinois, Tennessee 1, 500 
Lead ore Missouri, Ilinois, Indiana___- 35, 35, 259 
OS OO eee eee : | 13, 204 














SUMMARY 


Based upon the 1950 tonnage import-export statistics of the United States 
Department of Commerce the traffic losses to New Orleans will be as stated below: 





1950 Percent 


| Anticipated 
| losses 





| Tons Tons | 
ES ES Ee ORD ROE EEE Dae ees USS Ee oe 3, 675, 600 | 1, 403, 002 


Ieeports...._......- Ripa RAKE: 3, 355, 350 | 279, 475 





7,030,950 | | 1, 682, 477 | 


1 This total tonnage loss would cover easily 900 ship loads a year. 


Mr. Larcaps. The next witness is Mr. Louis A. Schwartz, genera! 
manager, New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS A. SCHWARTZ, GENERAL MANAGER, 
NEW ORLEANS TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


Mr. Scuwarrz. My name is Louis A. Schwartz. I am general 
manager of the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, with 
headquarters at New Orleans. 

I want to thank the committee for having the opportunity to appear 
before them today. First, I want to say for the benefit of the eom. 
mittee whom I represent, and I wish possibly to supplement some of 
the testimony that has been introduced before this committee by 
Mr. Bourgeois. 

I represent the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, 
which is a nonprofit corporation representing the civic and commercia! 
interests of the city and port of New Orleans. The bureau represents 
the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans Board of Trade, New Orleans 
Steamship Association, the city of New Orleans, New Orleans banks, 
New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Association, New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, Green Coffee Association of New Orleans, the sugar 
refiners of the New Orleans refining district, the rice millers of New 
Orleans, New Orleans grain and grain products trade, American Sugar 
Cane League, and others. 
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In the interest of brevity, it will not be my purpose to duplicate the 
testimony that has been put in by Mr. Bourgeois and by some of the 
previous witnesses. However, I do want to say this very emphatically: 

The loss of foreign commerce would seriously and adversely affect 
the steamship lines and the steamship services operating from New 
Orleans to foreign ports, particularly to Central South America, and 
Africa. As a matter of fact, in many cases a number of our steamship 
services would be seriously curtailed and possibly abandoned. 

The loss of this tonnage would be serious. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you have copies of your statement? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I have a sort of memorandum that I am following. 
I do not have a prepared statement. I had one, but in the interests of 
time we decided that there was a lot of duplication in it of the testi- 
mony that has been heretofore introduced before this committee. So 
| am going to confine myself to a memorandum and some extempo- 
raneous comments. 

Mr. Larcapg. Do you have copies of this memorandum? 

Mr. Schwartz. No;I donot. We did not have that for distribution. 

The loss of this tonnage and the resulting effect upon our steamship 
services would seriously and adversely affect producers, manufacturers, 
shippers, and receivers located in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Texas who must depend upon the port of New Orleans 
and other southern ports and the steamship services now maintained 
from and to the Port of New Orleans and other southern ports as 
outlets for their goods shipped to foreign markets, and as inlets for 
goods they purchase in foreign countries. These producers and 
shippers demand and require frequent and adequate steamship 
services to transport their goods to and from foreign markets. If New 
Orleans and other Gulf as well as South Atlantic ports are made to 
depend upon cargo originating only in the States bordering on and 
adjacent to the Gulf and South Atlantic, there would not be sufficient 
cargo originating at or destined to this territory to enable steamship 
operators to maintain adequate and dependable services from and to 
foreign countries. 

Another important factor that I wish the committee would consider 
is this: Supposing the steamship lines operating out of New Orleans 
and the Gulf and South Atlantic would lose the high revenue paving 
cargo originating in northern Mississippi Valley territory. They 
would be faced with the necessity of charing higher ocean rates on the 
raw materials which they handle which originate in the territory 
adjacent to the Gulf and Atlantic in order to maintain any sort of 
steamship service from New Orleans and the Gulf-South Atlantic to 
Central South American, and other foreign countries. 

There is cause for concern not merely to the ports located along the 
Gulf and Atlantic, but to interior producing points. Completion of 
the seaway would make it possible to transport raw sugar to ports 
located on the Great Lakes. Incidentally, I want to discuss that very 
thoroughly, because I noticed Congressman Dondero directed some 
questions to a previous witness with respect to the raw sugar. In fact, 
| hope to convince this committee that by the dislocation of refineries 
and production the consumer in your territory or in the territory 
bordering the Great Lakes would hardly benefit, because of the method 
and the basis on which sugar is sold. To the contrary, it would have 
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the effect of diverting to the Great Lakes area refiners or raw imported 
sugar, and also it would have the effect of displacing in the northern 
area of the United States domestic refined sugar, because it would 
encourage the importation of refined raws to be consumed in the area 
bordering the Great Lakes. 

Let me explore that one step further. Today the greater portion of 
raw sugar is imported from Cuba, Puerto Rico, a certain amount from 
the Philippines, and in normal times even from Java or wherever cane 
is raised in abundance. Of course, we have our cane production in 
Louisiana, and there is a large production of domestic cane in Florida. 
However, the greater production of domestic cane is in Louisiana. 

Now, the raw sugars are moved to the port refineries. There is a 
large refining industry in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Savannah, New Orleans, around the New Orleans area, and on the 
Pacific coast. 

These foreign raws are refined and then shipped inland. There is 
a certain amount of sugar that is refined in the islands by certain 
major producers. That refined sugar finds its way into the domestic 
markets in competition with our domestic refined sugar. There is a 
goodly portion of sugar that is refined right in Louisiana from domestic 
cane. 

All of this sugar is sold in the domestic markets of the United States 
based upon a common price, and that common price is generally the 
transportation cost from the closest seaboard refinery. Take, for 
example, beet sugar sold in beet sugar areas. Where the transporta- 
tion costs from New Orleans are the lowest cost, it is sold in that area, 
even though the costs to the beet sugar manufacturer are a lot more in 
making his delivery in that area. By the same token, sugar in Denver 
is generally sold on the basis of the San Francisco prevailing price, 
which is possibly the closest seaboard refining point or shipping point, 
and the beet sugar may move from a very restricted area around 
Denver, a beet sugar consuming center. 

Therefore, what would be the result? In the first place, insofar as 
Louisiana is concerned, you displace the refining industry. It would 
move closer to the Great Lakes. Do not kid yourself about that, 
because as Mr. Bourgeois said in his testimony there is a certain 
amount of tonnage that is moving into the Great Lakes today, even 
in shallow draft vessels. I think they had 67 sailings out of Chicago 
and Milwaukee the last open season. 

The committee has heard a lot of testimony about the freezing of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and freezing of the Lakes. In other words, 
I think it can be accepted that it would be open about 7 or 8 months 
out of the year. So during that particular time that the St. Lawrence 
seaway is open the sugar would be moving into the Great Lakes 
refineries. 

[I am not saying you could not stockpile it. Possibly it could be 
and would be stockpiled, but in the meantime what is going to happen 
to the established investments of refiners located on the Atlantic 
seaboard or on the Gulf or on the Pacific coast? The investments of 
the beet sugar people are vast, and I think your committee will 
recognize that the economy of the Midwest to a great extent is predi- 
cated upon the production of sugar beets. Grain is their major, No. 
1 commodity, it is true. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you yield for a question? 
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Mr. Scuwarrz. Certainly. 

Mr. DonpeEro. Can you give the committee the amount of beet 
sugar and cane sugar that is “used in the United States? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, I cannot; but I will be glad to later. 

Mr. Donpenro. I meant the proportion—how much beet and how 
much cane. 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; but the competition of the cane and the beet, 
Mr. Congressman, is particularly keen in the territory of Illinois, 
lowa, and that particular area, and to some extent even your own 
State of Michigan. There is a lot of production of beets in Minnesota, 
as you know, and the further west you go the production of beets 
increases, 

Mr. Donnero. That is mostly consumed locally? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. No. The Chicago market is one of the battle- 
grounds of the beet and sugar refiners. The consumption of sugar in 
the C hicago-St. Louis market, and to some extent in the Twin Cities 
and Kansas City, is of vast importance to the sugar refiners located in 
the Louisiana and New Orleans area 

Mr. Donpero. 1 am not trying to confuse you; I am simply saying 
that the beet sugar is usually consumed quite locally where the beets 
are produced. You do not have any of that beet sugar traffic through 
your port, | am sure, where you produce cane and get the cane sugar 
from Cuba. 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is not my point. My point is that by the 
imported raws moving into the Great Lakes area, to refineries to be 
established in the Great Lakes, they would displace the movement of 
beet sugar originating in the Midwest and cane sugar originating in 
Louisiana and around New Orleans, and cane sugar refined on the 
eastern seaboard and on the Pacific coast. That is my point. You 
are going to have a displacement, with no compensating advantage. 
What would be the compensating advantage if you are going to have 
this displacement of investments in refineries and production facilities 
of cane? 

Mr. Donvero. Your question is: What is the advantage of bringing 
the raw sugar in? I think that is your question, is it not? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. What is the advantage of bring it in where, Mr. 
Congressman? 

Mr. Donprro. You say it would divert traffic of sugar from the 
Atlantic refineries to refineries in the Great Lakes if the seaway were 
built. I think that is your question. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is my point. 

Mr. Donpero. W hy would it be diverted? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. It would be diverted for the reason that the sugar 
would move primarily, as Mr. Bourgeois said, in foreign draft vessels 
into the Great Lakes, to refineries established on the Great Lakes, and 
then distributed from the Great Lakes area to the surrounding area, 
instead of moving as it does today in normal trade channels from either 
refineries located on the Atlantic coast or New Orleans or the Louisiana 
refineries or from the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you think that would be done at lower cost that 
way? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. There is a possibility that they would consider a 
lower cost in connection with it. 
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Mr. Donpero. If they could not do it at a lower cost, there would be 
no reason why they would do it? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right, but the point is that it is not going to 
benefit the consumer. You made the point, as I understood, to Mr. 
Bourgeois that possibly the folks in your area would benefit from a 
price standpoint by the sugar being refined in your area. 

Mr. Donvero. That is the reason I think your fear is quite ground- 
less. If it cannot be done at a lower cost, there would be no reason in 
the world why the sugar people would use that method of bringing raw 
sugar into the Great Lakes area. If it is at lower cost, then we are 
benefiting. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Insofar as the cost element will come in in the 
transportation angle. It will not come into it insofar as the sale of 
sugar is cOncerned. There is that distinction. If the refinery is 
located in the area and the foreign-flag ship will carry the imported 
raws into your area and it will be done at a lower transportation cost, 
naturally it is a lower transportation cost. You cannot escape that. 

Mr. DonprerO. What is the total amount of cane sugar consumed 
annually? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I do not know, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Donpvero. I ask that in conjunction with the amount that you 
export from your port, which was given in the 1948 report as about 
2,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Scuowarrz. You mean import, not export; is that correct? 

Mr. Donpero. I beg your pardon. It is about 800,000 tons of 
imports and only 5,000 tons of exports. 

Mr. Scuwartz. You mean the over-all imports and exports. I do 
not see any relation whatsoever between the total over-all exports 
and imports through the port of New Orleans and this question that 
I am discussing here at the moment as to the displacement of invest- 
ments of sugar refiners, not only the cane but the beet. 

Mr. Donpero. The amount was so small I could not help but ask 
you about it, because that is not very much sugar. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I know, Mr. Congressman, but let me make this 
clear. I say that insofar as we in Louisiana are concerned, no matter 
how small the diversion is it is going to affect our economy. If you 
affect our economy at New Orelans, you affect the economy of the 
Mississippi Valley; and, obviously, if you affect that you affect the 
national economy. 

I want to point this out specifically to you: Remember that New 
Orleans is not the only port in the United States that would be affected 
by diversion of traffic to the St. Lawrence, and I do not minimize the 
fact that there will be a diversion of traffic from New Orleans to this 
midcontinent area. As Mr. Bourgeois pointed out in his testimony, 
about 75 percent of our export traffic moves from this midcontinent 
area, and about 40 percent of our import commodities move to this 
midcontinent area. Of course, those figures are just estimates based 
upon knowledge and experience. I do not think either he or I could 
exactly pinpoint it. 

I have distributed an exhibit which gives you the dollar value of 
the commodities that move through New Orleans. 

Mr. Donperro. I notice three products constitute better than 50 
percent of the total. 
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Mr. Scuwartz. If you take 75 percent of our exports of $689,000,- 
000, that would have a tremendous effect on our economy. Remem- 
ber that you have Lake Charles in there. That is a port to which 
the incoming and outgoing foreign commerce is important. You have 
Mobile to the right wu. They depend mainly on foreign commerce. 
You have a string of ports that extend from Portland, Maine, all the 
way down to Brownsville, Tex. 

Mr. Donvero. I want to ask you about these three products. You 
import bananas, coffee, and sugar. Do you think that any part of 
that traffic will leave your port and come into our part of the United 
States by the seaway if it is built? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Very definitely. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Have you any estimate? 

Mr. Scuwartz. I have already discussed sugar, and I do not mini- 
mize that diversion. I do think the diversion from New Orleans and 
the Gulf ports would affect the economy of the Gulf ports, but I do 
not think that there would be enough tonnage diverted from the ports 
to justify the self-liquidating provisions of the St. Lawrence. I think 
that has been demonstrated very thoroughly by other testimony. 

Mr. Donvero. Is this not about the situation: The midcontinent 
products that find their way down the river to you folks will still 
continue to go down that way in the amount that is needed for con- 
sumption in your area? Take meat products or anything else that 
comes down the Mississippi River that is needed in your particular 
area. It still would continue to come to your port; would it not? 

Mr. Scuwartz. You mean for domestic consumption? 

Mr. Donpero. For domestic consumption. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. But we are discussing now, as I understand it, Mr. 
Congressman, the merits of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Donpero. And you are trying to show that it is not feasible 
or practical because it will take away traffic from you folks and ship 
those same products through the St. Lawrence seaway from the Mid- 
west of our country. You do not think that is practical. 

Mr. Scuwartz. I am saying this 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think it is economical? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I am saying this: We are not here discussing the 
other projects on the Mississippi River. I think that all those projects 
on the Mississippi River should stand on their own bottom. ‘There is 
a lot of merit to them. They are justified by the engineers in the 
regular course of their study and recommendation, which the seaway 
has not had. I think if you refer to the testimony of General Wheeler 
before the Senate committee you will find that he admitted in the 
course of his testimony that there had never been an economic survey 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, and the only survey that I know has been 
made is one that has been made by the Department of Commerce. 
I think it is referred to in the volumes before this committee, when 
Secretary Sawyer testified last year before this committee. He 
referred to it again, I think, in testimony before this committee. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think the engineers of both Nations are 
wrong? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; I say 

Mr. Donpero. That is about the situation; is it not? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. I would not concede that at all. 
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Mr. Donprro. Canada puts its stamp of approval on this project, 
as well as the United States. 

Mr. Scuwarrz, Well, as far as Canada is concerned, I am not going 
to discuss the merits or demerits of what the Canadians feel about it. 
It is an international waterway. Canada will benefit immeasurably 
by it. The fact that Canada approves it, I do not see that that is 
any reason why I, as a citizen of the U nited States or taxpayer of the 
United States, should alter the position that I hold in relation to it. 

Mr. Donprro, You are not an engineer, and I am not asking you 
to render an engineer’s opinion. I am simply calling your attention 
to the fact that the two Governments have put their stamp of approval 
on this seaway. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. And your complaint here is that it will take some- 
thing away from the port of New Orleans. You are basing that upon 
the present traffic, and you are not looking into the future, with the 
amount of commerce expanding in this country at an accelerated rate. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Mr. Congressman, that is a long question and 
long observation. 

Mr. Donprro. It might be, but I think you can answer it. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I think I can. First, I am not looking at it from 
the standpoint of New Orleans. I mean we are very much con- 
cerned about it. Every port on the shores of these United States, 
from Portland, Maine, to Brownsville, Tex., draws a certain amount of 
high-grade traffic from the territory ‘contiguous to the midcontinent 
area. <All of these ports, you understand, and the rail lines serving 
these ports and the barge lines serving New Orleans must be main- 
tained on a year-round basis. They must pay taxes on the invest- 
ment. They must maintain their efficiency. Now here we are going 
to have a project that is icebound at least 5 months out of the year 
and during those 5 months is going to be in very serious competition 
with the ports and with the “Tailroads serving those ports, and all 
the other transportation agencies. What is going to happen to 
the economy of the ports that must be maintaine ed or the rail carriers 
that must, of course, stand by, and business will be diverted from 
them and other transportation agencies? 

All of those things must be taken into consideration, not only the 
interests of the port of New Orleans. But we are concerned; and | 
will say frankly, as Mr. Bouregeois emphasized, that we think it is 
a danger to our economy. 

Mr. Brarnix. May I interrupt at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

What you are saying is that the growth and development of the 
New Orleans port and these other Gulf ports that you have men- 
tioned, which serve a vast inland area up to the Midwest and near 
far West, has been a good thing, has it not, for the growth and develop- 
ment of the whole area, as well as the ports themselves? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, let us put it this way: You state it in language 
that maybe I would not exactly agree with. I would say that all of 
the ports, from the time of our founding of the United States, have 
grown and developed because of their natural geographical location, 
because of their God-given rights, because of the benevolence, to 
some degree, of the United States to help and assist those natura! 
advantages. Now, here is a project that to me is artificial. It is 
artificial, in my humble opinion, in every sense of the word. 
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I do not think this Congress would for one moment consider digging 
a canal from San Francisco to Kansas City because they wanted to 
afford Kansas City or some section of the United States a waterway 
through the Rocky Mountains. That may be a little exaggerated, 
but in my humble opinion that is what is being sponsored here. 

I have no objection to any legitimate project in the interior of the 
United States that will be of benefit to the citizens of the United 
States from a flood-control standpoint, and to a great degree that is 
where the money in the Mississippi Valley has been spent. The 
navigational features of the inland waterways have been purely 
incidental. There has been money spent in the Mississippi River, 
and we have benefited down in New Orleans. 

We drain every State from the Rocky Mountains to the Appa- 
lachians. If vou are down there in this time of the vear, when the water 
from Minnesota, Iowa, and all the other States is pouring down on 
us and must flow through a narrow channel through the State of 
Louisiana, | think you would be very much concerned, too, and you 
would not begrudge for one instant the money that is being spent to 
try to protect the citizens of the lower valley from the floodwaters 
of the Missouri, the Red, the Ohio, the Illinois, and all the others. 

Mr. Buarnik. To get back to my original question: The develop- 
ment of the port of New Orleans and these other ports in the Gulf 
area that serve the Midwest and far West area has reflected economic 
benefits, directly or indirectly, to that whole area, as well as New 
Orleans? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Obviously. The development of Memphis, Tenn., 
as a large city because of certain improvements around Memphis has 
reflected on the development of the area. It obviously follows. 

Mr. Buatnrk. It has made more accessible and more available a 
larger volume of sea traffic. Now, why would not the same benefits 
be extended to the Great Lakes area, farther north than the area 
which your port serves, by making available or making accessible the 
sea lanes of the world to the interior of the upper Great Lakes area? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Well, let us put it this way: Here we have a project 
that is in essence going to take, as I gather from the figures on the 
wall there, just for the channel itself—not taking into consideration 
the improvement of channels on the Great Lakes—$2,000,000,000. 
Now, do we want to consider at this time, or in fact any other time, 
what the impact is on our economy as a whole, a Nation as a whole, 
for this Government to commit itself to a project of that magnitude, 
which no one knows whether that is going to be the ultimate answer? 
I say that this project, instead of helping the economy of the country 
as a whole, will prove detrimental to the economy as a whole. 

Mr. Biarnix. You mean the Great Lakes area is better off land- 
locked as it now is than if it had access to the sea lanes of the world? 

Mr. Scuwartz. From an economic standpoint; yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. But to have access to the sea lanes through New 
Orleans would benefit that area? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Mr. Congressman, the waterways are there today. 
They have been there since God created the earth. It is true they 
have been improved—not for our benefit all the time—down in the 
South. They have been improved for your benefit, for the benefit of 
every State that extends from the Appalachians to the Rockies. 1 
mean it is not of our own making. We did not channel Old Man 

81181—51—pt. 2——24 
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Mississippi by our doors; but the fact is that it is there, and every 
spring we are faced with the danger of floods. 

Mr. Donvero. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. Buatnik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. That is also true of the St. Lawrence. We did not 
put the rocks in the river. 

Mr. Scuwartz. No; but you are asking by artificial means that they 
be removed, and at a tremendous cost. 

Mr. Donpero. And so we made the improvements on the Missis- 
sippi. I think it was a good investment. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Let me say this, Mr. Congressman: If there was 
any particular project in your particular area, I do not think anybody 
could possibly object to it. You talk about the engineers and you 
talk about Congress. I think that every project that has ever come 
up before in the Great Lakes area has received the same treatment from 
the Congress as we have received down there at New Orleans. 

When you come to an international waterway, we will not be the 
only ones—when I say ‘‘we”’ I mean the taxpayers or the citizens—to 
benefit by that waterway. We have the Canadians sitting there. 
They are going to benefit to a greater degree, but they are going to 
contribute very much less than the United States taxpayer is going 
to contribute. 

Mr. Donprro. But you know they have done far more than we 
have on it already. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Well, ves. I do not have the figures on what they 
have done, but thev are in the record. 

Mr. Donpvrro. The 14-foot canal was built by them 50 years ago. 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right, but they are going to get more credit 
per dollar than we are going to get. You can see that by looking at 
these figures. 

Mr. Donperro. I do not think a nation of 15 million people can 
get the same amount of benefit as a nation of 150 or 160 million people. 
That is obvious. It is going to be used for the products of both the 
farm and factory. Wew ant to get them down to you just as cheaply 
as we can, so you will not have to pay so much for the automobiles 
that we are shipping to you. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Well, Mr. Congressman, in conclusion I want to 
stress the fact that the railroads and the other transportation agencies, 
which are vital, as I know you all concede, to the interests “of this 
country, will also be seriously affected by the diversion of traffic to 
the St. Lawrence seaway. We must as citizens of the United States 
expect these rail carriers to stand by and maintain their efficiency on 
a 12-month basis, when they are going to lose the business practically 
5 months out of the vear. 

Mr. Bourgeois said he would furnish for the benefit of the record 
the tonnage figures. I will collaborate with him, and we will furnish 
you those tonnage figures. 

Before I conclude, I want to say that I also wish to present to this 
committee for their consideration a statement that was tendered to 
me, which I was asked to tender to this committee, by the South 
Atlantic Ports Association, dated April 3, 1951, signed by Mr. H. E. 
Boud, president, in which they have expressed their views in connec- 
tion which the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
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I would also want to say that at the meeting of the Southern Traffic 
League held in Birmingham, Ala., on March 20, 1951, the league voted 
unanimously to reaffirm the position heretofore taken by it in oppo- 
sition to the pending legislation. As an officer of the league, I was 
authorized to present the views of the league to this committee. 

I want to say by way of explanation that the league represents the 
southern industries in the territory as far west as the Mississippi and 
as far east, of course, as the Atlantic seaboard, and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. They have reaffirmed their opposition and ask 
that their action be noted in the record. 

Mr. Larcaps. Thank you very much, Mr. Schwartz. 

Without objection, there will be included in the record the letter 
referred to by the witness from the South Atlantic Ports Association, 
with headquarters in Wilmington, N. C. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


Soutn ATLANTIC Ports ASSOCIATION, 
Wilmington, N. C., April 3, 1951. 
In re opposition of the South Atlantic Ports Association to Senate Joint Resolution 
3, House Joint Resolutions 4 and 15 (82d Cong.), in respect to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 


To THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House PuBLic Works ComMITTEE. 


GENTLEMEN: The South Atlantie Ports Association, the membership of which 
is comprised of traffic representatives of South Atlantic ports, namely, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Morehead City, N. C., Georgetown, 8. C., Charleston, 8S. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., and port interests in the interior of 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, its purpose, 
among other things, being to protect, foster, secure, and maintain industries, and 
to assist in the development of South Atlantic ports, supra, unanimously went 
on record at its regular meeting held in Charleston, 8. C., February 15, 1951, in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project for the following reasons: 

It is certain climatic conditions will not permit this project to be advantageous 
or economical, because this waterway will be closed for a period of from 4 to 5 
months each year from flows of ice which will increase the annual carrying charzes 
of the United States Government approximately 40 percent, as the waterway 
could only be used about 6 or 7 months each year. It is estimated, at a minimum 
to divert millions of tons of freight annually from the railroads of the United 
States. This will result in a very serious loss ir. revenue, and no doubt will lead 
to a major factor to increase freight ratesgfurther within the United States. 
However, the loss will be greater than this, as the rail carriers will be expected 
to keep their equipment ready to handle millions of tons of freight when the 
waterway is frozen approximately 4 to 5 months each year; and, on the other 
hand, when the waterway is navigable the rest of the year, this rail equipment 
will be idle. 

We cannot see how the people of the United States will receive any benefit 
whatever, due to the fact that this waterway will divert millions of tons of freight 
from the ports in the United States to the Canadian ports annually, which will 
reflect serious harm to the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Gulf ports, as it 
will be necessary for those ports to have terminal facilities for handling cargoes 
the year round, while they will only receive benefit from 4 to 5 months annually, 
the other 7 to 8 months being the period in which traffic will be diverted through 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes route. 

We should give earnest consideration to the present existing transportation 
facilities by utilizing the same to the maximum in order to increase efficiency, 
credit, and employment of labor. 

This project would make seaports of the Great Lakes industrial centers which, 
with present key industries, already enjoy economic advantages over most other 
sections of the United States. Additionally, the subsidized power plant contem- 
plated in the project would create excess power, forcing electric power rates so 
low that other sections of the country could not compete. 

To attract new industry, we would, espectially in the South, be faced with com- 
petition created by our tax money, competition that could offer proximity to key 
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industries, ocean transportation and abundant power at low rates, plus other 
advantages throughout the Great Lakes area. 

Congress is being asked to approve a seaway which would run over one thousand 
miles throughout foreign country, Canada, which would require large expenditures 
on Candaian soil, which would be ice bound and useless several months out of 
each year, nullifying its transportation and natural defense value, and which 
would require an appropriation of over a billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) at a time 
when our Government should be attempting to economize. 

National defense advantages have been testified to in previous proceedings, 
One advantage was that the construction of this project would permit the estab- 
lishment of shipbuilding and ship repair facilities in a relatively secure area for 
handling deep-sea vessels. The statement that the Great Lakes region is a 
“relatively secure area” is without foundation. By reason of the probability 
that any foreseeable future attack against the United States would come by air, 
using the polar route, the Great Lakes region is actually the center of the most 
vulnerable one-third of the United States. The role of the Great Lakes’ ship- 
building facilities during the last war was to build small vessels up to and including 
escort destroyers and submarines. 

It has been testified to and argued that, with an additional line of communica- 
tion navigable by ocean shipping, the proposed St. Lawrence waterway could, by 
diversion of some cargo for overseas, ease the strain during wartime on rai! trans- 
portation and port facilities on the East and Gulf coasts. Such an argument. is 
without foundation. In the first place, where there is a definite physical limit to 
the capacity of the waterways, as the case here, there would be no ability to expand 
if, as proponents claim, it will be used to capacity during peacetime. Such a full 
capacity in peacetime would be necessary if the waterway were to come even close 
to being an economically sound venture. 

In wartime speed is essential which was fully demonstrated during World War 
Il. It’s a certainty in war this waterway would not be considered for the trans- 
portation of war matériel and supplies from the Great Lakes area of over 1,000 
miles to the Atlantic Ocean coast as the slow time element and ice during the winter 
months would preclude the use of this waterway for such purposes. 

These resolutions, or any similar ones, should be defeated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Soutn ArLantic Ports AssociaTION, 
H. E. Boyp, President. 


Mr. Larcape. I ask unanimous consent that the memorandum 
used by the witness in his testimony, together with a table showing the 
imports and exports of the port of New Orleans, also be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The memorandum and table referred to are as follows:) 

v 
Some Facts aANp Factors To BE SErtousty CONSIDERED IN EvaLuATING Con- 
STRUCTION OF THE St. LAWRENCE Seaway Prosecr 


The St. Lawrence seaway project is again before the Congress, not discouraged 
by its many rejections. 

This year it is seriously urged and supported as a defense undertaking, part of 
our hurried arming against a foreign foe; it is essential, we are told, that this 
waterways route between our Great Lakes industry and the iron-ore deposits in 
Labrador, be opened so that our steel mills can function when our present sources 
of iron ore, in the Mesabi Range and elsewhere, dry up. 

It will be our purpose to approach the subject from a factual rather than a 
fictional standpoint. 

We have been told that the lengthened and deepened St. Lawrence seaway, 
with at least 21 locks and dams, will be necessary for shipping and shipbuilding 
enterprises in the dangerous times ahead; but proponents do not say the project 
would be a 50 pereent value at best, for the St. Lawrence is icebound at least 5 
months a year, sometimes 6, and the Great Lakes are alse ice bound during winter 
months. 

The proponents say that Canada would share the cost with the United States, 
but they do not say that Canada would carry the lighter end of the financial 
burden, and would take one-half of the electricity generated at the dams and profit 
by the deflection of shipping business along our entire Atlantic seaboard, from 
Maine to Texas. 
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Proponents do not explain how such a concentration of industry in the area 
involved would solve our problems of security, the cardinal principle of which is 
that essential production be scattered as much as possible. 

The St. Lawrence seaway route is adjacent to immense industrial developments 
in the Great Lakes and eastern Seaboard areas. To increase the concentration 
in that section obviously is to increase our Nation’s vulnerability. 

By reference to the January 22, 1951, issue of Life magazine, it will be observed 
that probable attack routes of Russian bombers from the known air bases in 
Siberia and at Murmansk are set forth in detail. From both directions the Great 
Lakes-New York-St. Lawrence area would be within easy range of enemy bombers. 
The American records in bombing the German dams of the Moehne and Eder 
Reservoirs, and what the Germans did to the Russian dams on the Dneiper, tell 
in no uncertain language what would happen. 

No Nation has ever exposed such a vast vulnerable solar plexus as Congress is 
now asked to approve. 

“The seaway is admittedly susceptible to serious traffic interruptions,”’ stated 
Frank C. Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, in testimony before the House sub- 
committee. Testimony of many exports supports his statement. 

To sabotage, the seaway would be just as vulnerable. The areas and the char- 
acter of the ground are too large and too difficult for effective safewuarding. If 
bombers missed the target—saboteurs, by dynamiting one or two important 
locks, could render the entire system useless, and bottie up all ships and ship- 
building enterprises caught west of the bottleneck. 

Top level officials impress upon us that all-out war is not inevitable. Should 
Russia today, or tomorrow, decide this is the hour, how long would our steel 
mills have to wait for the iron ore from Labrador, which we are told is essential 
to our war effort? 

Gen. Lewis A. Piek, Chief of Engineers, in his testimony before the House 
Publie Works Committee in April-May 1950, said it would take at least 6 vears to 
develop the St. Lawrence seaway to the 27-foot depth of proposed legislation. 
He said a 30-foot depth could be achieved in the same time provided the width 
were cut in half. Deepening the Welland Canal, which is 25 feet deep and would 
be a part of the system, would be a 2-vear job at least. General Pick said that at 
least 8 years would be needed to put through the entire project on an over-all 
35-foot basis. 

It is evident from testimony before the various congressional committees, that 
27 feet is not a practical depth. The trend is toward larger and deeper-draft 
ships, and has been for a number of vears. New Orleans, for instance, when it 
built the Industrial Canal 30 vears ago, provided for 30-foot draft vesse!s in the 
lock. Now, in the tidewater channel project being urged at New Orleans, the 
plans eall for 35-foot locks. Because of labor conditions, American-flag ships 
must seek all the economies possible in size. Oil and ore-carrving ships emphasize 
the “growth”’ of ships. 

It is a known fact, salt water is more buovant than fresh. A ship to float in a 
27-foot fresh-water St. Lawrence seaway could not be no1mally loaded below the 
24-foot mark of ocean travel. 

A study submitted to the House subeommittee by Major General Fleming 
shows that less than 10 percent of the United States merchant marine could use a 
27-foot St. Lawrence seaway. Even the old Victory and Liberty ships draw more 
than that: and for full loading utilization of such vessels as C—I’s, C-2’s and, 
C-—3’s, a 30- to 35-foot depth is necessary. 

The St. Lawrence, on a 27-foot basis, would be a haven for small ships of foreign 
registry; they, because of their shallow draft and cheaper operating costs, would 
practically monopolize the world’s foreign trade with the Great Lakes ports, 
unless the Umted States Congress increased the subsidy to American-flag ships— 
and that of course would place a still greater burden on already overburdened tax 
pavers. 

Observations indicate the proposed 27-foot project is not a practical depth. 
Once the project is under way, either a 30- or 35-foot channel would be proposed 
and additional millions would be asked for, on the plea that the money already 
spent must be protected. 

Considerable discussion has revolved around the question: How much would 
the St. Lawrence seaway and development cost? 

General Pick in December 1950, estimated that the cost of a 27-foot seawav 
would be $642,694,000; a 30-foot, $1,100,535,000; a 35-foot, $1,842,832,000. This 
does not include the cost of deepening the upper Great Lakes, nor does it include 
the cost of providing channel connections with the various Great Lakes ports. 
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As of December 1950, General Pick estimated that the cost of deepening the upper 
Great Lakes would be: $89,845,000 for 27-foot channel, $270,340,000 for 30-foot 
channel, $516,657,000 for 35-foot channel; and that the cost of providing entrance 
channels and turning basins to the outer locks of 10 typical harbors on the Great 
Lakes would be $13,684,000 for 27-foot channel, $44,008,000 for 30-foot channel, 
$88,899,000 for 35-foot channel. ‘There are about 80 ports on the Great Lakes. In 
testimony before the House Public Works Committee in March 1951 General 
Pick estimated the cost of providing entrance channels and turning basins for 
seven additional ore-receiving ports at $15,164,000 for 27-foot channel, $42,913,000 
for 30-foot channel, $116,725,000 for 35-foot channel. 

On the basis of these incomplete figures presented by the Chief of Engineers, 
the St. Lawrence seaway, including channel and turning basin cost, would 
approximate: 
27-foot channel___-_— _- Spee ne yeas $761, 387, 000 
S0-foot, channel..................... =e ea mnacunane by Ody Gets OUU 
_ 35-foot channel eae : : _.... 2, 565, 113, 000 


Construction costs for December 1950, were estimated to be approximately 
5 percent higher than July 1948, cost levels. Just what costs would be based 
upon inflationary prices could well be imagined, but not accurately predicted. 

The national debt of the United States is already at the high point of history. 
It is about $260 billion. This is $1,735 for each man, woman, and child in the 
country. The American tax-burden is at an all-time high. According to Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, it threatens the national economy. Could we risk such a strain 
upon this country’s financing ability as the St. Lawrence seaway’s billions would 
impose, even if that development were needed or desirable? 

Because of the enormous costs connected with construction and operation of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the proponents urge putting the facility on a toll basis. 
Under proposed legislation, the maximum toll would be $1.25 a ton, but the cost 
of handling ore would be 50 cents, and farm produce and other excepted move- 
ments including Government traffic would be toll-free. 

This is the first time a toll has been proposed for any waterways development 
by the United States. Would not this precedent on the St. Lawrence seaway 
jeopardize the free movement of transportation on all the inland waterways of the 
United States? Waterways interests believe it would. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
former Chief of Engineers, in a letter to Senator Overton of Louisiana, on June 3. 
1947, said: 

“The question of tolls on the St. Lawrence is tied in closely with that of tolls on 
the inland waterways. My opinion that such is the case is borne out by the 
following quotation from page 31, part VII, The St. Lawrence Survey prepared 
for the Commerce Department by N. R. Danielian, director of the St. Lawrence 
survey: 

“Tolls cannot be charged on the St. Lawrence without studying the effects of 
this practice upon the Ohio and the Mississippi River systems and the New York 
State Barge Canal.’ 

‘* * * T consider the St. Lawrence seaway project to be similar to proje cts 
which are proposed from time to time and on which the Corps of Engineers is 
directed by Congress to make a report. I am not in favor of charging tolls 
thereon as indicated by the reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs.”’ 

The next questions to be considered: Would the tolls pay out? Even if they 
were not imposed, would the in-sight business as measured by the proposed tolls 
justify the investment in the St. Lawrence seaway? 

The Department of Commerce estimates that the transportation movement, 
including general cargo and bulk commodities, would range from 57 to 84 million 
tons a vear; the proponents assert that interest, amortization, and operating costs 
would be no more than $25 million a vear. 

The Panama Canal, which has a 40-foot channel, in 1948 carried freight move- 
ment of 26 million tons. How could the St. Lawrence seaway, with only 27 feet 
of channel, carry two to three times as much business? 

To make it physically possible for the St. Lawrence seaway to carry such a 
heavy movement, it would be necessary to build an extra series of locks in the 
Welland Canal section. These would cost, it was stated at the hearing in the 
spring of 1950, $123 million. By now the cost has probably risen to $175 million. 
This extra item is not included in the present estimates, but, if the project were 
adopted, it and other money-spending plans could be added. The only question 
then would be: Where will 84 million tons of seaway traffic come from? 

The Welland Canal section’s estimated physical capacity would limit the move- 
ment to 25 million tons of toll-paying traffic. Most of that would be in ore, which 
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would carry the low rate. Twenty million tons of ore, at 50 cents a ton, would 
vield the St. Lawrence seaway $10 million; 5 million tons at $1.25, the maximum 
toll, would produce $6% million; total $161, million—just @ little more than half 
the cost of operation, assuming that the $25 million estimate could be logically 
supported. 

Th February 1951 the Chief of Engineers for the United States Army testified 
that based on December 1950 cost levels the cost to the United States alone 
would approximate $566,794,000 for a 27-foot project channel, $767,629,000 for a 
30-foot project channel, and $1 ,052,923,000 for a 35-foot project channel. | E mploy- 
ing the interest rate of 23, percent per annum, which figure was recently announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as being offered for long-term investments, to 
the estimated cost figures as made by the Army engineers would result in annual 
interest costs of $15,565,000 on a 27-foot channel, $20,955,000 on a 30-foot channel, 
and $28,957,000 on a 35-foot channel. In addition to the interest cost is the cost 
of amortization and using the accepted standard rate of amortization of 1% 
percent per annum for a 50-year period would result in $8,490,000 on the cost of a 
27-foot project channel, $11,505,000 on the cost of a 30-foot project channel, and 
$15,795,000 on the cost of a 35-foot project channel. Summing up the annual 
interest and amortization costs, the results are $24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, 
$32,460,000 for a 30-foot channel, and $44,752,500 for a 35-foot channel. None 
of the above figures take into consideration the cost of maintenance and operation. 

On the basis of a 27-foot channel the annual charges to cover interest on the 
investment, amortization, and operating costs would amount, it is estimated by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer (1951), to be a minimum of $22,000,000 per vear. 
In April 1950 the Secretary’s s estimate was $19,000,000. From the above it is 
evident, therefore, that on oF of the proposed legislation the project could not 
be made self-liquidating since the interest and depreciation figures alone amount 
to $24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot channel, and 
$44,752,500 for a 35-foot channel. 

As previously pointed out the practical capacity of the Welland Canal is esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 tons of toll-paying traffic annually. Since it is estimated 
that the canal services approximately 9,000,000 tons annually today, on basis of 
the practical estimate the increased tonnage would approximate 16,000,000 
annually. If 80 percent of the increased tonnage is made up of ore at a toll of 50 
cents a ton and 20 percent of tonnage is made up of other commodities at a toll 
of 125 cents a ton, it can readily be seen that the added tolls would amount to 
$9,600,000 annually which is far less than the cost of interset and amortization 
alone ($24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot channel, and 
$44,752,500 for a 35-foot channel). 

In other words, based upon cold economic and financial logic and facts, the 
proposed investment cannot possibly be justified. 

Would the St. Lawrence seaway project assist our war effort? 

As it is presented as a defense measure, it would have to be undertaken imme- 
diately and rushed to completion. What are the material and manpower problems 
involved? 

Obviously, it would need enormous quantities of critical materials and drain off 
much manpower. General Pick in his recent testimony before the House sub- 
committee estimated that the International Rapids section alone would require 
65,000 tons of reinforcing steel, 88,000 tons of structural steel, 38 tons of copper, 
5,420 barrels of cement and 78,700 M b. m. of lumber. General Wheeler submit- 
ted some Labor Department figures indicating that, if the job lasted 6 years, the 
number of workers would range from 7,400 to 16,900. These material and man- 
power figures do not include the Great Lakes part of the project, to be performed 
entirely by the United States, and the section between the International Rapids, 
to be developed by Canada; nor do they include the work of channel and harbor 
improvements in the Great Lakes. Material, manpower, and time demands 
would obviously be considerably larger if the project were put through on a 30- 
or 35-foot basis. This siphoning off of critical material and manpower during 
the current emergency would certainly have a detrimental effect on our war effort. 
As a matter of fact, our economy would feel the strain in normal times 

This is borne out by the National Security Resources Board which on April 24, 
1950, stated: 

“Construction will require a substantial period of time, and if undertaken 
during a war would place a considerable burden on materials, equipment, and 
manpower. In fact, it would be inexpedient and impractical to initiate the project 
during a war period. Consequently, if an emergency should arise before the proj- 
ect were well toward completion, the "Tull contribution of the project to the national 
security could not be attained.” 
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Considerable discussion has arisen with respect to depletion of ore reserves 
within the continental United States, and particularly the Mesabi Range. 

This poses the questions: Do we need that ore? Is our war effort threatened 
by any shortage of steel for the building of our weapons of defense? 

The answers are in the negative. Both United States and Bethlehem stee! 
plants, the largest in the Great Lakes area, are opposed to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Mr. Sykes, chairman of the executive committee of Inland Steel, Chieago, 
wrote to the House committee that— 


“* * * the cost of developing the St. Lawrence waterway cannot be justified 
on the necessity of making Labrador ores available to maintain our steeel-making 
capacity in the Midwest.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States Steel Corporation, in a letter 
to the House Committee on the Judiciary, in April 1950, said: 

‘In discussing iron ore I want to make one point clear at the beginning: 

“An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production and 
cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of the 
United States. 

“This is the iron-ore situation: 

“With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high-grade iron ore, it is 
gradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower-grade domestic ore 
deposits. United States Steel and others have already worked out methods for 
doing this, and are far along with the plans necessary to accomplish this result. 

“At the same time, United States Steel as well as others have thought it advisa- 
ble to find and develop new sources of high-grade iron ore outside the United 
States. Large foreign deposits of high-grade ore have already been found and are 
now under development. In other words, the American steel industry faces for 
the future a production and cost problem and not one of searcity of iron ore.” 

Venezuelan ore is now moving direct to eastern seaboard miils via vessel into 
the Pittsburgh district via ocean to Baltimore and rail iniand, also to the Birming- 
ham district via Mobile. It can move to Pittsburgh via New Orleans via barge, 
also to Great Lakes ports via barge to Chicago and lake carriers beyond. Chile 
and Brazil also have enormous reserves of ore. 

It is estimated that the Lake Superior reserves of ore total more than a billion 
tons. Another source of ore on this continent is in the Steep Rock region, about 
40 miles north of the Canadian border. The supply there is about a billion tons, 
according to an article in Steel, in the August 21, 1950 issue. A 140-mile railroad 
line would put this ore at Port Arthur, Ontario. Estimates say that 100 million 
tons of high-grade ore are at the east end of Lake Superior. 

This country is estimated to have iron reserves of at least 2 billion tons, which 
would last us for 23 years at an annual consumption of 96,600,000 tons, or 15 
percent more than World War II average. There are thousands of acres of land 
in the Lake Superior region that no doubt contain high-grade ore but have not 
been proven by drilling because any deposits thus proven become immediately 
taxable under the laws of the ore-producing States. Moreover, there are billions 
of tons of taconite near ground surface. This is a low-grade ore. Steel companies 
have already been experimenting successfully with the processing of this material. 
They say there is enough taconite to meet the requirements of the steel mills in the 
Great Lakes area for an indefinite time. 

Conceding, for the sake of argument, America’s steel mills were running short 
of ore, when could they expect relief from the Labrador deposits, if this country 
undertook the St. Lawrence seaway project? 

Even if the seaway were already built, a 360-mile rail line, to waterside, must 
be constructed. Mr. Hanna, who represented the Labrador interests at the 
April-May 1950 hearing of the Committee on Public Works, said this could not 
be done until 1955 or 1956. The first year’s yield of ore would not be more than 
a million tons, he said. It would be 1960 before a 10-million flow could be ex- 
pected. By then, the urgency and emergency relied upon by the project sup- 
porters shall have passed. 

A logical question to ask: Would this country forever lose that Labrador ore 
if it does not undertake the St. Lawrence seaway project? 

Mr. Hanna said that the interests he represents will develop their iron-ore 
properties no matter what is the decision on that expensive project. These 
interests formerly opposed the seaway as unnecessary and uneconomical. They 
are not relying on the seaway, although they concede that the seaway would 
reduce their cost of making deliveries in the Great Lakes area. 
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Would not the St. Lawrence seaway weaken the national defense by dislocating 
the national economy? 

It would not only impose a burden on American taxpayers who are already 
staggering under the heaviest national debt and the most crushing program of 
spending in history, but it would also strike at the billions of dollars invested in 
other forms of transportation—railroad, truck, inland barge, ocean transportation 
including the port developments. 

Rather than strengthen our national defense, would not our national defense 
be weakened by the dislocation of our national economy? 

It must not be overlooked that even if the St. Lawrence waterway were con- 
structed, our primary system of transpprtation—the railroads—must be main- 
tained at a high rate of efficiency in order to transport traffic during the period of 
the year the St. Lawrence would not be available. And for 12 months of the 
year not only must our railroad, truck, and other water facilities be maintained at 
terrific expense to serve the ports served by the seaway, but they must also be 
maintained on an all-vyear-round basis to serve the communities not tributary to 
the waterway. The railroads and other transportation agencies and port facilities 
must be maintained on a stand-by basis, pay taxes, wages, interest on investments, 
etc., While the seaway is open. This uneconomic fact, standing alone, should 
militate against a project whose use, at best, would be available 7 months of the 
year. As stated recently by Senator Allen J. Ellender, in a radio address opposing 
the St. Lawrence seaway, we cannot afford to allow our rail transportation to fall 
into a state of disuse. Further, any serious impairment of railroad earnings 
would result in substantial loss of money to thousands of investors in railroad 
securities. 

What values would the hydroelectric power, which would be generated at the 
dams in the St. Lawrence seaway return to this country? 

Although the United States will be called upon to contribute the lion’s share of 
the construction of the hydroelectric and navigational phases of the project, the 
division of the power produced will be on a 59-50 basis. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, who formerly unalterably opposed the entire 
project, in recent testimony before the House Public Works Committee admitted 
that he had not changed his position with respect to the power angle. It was still 
his position that private industry is in a position to produce all the power that is 
necessary in the eastern area that would be served by the hydroelectric equipment 
proposed to be installed as the result of the seaway. It has bee» stated that the 
dependable capacity to be made available to the American side, 570,000 kilowatts 
of firm power (764,000 horsenower), would be no more than that produced by one 
of the four privately operated plants at present in New York State. As a matter 
of fact, it is estimated that the production of primary power would be no more than 
10 percent of the State’s present consumption. 

The port of New York and other ports located in that State are very vigorously 
opposing the legislation because of the harm that would result to those ports in 
the event the St. Lawrence seaway would be opened for navigation. Numerous 
witnesses appeared before the Senate subcommittee in June 1947 pointing out the 
harm that would result to the ports on the eastern seaboard, as wel! as the Gulf 
coast, lake carriers, the coa! industry, railroad industry, railroad and mine labor, 
longshoremen, and American shipping lines, and at the same time pointing out 
that no substantial benefit would accrue to national defense. 

Would Canada develop the seaway on its own if the United States is not disposed 
to go along? 

There has been some comment made lately that if the United States does not 
authorize the construction of the project, Canada wil! proceed to do so and there- 
fore the United States will be left out in the cold. In this connection, the following 
quotation taken from an articie in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express, with an 
Ottawa, Canada, date line of October 29, 1950, should prove very ealightening. 
This article was written by Marshall Yarrow, the Courier-Express’ special corre- 
spondent. 

“Everything else having failed, the Canadian Government now appears to be 
resorting to psychology to get an agreement with the United States to go ahead 
jointly with the St. Lawrence seaway and power-development project. 

“The approach seems to be based on the theory thot, if aman owns half a vacant 
lot, he begins to feel cheated if the co-owner threatens to plant his half and reap a 
crop. He won’t be happy until he, too, is digging like mad 

“Leaders in the construction industry here (Ottawa) are quite convinced that 
the Government is bluffing with a pair of feeble deuces in passing out thinly veiled 
hints that the time may come when Canada will have to go to work solo on its 
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own side of the St. Lawrence. It is viewed a8 a move to impress the United States 
with how important Canada believes the development is, in the hope that it wil! 
evoke a belated consent to get on with the job together. 

* * * * 4 * * 

“Tnstead of getting excited about it, as they used to, big-time construction men 
are smothering their vawns as they ask: ‘‘Where are the men, materials, and money 
to come from?’’ They do not pretend to know the answers and thev serious! y 
doubt that the Government does either. 

“Strangely enough, the Seaway announcement was made at the same time that 
Alphonse Fournier, public works minister, announced a cutback in Government 
building plans to conserve men and materials for the growing defense program. 

* * * * * * * 

“Under present conditions with defense preparations and a booming economy 
taking massive bites out of available manpower, materials, and money, not many 
people are taking Seriously the Government’s threat to go ahead alone. It is pre- 
sumed, rather, that the administration has been goaded into trying a bluff which 
might be employed in future conversations on the subject and provide American 
proponents of the scheme with new ammunition. 

* + * * * * * 

“The average guy, who cannot find a bag of cement and a workman for a day 
to fix a crack in his cellar wall, considers the whole thing just another beautiful 
dream.” 

A reading of the foregoing article should prove convincing that Canada could 
not and would not possibly proceed with this expensive undertaking without the 
assistance of the United States, as where would the men, materials, and money 
come from? 

The question applies with equal force to the United States—with defense 
preparations making such tremendous inroads in our manpower, materials, and 
money, how could the United States logically undertake such a project either now 
or at any other future time. 

The foregoing memorandum has been prepared, at the request of the board 
of directors of the bureau, from the standpoint of the national, or over-all, rather 
than from the purely local or selfish standpoint. Obviously other facts and factors 
bear upon this subject, but, in the interest of brevity, consideration was given to 
what, in our opinion, are the most important factors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Louis A. ScHwartz, 
General Manager, New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau. 


Dollar volume of traffic through New Orleans customs district for fiscal year July 1, 
1949, through June 30, 1950, by commodity groups 


IMPORT TRAFFIC 
Total value mY oe i __..... $419, 250, 000 


Value by classes: 
Animal products_____- a Bes Fetes 7, 498, 000 
Vegetable foods. ____- sh ; ehete a _.... 808, 783, 000 
Includes— 
Bananas___ : _ $9, 902, 000 
Coffee____- ; aauaka , _ 193, 253, 000 
Sugar. s rion a, Fo 
Vegetable nonfoods: 
Includes— 
Oil seeds, viz: Copra_.......-..----- 9, 061, 000 
Vegetable oils, viz: Palm, tung, coco- 
Sel ede Eb ey wk Rs as 817, 000 
Textiles _ __ if ea, 7 : ba 40, 356, 000 
Wood and paper___- tired . he 9, 079, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals Sep se." aa 2, 161, 000 
Metals_. anaes : ; ronan 5, 154, 000 
Machinery and vehicles _ _ - ome eaten ; 571, 000 
Chemicals _ ___ - 1 ise ; Pe Ss He ee 2, 987, 000 
Miscellaneous ; 3, 141, 000 
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Dollar volume of traffic through Nex Orleans customs district for fiscal year July 1, 
1949, through June 30, 1950, by commodity groups—Continued 


EXPORT TRAFFIC 
Total value : $686, 413, 000 





Value by classes: 
Animal and animal products res 309, 000 
V egetable foods (includes grain and grain products, viz.) : 


3, 138, 000 
peice ku. , 188, 000 
Wheat flour_ ; ; ‘ ; , 538, 000 
Other grain and grain products, except rice-______- , 110, 000 
Vegetable nonfoods rae oe , 906, 000 
a eer Ss 5 he Seca tebe awed JER. : 54, 285, 000 
Includes cotton___- : _ , 394, 000 
Wood and paper ; LoS, eBow eS’ 587, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals , ? -_ j : 39, 049, 000 
Includes— 
Petroleum and petroleum aimee ; ee Pe 9, 691, 000 
Coal...... , : ; . 19, 000 
Metals_____- : . 35, 211, 000 
Mac hinery and vehicles ih te Ao a 114, 885, 000 
Chemicals. ____ Fok as ese ST Pee 41, 500, 000 


Miscellaneous_______. Mares ae = 7, 949, 000 


Authority: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, U. 8. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much. We are very glad to have 
had the distinguished group here from the great city of New Orleans. 

I understand that the remaining witnesses, Mr. E. J. McGuirk, 
president, New Orleans Steamship Association; Mr. William Ganu- 
cheau, Jr., vice president, New Orleans Board of Trade; and Mr. 
Claude Champagne, secretary, New Orleans Levee Board, have agreed 
to file statements rather than appear before the committee, due to 
the time consumed. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF CLAUDE J. CHAMPAGNE IN OPPOSITION TO THE Str. LAWRENCE 
Seaway aT House Pusiic Works CommirreEE HEARING, WASHINGTON 
D. C. 


My name is Claude J. Champagne. Iam secretary of the Board of Levee Com- 
missioners of the Orleans Levee District. I am a past lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis International of the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee district, 
representing division No. 4 comprising Greater New Orleans. Prior to becoming 
secretary of the Board of Levee Commissioners of the Orleans Levee District, I 
was secretary and general manager of the Fifth District Homestead Society, 
of New Orleans, La. I am an active member of many civic and commercial 
organizations advocating the greater building of the city and port of New Orleans 
and of the Mississippi Valley. I have been an ardent advocate and supporter of 
flood control and have taken an active part at meetings relative to flood control 
and prevention held in St. Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C. 

I am testifying today as the representative of the Board of Levee Commis- 
sioners of the Orleans Levee District an agency of the State of Louisiana, domi- 
ciled in the city of New Orleans and in my own behalf as a citizen of New Orleans, 
La., in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project for the reason 
that I do not believe that the project is economically feasible and I am convinced 
that it should not be undertaken at a time when our National Government is 
sorely pressed for materials and manpower and must exhaust every possible 
source for additional money to meet defense requirements. 

The board that I represent believes as I do that the first obligation of the 
Government of the United States is to the people of the United States, and that 
there are numerous public improvements which are vitally needed in this country 
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but which will not be undertaken because of a lack of appropriations by a Congress 
which is, at the same time, proposing to spend billions of dollars of American 
taxpayers’ money to construct and maintain in Canada, with Canadian labor and 
Canadian materials, a project which is not vital or necessary for defense. 

I wish to make reference to the speech delivered by Hon. Daniel J. Flood, 
Representative from the State of Pennsylvania, in the United States House of 
Representatives on Monday, February 5, 1951, printed in its entirety in the 
Congressional Record, in which he states that “if the claims of its proponents even 
approximate the truth,” the St. Lawrence waterway and hydroelectric project 
“would bring about an economic dislocation to a great part of our country” and 
that ‘‘at a time when record-breaking taxes are to be imposed upon the people”’ 
they will be called upon to provide “more than a billion dollars; which would 
require the diversion of materials and labor so badly needed for defense.” 

Hon. Daniel J. Flood stated further that “until a few years ago” this project 
“was largely confined to a relatively few civic boosters with more civic enthusiasm 
than logic or economic sense, who dreamed of making ocean ports of the Great 
Lakes ports’’ and that “in those days”’ the civic boosters ‘‘sought to arouse the 
interest of Midwest farmers with arguments that they could ship their wheat 
abroad more cheaply,” and that ‘“‘bananas from Latin America would be delivered 
to midwestern markets more cheaply,” and that “in more recent years the moving 
argument for the waterway is that it is essential to national defense.”’ Still 
quoting the Honorable Mr. Flood: ‘‘We have successfully fought two World Wars 
without it but nevertheless it is now brought forward as essential to the present 
emergency. Yet it would take 7 years to build and when constructed would be 
ice-bound 5 months of the year.’”’ Still quoting: ‘““The propaganda of the pro- 
ponents has long been that just a little bottleneck in the International Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River, just about 50 miles long, is all that prevents the Great 
Lakes ports from becoming a New York, a Boston, a Baltimore, a Philadelphia, 
or a New Orleans, and is a blow at the democratic processes—that, a few ‘selfish 
interests’ on the Atlantic seaboard will not permit this little obstruction to be 
removed.” 

Hon. Mr. Flood goes on to point out that “every port on the Great Lakes is an addi- 
tional bottleneck in that there is not one with a harbor depth sufficient to accom- 
modate the shipping which a 27-foot waterway depth that is proposed would 
invite” and that ‘“‘millions of additional dollars would have to be spent at every 
one of these ports using the new waterway in the deepening of entrance channels, 
harbors, slips, and the like.”’ 

Still quoting the Honorable Mr. Flood: “On the question of its being a defense 
project,’ Mr. Flood stated, “I quote from a recent speech by Mr. Charles FE. 
Wilson, Director of Mobilization. Hesaid: ‘The development of the St. Lawrence 
would take a long time. There are much more pressing problems if we are to 
win the war of production.’ ” 

Still quoting the Honorable Mr. Flood: “The claims of its proponents that it 
would bring a new day to all New England, except for Maine, are denied by the 
former Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, Mr. Nelson Lee Smith. In 
a letter and staff memorandum to Senator Saltonstall, it was stated that its effect 
on New England power rates and on the needs of the area would be negligible,” 
and that ‘‘in the past 18 months, the private utilities of New England, excluding 
Maine, have built practically the power equivalent of the St. Lawrence project. 
Notwithstanding the continued clamor of the public power advocates about an 
alleged power shortage in New England, the facts are that this region has a 
margin of 20 percent of reserve capacity. On schedule between now and the end 
of 1952, these private utilities plan to provide an additional 450,000 kilowatts, 
privately financed.” 

I desire at this point to quote an excerpt from the testimony of the late Col. 
P. A. Frye, for many years secretary of the Louisiana Public Service Commission 
and special representative of the governor’s office on many occasions, before the 
Senate Subcommittee of the United States Congress relative to the St. Lawrence 
River project, in Washington, D. C., on February 28, 1946: 

“Louisiana opposed the St. Lawrence project in 1941 because—to quote from 
Governor Jones’ statement presented at that hearing: 

“of * * Tn my judgment this projeet is inherently unwise and unsound. 
It would impose a heavy and probably a continuous tax burden on all the people 
of the United States, while the benefits, if any, wouid be felt only within a very 
limited area of the United States and Canada.’ ”’ 

All of the above and foregoing testimony, in my opinion, clearly demonstrates 
that the St. Lawrence waterway and hydroelectric project is not vitally essential 
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or necessary as a defense project. I cannot believe that those who favor this 
project will continue to do so when they realize the economic damage that it can 
do to the millions of their fellow Americans in the South and in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

That, in short, is our position today—intensified and strengthened by the 
passage of events in the intervening years. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, under date of April 16, 1951, a hearing is scheduled to be held in 
Washington, D. C., before the Committee on Public Works, for testimony in op- 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway; and 

Whereas the Board of Levee Commissioners of the Orleans Levee District is 
opposed to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and wishes to be represented in 
Washington, D. C., on April 16, 1951, to give testimony in opposition thereto: 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Levee Commissioners of the Orleans Levee District, That 
Claude J. Champagne, secretary of the board, be and he is hereby authorized to 
appear as a witness before the Committee on Public Works, Washington, D. C., 
on April 16, 1951, to give testimony in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project; and be it further 

Resolved, That authority be and it is hereby given to Secretary Claude J. 
Champagne, and Commissioners Herman G. Dieterich and William A. Bisso, Jr., 
to proceed to Washington, D. C., on April 16, 1951, to represent the Board of 
Levee Commissioners of the Orleans Levee District in opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. 

I, Claude J. Champagne, secretary, the Board of Levee Commissioners of the 
Orleans Levee District, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution unanimously adopted at the regular monthly 
meeting of said board, duly called and held, according to law, on March 20, 1951. 

[SEAL] CLaupE J. CHAMPAGNE, 

Secretary, the Board of Levee Commissioners 
of the Orleans Levee District. 


SraTEMENT OF W. J. GaNnucHEAt, Jr., REPRESENTING THE NEW ORLEANS 
Boarp oF Traps, INc., AND GREEN COFFEE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS, 
La. 


W. J. Ganucheau, Jr., speaking specifically on behalf of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, Ltd., the membership of which is a representative cross section of all the 
business interests in New Orleans, and the Green Coffee Association of New 
Orleans, Inc., the membership of which is composed specifically of the coffee 
industry of New Orleans as well as some steamship lines, warehouses, and for- 
warders handling large quantities of coffee, respectfully submits: 

Within the past month the board of directors of each organization again dis- 
cussed the subject and both boards reaffirmed opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. In beth instances the votes were unanimous. 

It is unquestionable that, should the seaway be approved, the port of New 
Orleans as well as the other Gulf and Atlantic ports would be unfavorably affected. 
To take coffee, as a single example, about 446 million bags per year move through 
the port of New Orleans and a large part of this important coffee tonnage, roughly 
one-fourth to one-third, moves to midwestern destinations. With the seaway in 
operation the bulk of this cargo can be expected to be diverted to local ports on 
the Great Lakes. This is only one commodity. Considering the many export- 
import commodities involved it is scarcely necessary to dwell at great length, or 
in detail, upon the disastrous effects to the entire seaboard area: to the railroads 
and barge lines through loss of tonnage, to the steamship lines entering the ports, 
to the banks, underwriters, and others through serious loss of revenué. Most im- 
portant, the immense loss of available employment to labor becomes obvious. 

The principal arguments against the seaway advanced at these two board 
meetings were, however, not subjective and selfish, but, quite on the contrary, 
national and patriotic. The matter of cost to the National Treasury has been 
discussed at length. The climatic conditions that would close the seaway for a 
great part of each year, freezing the capital investment, as it were. has also been 
stressed. 
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We feel that the most fatal failing is that the seaway will encourage centraliza- 
tion, in fact practically require centralization, by drawing to it labor made idle 
by diversion of cargo from established ports and facilities, this at a time of emerg- 
ency when prudence seems to demand decentralization. It has already been said, 
but bears repeating because of its very importance, that the seaway could very 
easily be bombed into uselessness in time of war. The same may well be said of 
the concentration of production and transportation facilities incident thereto. To 
exactly what extent this will increase our national vulnerability in time of war is a 
matter of conjecture but we, in New Orleans, believe it would be a potential! 
Achilles heel for the United States. 

Further, the project will encourage shallow-draft vessels, mostly of foreign-flag 
registry to serve the Great Lakes areas. As an example there is attached hereto a 
digest showing the size and loaded draft of two foreign lines with the same informa- 
tion for several American-flag type vessels. It is obvious that, in normal com- 
merce, the seaway is likely to be utilized principally by the shallow-draft flag 
ships. While I do not believe accurate statistics are available, I am informed and 
believe that wage scales on these foreign ships are, roughly, about 50 percent of 
those prevailing on American lines. If these premises are correct, as I believe, the 
disastrous effect on American steamship lines and on United States maritime labor 
becomes obvious. How we can consistently encourage high wage seales and high 
standards of living, how we can subsidize American steamship lines to encourage 
the American merchant marine, then consider undertaking an expensive project 
that will defeat both ends, and possibly weaken national security as well, is beyond 
our understanding. 


Orange Line (Maats-7eetransport, N. V., Rotterdam) and Fijell Line (Olsen & 
Ugelstad, Oslo) 


| | Panama Canal 

. sae eh tae (ld | Loaded | dues ! 
Name of vessel Built! Type |Length Breadth) Gross! Net | dpate s | a a 

| Ballast | Loaded 


326 | 47 0 | 1,557 |{ 5 807 | $581.04 | $726. 30 


Prins Frederic Hendrik Motor_. 
Prins Maurifs..._..---_- Steam.. 576.00 | 720.00 


Prins Willem HT... _-- Motor 653 | 816.30 


! 
| 
“| 
DUTCH FLAG | Ft 
| 
| 
' 
' 


Prins Willem V ee a = 118 O54 , | 684 |} 855.00 


Prins Willem Van Oranje ...do.....| 250] 4: 1,303 | ° foe |} | 8 726. 30 


NORWEGIAN FLAG 
Svanefjell eee 1936 | Steam_. | 1,425 | 
Carmelfjell EO se ae 1,385 | 
Makefjell................] 1948 |_..do... | 1,451 | 
Ornefjell_ 4 1937 }_. mel | 1,334 } 
Ravnefjell 1938 |_..do.._._| | 1,339 
Hemsefjell 1948 |__ do__. 1,451 
DI. cciniicicntin dian -— = f 1, 323 if 





Ternefjell .--| 1948 |_..do__-. 














AMERICAN-FLAG VESSELS 





| | ! i | 
Liberty AR de eA es ey a! 57 0/.......|......1. 27 8 |$3, 764.16 
Victory wa “| | 455+ 62 0 _.-...-| 28 6| 3,877.92 
C-1 . or Pi 418 | 60 0 Pils se 27 6! 3,499.20 
C-2 . - a ee oaat 459 63 0 ae 27 8 | 4,267.44 
akc icipiaunssehs-tekiencmmciocd Lae UME oc Ads 29 1 | 5,449.68 | 6,812. 10 





' Information on loaded draft and Panama Canal dues of the Dutch and Norwegian vessels, not available 
but are merely estimated. 
2 Estimated Panama Canal net register. 
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American-flag types 


| | baa 
| | e 
| Panama Canal dues Cargo 





Pe Re A EE aie, Seen | Cargo 
Length Breadth | Loaded | on 24 


draft 
| 


: ae | Voyage Short | feet | Voyage | Short 
Ballast | Loaded j bunkers bunkers | | bunkers bunkers 





| 
Peta) om nae: Bt 
| 


. Ft. In.| Ft. In. | | 

Liberty - - 57 0) 27 8 |$3,764.16 |$4,705.20 | 8,500 9, 300 1, 900 

Victory --| f 62 0) 28 6 | 3,877.92 | 4,847.40 | 8,600) 9,400 2, 550 

60 0! 27 6 | 3,499.20 | 4,374.00) 7,600' 8.200) 5 1, 700 | 
63 0| 27 8 | 4,267.44 | 5,334.30] 9,100) 9600 7,15 1, 950 

69 9} 29 1 | 5,449.68 | 6,812. 10 | 10,300 | 11, 100 | 3,350 








Basis: Continental voyage to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen. 


STATEMENT BY E. J. McGuirk, Prestipenr New ORLEANS STeAMsuHIP Asso- 
CIATION 


My name is Eugene J. McGuirk. I am the president of the New Orleans 
Steamship Association organized in 1912, the membership of which is confined 
to and comprised of approximately 95 percent of all firms engaged in the business 
of shipping at the port of New Orleans. 

My background of shipping experience is as follows: Started in New Orleans 
in 1915 with the Mexican Navigation Co. (an A. G. W. I. affiliate) of which I 
was freight and passenger traffic manager; assistant general agent of the New 
York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. (Ward Line—-also an A. G. W. I. affiliate); 
assistant manager and manager in New Orleans for Leyland Line and Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. and its subsidiaries, for one of which subsidiaries, 
the White Star Line, I was in addition southwestern passenger manager; local 
manager of Texas Transport & Terminal Co., shipping agents; vice president of 
New Orleans Steamship Association from 1937 to 1942; president of same from 
1942 to present. 

| appear now on behalf of the New Orleans Steamship Association which 
body on February 21 reaffirmed its opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

So much has been said in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway by those 
whose interests like our own would be seriously harmed if the project goes through, 
that almost anything I say would be repetitious and a needless consumption of 
the committee’s time. Therefore, with this thought in mind I wish to affirm 
that the statement in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway made by Mr. Louis 
Schwartz, general manager of the New Orleans Traffic and Transportation 
Bureau, before your committee on behalf of his organization was likewise made 
by him on behalf of the New Orleans Steamship Association. 

As having a vital common interest in our opposition to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, the harmful effect it would have on the American merchant marine, our 
American ports and all that tends to keep movement of commerce to and from 
them alive and healthily growing, we subscribe to statements made at past 
hearings by the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, namely, before 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations February 28, 1946, 
and before subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations June 12, 1947, which 
statements have very fully and ably presented the objections of shipping against 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I would like to add the observation— it seems inconsistent that we, on one hand, 
should construct and continue to maintain one of the world’s greatest merchant 
fleets and then, on the other hand, consider another undertaking that would 
prove of great harm to that fleet. 


Wuat Harm Wovu.tp THE Seaway Do Our Mercuantr MARINE? 


One of, if not the greatest, sources of strength of our merchant marine has been 
the volume of commerce that moves from the Midwest to our Atlantie and Gulf 
ports. Without this commerce our merchant marine and our American ports 
would be hurt bevond words to express. 

For example take New Orleans at the mouth of the Mississippi: There is a con- 
tinuous flow of commerce from all points in the Mississippi Valley and the Mid- 
west. This flow gradually increasing through the years has made New Orleans 
one of our principal ports and has enabled our merchant marine to develop 
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regularly scheduled liner services to all the principal ports of the world carrying 
better than 50 percent of the total volume moving for export. : 

Since American owners have stated that they could not use the seaway, the 
millions of tons of traffic that it is said will move over it will be lost to them, and 
to our American ports, and will be handled by an eager, hungry fleet of foreign 
vessels. 

Any additional traffic to be created in the future will come about through the 
combined efforts of our highly developed inland transportation services and our 
established American ports with their frequent scheduled liner services to al! 
the ports of the world. 


The membership of the New Orleans Steamship Association is comprised of 
owners, representatives, or agents of practically 100 percent of the oceangoing 
tonnage in the port of New Orleans as follows: 


Abaunza Steamship Agency, Ine., 501 International Building, Bonzalo Abaunza, 
Jr. 

Alcoa Steamship Co., Ind., No. 1 Canali Street, W. H. Trautb, W. E. Eckenbrecht. 

Biehl & Co., 1308 National Bank of Commerce Building, A. Jaubert, Jr. 

Binnings, F. 8., steamship agent, 526 Whitney Building, FE. 8S. Binnings, R. J. 
Mestayer. 

Estrella Fruit Shipping Corp., 133 North Front Street, L. J. Strasser. 

Gulf & South American Steamship Co., Inc., 620 Gravier Street, George Griswold, 
S. M. Cutler. 

Gulf Shipping Co., 1118 Whitney Building, J. L. Stulb. 

Holland-America Line, 1322 Whitney Bank Building, C. G. Meerburg. 

Isthmian Steamship Co., 1020 Richards Building, J. J. Carty. 

Kenneth LeBlane, Ine., 804 Pere Marquette Building, Alfred LeBlane. 

Kerr Steamship Co., Ine., 527 Hibernia Building, C. M. Dillon. 

Lloyd Brasileiro, 300 Board of Trade Building, Jose Marcal. 

Edmond Loeliger, Ine., 2315 American Bank Building, Anton Meyer. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., 424 Whitney Bank Building, J. M. Shaw. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Ine., 919 Whitney Bank Building, S. B. Turman, 
J. T. Lykes, Jr. 

McGuirk, E. J., steamship agent, 308 Marine Building, E. J. MeGuirk. 

Mississippi Shipping Co., Ine., 13th Floor, Hibernia Bank Building, T. J. Conroy, 
Charles Harrington. 

Norton, Lilly & Co., 918 Richards Building, H. L. Esneault. 

Page L’Hote Co., Ltd., 1001 Carondelet Building, A. R. Evans. 

Plant Shipping Co., Ine., 1020 Whitney Bank Building, George Plant. 

Seatrain Lines, Ine., 1024 Whitney Bank Building, Claude deVeze. 

Smith & Johnson, Inc., 906 National Bank of Commerce Building, A Wade Foss. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 1500 American Bank Building, F. J. Rolfes, 
I. J. Stakelum. 

States Marine Corp., 1102 Hibernia Bank Building, Niels F. Johnsen. 

Strachan Shipping Co., 1603 American Bank Building, Frank G. Strachan, V. D. 
Fletcher. 

Tampa Inter Ocean Steamship Co., 919 Whitney Bank Building, Ralph Morse. 

Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bank Building, H. W. 
Roberts, R. B. Sigerson. 

Tidemann & Dalton, Ine., 807 Pere Marquette Building, J. H. Dalton. 

Tropical Fruit Co., 8. A., 421 Carondelet Street, Dave 8. Sullivan. 

United Fruit Co., 502 United Fruit Building, Jos. W. Montgomery, W. J. Bennett. 

Waterman Steamship Corp., 842 National Bank of Commerce Building, D. M. 
Ward, C. H. Marshall. 

West Coat Line, Inc., 604 Carondelet Building, Edmond Fleck. 
Its officers are as follows: E. J. MeGuirk, president; E. 8. Binnings, vice pres- 

ident; D. M. Ward, treasurer; John L. Flettrich, secretary. 
Mr. Larcapr. The committee will now stand adjourned until 10 

o’clock tomorrow. 
(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the committee adjourned until Tuesday, 

April 17, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CuHarrMan. The meeting will come to order. The next witness 
is Mr. Clarence Mayott, assistant to the president, Hartford Electric 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MAYOTT, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Mayorr. My name is Clarence W. Mayott of West Hartford, 
Conn. Iwas graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1911 
as an electrical engineer. From that date to the present I have been 
actively engaged in the utility business. Part of my record is as 
follows: 

Twenty years, manager of the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange, 

Chief of Power Pooling, Power Branch, War Production Board; 
Chief of Power Supply, Southeast and Southwest, Office of War 
Utilities, War Production Board, 1942-45. 

Deputy Chief of Power Supply, Office of War Utilities, War Pro- 
duction Board, 1945. 

Consultant for Economie Cooperation Administration on power 
supply of France, 1949. 

Vice chairman, power survey committee, Edison Eiectric Institute, 
1947 to date. 

\ssistant to the president, The Hartford Electric Light Co., 1945 
to date. 

Fellow, American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

[ am presenting you with a copy of my report on the Power Situa- 
tion in the Northeast With Reference to the Proposed St. Lawrence 
Development. I am also presenting vou with a copy of the Eighth 
semiannual Electric Power Survey of the Edison Electric Institute. 
This gives a picture of the power situation for the United States as of 
October 1950. It gives specific information relative to the Northeast, 
FPC region I, which can be used as a check against my report. The 
ninth semiannual survey is just now being compleced. I am also 
presenting you with a copy of the 1949 statistical bulletin of the 
Edison Electricginstitute. This bulletin contains a great deal of 
information relative to the power supply in the United States and has 
considerable statistics which can be used in checking against the 
power supply in the Northeast. 
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After reading the summary of my report on The Power Situatio: 
the Northeast with Reference to the Proposed St. Lawrence Devel 
ment, I will explain the two wall charts which are duplicates of (| 
charts A and B of my report as revised, March 22, 1951. Then | y 
review the report. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON THE POWER SITUATION IN THE NORTH! 


I. The northeastern region is not a power-shortage area. 

II. The placing of over 250,000 kilowatts of additional defens 
loads in New York State has caused the 1951 and 1952 margin 
power reserves to be low in that area. However, the reserve marg 
from adjacent areas will take care of the load until the new equipme: 
is in service in New York State. 

[i1. All areas in the Northeast are adding new power-generating 
equipment in sufficient quantities to give a very good margin in 195). 

IV. New Egland is adding over 750,000 kilowatts. New York 
State is adding over 1,800,000 kilowatts. The New Jersey-eastern 
Pennsylvania area is adding over 1,700,000 kilowatts. 

V. The capability (the ability to carry the svstem’s load) is ov: 
3,500,000 kilowatts for New England; 6,200,000 kilowatts for New 
York State, and 5,800,000 kilowatts for the New Jersey-eastern 
Pennsylvania area. 

VI. St. Lawrence prime capacity has been placed at approximate!) 
570,000 kilowatts according to various governmental reports, or about 
one seventh of the electric power additions that are being made in 
the Northeast in the next 3 years. 

VII. It would take from 5 to 7 years to build the St. Lawren 
project so the earliest it could be available to carry any load would | 
1956. 

VIII. At the best, St. Lawrence will have little effect on th 
margin of power reserves for if it is built an equivalent amount o! 
steam capacity will merely be deferred until a later date. If it mak 
private financing diflicult, it may result in a very material reduction 
in the margin of reserves. 

[X. Speaking specifically of New England, there is no powe: 
shortage in that area and the new generating capacity to be added 
through 1953 will increase the margin of reserves. 

X. The power systems in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and down through to Washington, D. C., ar 
well coordinated. The interconnection tie lines are being increase 
or enlarged as fast as can be economically justified. 

Now, with your indulgence I would like to explain these wall charts 
First, take New York State. The data for this chart was prepared by 
the companies for the Defense Power Administration. It is on 
month-by-month basis. At the bottom is shown the new equipment 
that is to be delivered by the manufacturers at the times shown. 
For the years 1951 to 1953, inclusive, 1,800,000 kilowatts of new 
capacity is being added. This is reflected in the total capability curv: 
at the top. 

The midyear drop is caused by the warmer condensing water to the 
steam plants in summer. Out of 6,000,000 kilowatts of capacity in 
New York State, 1,160,000 kilowatts is hydro. 
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The lower line is the peak load by months for the regular load, in- 
cluding such defense loads as will be added to existing industry and 
the smaller industry. This blue section is the additional large de- 
fense loads. It includes 150,000 kilowatts of aluminum, and about 
100,000 kilowatts of metallurgical load. 

The yellow is the amount which the companies consider they would 
like to have out for regular maintenance throughout the year. You 
note that they take advantage of the summer drop to do their main- 
tenance and have very little out during the time of the yearly peak. 

The available reserve margin is shown in red. ‘These reserves for 
the December peak amounts to 291,000 kilowatts in 1950; 420,000 
kilowatts in 1951; and 1,013,000 kilowatts in 1953. These are the 
estimates as made the first of this vear. More recent reports show a 
slight increase in load and capability. 

Now take the New England chart. The new construction shows a 
total of 750,000 kilowatts to be added during the 3 years. The uppe! 
curve is the capability which again reflects the additional new equip- 
ment. 

Now, I want to call this to vour attention, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding of this. These are the figures as given at the first 
of the year. The latest report shows a little increase in the load, and 
an increase in the capability. The situation is essentially the same 

I will go from that to the New England section. Again this is th 
new construction which gives about 750,000 kilowatts of new addi- 
tions for the 3 years. The upper curve is the capability, which again 
reflects the capability that is being added to the existing equipment. 
There is no large separate defense load being added m that area 
There are a great many defense loads, but they are reflected in this 
increase in the regular load and not as separate items. They have not 
been required as separate items. 

There is no large defense loads shown. However there are a great 
many defense loads included in the regular loads but not shown as a 
separate item. The maintenance again is shown in yellow. Tl: 
margin of reserves is shown in red. 

Mr. Donprero. What was the yellow, Mr. Mayott? 

Mr. Mayorr. This yellow is the maintenance. ‘There is a certain 
amount of the equipment that you have to have overhauled or taken 
care of every year. It is a practice of all of the power companies to 
take every unit down every so often. That varies. A large industry 
has some 100,000 kilowatt units that they did not take down for 20 
years. When they took them down they were in pretty bad shape. 
That is in industry. The power companies cannot do that because 
they cannot take chances on jeopardizing their load. So they all have 
a definite program of maintenance. Some take units down every 
year and some others not so often. 

During World War II, we in the Utilities Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board had the power companies reduce their maintenance 
to a Minimum, 

The margin of reserves for New England is as follows: For 1950 
451,000 kilowatts; for 1951, 454.000 kilowatts; for 1953, 851,000 kilo- 
Watts. 

That gives you the picture of the power situation in the New York 
and New England area. 
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I will read from page 3 and then will summarize. 

The attached report on the power situation in the Northeast written 
in June 1950 outlined the situation as it was developing under peace- 
time conditions. Since then the Korean War has started and we are 
working under a preparedness program. ‘This, of course, will affect 
the future peaks. In anticipation of new defense loads, the power 
companies in the area have pushed ahead their program of new 
capacity. Under ordinary circumstances, some of this new capacity 
would have been ordered at a later date, that is, if peacetime conditions 
had continued to prevail. 

In the latter part of December 1950, the power companies prepared 
a new survey showing the revised estimates of the probable peaks, of 
the capability, and of the generating equipment that is to be installed. 
In order to show the difference between the peacetime situation as it 
appeared in June 1950 and the situation as it appeared in December 
1950, I have tabulated the data as of December 1950. 

I gave you those reserves for New York State. If we include New 
York State and New England the generating capability in 1950 was 
9,467,000. The peak load of the total area was 8,745,000, giving a 
margin between the peak and the capability of 722,000 kilowatts. 

For 1951 the capability will be 10,449,000; the yearly peak, 
9,575,000; and the margin, 874,000. 

For 1953 the capability is 12,232,000; the peak is 10,368,000; and 
the margin is 1,864,000. 

Now, inasmuch as the whole Northeast has been considered as a 
part of the area to be affected by the St. Lawrence, I have also included 
a tabluation of the whole area extending from the District of Columbia 
to the Canadian line. In that area in 1950 the capability was 
16,958,000; the vearly peak load was 15,507,000; the total margin 
was 1,451,000. 

Again I want to call your attention to the fact that out of the 
reserve margin has to come such maintenance as is needed. 

In 1951 the figures are 18,442,000, 16,804,000, and 1,638,000 margin. 

In 1953 the estimates are 21,667,000; 18,505,000; with a margin for 
that area in 1953 of 3,162,000 kilowatts. 

Going to page 5, in the last paragraph. 

It should be noted that claims have been made that we now have a 
purported power shortage and that the St. Lawrence project would 
alleviate the claimed situation. The table on page 3 which I just 
read shows that New York State alone is planning to install more 
capacity during the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 than three times the 
size of St. Lawrence’s 570,000 kilowatts of prime capacity. In the 
whole Northeast the equivalent of seven St. Lawrences is being in- 
stalled in the same period. If construction were started at once, St. 
Lawrence would not be available for supply for 5 to 7 years. The 
construction of St. Lawrence will not increase the margin of reserves 
in New York State for it would only replace the equivalent of electric 
power stations that would otherwise be constructed somewhere else 
in the State. 

POWER SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Inasmuch as claims have been made that a power shortage emer- 
gency in New England requires the development of St. Lawrence in 
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order to “‘save’’ that area, it is well to show the actual situation in 
New England as a separate area 

Although Maine has an emergency interconnection with the rest of 
New England it has not been considered as a possible user of St. 
Lawrence power and is, therefore, excluded from the following tabu-, 
lations and charts. 

[ will read that tabulation again, although it is repeating what | 
said on the chart. 

In 1950 the capability was 3,506,000; the peak was 3,075,000; and 
the margin was 431,000. 

For 1951 the figures are 3,674,000; 3,220,000; with a margin of 
454,000. 

In 1953 the figures are 4,259,000; 3,408,000; with a margin of 
§50.000. 

From this tabulation and the chart it is quite apparent that the 
claims of power deficit in New England have not been based upon the 
actual facts. The postwar construction program of over 1,000,000 
kllowatts of new capacity in the New England area is keeping well up 
to the demands for power and building up a good margin of reserves 
for 1953. ‘The 1954 program of additions is just getting under way 
as there is still plenty of time to do the planning, placing of orders 
and get the new power equipment in service to take care of the increase 
in power loads whic h will occur in 1954. As far as the St. Lawrence 
is concerned, its value to New England is insignificant as was so frankly 
stated by 4 Federal Power Commission in its release No. 4332 
dated July 11, 1949. This statement is given on page 6 of the at- 
tached June 1980 report, 

I will read the quotation from the Federal Power Comunission: 

Considering the possibility of New England States receiving power from the 
St. Lawrence project, the FPC staff said that the amount of power that might 
be available to New England would be relatively small when compared with 
the region’s total power requirements * * *, 

With respect to the cost of St. Lawrence power, the staff said that 
the effect on the region’s over-all power costs would be negligible because of the 
low ratio of St. Lawrence power that would be available. 


.: ss « 


To get any of this St. Lawrence power into New England would 
require duplicate and independently operated lines from St. Lawrence 
clear to that small area in New England whose load it was intended 
to carry. These separately ope1 rated power supply lines would not 
be coordinated with the main power system. The set-up would be 
economically unsound. 

Insofar as New England as well as New York is concerned, an 
important factor affecting its power supply is Government allocation 
of materials and making available generating capacity on order. 

I would say that is the important factor in the whole power pro- 
gram—whether the materials are going to be allocated to the power 
program or whether they are not. You can see how important it is 
on these charts, that the generators come in when they are scheduled 
tocome in. Power companies cannot afford to have unnecessary idle 
equipment standing around on which they have to pay interest. 
So their program calls for the installation of equipment very close 
to the time it is needed. 

If you will note there, particularly in New York the power in- 
creases come very, very close to the inereases in load. They have 
to be scheduled quite carefully. 
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The area recognizes the importance of placing available capacii, 
where it is most needed—not as determined by political or ideologica| 
expediency—but as determined by the requirements of getting our 
defense job done effectively. If this latter policy is pursued, then 
New England may be required to waive some of its ordered capaci, 
because it is, comparatively speaking, in good shape. The Congress 
should follow carefully the allocation of new capacity if it desires 4 
good job in national defense. It is no time for juggling capacity 
allocations to promote public or private power operations or to try 
to promote industrial development in unnatural surroundings. 

One of the phases of our operation which has come to the fore has 
been that of coordination. On page 8 I have a section relative to 
the coordination of electric power system operation in the northeas 
area of the United States. 

For over 20 years the power companies in New England have been 
interconnected and have coordinated the operation of their generating 
systems. ‘The interconnection tie lines in the area have been increased 
in capacity as rapidly as could be economically justified. Upper 
New York State utilities are interconnected with each other and 
with the power companies in the New England area through a pair 
of 110,000-volt transmission lines into Massachusetts and a single 
66,000-volt transmission line into Connecticut. The power com- 
panies in upper New York State are also interconnected with thie 
power companies in New York City through a pair of 132,000-voli 
transmission lines. The power generation of the power companies o! 
New York State has been coordinated for a long time. The New 
York State power systems have been coordinated with that of New 
itngland for about 20 years. 

There are three transmission lines interconnecting the power sys- 
tems in New York State with those in New Jersey and eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The operation of these power systems has been coordinated 
whenever conditions warranted. It must be remembered that the 
load in New England and New York is over 9,000,000 kilowatts, 
while that in the eastern Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland-Wash- 
ington area is over 7,000,000 kilowatts. With additional defen 
load being placed in New York State, coordination of the whole area 
would be on a continuous basis. Steam powerhouses, which consti- 
tute 80 percent of the power generating capability, have been and are 
being installed as close to the load as is economically feasible. This 
requires a minimum of capacity for interconnections and entails a 
minimum of line losses. Coordination in this whole Northeast area 
has been very effective and dependable. The construction of St. 
Lawrence or its equivalent firm capability in steam would not affect 
the coordination for basically St. Lawrence would be only a minor 
block of the capacity that is to be installed in the area during the 
next 5 to 8 years. 

Charts, appendixes A and B, in my report are duplicates of the 
charts shown on the wall. 

Following that is the report as I presented it in June of 1950. In 
the back part of that report, marked pages (KE), (F), and (G), you will 
note the charts showing the capability, the load and the margin first 
for New York State and on (F) for New York and New England. 

Mr. Larcape. May I suggest that Mr. Mayott may read his report 
of June 1950 unless the statistical data contained therein are repetitious 
of the testimony that he has given to the committee. 
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"Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 
(Following are reports as prepared in June 1950, and as revised 
March 21, 1951.) 

















Tue Power SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED 
Str. LAwrRENcE DEVELOPMENT 


By C. W. Mayott 
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\ssistant to the president, the Hartford Electric Light Co., 1945 to date. 

is the purpose of this report to show the power situation in the northeastern 

n of the United States and to indicate the actual relationships of the proposed 

st. Lawrence development to this power supply. The existing power companies 

thin the area have been and are continuing to adequately take care of the power 
«is of the area. 

lhe small margins of reserves in 1947 and 1948 were not caused by lack of 

foresight and planning but rather to the great postwar increase in the use of 

power at a time when the power companies were making all efforts to catch up 

















the power-building program after the termination of the necessary war 
strictions. As I will show in the report, there is no power shortage in the 
Northeast. The margins of reserve is ample, and is relatively larger in the North- 
t then in the United States as a whole. New construction now under way and 
nned will more than keep ahead of the load growth and will enlarge, still further, 













percentage margin of reserve generating capacity. 
Figures are presented here for each vear, to and including 1953. That is a 





further into the future than commitments have to be made at the present 
for most of the power-plant construction. 

hur power survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute has carefully 

ced to see if the narrow margin of reserves during 1947 and 1948 had any 
irding effect on the growth of the load. We have been unable to find any 
lications of such retardation. 

{ll efforts have been made to install the best combination of steam and hvdro 

as to produce the most economical over-all power supply source. The proposed 
st. Lawrence development is basically just another source of power supply. The 

yonents for this proposed project claim economic justification on the assump- 
that it would substitute for an equivalent amount of steam capacity that 

iid otherwise be built. On this basis it would not increase the amount of 
reserves available within the area. 

From a national defense angle it would not increase the emergency reserves that 
would be available for uncertain war requirements. From a practical angle, 
there is a possibility of the opposite being true. Political persecution through 
subsidized socialized power may reduce the margin of reserves in this region as it 
has in other areas. (Testimony in the recent Congressional hearings indicates a 
very strong drive in this direction.) As examples of this effect, note the 1940-41 
power shortage in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia (this was the only power 
shortage previous to or during the war), and the power shortage in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

J. A. Krug’s statement that “Power was never too little or too late during the 
war” applies equally to the whole northeastern region as well as to all areas of 
the United States. 

In the following paragraphs I will show you what the power situation is now 
and what the plans are for the future. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


As the proposed St. Lawrence development is on the St. Lawrence River 
between New York State and the Province of Ontario, Canada, New York Sta: 
would be the area in the United States most affected by the proposed developm 
It is therefore appropriate to first consider the New York State power-supply 
situation. 

The power supply of New York State is furnished through a number of i: 
vidual power companies. As shown on the attached map (A), these compa: 
are quite effectively interconnected within themselves and with each other. 1 
operation is well coordinated and for all practical purposes, the power systems 
the State are operated as a unit. The power companies in this State have | 
in the forefront in development of hydroelectric power, ranking sixth in 
United States on the basis of kilowatt development per square mile. See tab 
lation (B). 

Altogether 1,160,000 kilowatts of hydro has been develop d in New York Stat 


some 500,000 kilowatts of this is at Niagara Fali: There is approximat 
4,800,000 kilowatts of steam capacitv. As indicated previously, this eombir 
tion of hydro and steam has resulted from the needs of providing the most econ 


eal power supply from all sources available and when all facts and costs w 
taken into account. 

The power supply installed and planned for is given in the following tabulatio: 
I am showing it for about average hydro conditions and for the worst hydro 
conditions, 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State 


IF MEDIAN HYDRO CONDITIONS PREVAIL 
[In kilowatts] 








Actual Expected and planned for 
1948 1949 1950 195] 1952 195 
Capability of generating equipment 4, 520, 000 6, 146, 000 | 6,397,000 | 6,845,000 | 7,175, 0 
Yearly peak load L 5 : | 5, 5, 482, 000 | 5,716, 000 | 5,932, 000 | 6, 164, 00 
Marvin of reserves_- an | 498, 000 | 631. 000 664, 000 OS1, 000 | 931, 000 | 1, O11, OF 
Percent margin --._......-..-- Se, 9.9 | 12.5 12.1 | 11.9 | 15.4 | f 
| \ | i | 
IF ADVERSE HYDRO CONDITIONS PREVAIL 

Capability of generating equipment peed 6, 039, 000 | 6, 290, 000 | 6,378, 000 | 7, 068, 00 
Yearly peak mae. = 8 : ; 5, 482, 000 | 5,716,000 | 5,932,000 | 6, 164, 00 
Margin of resers —_ aie 557, 000 574,000 | = 806, 000 904, 00r 
Percent margin. jonuees ees e LaPeer — 10, 2 10.0 13.6 14.7 


Notre.—These statistics are the very latest from the individual companies as 
presented to the power survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute for 
the Semiannual Survey Conference, April 13-14, 1950. They represent the sum- 
mation of the facts from the executives responsible for operation and plannin: 
The capability of the generating equipment represents the best judgment as to 
the individual system load that can be carried on the present powerhouses ar 
on the additions planned for. Through the year 1952, the figures give the 
sapabilitv of the actual equipment installed and authorized. For 1958, it also 
includes the contemplated capability which has not as yet been authorized. 

For quite a period after the war, the electrical equipment manufacturers wer 
so loaded with orders that deliveries of boilers, turbines, and most other equip- 
ment took 3 years or more. This backlog of orders, as is shown in the Seventh 
Semiannual Report of the Power Survey Committee of the Edison Flectrie Insti- 
tute, has now been reduced to 2 vears or less. It is therefore not now necess 
to place orders for electrical equipment for deliveries of more than 2 years in tly 
future. 

Inasmuch as the hydro capability is affected by the rainfall, the tables are 
shown for both median (about average) and adverse hydro conditions. The peaks 
given are the sum of the individual company peaks. The average day load is 
considerably below these peaks. It is to be noted that the New York State 
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margin available for emergencies, maintenance, and load growth is increasing 
from approximately 500,000 kilowatts in 1948 to over 1,000,000 kilowatts in 1953 
under median hydro conditions and to 900,000 kilowatts in 1953 under adverse 
hydro conditions. 

“The estimates of the capability or firm power that can be depended upon from 
the St. Lawrence has varied from 500,000 kilowatts to 700,000 kilowatts. As 
illustrations see table (C) and sheets (D) 1, 2, and 3. Any output greater than 
its actual capability would be of a temporary nature and must have steam plants 
standing by to pick up the load when the water is not available. For the purpose 
of this report I will use the figure of 570,000 kilowatts, as claimed by some previous 
proponents, as the capabilities or firm power of the proposed St. Lawrence devel- 
opment, This is less than one-tenth of the capability that will be available in 
New York State in 1953. It is just over half of the 1953 margin for reserves. 
See chart (FE). 

rhe propos id deve lopment would take care of about 3 vears’ crowth for New 


Yor k State. 








COMBINED AREA OF NEW YORK STATE AND NEW ENGLAND (EXCLUDING MAINE) 

















Now let us see what the situation is when we combine New York State with 

» interconnected New England area. 

The power supply in New England, excluding Maine, is quite effectively inter- 
eonnected and coordinated within New England and with New York State. An 
mergenev interconnection has been constructed into Maine but otherwise Maine 

not a part of this picture. The power supply situation for the combined New 
York State-New England area (excluding Maine) is given in the following tabu- 


{ 


ition and also shown on chart (F). 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State and New England 
(excluding Mati 





IF MEDIAN HYDRO CONDITIONS PREVAITI 








ADVERSE HYDRO CONDITIONS PREVAIL 





ting 9, 494, OOF 


lv peak load §, 305, 00 s 15, 000 & O77, 000 } mw 
1, JS? " 1, 340, 000 1, 566, O00 1, 651, 000 


margin ‘ 14.5 15. 5 17.4 l 






The notes following the tabulation for New York State apply for this combined 
area as well. 

The New England area alone has a greater margin of reserves than the claimed 
capability of St. Lawrence. The New York-New England area has a very ample 
margin of reserves at the present time and by 1953 this percentage margin will 
be above the average percentage for the country as a whole. The St. Lawrence 
project would provide for less than 2 years’ growth for New York State and New 
England. 

That there is little logical reason for any of this power to be delivered into New 
England is shown by the Federal Power Commission’s Release No. 4332 dated 
July 11, 1949, where the staff of the Federal Power Commission is quoted as 
follows: 

“Considering the possibility of New England States receiving power from the 
St. Lawrence project, the FPC staff said that the amount of power that might be 
available to New England would be relatively small when compared with the 
region’s total power requirements. * * * 
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“With respect to the cost of St. Lawrence power, the staff said that * * * 
the effect on the region’s over-all power costs would be negligible because of t}y 
low ratio of St. Lawrence power that would be available.” 

Physical delivery of power from the St. Lawrence into New England would 
require duplicate equipment and uneconomical operation. 

On October 7, 1944, the Special Committee To Investigate Industrial Decen- 
tralization headed by Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, issued a report entitled 
“A Graphic Guide to Decentralization” in which they purported to show th, 
this area of New York and New England was overpopulatec and ove rdevelope: 
As shown in the previous paragraphs, the power companies of the area are 101 
letting this report influence their decisions but rather are preparing for the con- 
tinuation of the past excellent development. 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


We will now consider the whole northeastern region extending from the tip 
Maine to the District ef Columbia. 

From time to time it has been claimed that this whole area would be receivi 
St. Lawrence power. As is shown in the following tabulation which con 
directly from page 5 of the Seventh Semiannua! Power Survey, April 1950, by 1 
electric power survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute, (see attached 
tabulation (G)) there is no power shortage in this area. There is an excell: 
margin of reserves, and it is increasing each vear through the period of the surve 
It is the policy of the power companies to see that these margins are maintain 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, northeastern region, District 
Columbia to Canada 
IF MEDIAN HYDRO CONDITIONS PREVAIL 


[In kilowatts} 














j Actual Expected and planned for 
| yous | «199 ~«6©|)«6(1990 «|| «S95 S| Ss 952 1953 
Capacity of padi aro __| 14,411, 000) 15, 663,000) 16,813,000 17,850, 000, 18, 524, 000 19, 366, (0 


_.| 13, 090, 000) 13, 338, 000) 14, 298,000 15,879,000) 15, 531, 000 16, 207, 0 
| 1,321,000 2,325,000 2,515,000 2,971,000 2,993,000 3, 159, Uv 
| 10. - 7.4 17.6 20.0) ta 19. 5 


IF ADVERSE HYDRO CONDITIONS PREVAIL 


Yearly peak load___- ; 
Di argie Of PeserVES.......<nacoccescce- 
Percent margin. .................- 

















| | 
| 16,623,000 17,659,000! 18, 334, 000/19, 175, Au 
SN ‘ | 14, 298,000, 14, 879, 000) 15, 531, 000) 16, 207, 00 
Margin eee ae ee aan 2,325,000 2,780,000, 2,803,000) 2, 968, 000 
Percent margin.........-..---------- | RAO REA, EPRI 16. 3, 18. 7 18 0} 18 
| | I 


a peak cod see: 








The percentage margins for the northeastern region is above the average for 
the United States. (See chart attached (H).) The margin of reserves for the 
region will be approximately five times the claimed capability of St. Lawrence. 
When considering against the region, the proposed construction of St. Lawrence 
would defer the equivalent installation of steam capability by almost one year. 


SUMMARY 


1. There is no power shortage in the northeastern region and plans call for 
increasing the present 2,500,000 kilowatt margin of reserves to over 3,000,000 
kilowatt margin of reserves for the yearly peak of 1953. 

2. For the postwar period to and including 1953, the power companies in thi 
Northeast are installing over 6,000,000 kilowatts of additional capacity. Of this, 
New York State is adding 2,200,000 kilowatts and New England 1,300,000 kilo- 
watts. The balance is in the other Northeastern States. 

3. At the most, the proposed St. Lawrence development would substitute for 
an equivalent amount of steam capacity. 

4. The proposed St. Lawrence development would constitute a minor part of 
the present installed power supply of New York State—570,000 kilowatts St. 
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Lawrence capability against New York State’s present 6,100,000 kilowatt 
capability. 

5. From a national defense angle St. Lawrence would not increase the amount 
of reserves available for unforeseen defense loads. 

6. If the St. Lawrence development were used for political persecution of the 
power companies, it may be detrimental to an over-all preparedness program by 
preventing the installation of sufficient steam capacity to maintain the proper 
reserves. 

7. The Senate report of the McCarran committee on reconversion dated 
October 7, 1944, lists the New York and New England area as overdeveloped 
and overpopulated. However, the power companies have not subscribed to this 
view and have not let it affect their planning for a continuation of the present 
rapid growth. 

8. The Federal Power Commission’s staff has stated that the amount of St 
Lawrence power that might be assigned to New England would be so small that 
its effect on New England’s power situation would be insignificant. This, of 
course, holds true to other areas. 


(Sheet 


Developed hydroelectric power in the 10 most highly developed States in the United 
Slates 


[Public utility and industrial hydroelectric capacity, not including nonelectrified water power] 


Population, 


Kilowatts 


Kilowatt, 


Rank ! | State July “ mee of hydro capacity 

| (in thou- capacity per square 

| sand — mile 

j 
ON ESS ae e 545 32.0 
2 | Si ea AR IRS Us 2, 453 1, 27.9 
3 | Massachusetts___.~--- Sed osicbs seas 4, 704 26.7 
28 "i= sciidintenotanaamad 2,118 25. 7 
SO See Spiahbiitndvinpdeeatatieian . 3, 140 1, 25.4 
6 | New York SPE ee RS PE EEE 14, 357 1,2 4.9 
7 | South Carolina = 4 Eas" 1, 960 21.8 
8 | Connecticut 2 aananes innagaianae 2, 00S 20.9 
9 | Alabama ‘ * 2, 839 19.4 
10 | Vermont- .-. saialabteate 374 8.8 








! Based on developed capacity per square mile. 


Source of data: Area—U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, as reported in 1948 Statistical 
Abstract of United States. Population—U. 8. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 14. Hydro capacity—Federa] Power Commission, Production of Electric Energy and 
Capacity of Generating Plants, 1948. 


(Sheet C 


From the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, reports prepared by Gov- 
ernment agencies for a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on questions raised during the debate on Senate Joint Resolution 111 (80th Cong,; 
2d sess.). 

{Average output) 














Minimum | Average | Maximum 
Month | water-supply | water-supply | water-supply 

é | year, 1954 | year, 1593 | year, 1561 
BE oo ok ah cade sadecobdeeunnthbmodn 509, 000 | 553, 000 596, 000 
February - sailor 501, 000 | 556, 000 | 616, 000 
a See " 541, 000 | 597, 000 | 693, 000 
peace aal te Relies eee ee 592, 000 715, 000 857, 000 
__ _ cepa ORE a ee 607, 000 | 797, 000 | 877, 000 
aoe 614, 000 572, 000 911, 000 
July -_. nopsirGieetaieidd 606, 000 842, 000 004, 000 
SG Ete aE ails RS 599, 000 786, 000 891, 000 
September_. 579, 000 74, 000 | 870, 000 
October. _._- ; = 570, GOO 74Y, 000. R55, 000 
November_____- = ee 559, 000 717, 000°} 346, 000 
TT aE PTET a 555, 000 638, 000 774, 000 





- 
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(Sheet D-1) 
Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Basin, hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 79th Cong., 2d sess. on 8. J. Res. 104, Feb, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, March 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 9, 1946] 





Page 38: Testimony of Leland Olds. 

“The development of power which I have indicated will make possible a pro 
duction of energy, electric energy, from the total project, including both United 
States and Canadian plants, of 12,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours in an average 
water vear. In an adverse water vear under adverse conditions, the total pro- 
duction will approximate 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

‘Turning to the proposed’ power plant on the United States side of the boundary, 
which will be used by the State of New York through its power authority, it is 
proposed to install in that plant a generating capacity of 940,500 kilowatts. 
This will provide a capacity at times of minimum head of about 700,000 kilowatts, 
and will provide in terms of continuous power 570,000 kilowatts. In other words, 


it will be possible to get 570,000 kilowatts at all times, continuously out of this 


pro] et insofar as the United States side of the boundary is concer ed. 





1 ‘ ry T No 99 
Pace 14 The Li eau 
; 


Ve ‘ " 
| ail 
id with the head of Barnhart Island and a powerhouse extending from the foot 
% 


of Barnhart Island to the Canadian 


Dam near Massena connecting the American m 


i - 





hoi Those structures would create the 
pool and head for the development of power and for navigation. The Barnhart 
Island powerhouse is the largest single feature of the International Rapids seetior 
project. As now proposed it would comprise a structure 3,585 feet long and 180 
feet wide straddling the international boundary. Thirty-six units having a com- 
bined installed capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower at 81-foot head would.be con- 


structed, one-half of which would be on the American side and one-half on tl 


Canadian side. Thus the amount of power to be developed would be divided 

equally between the two countries. The observed average mean monthly out- 

flow from 1860 and 1940 inclusive, is 237,000 cubie feet a second, varying from a 
1 


maximum of 314,000 to a minimum of 144,009.” 


Page 8: “It should be noted that the potential electric o itputs are linked 
intimately with the scheme of regulation or control used, and under actual condi- 
tio somewhat aiferent output ay be obtained Under the presently pro- 
posed se me of regulation suggested for initial operation, w r river flow veloci- 
ties and chang in water levels are to be kept co tant as possible to avoid 
formation of frazil ice and breaking up of surface ice. It is quite possible that 
actual operations may demonstrate greater Outpul po ibilitic , particul iriy a&s 
related to the dependable capacity of the project. The principal requirements of 
the suggested method of regulation designated as ‘‘ Regulation Method No. 5” 


ire as follows: 

(1) To keep the fluctuation of the level of Lake Ontario within 
would have occurred in the past, assuming a continuous diver 
feet) at Chicago and present outlet conditions. 

(2) To maintain the lower water levels of Montreal Harbor. 

“(3) To maintain without material changes low-water flows during the period 
December 15 to March 31 in order that the difficulties of winter operation of the 
power plants may not be aggravated. 

““(4) To maintain during the first half of April flows no greater than would 
naturally oceur, in order to avoid the danger of aggravating the spring rise during 
the break up of the ice below Montreal. 

““(5) To avoid any material increase in the amount and duration of high river 
flows during May in order not to increase or lengthen the period of high-water 
levels in Lake St. Louis during the flood season in the Ottawa River. 





1¢ range that 
3,200 second- 








1 The diversion now authorized by the Supreme Court of the United States is 1,500 second-feet in addition 
to domestic pumpage. The combined quantity approximates 3,200 second-feet. 
































ee 
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‘*(6) To keep the fluctuations in mean monthly discharges within the existing 
limits. 

‘*(7) To hold back the natural excess outflow during the early summer mont 
in order to raise the levels of Lake Ontario. 

“(8) To secure the maximum dependable flow throughout the vear for power 
purposes.” 

(Sheet D-—3 

{Eighth annual report of the Power Authority of the State of New York forthe yearended December 31, 1938 


Page 103. Regulation of Lake Ontario: 

“When the joint board of engineers considered the possibility of regulation fo 
the benefit of the proposed power developments in the International Rapids sectio 
of the St. Lawrence River, they limited their analysis to regulation of Lake 
Ontario. The objectives they sought to achieve through regulation of this leve 
were as follows: 

“(a) To keep the fluctuations of the levels of Lake Ontario within the le. 
that it has had in the past. 


“(b) To maintain, without impairment, the low-water levels of Montreal! 
Harbor. 
“(c) To maintain low flows during the winter period December 15 to March 3) 


in order that the difficulties of winter power operation may not be aggravated 

“(dZ) To maintain flows during the first half of April no greater than would 
naturally occur in order to avoid the danger of aggravating the spring rise during 
the breaking of the ice below Montreal. 

“(e) To avoid any material increase in the amount and duration of the hig 
discharges during May, in order not to aggravate high water heights in Lake St 
Louis during the Ottawa floods. 

“(f) To hold back the natural excess outflow during the early summer months 
in order to raise the ordinary levels of Lake Ontario. 

“(g) To secure the maximum dependable flow throughout the year for powe: 
operation.”” (Report of Joint Board of Engineers on St. Lawrence Waterwa) 
Project, p. 118, par. 198 
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POWER SUPPLY 
PEAK LOAD AND RESERVE MARGIN 


NEW YORK STATE 


PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 
FIRM CAPACITY, 570 000 KW. CONSTRUCTION TIME 7 YEARS & 
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POWER SUPPLY 
PEAK LOAD AND RESERVE MARGIN 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
(EXCEPT MAINE) 


PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 3 
FIRM CAPACITY, $70 000 KW. CONSTRUCTION TIME 7 YEARS £ 
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Summary of capability Peak load Margins of re serve Federal Power Commiss 
regions—1948-53 median hydro conditions 


[From Seventh Semiannual Electric Power Survey, April 1950, EET, p. 5] 


Per- . Per- 
U4U 9 
194 cent 1950 cent 


gion I: 

Capability 

Peak load 

Margin of reserve._..- , 321 
Percent reserve 10. 1 

tegion I] 
Capability 10,448 12, 010 
Peak load 10,043 10, 385 
Margin of reserve | 5 
Percent reserve é 4.0 
tegion II 

Capability 7, 701 

Peak load 7, 403 
Margin of reserve 208 
Percent reser : 4.0 
gion 1V 

Capability é 7, 112 

Peak load ne 5 6, 830 
Margin of res 282 
Percent reserve 4.1 

on V: 

‘apability 3. 540 

‘eak load 3, 162 


irgin of re 


Margin of re 
Percent reser 
gion VII 
Capability 
Peak load 
Margin of re 
Percent reser 
division 
ipability 
‘ak load 
irgin of res 
‘reent rt “rT 
West division 

Capability 

Peak load 

M 


rein of re 


\ 


' 
i 


ist 
( 
I 
I 


Percent reser 
Region VIII 


Capahbili 


irgin of re 


Percent resery 
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Sum mary of capabu ty Peak load Margi ns of reserve Federal Power Comn sian 
regions 1950-458, adverse hydro conditio 


[From Seventh Semiannual Electric Power Survey, April 1950, EET, } 





1950 Per- 1951 Pe 1952 } : 
cent cent ( t ent 
Region I: 
Capability 7.4 17, 659 6.2 18, 334 s ] 7 H 
Peak load 7.2 14,879 4.1 15, 531 ! lt 7 +. 4 
Margin of reserve i 2 7R0 2 £03 2 O68 
Percent of reserve 18.7 18. 0 18.3 





Region Il 
























Capability : 13. O76 00 8 1 15. 197 7 619 28 
Peak load 11, 127 7.1 sS 12,44 5.7 l CS 5 
Margin of reserve 1.049 . ‘ 
Percent of reserve 17.5 22,2 19.2 
Region U1: 
Capability = : 9, OF1 8.3 10,100 | 11.6 11.450 33.4 12. 316 ’ 
Peak load £ 805 | 12.0 9.722 | 10.4 10, 664 97 11. 410 
Margin of reserve 24¢ vi “Re 906 
Percent of reserve 2.8 3.9 7.4 7.9 
Region IV: 
Capability eS § 800 | 12.3 9 56 S24 57 10, 27¢ { 
Peak load 7,@1 5. 6 - RS 0 8. O34 1.8 
Margin of reserve 1, OSS 1 1.34 
Percent of reserve j 14.1 14. 5 15 15 
Region V: 
Capability cad m 4,887 | 15.4 5.840 | 19.5 6, 6 6, 92 8.2 
Peak load _ 3, 929 11.7 1 206 a6 4 g 2 1. O46 Me 
* Margin of reserve O58 1 AT4 1 1 97 
nt of reserve rs 24.4 36.9 3s. ¢ 3u.Y 
Capability aa : 2 24 | 11.4 2 493 | 13.1 ® 6] 5 | { 
Peak load 1, S58 7.6 2 009 g ] 144 6.7 
Margin of reserve ; 346 {S4 oF G4 
Percent of reserve 18.6 24.1 22.2 m 
Region VII 
Capability 4 612 9] 4 R23 16 is { x 4 5 O4 
Peak load 4,09, uu », 314 6.3 5 6.4 6. 02 
Marvin of reserve tx! 101 124 . 
Percent of reserve 7.4 9. 2 , 14 
East Division 
Capability O76 9.4 1,131 15.9 1 S 1 14.8 
Peak load Qo! &.7 969 7.5 16 ( 1s 
Margin of reserve 7 162 243 
Percent of reserve 5.5 16.7 ! 29 
West Divisior 
Capability , 636 ; 3. 492 1.5 mid) 10.8 1 624 1 
Peak load 1, 0% 10. 2 4.345 6.1 { G8 4 Onn ‘ 
A CSET Ve tH 653 f 
reserve 11.2 15.0 . 6. 
Ri 
6, 754 { 7, 497 11.0 7, 834 4 7, 04 
Peak load 5. 670 7.9 6, 120 7.9 fi, SAA 7. ( 6,9 
Margin of rve 1. OS4 | 377 1. DS4 O14 
Percent of reserve 19. 1 22. 5 if 14 ¢ 
tal Ur State 
Cay \ 66, OOF Rf 71, 840 gS 7fi, S*® 7 . FI 
Pr 1 5e, 399 8.3 62, 202 6.5 ‘ ‘ é 69. R44 
\ escrve 600s 4, 63S l 7 (¥ 
Percent of reserve 13.0 15.5 ; a) 


§1181—51—pt. 2-—-26 
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POWER SUPPLY 
PEAK LOAD AND RESERVE MARGIN 


NORTH EAST REGION 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO MAINE 


(INCLUSIVE) 
F.P.C "REGION T° 


PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT POERRy 
FIRM CAPACITY, 570 000 KW. CONSTRUCTION TIME 7 YEARS BESS 














iF WATER SUPPLY 1S NORMAL 
y " « " AOVERSE——* 
(SEE FOOTNOTE) 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 


RESERVE MARGINS | NORMAL WATER SUPPLY 176% 20.0% 
IN PERCENT OF PEAK LOAD (ADVERSE . ad 16. 3% 87% 
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© PoWER SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED 
St. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


(By C. W. Mayott) 
(Revised as of March 22, 1951) 









SUMMARY 









I. The northeastern region is not a power-shortage area. 
II. The placing of over 250,000 kilowatts of additional defense loads in New 
York State has caused the 1951 and 1952 margin of power reserves to be low in 
that area. However, the reserve margins from adjacent areas will take care of 
the load until the new equipment is in service in New York State. 

III. All areas in the Northeast are adding new power-generating equipment in 
sufficient quantities to give a very good margin in 1953. 

IV. New England is adding over 750,000 kilowatts. New York State is adding 
over 1,800,000 kilowatts. The New Jersey-eastern Pennsylvania area is adding 
over 1,700,000 kilowatts. 

V. The capability (the ability to carry the system’s load) is over 3,500,000 
kilowatts for New England; 6,200,000 kilowatts for New York State; and 5,800,000 
kilowatts for the New Jersey-eastern Pennsylvania area. 

VI. St. Lawrence prime capacity has been placed at approximately 570,000 
kilowatts according to various governmental reports, or about one-seventh of the 
electric power additions that are being made in the Northeast in the next 3 years. 

VII. It would take from 5 to 7 years to build the St. Lawrence project so the 
earliest it could be available to carry any load would be 1956. 

VIII. At the best, St. Lawrence will have little effect on the margin of power 
reserves, for if it is built an equivalent amount of steam capacity will merely be 
deferred until a later date. If it makes private financing difficult, it may result 
in a very material reduction in the margin of reserves. 

IX. Speaking specifically of New England, there is no power shortage in that 
area and the new generating capacity to be added through 1953 will increase the 
margin of reserves. 

X. The power systems in New England, New York, New Jersey, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and down through to Washington, D. C., are well coordinated. The 
interconnection tie lines are being increased or enlarged as fast as can be 


economically justified. 





















REPORT 


The attached report on the power situation in the Northeast written in June 
1950 outlined the situation as it was developing under peacetime conditions. 
Since then the Korean War has started and we are working under a preparedness 
program. This, of course, will affect the future peaks. In anticipation of new 
defense loads, the power companies in the area have pushed ahead their program 
of new capacity. Under ordinary circumstances, some of this new capacity 
would have been ordered at a later date, i. e., if peacetime conditions had continued 
to prevail. 

In the latter part of December 1950, the power companies prepared a new 
survey showing the revised estimates of the probable peaks, of the capability, 
and of the generating equipment that is to be installed. In order to show the 
difference between the peacetime situation as it appeared in June 1950 and the 
situation as it appeared in December 1950, I have tabulated the data as of 


December 1950. 














Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State 





{In kilowatts} 












Actual, expected and planned for— 


1953 

















1950 1951 


















000 | 6,775, 000 | 7, 973, 000 
0, 000 | 6, 355, 000 | 6, 960, 000 
000 


420, 000 1, 013, 000 
+14.5 


If median hydro conditions prevail: 
Load-carrying capability of generating equipment-_-_...........-- 
Yearly peak load __.__-- 
—— of reserves for maintenance, emergencies and additional Jd 
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To more fully show the New York State situation for 1951, 1952, and 1953. | 
am including appendix A which is a chart for New York State showing the monthly 
capability, load-maintenance outage, and new large defense loads, as well a 
scheduled new construction. It shows how well the utilities in New York Stats 
are planning to carry their loads. 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State and New England 
excluding Maine 


{In kilowatts] 


Actual, expected, and planned for— 


1950 1951 1953 


If median hydro conditions prevail: j 
Load-carrying capability of generating equipment . ...| 9,467,000 | 10, 449, 000 12, 232, 000 
Yearly peak load 8, 745, 000 9, 575, 000 10, 368, 000 
Margin of reserves for maintenance, emergencies and additional | 

load a : a ‘ : 3 722, 874, 000 1, 864, 000 
Percent margin. —. J : +-8.: +9.1 | +18.0 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, Northeastern Region, District of 
Columbia to Canada 


[In kilowatts] 


Actual, expected, and planned for— 


1950 1951 1953 


f median hydro condit 
, , 


4080 CATT 


ving ecapab y renerating equipment : : 16. 958. 000 18. 442 000 21, 667, 000 
irlv peak load 15, 507, 000 16, 804, 000 18, 505, 000 


ro 
forgin of reserves for maintenance, emergencies and additional 

load . ? ie a eet 1,451, 0 1, 638, 000 3, 162, 000 
Percent margin ‘ t 9.7 +17. 1 


ai 


In the tabulations above, the margins as given are for maintenance, emergencies, 


and load growth. It is possible that additional war loads may reduce these 
margins. While the margins are relatively small for 1951 and 1952, the electrie 
power equipment now on order will materially increase this margin through 1953. 
The installation of new power-generating equipment will, of course, depend upon 
the ability of the manufactures to obtain the necessary materials and their being 
allowed to construct the equipment for the power companies. 

It should be noted that claims have been made that we now have a purported 
power shortage and that the St. Lawrence project would alleviate the claimed 
ble on page 3 shows that New York State alone is planning to 
install more capacity during the vears 1951, 1952, and 1953 than three times the 
size of St. Lawrence’s 570,000 kilowatts of prime capacity. In the whole North- 
east the equivalent of seven St. Lawrences is being installed in the same period. 
If construction were started at once, St. Lawrence would not be available for sup- 
ply for 5 to 7 years. The construction of St. Lawrence will not increase the 
margin of reserves in New York State for it would only replace the equivalent of 
electric power stations that would otherwise be constructed somewhere else in 
the State. 


situation. The ta 


POWER SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Inasmuch as claims have been made that a power-shortage emergency in New 
England requires the development of St. Lawrence in order to save that area, it 
is well to show the actual situation in New England as a separate area, 

Aithough Maine has an emergency interconnection with the rest of New England 
it has not been considered as a possible user of St. Lawrence power and is therefore 
excluded from the following tabulations and charts. 
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Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New E l, excluding Ma?) 


{In kilowatts] 


If median hydro conditions prevail 

Load-carrying capability of generating equipment 

Yearly peak load 

Margin of reserves for maintenance, emergencies and additior 
load 

Percent margin 


A more complete pict ire oO] he i | i mith power 


d is shown it ampper 
From this tabulation an » chart it i uite apparent 
power deficit in New Enegla have not been based upo 
postwar construction program of over 1,000,000 kilowatt 
New Engiand area is keeping well up to the demands for power and 
good margin of reserves for 1953. The 1954 program of additi 
underway as there is still plenty of time to do the planning, 
et the new power equipment in service to take ¢: : 
loads whieh will occur in 1954. As far as St. Lawrenes “on ned, 
New England is insignificant as was so frankly stated by the Federal Power ¢ 
mission in its release No, 4332 dated July 11, 1949. This statement is given 
page 6 of the attached June 1950 report. To get any of this St. Lawrence power 
into New England would require duplicate and independently ~perated lines fr 
St. Lawrence clear to that small area in New England whose !vad it was intended 
toecarry. These separately operated power supply lines wouid not be coordinated 
With the main power system. The set-up would be economically unsound 
Insofar as New Eneland is concerned, an important factor affecting 
supply is Government allocation of material 
capacity or; ! i t 
capacity wi 


expediency mit as determing 


done effectively. If this latter 
required to waive some 

ing, in good shape. T 

“apacity if it desires a cood 
‘apacity allocations to promot: 


promote industrial development 


ELECTRIC Pe 


See map in report of June 1950 attached for interconnections 

For over 20 vears the power companies 
nected and have coordinated the operation of their generating tems. JT 
interconnection tie lines in the area have increased in capacity as rapidly 
as could be economically justified. Upper New York State utilities are inter- 
connected with each other and with the power companies in the New England 
srea through a pair of 110,000-volt transmission lines into Massachusetts and a 
single 66,000-volt transmission line into Connecticut. The power companies in 
upper New York State are also interconnected with the power companies in New 
York City through a pair of 132,000-volt transmission lines. The power genera- 
tion of the power companies of New York State has been coordinated for a long 
time. The New York State power systems have been coordinated with that of 
New England for about 20 vears. 

There are three transmission lines interconnecting the power systems in New 
York State with those in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. The operation 
of these power systems has been coordinated whenever conditions warranted. 
It must be remembered that the load in New England and New York is over 
9,000,000 kilowatts while that in the eastern Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland- 
Washington area is over 7,000,000 kilowatts. With additional defense load 


f 
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APPENDIX A 
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APPENDIX B 
POWER SUPPLY 
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being placed in New York State, coordination of the whole area would be on a 
continuous basis. Steam powerhouses, which constitute 80 percent of the power 
generating capability, have been and are being installed as close to the load as 
is econimically feasible. This requires a minimum of capacity for intercon- 
nections and entails a® minimum of line losses. Coordination in this whole 
Northeast area has been very effective and dependable. The construction of 
St. Lawrence or its equivalent firm capability in steam would not affect the 
coordination for basically St. Lawrence would be only a minor block of the 
capacity that is to be installed in the area during the next 5 to 8 vears. 


CLARENCE W. MAYOTT 


My name is Clarence W. Mavott of West Hartford, Conn. T was graduated 
from Rensselaer Polytechnie Institute in 1911 as an electrica ngvineer From 
that date to the present I have been actively engag in the utility business, 
Part of my record is as follows: 

Twenty vears, manager of the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange. 
1 | 


c 


of power 


Chi f of power pooling, Power Branch, War Produ ‘tion Boar j: ehi » 


supply, Southeast and Southwest, Office of War Utilities, War Production 


Board, 1942-45: deputy chief of power supply, Office of War Utilities, 
War Production Board, 1945; consultant for EKeonomie Cooneration 
Administration on power supply of France, 1949: vice chairman, power 
survey committee, Edison Electric Institute, 1947 to date 
president, The Hartford Electric Light Co., 1945 to date; and fellow, 
American Institute of Flectrical Engineers. 

. am presenting vou with a copy of my report on the power situation in the 
North-east with reference to the proposed St. Lawrence development. Iam also 
presenting you with a copy of the eighth semiannual electric power survey of the 
Edison FEleetrie Institute. This gives a picture of the power situation for the 
United States as of October 1950. It gives specific information relative to the 
Northeast, Federal Power Commission, region I, which can be used as a check 
against mv report. The ninth semiannual survey is just now being completed. 
T am also presenting vou with a copy of the 1049 statistical bulletin of the Edison 


iwsistant to the 


Electrie Institute. This bulletin contains a great deal of information relative to 
the power supply in the United States and has considerable st ies which can 
be used in cheek iyainst the power supplv in the Northeas 

\fter reading t summary of my report on the power situat inthe Northeast 
with refere he proposed St. Lawrence development, I will explain the two 
wall charts which are duplicates*of the charts A and B of mv report as revised, 
March 22, 1951. Then, I will review the report 


T 


Mr. Lancapr. It is repetitious? 

Mr. Mayorr. Most of it, because this report of June 1950 was the 
situation of those areas for that time. The data T read vou is the up- 
to-date data, including the new capacity that has been ordered and 
the new load that is coming in. 

Mr. Larcapr. How about the statements contained in the report, 
excluding the statistical data? Would vou like to read that? 

Mr. Mayorr. You mean, read the statement as to the statistical 
data? 

Mr. Larcape. Excluding that which you have already presented 
to the committee. 

Mr. Mayort. I will do that, sir. 

Mr. Larcapr. If you wish. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 


THE POWER SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


Tt is the purpose of this report to show the power situation in the 
northeastern region of the United States and to indicate the actual 
relationships of the proposed St. Lawrence development to this power 
supply. The existing power companies within the area have been 
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and are continuing to adequately take care of the power needs of the 
area. 

The small margins of reserves in 1947 and 1948 were not caused by 
lack of foresight and planning but rather to the great postwar increase 
in the use of power at a time when the power companies were making 
all efforts to catch up with the power building program after the termi- 
nation of the necessary war restrictions. As I will show in the 
report, there is no power shortage in the Northeast. The margin of 
reserves 1s ample, and is relativelv larger in the Northeast than in 
the United States as a whole. New construction now under way and 
planned will more than keep ahead of the load growth and will en- 
large, still further, the percentage margin of reserve generatin; 
capacity. 

Figures are presented here for each vear, to and including 1953. 
That is a little farther into the future than commitments have to be 
made at the present time for most of the power-piant construction. 

I will call attention here to the fact that that, vou see, was about 
9 months previous to this other report, or a little over 6 months 


previous to the other report, and the situation very materially change: 
as to load and the capability, and most of the equipment for 1953 is 
practically all now on order. 

Our power survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute has 
carefully checked to see if the narrow margin of reserves during 1947 
and 1948 had any retarding effect on the growth of the load. We 
have been unable to find any indications of such retardation. 

All efforts have been made to install the best combination of steam 
and hydro so as to produce the most economical! over-all power-supply 
source. ‘The proposed St. Lawrence development is basically just 
another source of power supply. The proponents for this proposed 
project claim economic justification on the assumption that it would 
substitute for an equivalent amount of steam capacity that would 
otherwise be built. On this basis it would not increase the amount of 
reserves available within the area. 

From a national-defense angle it would not increase the emergency 
reserves that would be available for uncertain war requirements. 
From a practical angle, there is a possibility of the opposite being 
true. Political persecution through subsidized socialized power may 
reduce the margin of reserves in this region as it has in other areas. 
(Testimony in the recent congressional hearings indicates a very strong 
drive in this direction.) As examples of this effect, note the 1940-41 
power shortage in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia (this was the 
only power shortage previous to or during the war), and the power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest. 

J. A. Krug’s statement that “power was never too little or too late 
during the war” applies equally to the whole Northeastern region as 
well as to all areas of the United States. 

In the following paragraphs I will show you what the power situa- 
tion is now and what the plans are for the future. 





NEW YORK STATE 





As the proposed St. Lawrence development is on the St. Lawrence 
River between New York State and the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
New York State would be the area in the United States most affected 
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by the proposed development. It is therefore appropriate to first 
consider the New York State power-supply situation. 

The power supply of New York State is furnished through a number 
of individual power companies. As shown on the attached map—that 
is the same map that is on the wall—these companies are quite 
effectively interconnected within themselves and with each other. 
The operation is well coordinated and, for all practical purposes, the 
power systems of the State are operated as a unit. The power com- 
panies in this State have been in the forefront in development of 
hydroelectric power, ranking sixth in the United States on the basis 
of kilowatt development per square mile. See tabulation (B). 

Altogether 1,160,000 kilowatts of hydro has been developed in New 
York State; some 500,000 kilowatts of this is at Niagara Falls. There 
is approximately 4,800,000 kilowatts of steam capacity. As indicated 
previously, this combination of hydro and steam has resulted from 
the needs of providing the most economical power supply from all 
sources available and when all facts and costs were taken into account. 

Now this other matter would be out of date. 

Mr. Larcape. You now turn to page 4 of that statement, excluding 
the figures you have already quoted. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. I will leave that out. 

These statistics are the very latest from the individual companies 
as presented to the power survey committee of the Edison Electric 
Institute for the semiannual survey conference, April 13-14, 1950. 
They represent the summation of the facts from the executives respon- 
sible for operation and planning. The capability of the generating 
equipment represents the best judgment as to the individual system 
load that can be carried on the present powerhouses and on the 


additions planned for. Through the vear 1952, the figures give the 
capability of the actual equipment installed and authorized. For 
1953, it also includes the contemplated capability which has not as 


yet been authorized. 
~ The 1953 program is now practically complete. 

For quite a period after the war, the electrical equipment manu- 
facturers were so loaded with orders se deliveries of boilers, turbines, 
and most other equipment took 3 years or more. This backlog of 
orders, as is shown in the sevent th se cided report of the power 
survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute, has now been 
reduced to 2 years or less. It is therefore not now necessary to placé 
orders for electrical equipment for deliveries of more than 2 years in 
the future. 

That situation has changed so that deliveries are now about 3 years. 

Inasmuch as the hydro capability is affected by the rainfall, the 
tables are shown for both median (about average) and adverse hydro 
conditions. The peaks given are the sum of the individual company 
peaks. The average day load is considerably below these peaks. 
It is to be noted that the New York State margin available for emer- 
gencies, maintenance, and load growth is increasing from approxi- 
mately 500,000 kilowatts in 1948 to over 1,000,000 kilowatts in 1953 
under median hydro conditions, and to 900,000 kilowatts in 1953 
under adverse hydro conditions. 

The estimates of the capability or firm power that can be depended 
upon from the St. Lawrence has varied from 500,000 kilowatts to 
700,000 kilowatts. Any output greater than its actual capability 
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would be of a temporary nature and must have steam plants standing 
by to pick up the load when the water is not available. For the 
purpose of this report I will use the figure of 570,000 kilowatts, as 
claimed by some previous proponents, as the capabilities or firm power 
of the proposed St. Lawrence development. This is less than one- 
tenth of the capability that will be available in New York State in 
1953. It is just over half of the 1953 margin for reserves. 

The New England area alone has a greater margin of reserves than 
the claimed capability of St. Lawrence. The New York-New England 
area has a very ample margin of reserves at the present time and by 
1953 this percentage margin will be above the average percentage for 
the country as a whole. The St. Lawrence project would provide for 
less than 2 years’ growth for New York State and New England. 

That there is little logical reason for any of this power to be delivered 
into New England is shown by the Federal Power Commission’s Re- 
lease No, 4332 dated July 11, 1949, where the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission is quoted as follows—I read that before. 

Physical delivery of power from the St. Lawrence into New England 
would require duplicate equipment and uneconomical operation 

On October 7, 1944, the Special Committee To Investigate Indus- 
trial Decentralization headed by Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, 
issued a report entitled “A Graphic Guide to Decentralization” in 
which they purported to show that this area of New York and New 
England was overpopulated and overdeveloped. As shown in the 
previous paragraphs, the power companies of eye area are not letting 
this report influence their decisions but rather are preparing for the 
continuation of the past excellent lerdal. 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


We will now consider the whole Northeastern region extending from 
the tip of Maine to the District of Columbia. 

From time to time it has been claimed that this whole area would 
be receiving St. Lawrence power. As is shown in the following tabu- 
lation which comes directly from page 5 of the seventh semiannual 
power survey, April 1950, by the electric power survey committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute, there is no power shortage in this area. 
There is an excellent margin of reserves, and it is increasing each year 
through the period of survey 

The percentage margins for the Northeastern region is above the 
average for the United States. See chart attached (H). The margin 
of reserves for the region will be approximately five times the claimed 
capability of St. Lawrence. When considering against the region, 
the proposed construction of St. Lawrence would defer the equivalent 
installation of steam capability by almost 1 year 

There are several appendixes. One is marked (B), after the map, 
which is an interesting one, showing the installed kilowatt capacity 
of hydro per square mile for the various States. 

New Hampshire is No. 1, with 32 kilowatts per square mile. 

The State of Washington is No. 2, with 27.9 kilowatts per square 
mile. 

Massachusetts is No. 3, with 26.7 kilowatts per square mile. 
Maryland is No. 4, with 25.7 kilowatts per square mile. 
Tennessee is No. 5, with 25.4 kilowatts per square mile. 
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New York State is No. 6, with 24. 9 kilowatts per square mile. 
South Carolina is No. 7, with 21.8 kilowatts per square mile. 
Connecticut is No. 8, with 20.9 kilowatts per square mile. 
Alabama is No. 9, with 19.4 kilowatts per square mile. 

Vermont is No. 10, with 18.8 kilowatts per square mile. 

Appendix C is the tabulation from the Federal Power Commission 
data submitted to a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee giving the minimum average and maximum flow in kilo- 
watts for us. In the first column the minimum shows that the flow 
of the St. Lawrence would get down to an average for the month of 
501,000 kilowatts (page 25). The maximum flow of the river which 
occurred in 1861 would have given 911,000 kilowatts throughout a 
month. The average vear varied from 553,000 to 872,000 kilowatts. 

In the first column the minimum shows that the flow of the St 
Lawrence gets down to a place where the average output in kilowatts 
for a month was 501,000 kilowatts. The maximum flow of the river, 
which occurred in 1861, would have given 911,000 kilowatts average 
throughout the whole month. The average a year went from 553,000 
kilowatts to 872,000 kilowatts. 

The rest of the appendixes show various statistics, and the last 
(appendix G) gives the tabulation of the capability and load for each 
region of the United States as presented to the seventh semiannual 
electric power survey of the Edison Electric Institute. This survey 
covered 97 percent of the industry in the United States, both public 
and private. 

Returning to the wall charts, I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the black tape reports the prime capacity of the St. Lawrence against 
the same scale as used for the charts. It is not necessary to go through 
the other documents. They contain a great amount of statistical 
data. Ihave made them a part of my report as an added check against 
the data I presented. 

I neglected to call your attention to the black patch or black tape 
on those charts. That black tape represents the capability and is the 
prime capacity of the St. Lawrence against the same scale as is used 
by the chart. Ido not know that it is necessary to go into the other 
documents, because they contain a great amount of statistical data, 
and I have put them with my report so that you can have a chance to 
check back, if you wish, against the data that I have presented. 

My very good friend Bill Miller told me once that whenever I pre- 
sented anything to Congress or the Congressmen that it was well to 
give them as much statistical data as possible, so that they could form 
their own conclusions, and that is my intention in presenting all of 
this statistical data. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayott. I would like 
to ask a question as to your statement in order to clear my own mind. 

As I analyze your statement, your main arguments in your state- 
ment as presented to this committee are that there is sufficient power 
in the Northeast to furnish all of the power necessarv for the State of 
New York and for all of the New England States all the way from 
Canada to the District of Columbia by private enterprise, and that it 
is not necessary that the St. Lawrence seaway be constructed for the 
purpose of providing additional power. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is correet, sir. 
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Mr. Larcape. You also disagree with the estimate of the power 
that might be generated by the St. Lawrence seaway project if con- 
structed as presented to this committee by the Chief of Engineers, 
General Pick, wherein he stated that there will be developed approxi- 
mately 1,818,000 kilowatts if the power project on the St. Lawrence 
were constructed. You claim, as I read from your statement, that 
the maximum amount of power that might be developed if the 
St. Lawrence project were constructed would be approximately 
500,000. 

Mr. AnGELL. That is firm power, though, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayorr. There is a difference between the installed capacity 
and the firm capacity. That is the reason why | included the tabula- 
tion which | gave you, showing the maximum and minimum flow of 
the St. Lawrence. There are times when the water coming from the 
Great Lakes is sufficient under the Federal Power Commission’s esti- 
mate to generate an average of over 900,000 kilowatts. There are 
other periods when the flow of the water coming through the Great 
Lakes to the St. Lawrence will be as low as 500,000 kilowatts. If 
the Government wishes, they could put any amount of power into 
that dam, but the actual value to the area is the minimum that they 
can depend upon. 

If we are to prepare to carry our load at all times, regardless of the 
flow of the St. Lawrence, there must be sufficient capacity in that 
whole area to carry the load when the St. Lawrence flow is at its 
minimum. If it goes to its maximum it will only shut down steam 
plants that must be ke ‘pt in preparation for the pe ‘riod when there will 
not be any flow. That, of course, is true for all of your ates I 
have not gotten into the controversy as to how much should be or 
could be installed in the St. Lawrence. I have tried to show that 
quite specifically when I used the 570,000 kilowatts of firm capacity 
which Mr. Olds had used and Mr. McWhorter had used on various 
and sundry oceasions as the firm capacity. I did not vet into that 
controversy because that was a question of installed capacity. 

Mr. Larcapre. Now, another matter that Ll am interested in and 
that has been the matter of discussion before the committee is the 
maximum distance that electric energy can be transmitted. You 
state in your statement that the existing facilities are sufficient to 
cover all of the North Atlantic States from Canada to the District of 
Columbia, and it has been testified before the committee that the 
inaximum distance that electric power can be transmitted is approxri- 
mately 350 miles. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is approximately correct. But when you trans- 
mit that distance you must go to very high voltage and expensive 
transmission lines. This is only justified if large blocks of power are 
to be transferred, particularly from hydro plants. 

You could transmit steam power that distance, but so far it has been 
more economical to transport the coal than it is to transport the 
power over wires. 

I did not intend to give you the impression that power was trans- 
mitted the whole length of the Northeast systems. 

In my report I told you that the steam plants were placed as near 
the load as they possibly could be placed. Hydro, of course, has to 
be placed at the site, and you have got to take into account the trans- 
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mission cost as a part of the whole over-all cost of power when you ar 
considering hydro. I gave you a statement as to the capacity ir 
these various areas. It is over 3,000,000 kilowatts in the New York 
City area. The load is very close to the capacity which serves it 
Upper New York State is placing new steam capacity in the western 
in the central, and in the eastern sections. The steam plant at 
Buffalo will have considerable more capacity than the firm capacity 
of St. Lawrence. The Niagara Falls hydro is about 500,000 kilowatts 
In New England there are large steam plants around Boston, Provi- 
dence, and down through Connecticut with smaller plants seattered 
over the area. The more sparsely developed sections have less loca! 
capacity. 

They are placing a big steam plant down here, and they have a big 
steam plant coming here, and another big steam plant coming up 
here, and one up there. 

In New England there are large steam plants in here and along in 
here, and some smaller ones here and a smaller one here. 

This is more sparsely covered with large industries, so that there 
is less up in that area. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask a question? 

The Cyarrman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Are all those points vou refe ried to planned construc. 
tion? You have not started to work on them yet, have you? 

Mr. Mayorr. Most of them are either in op re ation or under con- 
struction. Iam not talking of any program that has not been author- 
ized and the equipment definitely to be delivered before the end of 
1953. 

Mr. Davis. I see. All of those to which you have referred by 
your pointer have been authorized and plans drawn? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. Most of them are in operation or under 
construction. 

Mr. Davis. They are in construction? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. The program is for New York for 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, for the addition of about 1,800,000 kilowatts against over 
6,000,000 kilowatts that are already in. 

Mr. Davis. How much is the shortage now? aE ave you computed 
the amount of shortage you have in power today? 

Mr. Mayorr. In the New York area? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Mayorr. No. There is no shortage in that area. The mar- 
gins are not great. We would like to have a larger margin, but the 
load has been ‘going so fast that the manufacturers are absolutely 
loaded up. 

Mr. Davis. The reason why I asked that question is I thought if 
was the general information that New England was very short of 
power. 

Mr. Mayorr. New England? 

Mr. Davis. As was upper New York. 

Mr. Mayorr. No. Ilread in my report that one of the things that 
we feel might happen in New England, and we are going to have it 
happen if it is for the advantage of the country as a whole, is that 
some of this equipment that we have scheduled in here might have 
to be transferred to some other part of the country. This red is the 
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reverse. This is the reserve we have here, and our loads now are 
running lower than our estimates. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Mr. Mayorr. There was a close situation in 1947 and 1948 all over 
the United States. We in the Wer Production Board stopped 
approving or practically stopped all approvals of new generating 
equipment in about 1942 and 1943. So in 1945 and 1946 there was 
very, very little capacity that came in, and that is when we came from 
the war and the load jumped up so fast that it used up all our margins 
in many places before this new big program could get started. 

At the present time the manufacturers of the United States, that is, 
the turbine and boiler manufacturers of the United States, are sched- 
wling for delivery during these 3 years 29,000,000 kilowatts of capacity, 
and | showed you how much of it is coming in here. 

No, sir. There is no power shortage in New England. There is no 
power shortage in New York. New York is to have a low margin of 
reserves and if emergencies occur there may be some curtailments over 
peaks. But the situation is being improved as far as the manufac- 
turers can deliver the new equipment. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Mr. Mayorr. I do not know if you were present when I stated it, 
but there is 250,000 kilowatts of large war loads being placed in the 
New York area. One hundred and fifty thousand kilowatts is new 
aluminum load on top of 140,000 kilowatts already there. It is going 
to be expensive aluminum because the power is coming from the 
highest cost steam plants in the region. Fuel has to be transported 
from the coal fields up to these steam plants and then the power trans- 


mitted a relatively long distance to Massena. 

New England is going to have to help out in that situation to carry 
some of that load. There are about 100,000 kilowatts of metallurgical 
load that are coming in in New York alone. That does not include 
such things as atreraft and conversion and the addition of many, many 
small industries in that area which were not included as large defense 


loads. 

Now, vou asked me about the transfer of power over these areas. 
The transfers of power are not over very great distances. If we have 
to deliver power we do not deliver power from here all the way up 
into here. We deliver power across in here and carry some of this 
load, and some of the equipment over here that has been carrying this 
load, carries the load up here. 

Mr. Larcapr. May I ask you this question: If you are able to 
carry that power these distances, then would not the power generated 
on the St. Lawrence seaway project be available for distribution in the 
same manner? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, if it were all one system. You would only put 
sufficient transmission capacity down into this area here and it would 
be used up there. That is, you would not take lines from here across 
to there. Whether the Government owned all the system or private 
power owned the system, you would not—— 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Larcape. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. By the same token, you would reverse your transmis- 
sion in the opposite direction of your load center there if you were 
transferring from one load center to another. 
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Mr. Mayorr. Yes. If I understand you properly, yes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are talking about a grid system. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. That is what this is. 

Mr. Jones. If it can operate for one generating capacity it can 
operate for all others. 

Mr. Mayorr. Surely. 

Mr. Jones. So if you have a grid system up there you can transfer 
it either east to west or west to east, whichever has the greatest 
demand. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You transfer it to the peak load at the time it is 
required. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. So there is nothing difficult about that, is there? 

Mr. Mayorr. No. The reason I stressed that poimt is that there 
seemed to be an opinion, even in the Power Authority in New York 
State, that they have to put an enormously large grid in here. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield at that 
point, the pomt I am trying to obtain information on is whether or 
not the transmission of power is limited to a distance of 350 miles. 

Mr. Mayorr. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Larcapg. That is direct transmission. 

Mr. Mayorr. To the best of my knowledge, it is about that. As 
I said, then vou have to go to very large blocks. 

Mr. Larcapr. But it can be transmitted farther distances. I have 
heard various estimates made up to 1,000 miles. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Larcape. I will be glad to vield. 

Mr. Jones. There is no proposal here to put up a transmission line 
for 300 miles. As I understand it, all we are talking about is the dis- 
tribution of electric energy from the St. Lawrence to existing grid 
systems, is that correct? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So it is not contemplated that it be transmitted 300 
miles even under the terms of the bill, because the existing distribu- 
tion systems are already there and operate from the grid system, and 
the energy from the St. Lawrence system will go into the existing 
facilities. There will be some modernization required, but I am talk- 
ing about the general proposition. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let us get his answer. He has been interrupted 
several times. 

Mr. Mayortr. The proponents, including the State of New York, 
had outlined a very complete system of duplicate lines so deliver 
power physically where they wanted to. If you did what was eco- 
nomically advisable you would just connect into the system the same 
as all these other powerhouses that are coming in. This powerhouse 
up here, in here, is going to be just as big as the St. Lawrence, and it 
just fits these into the system. But the proponents—New York 
State definitely, and the Army engineers’ report-—-showed a rather 
complete grid, and that is the reason why I stressed the point that 
that would be a duplicate system which would misuse material and 
was not needed. 

Mr. Jones. I am sorry. I seem to misunderstand. The propo- 
nents say that they will use the existing transmission facilities, and 
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the only thing that would be required would be to modernize it so as 
to facilitate the power to make it available at the points needed the 
most within an area of 300 miles. That has been my understanding. 

Mr. Mayorr. Of course, as far as the delivery of the power and the 
value of the power are concerned, the value of the power is all around 
in this area here. You see, in these 3 years we are adding in this 
area here more than that capacity on the existing lines we have. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Mayott, | was not here at the beginning of 
your cross-examination, and if I ask a question or two that might 
duplicate something already said you will understand why. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Were you here 10 years ago at the hearings? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. | was. 

Mr. Donvero. | thought I remembered you. Mr. no ag are 
you here representing the company to which you are attached, or all 
of the utilities? 

Mr. Mayorr. | am representing none of them. I came at the re- 
quest of the National St. Lawrence Project Association, sir, and by 
permission of my company. 

Mr. Donprro. But vou are connected with the Hartford Electric 
Light Co.? 

Mr. Mayorr. I am assistant to the president of the Hartford 
Electric Light Co. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. What fuel do you use? Coal entirely for the pro- 
duction of power? 

Mr. Mayorr. At Hartford? 

Mr. Donpero. At Hartford and in New England generally. 

Mr. Mayorr. In New England we have a little over 600,000— out- 
side of Maine we have about 600,000 kilowatts of hydro, and a little 
over 2,400,000 kilowatts of steam. 

Mr. Donprro. What does it cost vour company per kilowatt, for 
the fuel you use? Is it around 35 or 36 cents? 

Mr. Mayorr. You mean per million? 

Mr. Donprro. No, per kilowatt. 

Mr. Buarnik. Per million B. t. u 

Mr. Mayorr. You are thinking of per million B. t 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. 

Mr. Mayorr. It is around 36. Yes. Wait a minute. That is 
cents per million B. t. u.’s, | should say. That is not cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Donprro. That is per million B. t 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. | think you testified—so that I am sure I have the 
right answer—that your system is interlocked or interconnec ted with 
the entire New E ngland system of distributing electric energy? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 

Mr. Donperro. So that you take care of peak loads, and so on? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you here in opposition to the development of 
the power on the St. Lawrence mainly on the ground that it is not 
necessary? 

Mr. Mayorr. I am here, Mr. Dondero, to state the actual power 
situation in the Northeast. 
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Mr. Donvero. Would you say it is not necessary to produce this 
power at the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Mayorr. I would say this: That whether the St. Lawrence is 
built or whether it is not built, the power will be taken care of by the 
private power companies. The St. Lawrence itself is just another 
powerhouse; that is what I was trying to get at. It is only another 
powerhouse. It is no more necessary than it is necessary to put a 
steam plant in a very definite location. You can put an alternate de- 
velopment some place else which would take care of it. 

Mr. Donprro. We received some testimony to the effect that the 
charge for the cost of power in New England and in New York State 
is quite a little above the average for the country. Is that so? 

Mr. Mayorr. I think that is probably true because the New Eng- 
land area is a high-cost steam area. 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. Water-generated electric power is cheaper. 
We all acknowledge that. It is cheaper to develop hydroelectric 
power by water than it is to develop power by steam. 

Mr. Mayorr. No. That is not necessarily correct, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Would it be cheaper to develop this power at the 
St. Lawrence than it would to produce it by steam in the New York- 
New England area? 

Mr. Mayorr. I have not gone into the question of that, sir. There 
are so many things and so many items that enter into it that it is quite 
astudy. I wasasked to do it, but I have not had the time and I would 
not venture to make a statement on it. 

From what I understand, however, if you take all the factors into 
consideration and put it on the same basis, and if you do not inelude 
unnecessary transmission lines, it is probably competitive with steam. 
Now, I will not say it is any better or any worse, because I am not 
in the position to say that, but it is apparent from what I can gather 
that it is in about that category. 

Mr. Donprro. Complaints have been received here in the nature of 
protests that the cost of electric energy in the New England and New 
York area is rather high. For that reason witnesses were in favor of 
the seaway. 

What I am trying to elicit from you, Mr. Mayott, is whether or 
not that statement is true, as you see it, from the private industry 
angle? 

Mr. Mayorr. May I read this again? You were not here when | 
read this Federal Power Commission statement as to the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Donprero. Perhaps | was not here. 

Mr. Mayorr. It is on page 6 of the June 1950 report. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not have that here. 

Mr. Mayorr. I think, Mr. Dondero, you would feel the same as I 
do, that the Federal Power Commission would not underestimate the 
value of it. 

Mr. Donpero. You have no quarrel with the Federal Power 
Commission’s estimates as to the needs up there, have you? 

Mr. Mayorr. I was just going to read what it said here about the 
possibility. May I read it to you? 

Mr. Donpero. I have, I think, an excerpt of the Power Commis- 
sion’s report. 
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Mr. Mayorr. No. This is a release, Federal Power Commission 
Release 4332, dated July 11, 1949. It says: 

. ae the possibility of New England States receiving power from the 

Lawrence project, the FPC staff said that the amount of power that might be 
ave available to New England would be re latively small when compared with the 
region’s total power requirements. * * 

With respect to the cost of St. allind power, the staff said that * * 
the effect on the region’s over-all power costs would be negligible because of the 
low ratio of St. Lawrence power that would be available. 

Mr. Donprro. Now, Mr. Mayott, the estimate made by the 
Federal Power Commission is that the needs in that area for the next 
few years would be about 800,000 kilowatts annually. Is that right? 

Mr. Mayorr. What area is that? 

Mr. Donvero. I am talking of the New England-New York area— 
the area which could be served by this power if generated from this 
project. 

Mr. Mayorr. That would include the area down through to 
Washington, probably. 

Mr. Donpero. On the theory that vou can transmit power that far. 
This committee has been given to understand by other witnesses that 
you can transmit power about 300 miles, and vou think ss 350 
miles, which would take in Pennsylvania and a little of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mayorr. But what I explained on the report was that during 
the vears 1951, 1952, and 1953 New York State alone is adding one 
St. Lawrence each year. New England is adding one St. Lawrence, 
and the Jersey-Pennsylvania—one St. Lawrence for the total period 
for New England—and for the Jersey-Pennsylvania area they are add- 
ing one St. Lawrence every year. That is, if the St. Lawrence were 
available, it would not replace one-half of the yearly increase in new 
capacity. 

Mr. DonpgEro. Now,.coming back to the question I asked you, Mr. 
Mayott, do you have any different opinion as to the report of the 
Federal Power Commission that the needs in that area that could be 
served would run around 800,000 kilowatts or better annually? 

Mr. Mayorr. In that whole area it is around that. 

Mr. Donvero. If we generate at the St. Lawrence around 900,000 
kilowatts that will take care of the needs up there for 1 year. Is that 
not so? 

Mr. Mayorr. No; because they do not say there is 900,000 kilowatts 
of prime capacity. For anything above the 570,000 kilowatts you 
would have to install steam in parallel with it. 

Mr. DonpeEro. Perhaps it figures down to prime power, as you have 
called it, of around 570,000 kilowatts. It would fall below the 900,000 
sum. Is that right? 

Mr. Mayorr. Mr. Olds and Mr. McWhorter have been using the 
figure of 570,000, and that is the figure I used. I did not try to dispute 
that figure. 

Mr. DonprEro, So even if this power is installed it would put enough 
energy in that area for only 1 year’s increase, and you have still got to 
go ahead and establish steam plants and other ‘plants to meet the 
demand. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is correct. 


* 
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Mr. Donpvero. So that if it does anything it will provide the needs 
within the distribution area for practically 12 months, and 12 months 
only. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is correct. It will be less than 12 months. 

Mr. Donpero. And that power, of course, could be produced at 
much less than it could be by coal. 

Mr. Mayorr. I will not agree to that because I am not sure, sir. | 
am not going to commit myself as to the relative cost because I do not 
have first-hand knowledge of it. 

Mr. Donpgero. Do you have any fault to find with these figures 
given to us by the Chairman of the Federal Power Commission that the 
estimated total cost of this load factor, that is, from the St. Lawrence 
seaway, would run about 3.44 mills per kilowatt-hour? 

Mr. Mayorr. Of course, sir, that is the subsidized rate. 

Mr. DonvrEro. That is true, and may I say to you that as far as 
private enterprise is concerned I stand on the side of private enterprise, 

Mr. Mayorr. I realize you do, sir. You asked me about the 
relative cost of steam and hydro. I would like to eall your attention, 
sir, to a report, getting away from this particular area 

Mr. Donpvero. Let us finish this one subject first. 

Mr. Mayorr. All right, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. The claim is made before us that power can be 
produced at the St. Lawrence seaway for about 3.44 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Is it true, or have you any quarrel with this statement, that 
the average cost alone tor private industry is about 3.85 mills per 
kilowatt-hour? 

Mr. Mayorr, It is something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Donpero. And when you add the transmission costs and other 
costs to the production of power in that area it comes to as high 
as 7), to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour. Have you any quarrel with those 
figures? ; 

Mr. Mayorr. Now you are adding the transmission costs to the 
St. Lawrence or to the alternate? 

Mr. Donnero. No. To private industry. 

Mr. Mayorr. Of course, you would have the same cost of trans- 
mission. As a matter of fact, if they followed through with the plans 
that I have seen the cost of transmission would be very great for 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Donpgrro. I think the cost of producing the power right at the 
site is as low as 1.77 per kilowatt. 

Mr. Mayorr. Again I say that that is without taxes and with a 
low Government interest rate. 

Mr. Donpgero. That would be the Government figure at the dams, 
if constructed, at the St. Lawrence seaway. So there is quite a wid: 
margin and difference in cost between the hydroelectric power pro- 
duced by the Government and the power produced by private enter- 
prise. If these figures are right—-and I do not think vou have an) 
quarrel with them—then certainly the power that will be produced 
in that area is not going to have too serious an impact on private 
industry in that area. 

Mr. Mayorr. As far as the development is concerned, if it ts 
developed by the Government, which the proponents are hoping, 
apparently, the big impact will be on the inability for the privat 
industries to obtain the money to continue the programs along. It 
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is not just the relative size of it, but the actual threat which would be 
very detrimental. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Mayott, would not this be the situation then? 
If that amount of power were generated at the St. Lawrence ev ry 
vear it would seem to me the private utilities in your area would be 
seriously affected; but from everything we have before us now it is 
only for one year that it will supply the increased demand for power 
in that area. After that you would have no competition. 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, that is not the intention, as I understand it. 
The intention is to use that as a club against private industry. 

Mr. Donprnro. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Mayorr. That would be continuing. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course it would be continuing, but it would not 
meet the needs for each succeeding year. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. As far as needs are concerned, | pointed 
out here—— 

Mr. Donpvero. Private industry would have to meet the needs. 

Mr. Mayorr. I pointed out that the St. Lawrence, which is that 
little black piece of tape, will not be equal to the margin in New York 
State in 1953, and it is only one-third of the total steam capacity 
that is going in that area in the 3 years. 

Mr. Donvero. If the demand in that area is as great as has been 
testified to, then do you not think they would be justified to produce 
this power that is going to waste up there? Do you not think it 
would? 

Mr. Mayorr. It can be used. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. There is a need for it, and there is a market for it. 

Mr. Mayorr. There is a market for it. What I am thinking is this, 
sir: If the Government subsidized gasoline engines and it would 
bring the price down below the cost of steam, we could use the genera- 
tion from those gasoline engines just as much, but somebody would 
have to pay the difference. 

Mr. Donpvero. I join you in your point. 1 think we have to produce 
this power wherever we have it or can produce it by water. It is the 
cheapest way of producing power we know of. I would like to see it 
furnished by the Government to private industry. 

Mr. Mayorr. Are you saving this is the cheapest way of developing 
it, or just that hydro is the cheapest way? 

Mr. Donpero. Hydro, because there is water the year round 
furnished by the Almighty without diminishing any of our reserves 
or using any other fuel. 

Mr. Mayorr. Mr. Donde ‘ro, | would like to call your attention to 
a report, Bulletin No. 38 of the State of Washington, Department of 
Conservation and Development, Washington Public Service Com- 
mission, as written by Holland H. Houston, on The Place of Steam- 
Electric Generating Stations in the Orderly Program of Electric Power 
Development in the Pacifie Northwest. There they show—I am not 
vouching for these figures, but that is the report—they show that the 
remaining development in the Northwest will cost approximately the 
same as steam development in that same area, and that at the present 
time they are discussing a 300,000 kilowatt steam plant up there to 
go along with their development of hydro. 

Mr. Donpero. I suppose that is due to the long transmission dis- 
tances in the Northwest. 
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Mr. Mayorr. Some of it is due to that, and also due to the fact that 
the better hydro projects have been developed. I just wanted to call 
your attention to that fact, because there is a definite report that has 
nothing to do with the industry at all. 

Mr. DonprEro. Would you consider this project on the St. Lawrence 
one that private industry and private investment would take over if 
it was possible to do it? 

Mr. Mayorr. I think they would as a business development because 
as I said it seemed to me it was about competitive with fuel. I would 
not say they would not because I have no authority to say what——— 

Mr. Donpero. Have you ever seen the rapids in the St. Lawrence? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. Where it is intended to build the power plant? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. They are enormous, are they not? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Donprro. I do not think there is anything else, Mr. Mayott 

Mr. Mayorr. Before I finish, if you will allow me, sir, I would say 
this: That as far as the total cost of that development is concerned 
it could be handled by the private power companies as well as the 
rest of the development. It is not a question in my opinion that the 
Government would have to develop the hydro because it was too big 
for private industry to handle it. 

Mr. Donprero. You think they could do it? 

Mr. Mayorr. They could most certainly do it. If it could be 
proved competitive with coal they could do it. 

Mr. Donpvero. I think we all understand the situation as to the 
Federal and State laws that govern the subject. I do not think you 
could get the nod. What is your answer to that? We both under- 
stand the Federal and State law governing this situation. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Buarnix. I will yield. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Mayott, I was just wondering, in the event the 
power that might be generated from this project, if it were constructed, 
were sold to the private utility companies, whether you and your 
company would still oppose the construction of the power section of 
the project? 

Mr. Mayorr. What was that? 

Mr. Larcape. I said, if the power generated by this proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway, if it were constructed, were sold to the private 
utility companies for distribution, would you and your company stil! 
oppose the construction of this project? 

Mr. Mayorr. I am not authorized in any way to commit my 
company or any company in the Northeast as to their attitude toward 
this project. I am not representing them. I am not authorized to 
say what they would do or what they would not do. 

I can say this: That they all are on record that they will use the 
most economical sources of power that are available. They have not 
opposed hydro development as hydro development. They have not 
opposed Government projects as just Government projects. They 
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do oppose Government projects as subsidized sources of power and as 
a yardstick and a method of putting them out of business. 

Mr. Larcapg. Do the public utility companies purchase power 
generated by the Government at some of the projects constructed in 
the United States? 

Mr. Mayorr. Oh, yes. Many of them. 

Mr. Larcape. You would not like to venture a personal opinion od 
that subject as to whether or not the public-utility companies wouln 
still oppose the construction of this seaway provided that the power 
generated there would be sold to the public-utility companies for 
distribution? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, inasmuch as I do not have their approval for 
representing the private industry I would rather not give my opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mayott, your main argument is 
that there is no power shortage in the northeastern region and that the 
cost of power there today is a reasonable and commercially feasible 
charge. The chairman of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, Mr. John Burton, appeared before this same committee and he, 
without any hesitation or qualification, stated point-blank that the 
State of New York and its neighbors have an urgent demand for more 
electric power and for cheaper electric power. 

He strongly advocated approval of this proposal before us and wants 
not only the St. Lawrence waterway power project developed but also 
wants to develop the potential power in the Buffalo area, that is the 
Niagara. He stated that last year they had 30 billion kilowatt-hours 
of energy. At the very minimum they expect a demand of 47 billion 
kilowatts in 1960. He showed that with both the St. Lawrence power 
project and the Niagara you would still have at least a 900,000- 
kilowatt capacity that would have to be added in private steam 
capacity between 1954 and 1960 and he considers this as not a stand- 
by requirement, but a basic need. 

I would like to follow up on the questions Mr. Dondero asked be- 
cause I have in mind just one or two more points which I would like 
to get clear for my information. What is the average cost of a kilo- 
watt-hour for residential consumers in the New England area, Mr. 
Mayott? 

Mr. Mayorr. I could not give you that. Ido not have it with me, 

Mr. Biatntxk. What would it be for your company? You would 
not know the average for the New England area? 

Mr. Mayorr. No. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Burton presented the figures for New York in 
1950. He said the average cost for New York for residential con- 
sumers was 3.76 cents per kilowatt-hour, which I believe was 30 per- 
cent above the bins in average. Are the kilowatt costs in your area 
lower or higher than that in New York, or about the same? 

Mr. Mayorr. In our company I think it is lower than that. I do 
not recall just what it is. Thirty percent looks high. The 30 percent 
sounds high but I do not have the figures here and I am not prepared 
to give it and I would not like just to give my opinion which might not 
be right, 

Mr. Brarnik. Since you do not have the figures we will drop it. 
How does the consumption of electric power in your area compare with 
the national average? 
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Mr. Mayorr. It is fairly close to the national average. 
Mr. Buarntk. In the charts which Mr. Burton presented for the 
record and to the committee he showed that the New England area 
had the highest power cost in the whole United States and that the use 
per customer was among the lowest in the United States. 

Mr. Mayorr. I think he is wrong on that but I do not have the 
data with me here. 

Mr. Buarnik. His source is from the Edison Electric Institute for 
the vear December 1949 to November 1950. His graph here shows 
that the cost of electricity per kilowatt-hour in the New England area 
is just a little higher than the cost of electricity for the users in New 
York State. He also showed that the consumption per customer in 
New England was just a little higher than that in New York State. 
So New York and the New England area, according to his figures 
obtained from the Edison Electric Institute, had the highest power 
cost in the country. In the case of New York 30 percent above the 
national average, and more than that for the New England area 
according to his chart. Also, it had one of the lowest consumption 
rates for the country. 

This is not a national average now, but in New York their con- 
sumers consume 70 percent lower than the Washington and Oregon 
areas and about 50 percent lower than the Tennessee area. 

In the tabulations compiled by our colleague, John Rankin, from 
actual records on the revenues or amounts paid for power and the 
amount of power used by States, for the vear 1949, for all power 
consumption—that would be residential, commercial, and industrial 
he shows that the State of Connecticut overpaid $35,400,000 for the 
power costs there, using the Ontario rates, which are in close proximity 
to the proposed St. Lawrence. He states that your State of Connectt- 
cut was overcharged over $42,612,000 using the Bonneville rates as a 
measuring stick. 

Mr. Mayorr. I cannot give vou the actual facts, but from my 
recollection that ts considerably above all the dividends that were 
paid. 

Mr. Buarnik. Lam sorry, sir. I did net hear you. 

Mr. Mayorr. I say from my recollection that that is considerably 
more than all the dividends that were paid. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr. Buarnik. I yield. 

Mr. Donvero. In all fairness I think it ought to be said at this 
point that that is an arbitrary yardstick. The cost of production 
of electric power varies in every area of the United States because of 
the load factor, the number of customers, and the cost of coal and other 
fuels used to produce it, so | have never been impressed by that yard- 
stick. It might be all right for TVA. I am not quarreling with 
that but to compare it with the private electric industry of the country 
is not fair. 

Mr. Buarnik. The evidence we have from other witnesses indicates 
that the consumption of power up in your New England area is con- 
siderably below the national average and that the cost is considerably 
above the national average. What percent of farmers in Connecti- 
cut and the New England area have electricity, Mr. Mayott? 

Mr. Mayorr. Have what? 
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Mr. Buarnik. What percent of farmers, people living in the rural 
area in Connecticut and New England, have electricity? 

Mr. Mayorr. They are pretty close to 100 percent. 

Mr. Biarnik. That is higher than the national average, is it not? 

Mr. Marorr. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Chairman, since time is running out we should 
let the gentleman here include that figure in the record in his revision. 

Mr. Mayorr. Farm electrification by States as of December 31, 
1949: Maine, 85.8 percent ; New Hampshire, 97.9 percent; Vermont, 100 
percent; Massachusetts, 95.1 percent; Rhode Island, 97.1 percent; 
Connecticut, 99.8 percent; average for the United States, 85.2 percent. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. MeGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Mayott, if | understood your statement 
correctly you were of the opinion that vou had sufficient plants in 
construction that will give an increase of approximately 1,800,000 
kilowatts in that area? 

Mr. Mayorr. In New York State. 

Mr. McGrecor. In New York State. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is New York State, sir. 

Mr. MeGreeor. I also understood your statement to say that in 
your opinion, as determined by your vast experience in this field, 
that private industry and private capital is willing and has the 
facilities and is being granted by the Federal Government the authority 
to go ahead and do whatever construction is necessary to meet any 
requirements in that area? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGreoor. I am certain vou are familar with the various bills 
that have been presented to us and I am wondering if you have any 
statement relative to what seems to be a division of knowledge on 
just who is going to own this plant, that is, the power plant of this 
project, after it is completed. Do you think the legislation that is 
before us is specific in that regard? 

Mr. Mayorr. Absolutely no. 

Mr. MceGrecor. What would be your views on that, Mr. Mayott? 
Who do you think would own this after the project was completed? 

Mr. Mayorr. As far as I could see, the Federal Government, 
according to the bill that IL have. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let me ask you this question: Do you know of 
any other similar project that has been started and developed with 
an enormous cost in money whereby definite agreements have not 
been made prior to that construction, relative to the ownership and 
the rates and so forth? 

Mr. Mayorr. You mean by the Federal Government or by private 
enterprise? 

Mr. McGreaor. I would just put it by the Federal Government, 
or either way—whichever you would want. 

Mr. Mayorrt. I have no first-hand knowledge of it. I am very 
sure that there is nothing that could ever get by on that in private 
industry because they would never finance it on that basis. 

Mr. McGrecor. They would not be given authority to finance it 
on that basis? 

Mr. Mayorr. They would not be given authority. If some group 
of men were given the authority they would not get the money. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Then would you say that was kind of a loose 
business arrangement if that would be put into effect as the legislation 
is now drafted? 

Mr. Mayorr. I think that any president of a company who would 
try to do that would be out of his job. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Baurnix. Has any other project of such magnitude been 
approved or carried out by the Government? 

Mr. McGrecor. Under similar circumstances, when we do not 
know definitely who is going to own the project when it is finally 
completed. 

Mr. Buiarnix. I am referring to the Columbia River Basin which 
will run over several billion dollars as a whole unit and where we have 
already authorized over $143,000,000 to begin the initial stage of 
about 1% billion. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am afraid my good friend from Minnesota did 
not understand my question. Perhaps I did not put it clearly enough. 
I recognize similar projects have been developed and paid for by the 
Federal Government, but we had a definite knowledge of who was 
going to own and operate those plants before the projects were started. 

Mr. Biarnix. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. | have raised the point on this project with its 
tremendous cost that we do not know who is going to own it after it 
is finished. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Mayott, there are 25 members of this committee, 
Among the membership there are experts on ore, steel, government, 
rail transportation, water transportation, electric energy, banking. 
fiscal affairs of the Government, law, construction, and everything 
else we can think of. I do not profess to be an expert on any of them. 
I take it here, though, in your appearance as a witness you are an 
expert electrical engineer, and not an expert in finance or the other 
matters that have been inquired into? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 

Mr. Pickxerr. In connection with your experience and _ training 
and knowledge as an electrical engineer, and your association with 
electrical-energy development, production, transmission, and sale in 
the area where you have resided and worked, | would just like to ask 
you one or two little questions that might enlighten me to some extent. 
Have the electric-power companies in the New England area outside 
of Maine, as you referred to them a while ago—having developed some 
six hundred-odd-thousand kilowatts of hydroelectric power as opposed 
to over 2,000,000 kilowatts of steam power—have your power produc- 
ing companies developed the complete potential of hydroelectric 
power in that region? 

Mr. Mayorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Picxerr. Why have you not done so? 

Mr. Mayorr. Because they are developing it as fast as it could 
fit into the picture at peaking power. 

Mr. Picxerr. Then aside from the general need for an increased 
power development, as I think we will all have to admit has accrued 
throughout the country, there are economic factors involved in it 
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aside from merely just the question of how much it costs to produce 
hydro power, as opposed to the cost of steam power. Is that it? 

Mr. Mayorrt, I will put it this way: You can use a certain amount 
of hydro power for taking care of your peaks and emergencies. It is in 
some ways like your spare tire. You have got to have sufficient power 
to take care of the peaks in some way, either in steam or in hydro. 
Now, you can make greater use out of your hydro for the total capac- 
ity if you can put it right up on the peak. So that if you have 150,000 
kilowatt-hours a day, which is something quite a few plants along the 
Connecticut give, and you can concentrate that all into, let us say, 
6 hours, you get a certain amount of capacity. But, if you have to 
use it like you have to use it in aluminum, that 150,000 kilowatt-hours 
for the full 24 hours is only worth about 6,000 kilowatts, and that is 
what it contributes to the load. You can put 100,000 kilowatts in 
that plant, but it does not contribute any more to the area than the 
6,000 kilowatts. 

What they have been trying to do is develop the hydro in that New 
England area, and the same is true in New York State, to make a 
maximum use of it—to make maximum use of the dollars. 

Incidentally, there are more than two developments. I think two 
principal ones in New England at the present time are being con- 
structed. One of 150,000 ‘kilowatts, which apparently they can fit 
into the peak. Another in Connecticut of about 30,000 that is under 
consideration now and it is before the Federal Power Commission. 
Those would definitely fit into the economic picture—not because 
they are cheap hydro, but because they are competitive with steam, 
and apparently they will just about cost the same as steam. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then the actual dollar cost of producing a given 
kilowatt of hydro power as compared with the actual dollar cost of a 
given kilowatt of steam power is not the controlling factor. 

Mr. Mayorr. No; not just that. It’s how they fit into the picture. 

Mr. Pickerr. Could you tell us just in round figures how much it 
would cost in dollars to produce 570,000 kilowatts of steam power? 

Mr. Mayorr. At the present time it is costing somewhere around 
$150 a kilowatt. There is one plant at Cleveland, I believe, where 
they are going down to $100 a kilowatt. In some of the other plants 
that are in more expensive locations, they are going up as high as 
$200 a kilowatt. So you could use that range. You cannot put your 
finger on it and say it is definitely $150 or $200. If you are putting 
one machine in a new plant, the cost per kilowatt is quite high, but 
the next machine is lower. 

Mr. Picxerr. I was interested in something that was said a minute 
ago. I don’t think it will add anything to the total of the knowledge 
of myself, but it might. Mr. Dondero asked you a question about 
the cents cost of fuel for development of steam power. You gave 
some 30-cent figure with reference to so many million B. t. u.’s. 
That doesn’t mean a whole lot to me because I am not an electrician. 
But can you translate that into how much it costs to pay for the fuel 
to generate 1 kilowatt of steam power, approximately? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, at the present time our costs up there run 
from $10 to $12 a ton. Now, $10 a ton is about 5 mills per pound, 
and with the newer equipment that they are putting in it takes around 
0.8 of a pound per kilowatt-hour. Those are some rough figures. 

Mr. Pickerr. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask a question at this point. In 
other words, you say it takes about eight-tenths of a pound of coal 
to produce a kilowatt. 

Mr. Mayorr. Kilowatt-hour; yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreagor. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayorr. I would like to straighten you out there. There is a 
difference between a kilowatt and a kilowatt-hour. <A kilowatt is the 
amount of power that you have, and if you use a kilowatt for 1 hour, 
you have used a kilowatt-hour. That is what it means. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayorr. So many people get those two things confused. If 
you used a kilowatt for 24 hours, vou have 24 kilowatt-hours. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Mayott, | would like to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. You state in your statement that there is no shortage of 
electric energy in the New England States at the present time. 
Would you supply for the record the names of the companies that 
have surplus power in the New England area at the present moment? 

Mr. Mayorr. The companies that have surplus power? 

Mr. Jones. That have surplus power. 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, now, what do you mean by “‘surplus’’? 

Mr. Jones. I mean power that is salable and is not being used. 

Mr. Mayorr. Above their ability to carry their own peak? 

Mr. Jonus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, I think every company in there 

Mr. Jones. Has surplus power? 

Mr. Mayorr. By varying amounts. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t mean interruptible power. 

Mr. Mayorr. I don’t mean that. I say by varying amounts. 
T can’t tell you what the relationships are. They have either got 
surplus power or they have got a contract with one of the other 
companies to supply that power. The power is there available. 

Mr. Jones. Now, earlier we discussed the Massena aluminum 
project up near Ogdersburg. 

Mr. Mayorr. They call it the Massena project. 

Mr. Jones. As | understand it, that plant can produce 140,000,000 
pounds of aluminum annually, which would require about 12,000,000 
kilowatts of power from December 1950 with a gradual increase in 
its requirements to the maximum of 150,000,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is the new load vou are talking about. 

Mr. Jones. For that period. That energy will be served to them 
from the pool consisting of the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., and the New York State Electric 
& Gas Corp., of Binghamton, N. Y. As I understand it, that power 
has been furnished the Aluminum Co. of America at the rate of about 
9 mills per kilowatt; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Mayorr. It is about in there, sir, someplace. 

Mr. Jones. And that the contract with the Government of the 
United States and the Aluminum Co. of America allows them 5 mills 
per kilowatt; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, I am only saying this from hearsay now, but 
I understood that that was correct. 

Mr. Jones. So, the Federal Government was paying for aluminum 
produced in that area on an electric rate of the difference between 
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5 mills allowed the company and 9 mills which they are paying 
the Mohawk and its allies to furnish that energy. Therefore, the 
Government, in purchasing aluminum ‘from the Aluminum Co. of 
America, is paying 4 mills on the price of aluminum, which will accrue 
to about $4,800,000 a vear. Do you know of any other area in the 
United States where aluminum is being produced where the Govern- 
ment is required to subsidize electric rates as they are in this area? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, sir, that is not a subsidy. 

Mr. Jones. Do you mean the Government paying the Aluminum 
Co. the 4 mills over and above the 5-mill rate is not a subsidy? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is not a subsidy to the power companies for 
the power. I showed you what that situation was. 

Mr. Jones. It is a subsidy to reimburse the Aluminum Co. for an 
excessive rate. 

Mr. Mayorr. But the power company has had no desire to put 
that up there. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, we did not want any war whereby we would 
have to pay the excessive rate to get aluminum to go into defense 
materials. 

Mr. Mayorr. But that additional power has to come from the 
less efficient steam plants in that whole area. That is the reason 
I gave the eight-tenths of a pound per kilowatt-—that that was the 
newer and better equipment. As vou see there, the margin reserves 
are low. The equipment that is going to be put into service for 
carrying that load up in that area is the less efficient steam plants. 

Mr. Jones. Well, the Massena plant was up there during the last 
war. 

Mr. Mayorr. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Jones. The private utility companies had facilities to furnish 
that all during the war; didn’t they? 

Mr. Mayorr. They furnished it; ves, and they furnished it from 
the higher cost steam plants. 

Mr. Jones. I want to vield to Mr. Pickett for a question. 

Mr. Pickerr. I understood a moment ago that vou said it costs your 
company about $150 a kilowatt to build a steam plant. 

Mr. Mayorr. Just about that, sir. 

Mr. Pickerr. If I understand it, then, and if my arithmetic is 
accurate, to build steam generating facilities to take care of 570,000 
kilowatts it would cost $85,500,000, That is less than half of what it 
is estimated to build the power facilities in the St. Lawrence seaway; 
is that right? 

Mr. Mayorr. That seems to be right. 1 have not checked your 
figures. 

Mr. Prckerr. Thank you, Mr. Mayott and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. The one difference between the steam generation and 
the hydro is that you have to buy power for the steam plant to operate 
it once it is built; do you not? 

Mr. Piexerr. You could buy power for a long time for $85,000,000, 
though. 

Mr. Mayorr. I didn’t quite get that. 

Mr. Jones. Let’s take an example. Suppose you build a 250,000- 
kilowatt-capacity steam plant. What would the cost of that run? 
From your figures, vou estimate it would be around $35,000,000 to 
$40,000,000; is that correct? 
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Mr. Mayorr. Something like that, sir. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Now, after you build it, what is your cost 
of operation to install the capacity? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, I would hesitate to give those figures out just 
from memory. 

Mr. Jones. Well, in the area that is served up there, what is the 
coal cost to produce a kilowatt-hour of electricity? 

Mr. Mayorr. Are you talking about the cost per kilowatt-hour in 
generating the power that is going into Massena? 

Mr. Jones. No; I am talking about the steam plants operating in 
this area now. 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, your high cost of steam plants—— 

Mr. Jones. Did I understand you to say that it was about 5 mills 
per kilowatt-hour for steam generation? 

Mr. Mayorr. For the steam generation. But that is not all the 
plants. Every steam plant has a little different cost of generation. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. Of course, it depends on when the steam 
generating plant was built and its efficiency and availability of coal 
and all that sort of thing. Well, now, your fuel costs about 5 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, approximately. It is somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Jones. Let me see if I understood you correctly. 

Mr. Mayorr. Now, just a second. I was talking about New 
England. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about New England. I have not left 
New England yet. I am right up there at Hartford and I wanted to 
get vour fuel cost. As I understood it, it is about 5 mils. 

Mr. Mayorr. Something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Jones. Based on the B. t. u. content that you discussed earlier, 
it would run about 5 mils. What are you running up there, 1,300 or 
1,400 B. t. u.’s? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well some of the coal they have up there runs 
14,000 B. t. u.’s per pound, and some runs above that. It depends on 
whether they are getting it from the Virginia coal fields or the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields. 

Mr. Jones. In the New England States, what has been your increase 
of hydro capacity since 1930? 

Mr. Mayorrt. Just a second. I believe I can tell you. No; I don't 
know if I can get it from here. 

Mr. Jones. I have the figures that Mr. Burton submitted. Let me 
read them to you and see if you calculate that they are within the 
bounds of reason. In 1930 you had installed hydro capacity in the 
New England States, excluding New York, of 753,027. That is 1930. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, but he did not say just what that figure was. 
The 400,000 I gave you was the power companies’ capacity. There is 
just about as much in addition to that with industries. So, the 700,000 
is not comparable with the 600,000 at the present time. Now, he 
possibly had some from Maine in there. I don’t know what he had 
in that figure. 

Mr. Jones. I presume Maine was included in that. 

Mr. Mayorr. Maine was not included in my figures. 

Mr. Jones. Installed hydro capacity of 753,027. Now, in 1950, 
20 years later, you have an installed capacity of 961,921 kilowatts. 
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In other words, there was a little bit more than a 210,000-capacity 
increase in the 20-year period in hydro generation; is that correct? 

Mr. Mayorrt. Those figures are correct. That is the addition, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, what has been the increase in steam generation 
during the same period? 

Mr. Mayorr. Now, just one second. What figures did he give for 
New England? 

Mr. Jones. For New England, excluding New York, hydro is 
753,027 for 1930, and for 1950 it is 961,921. 

Mr. Mayorr. That latter figure is practically right for 1950. Let 
me see. Roughly there is almost 2 000,000 kilowatts altogether of 
steam. 

Mr. Jones. Two million kilowatts. 

Mr. Mayorr. I am just picking that figure out of the air. 

Mr. Jones. Now, the increase percentagewise in the area, excluding 
the State of New York, in the 20 years is between 25 percent and 30 
percent. Now, what percentage would you say that you have in- 
creased in steam generation? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, of course that is over double. 

Mr. Jones. And yet you had an increase in total consumption of 
about 250 percent in the New England area; have you not? 

Mr. Mayorrt. I couldn’t make those comparisons because I don’t 
have the 1930 data here. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, your increased capacity has not kept 
up with the increased demand for the users of electric energy; has it? 

Mr. Mayorv. Oh, yes, sir. It shows up in here. The increase in 
capability is away ahead of the load. Now, there is one thing I want 
to warn you about on that. You are talking about kilowatt-hours. 
The kilowatt-hours have increased faster than the demand because 
they have been using more power right straight through the 24 hours. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. And, of course, when they have an in- 
crease in the total number, you have a more uniform use of your 
capacity. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Now, if you are paying 5 mills for coal for energy to 
produce electricity at Hartford, Conn., within the area, would it not 
be wiser for the Federal Government to make this investment to pro- 
duce energy at 1.77 mills to be utilized for the people who live in that 
area? 

Mr. Mayorr. As the Federal Power Commission said, it will have 
practically no effect in that area. 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, let’s see. If you produce and sell in that 
area that capacity of firm power to be put in that system, would it not 
have some effect on the prices? 

Mr. Mayorr. The effect on the price in New England, according 
to the Federal Power Commission, would be infinitesimal. 

Mr. Jones. The statement you read from Mr. Olds states it 
wouldn’t have any effect on the price of energy. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is what he said. 

Mr. Jones. But Mr. Olds says he is for this project, and you do not 
agree with him there. 

Mr. Mayorr. If it is going to have an enormous effect on the price 
of power in New England- 

Mr. Jones. I did not say it would be “enormous.”’ As T understand 
it, if this project is constructed, it will only mean that it will satisfy 
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only 1 year’s increase in consumption in the area which it is to serve 
Is that right? I believe you and Mr. Dondero agreed to that earlier. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So, paturally, it would have some effect on the price 
If you could buy energy at 3.4 and you are now paying 5 for fuel 
alone, vou know you could reduce the price and still make money 
could you not? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, what the Federal Power Commission was get- 
ting at, | think, was the total effect on somebody's bill. 

Mr. Jones. Are you agreeing with Mr. Olds now? 

Mr. Mayorr. I was agreeing with Mr. Olds’ organizatior when 
they said that the effect on the cost of power in that area would be 
negligible. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, if it can be produced up there for 1.77 and 
transmitted for 3.4 mills, it should not be produced because the 
reduction in cost to the consumer will be negligible; is that your 
position, sir? 

Mr. Mayorr. | was not expressing an opinion on whether it should 
or should not be produced on that basis. Of course, as I told Mr. 
Dondero, that is a subsidized cost anyway. The Government is 
absorbing the taxes, as I understand it, and part of the interest. 

Mr. Jones. Just 1 second, please. I am trving to find a certain 
portion of vour statement. 

Mr. Mayorr. I might say here that the power companies have 
always tried to produce the power or attain the power at the very 
lowest cost to the consumer. , 

Mr. Jones. You, in turn, give it to them at the lowest possible rate. 


Mr. Mayorr. The lowest possible rate. And, of course, they are 
regulated and they are compelled to do that. 

Mr. Jones. Now, let us turn to the second page 8 in your state- 
ment [reading]: 


The margin of reserves for the region will be approximately five times the 
claimed capacity of the St. Lawrence. When considered against the region, the 
proposed construction of the St. Lawrence would defer the equivalent installation 
of steam capabilities for almost a vear. 

What do vou mean by that? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, I meant just what it says. On this basis here, 
the predicted increases in load as of June 1950 were just a little 
greater than the prime or firm capacity of St. Lawrence—inerease for 
the year. If you will look at page 7, the area load predictions showed 
an increase in 1952 from 15,531,000 to 16,207,000 in 1953. That is 
676,000 kilowatts increase in load for that period, for 1 year. That was 
the increase in the load. 

Mr. Jones. How long does it take to place an order with either 
General Electric, Westinghouse, or Allis-Chalmers for the construction 
of these 50,000-kilowatt generators that are usually put in the new 
steam plants? 

Mr. Mayorr. If vou put an order in today, vou couldn’t get it 
before some part of 1954. That is at the present time. Six months 
age we were able to put it in and get it fairly early in 1953. 

Mr. Jones. So you are going to be delaying an area building these 
steam plants because the producers of the generators cannot install 
them in the plant until approximately 4 years after the order is 
placed, is that correct? 
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Mr. Mayorr. That’s about 3 vears. 

Mr. Jones. Three vears. 

Mr. Mayorr, That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Now, if the St. Lawrence were placed under construc- 
tion this year, there would be no delay in installing the generators 
due to the failure of delivery of generators, would there? 

Mr. Mayorr. No; it would not be a question of delay in the 
delivery of generators. It would be a question of the length of time 
that it takes to build the plant. 

Mr. Jones. If the construction date were accelerated it would 
still not hinder the future operations of the delivery of generators to 
be placed in the St. Lawrence, would it? 

Mr. Mayorr. You asked me about steam generators. Now vou 
are talking about hydro generators. I doubt if it would. You could 
vet the hvdro generators probably within 3 vears. 
~ Mr. Jones. So the expansion that you talk about that is going to 
take place in that area still has about a 3-vear wait for generaotrs to 
go in the steam plants. 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, the generators that would be coming in in 
1954 are under consideration and a great many generators have already 
been placed for 1954. 

Mr. Jones. Who else makes those generators besides the three 
companies that I have named? 

Mr. Mayorr. The three big ones are General Electric, Westing- 
house, and Allis Chalmers. 

Mr. Jones. Usually in a modern steam plant you are putting in 
most 50,000 kilowatt generators, are you not? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. There are a lot of 100,000 up to over 150,000 
going In now. 

Mr. Jones. Let’s see if we cannot agree to one or two things now. 
There will be need in the area for this hydro generation if it Is made 
available to the area, will there not? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes; it can be used. 

Mr. Jones. There is a market available for it there at the present 
time. Now, do you think that it would have any national defense 
significance as a venerator of hydroelectric power in the event of war? 

Mr. Mayorr. As far as war is concerned, it seems to me that St. 
Lawrence would be more vulnerable than would a steam plant closer 
to the load. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman from Alabama vield for a 
question? 

Mr. Jones. I would be glad to. 

Mr. McGregor. Is this statement correct? There is no greater 
need there than the ability of private industry to fulfill. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is correct. The requirements for war needs 
be handled mainly by steam. It will be handled well by private 
industry unless private industry is interfered with, 

Mr. MeGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Now, on your second section, page 2, 1 want to go into 
this a little bit with you, Mr. Mayott— page 2, paragraph 2: 

Political persecution through subsidized socialized power may reduce the 
margin of reserves in this region as it has in other areas. As examples of this 
effect, note the 1940-41 power shortage in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. 
This was the only power shortage previous to or during the war, and the power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest. 

81181—51—pt. 2———-28 
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Now, did you take into account the military installations that were 
placed in that area by virtue of the fact that they had available power 
in those areas? 

Mr. Mayorr. Now, which are you talking about—Tennesse:. 
Alabama, and Georgia? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mayort. The trouble there was definitely a lack of steam 
stand-by which the power companies in that area realized and which 
the TVA was warned about and tried to make up for when the drought 
struck them. That trouble down there was overdevelopment of 
hydro without steam stand-by—that is in the Southeast, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Georgia. The power companies realized it and had 
not been able to finance sufficient steam capacity to be prepared for it 
That was the hazard that they knew they had ahead, but they could 
not prepare for it because they could not get the steam plants. TVA 
was warned. TVA started up on the basis of an entirely hydro 
system and they did not want even to take over the steam plants from 
the Tennessee Power Co. and those other steam plants. Then they 
came to the drought period. 

Mr. Jones. Isn’t the reason because they were worn out and inad- 
equate when they received them? 

Mr. Mayorr. That might be, but I think most of them are still 
there and have been running. 

Mr. Jones. And they cost about twice as much to generate. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Then you have the defense projects going into the 
area that was set up to serve a low-consuming area. But you had 
the available power there and of course that accounted for some of the 
shortage. Now, they had only two steam generating plants in the 
whole system, didn’t they? 

Mr. Mayorr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jones. Where does the other one come from? 

Mr. Mayorr. They had Muscle Shoals and Nashville. They had 
three or four steam plants in that area. I can’t list them all now. 
They are not big steam plants. But they had about 200,000 kilowatts 
of steam in that area at that time. 

Mr. Jones. I never heard of them. Gorgas was sold to the 
Alabama Power Co. 

Mr. Mayorr. Gorgas is an Alabama Power Co. plant. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. They were sold by the Department of 
the Army. 

Mr. Mayorr. I am talking about the TVA. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. I want.to look into that. 

Mr. Mayorr. I would be very pleased. If you want, I can give you 
the list of those because I had charge of the power supply in that 
storage area at that time. 

Mr. Jones. I knew they had the Gorgas plant. 

Mr. Mayorr. No; that wasn’t TVA. The Gorgas plant was 
Alabama. 

Mr. Jones. Gorgas was acquired by the Alabama Power Co. from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mayorr. You are talking about another Gorgas. 

Mr. Mayorr. You are talking about another Gorgas. There is a 
Gorgas down near Birmingham. There is a steam plant named the 
Gorgas steam plant down near Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jones. Then we had another steam generation plant at Hale- 
burg—do you remember that one? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Both of them were about 50,000-kilowatt capacity, 
were they not? 

Mr. Mayorr. I can’t tell you offhand. 

Mr. Jones. Built in 1918. 

Mr. Mayorrt. I couldn’t tell you offhand. As I recall it there was 
about 200,000 that they had altogether. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Mayott, in response to an inquiry by Mr. Me- 
Gregor, you said it was your understanding from your reading of 
House Joint Resolution 15 that this power project on the St. Lawrence 
River would belong and be operated by the Federal Government. 
Now, section 5 of this bill provides that this power project shall be 
turned over, when completed by the Federal Government, at cost to 
the State of New York. Do the power companies of New England 
which you represent 

Mr. Mayorr. No; I do not represent the New England power 
companies. 

Mr. Mack. Is it your opinion, knowing these power company 
executives, that they would favor this power project being in the 
hands of the State of New York or in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, if you ask me my opinion, I would rather have 
it in New York’s hands. 

Mr. Mack. That is your opinion. 

Mr. Mayorr. My own opinion. I would rather see it in New 
York hands. I cannot commit the power companies because I have 
no authority to represent them. 

Mr. Mack. As a broad general rule, in most cases do you not 
believe that it is cheaper to generate electricity by a hydroelectric 
method rather than with fuel? 

Mr. Mayorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You think that in most cases it is cheaper to generate 
it by coal, oil or some other fuel? 

Mr. Mayorr. It might or might not be. 

Mr. Mack. The power project in the St. Lawrence, according to 
the testimony which has been given us by the United States Army 
engineers and others, is very favorably situated for the production 
of power at a lost cost. It is a large dam, it has behind it a tre- 
mendous amount of storage and, the flow of water is very constant. 
Is it true that the St. Lawrence dam would be a low-cost producer of 
power? 

Mr. Mayorr. It ought to be a low-cost producer. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Mayott, isn’t it true that in the early days of the 
consideration of this project that a great many of the power industry 
executives of New England and a great many of the industrial leaders 
were in favor of this project? 

Mr. Mayorr. I think that was correct. 

Mr. Mack. Is Mr. Samuel Ferguson still the president of the 
company? 
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Mr. Mayorr. No; he has passed away. 

Mr. Mack. He was president until fairly recently? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes; fairly recently. 

Mr. Mack. I have before me a report that was issued in 1925 on the 
St. Lawrence project by the Joint New England Committee. I would 
like to point out for the record that a large number of prominent 
business people and private power corporation executives were in 
favor of the St. Lawrence project both as to the waterway and to the 
power, at the time this report was issued, and included in the sponsors 
of this report was Mr. Ferguson, who was president of the company 
which you represent. It also included a number of other men who 
were interested in the power business in the New England States 
and were executives of power companies. 

That report, among other things, in its conclusion states that this 
committee is highly in favor of the project. 

Now, what are the reasons that have caused these New England 
power company executives and business leaders, including several 
former governors, to change their minds, in your opinion, from being 
favorable to the development of the St. Lawrence, both as to the 
waterway and to power, to being opposed to the same development? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, I could not talk for them. But of course the 
situation has changed very materially over that period. At that 
time the cost as outlined was undoubtedly much lower. The loads 
in the areas were far lower. There have been enormous increases 
since that period. The relative importance of St. Lawrence to the 
area as a whole is very materially changed. Back in that time, also, 
many of the companies were developing all the hydro that was avail- 
able then. Also, the steam plants used much more coal per kilowatt- 
hour than they do at the present time. So that there are very many 
economic changes in the balance from then to now. 

I note that Mr. Ferguson, for some vears before he died, had ceased 
to be enthusiastic about the St. Lawrence seaway for power. 

Mr. MeGreeor. Will the gentleman from Washington vield for a 
question? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Mayott, might this not also be involved in 
the difference of opinion? Probably 15 vears ago private capital 
and private industry was not in shape to immediately go ahead and 
fulfill the needs as they are now. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir; that is right. Twenty-five vears ago 
St. Lawrence was a greater proportion of the whole capacity for the 
area than it is now. 

Now, as | tried to point out, it is a very immaterial block of power, 

Back in that time all the companies in New York were much 
smaller. That would have been an enormous project for the com- 
panies in New York. At the present time it is a relatively small 
project for the Niagara Mohawk Co. 

Mr. Macs. Mr. Mayott, there is a tremendous and growing need 
for more electrical energy, particularly for defense industries, and 
specifically for the light-metal industry. We have four aluminum 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. They are using a tremendous pro- 
portion of the power that is generated by the dams in the Columbia 
River. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mack. Is it not likely that some of the aluminum plants in 
the future will be built in your region and that they will have an 
immediate demand as soon as built for all the power generated by 
this one dam? 

Mr. Mayorr. In my opinion they should never be built up in that 
area. 

Mr. Mack. Why? 

Mr. Mayorr. Because they should be built just as they are building 
the newer plants down in the gas regions. They should be built as 
close to fuel sources and sources of circulating water as possible. 
We have no more hydro that is going to be available just for the light 
metals. 

Mr. Mack. Is gas a cheaper fuel than hydroclectricity? 

Mr. Mayorr. So far the discussion has been on the use of St. Law- 
rence power to get cheaper rates for the domestic customers. That 
seems to have been the thought. If used for that purpose it is not 
going to be available for sale to the production of light metals. 

Mr. Mack. You say these companies in New England are already 
taking care of the power situation for the consumer. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes; they are but they are going to have to take care 
of most of their business with steam power and if the St. Lawrence 
project is constructed with the idea of giving cheap rates for the pro- 
duction of aluminum it will have to be sold to aluminum-manufac- 
turing companies and let them take the advantage of the Government- 
subsidized power. But if St. Lawrence power is delivered to the svs- 
tem as a whole, its effect, if any, would be distributed among all the 
customers. To be realistic we must therefore realize that additional] 
aluminum would require the transportation of fuel to generate the 
power required by the additional aluminum load. A great many 
of the new aluminum plants, | understand, are going into Texas and 
Louisiana so that they can obtain cheap gas for the generation of the 
power. 

In the Pacific Northwest, sir, they are talking about putting up a 
300,000-kilowatt steam plant. Why? To take care of the deficits 
that you are going to have up in that area because of the fact that 
they put the aluminum up there. 

Mr. Mack. Well, of course we need more power in the Pacific 
Northwest now, but 1 doubt very much if that steam plant is some- 
thing that will be given very serious consideration in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Mayorr. I don’t know. Have you read this report, s 

Mr. Mack. No; I have not. 

Mr. Mayorr. You came in after I mentioned that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Mack. No; I heard you mention it. 

Mr. Mayorr. 1 am only talking about rumors, because I don’t 
know what they are definitely going to do up there. But I have 
heard from people in the Northwest that they were considering a 
300,000-kilowatt steam plant up in that area. 

Mr. Mack. We are bringing in an additional 500,000 kilowatts per 
year for the next 10 years on the Columbia River. Therefore, I do 
not believe that a steam plant would be necessary in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Mayorr. But you are not bringing it in fast enough to keep 
you from a deficit. 
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Mr. Mack. Even with 500,000 kilowatts a year for the next 10 
years? 

Mr. Mayorr. The way it is coming in right at the present time. 
The Pacific Northwest is the worst area now on the North American 
Continent. 

Mr. Mack. In shortage of power. 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. And yet it is developing it faster than any other region. 
It is not your contention, Mr. Mayott, I do not believe, that the 
aluminum industry is being subsidized, the four plants in the Pacific 
Northwest, by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Mayorr. I would hate to get into that. 

Mr. Mack. Their rates are lower, I admit, because they are tre- 
mendous consumers of electricity; but at the same time, the rate they 
pay and other people pay for power, these power projects on the 
Columbia River are paying out according to schedule as to repayment 
of the money and repayment of interest and maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Mayorr. My understanding, whether it is right or wrong, is 
that a great many people in the Pacific Northwest wish that the 
aluminum company would get out of there. 

Mr. Mack. In our region I would like to say that the public power 
people and the private power people are all very much interested in 
the development of power dams along the Columbia River. 

There is just one other thing I want to get into the record. There 
has been some discussion between us of the former president of your 
company, Mr. Samuel Ferguson. Now, this letter was written De- 
cember 11, 1945, in which he stated his reasons for opposing the St. 
Lawrence power project and river development at that time. The 
first reason, he said, was the increase in construction costs. The sec- 
ond reason, he said, was that steam plants are more than twice as 
efficient as they formerly were; and then he gives a third reason. His 
third reason for opposing the development is this: 

“Federal policy for utilization of tax-free power today is to pre- 
empt the loads now served by the taxpaying utility which is destruc- 
tive to this branch of private enterprise.” And then Mr. Ferguson, 
in his letter to Senator Aiken, says this: “It is No. 3 above which 
makes me oppose the project under today’s conditions in the interest 
of hundreds of thousands of investors with whose money existing 
facilities have been built. I regret to be forced to take this position 
as 1 would otherwise favor the utilization of this natural resource.”’ 
Then Mr. Ferguson says, “ All power developed is to be sold at the 
bus to private distributing companies under the proviso that all 
savings effected by the purchase and resale of federally generated 
power shall be passed on to the ultimate consumer as directed and 
regulated by the appropriate regulating authority. A refusal of such 
an eminently fair recognition of the impropriety of creating private 
profits out of a taxpayer’s investment can only be interpreted as 
indicating a desire to wreck the industry.” He said, “Even today 
I would favor it if the enabling legislation required that.”’ 

And then I quote his statement that it was sold at the bus bar. 
He would be in favor of the project. 

Do you think the utilities in general would be in favor of the 
building of the St. Lawrence power project now if the Federal Gov- 
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ernment would agree to sell the power at the bus bar to the private 
utilities? 

Mr. Mayorr. Well, again, I hesitate to say what I think they 
would do. I know they are all on record as saying that they are 
not opposed to any development which is in the interests of the 
country as a whole and developed in accordance with our American 
way of life. 

Mr. Mack. Are there any public power companies in the New 
England and New York area such as we have in the West? 

Mr. Mayorr. There are some municipals and there are a few smail 
Co-Ops. 

Mr. Mack. But the great bulk of the business is handled by the 
private power companies. 

Mr. Mayorr. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. I think that is all. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison, who was a witness here yesterday, did not get a 
chance to go on. He just has a short statement he would like to 
put in the record. I would like to ask the committee to remain for 
a few minutes. 

Mr. McGreeor. Do I understand he is going to read the statement 
or is he going to submit it? 

The CuarrMan. It is only a page-and-a-half, as 1 understand it. 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT L. MORRISON, REPRESENTING THE 
PORT OF LAKE CHARLES, LA., AND THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE PORTS AUTHORITY 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Emmett 
L. Morrison and I represent the port of Lake Charles, La., and the 
South Carolina State Ports Authority. I have been asked by these 
ports to present this brief statement. With your permission, I will 
furnish you within a week additional information of facts and figures, 
which these ports will furnish me. 

The statement is as follows: 

My name is Emmett L. Morrison. I am here today representing 
the South Carolina State Ports Authority and the Port of Lake 
Charles, La. On behalf of these ports I wish to record myself in 
opposition to legislation approving an agreement between the United 
States and Canada relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. Because 
we are interested in the development of our ports, we are naturally 
concerned with anything which affects the flow of commerce, par- 
ticularly with measures which may have an effect upon the American 
merchant marine. 

It is our opinion that it is not in the public interest at this time to 
spend large sums of money on a project of doubtful merit based upon 
completely unproved estimates of cost or of utility. With the tre- 
mendous expenses and resulting tax burden which the national defense 
is imposing upon the American people we do not believe that it is 
necessary to saddle the Nation with the enormous expense involved 
in this project. 

We realize, of course, the self-liquidating feature is presumed to 
make the project possible without adding to the tax burden, but we 
are not convinced that the revenue to be derived from the imposition 
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of tolls will in any way balance expenditures which the project woul 
cost. 

Despite the many arguments made by the proponents, there are 
certain unassailable facts which must be considered. Fundamentally, 
we believe that the best interests of this country will be served by a 
continued program of expanding and improving the ocean ports 
which have proved their value in the past and which serve the trans- 
portation needs of the Nation 12 months in every vear. In contrast 
to this, the St. Lawrence waterway will be available less than s 
months a vear. 

Aside from the advantages to the few steel companies interested in 
the project and to a few ports on the Lakes themselves, we are con- 
vinced the principal benefit to be derived from this expenditure would 
accrue to the foreign shipowners who would be able to take advantage 
of the proposed 27-foot channel and would be enabled to siphon off 
a substantial percentage of the tonnage which now moves over a 
well-integrated and efficient transportation system to the ocean ports. 
This would be a detriment to the development of an adequate Ameri- 
can merchant marine and placed the United States Government in 
the position of aiding foreign fleets while tripling our merchant fleet 
and adding to the difficulties of ocean-port development. 

For these reasons we believe the St. Lawrence seaway project to 
be impracticable, uneconomical, and unnecessary. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Morri- 
son is the Washington representative for the port of Lake Charles, La. 
The port of Lake Charles is located in my district. That is one of 
the most important ports on the Gulf coast. I think that the tonnage 
handled by the port of Lake Charles last year or the last figures | 
have is approximately 13,000,000 tons, and I think that it has in- 
creased probably to 15,000,000 or more tons annually. 

Naturally, I am very much interested in protecting the interests 
of my port as well as the interest of the entire United States. As a 
member of this committee, that is my obligation. 

With the indulgence of the committee, | would like, for the record, 
just to clear up a statement that was made by Brigadier General 
Beardon, who represented the port of Houston, who said, as | under- 
stood it, that the port of Houston was the only Gulf port that local 
interests had contributed to its development, at which time he men- 
tioned the figure of $1,000,000. I stated to the general that I thought 
he was misinformed and mistaken in the statement that he made, 
because when the port of Lake Charles was first established, the first 
work done was borne by local interests from a bond issue of $7,500,000 
which was voted by the people. In addition, in 1928, when I was a 
member of the State Legislature of Louisiana, about the time the port 
of Lake Charles was established, the State of Louisiana allocated a 
certain proportion of the gasoline tax levied by the State on gasoline 
for the development of the port of Lake Charles. That contribution 
has been made through the years and still exists and is still being 
used for the development of the port of Lake Charles. 

1 would also like to say that I can remember when I was much 
younger, some 40 years ago, when a constitut onal amendment was 
voted by the State of Louisiana for $40,000,000 for the development 
of the port of New Orleans. Since that time it is my recollection 
that two additional bond issues were voted by the city of New Orleans 
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for the development of the port of New Orleans, and that there are 
still outstanding bonds to the extent of $30,000,000 owing for the 
development of the port of New Orleans to be contributed by the 
taxpayers and the local interests of the city of New Orleans. 

I do not make that statement with any idea of casting any reflec- 
tion on the port of Houston or any other port in Texas, because dur- 
ing my service in the Congress I have always voted for and supported 
all authorizations and appropriations, not only for the port of Houston, 
but for all of the ports in Texas and along the Gulf coast. 

Now, of course we will not have an opportunity to interrogate the 
witness extensively, but 1 would be interested if the gentleman would 
tell me just how the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would 
adversely affect the port of Lake Charles and what traffic, if any, 
would be diverted from the port of Lake Charles that would use the 
St. Lawrence seaway if the St. Lawrence seaway were constructed, 

Mr. Morrison. Well, it will take these foreign-flag vessels away 
from our port, which have meant much revenue to us, of course, 
The: foreign-flag vessels, using the St. Lawrence seaway, will siphon 
cargo Which would normally move to ours and other well-established 
ports. As you well know, sir, the greatest commodity which is im- 
med ately behind us is rice. We have to look for the other cargoes 
to the Midwest, and by that I mean Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, the Dakotas, Lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
and part of Montana. 

Mr. Larcape. Is it not a fact also that we export from the port 
of Lake Charles enormous quantities of petroleum? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir, we have that, of course. 

Mr. Larcape. Cotton, naval stores, lumber, and other products. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. The principal cargo we have there 
is cotton, criginating in our immediate area, just in back of us. The 
pot I wat.ted to bring out there was that we looked to the Midwest 
for such cargoes as machinery, packinghouse products, flour, furni- 
ture, which does make up an enormous amount of our export. We 
would, of course, because of the resulting rates, lose th’s cargo to the 
Great Lak«s. 

Mr=Larcape. Is it or is it not a fact that most of our business is 
with the South American ports? 

Mr. Morrison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larcapr. Now, may I ask also, Mr. Morrison—if you have 
the figures available—how many foreign-flag ships entered the port 
of Lake Charles for the years 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Morrison. I do not have that, sir. I was only asked to make 
this brief statement and I was asked to make it rather unexpectedly. 
| would, with the gentlemen’s permission, get these figures and submit 
them within a week. 

Mr. Larcapgr. | will ask unanimous consent that Mr. Morrison, 
the witness, be permitted to furnish for the record answers to the 
questions that have been posed and any other additional information 
which might be pertinent to the subject under discussion. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, Mr. Morrison may do that. 

Any other questions? Thank you very much. We will now ad- 
journ until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:03 p. m. the committee adjourned until Wednes- 
day, April 18, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 
The CuarrmMan. The meeting will come to order. The next witness 
to testify before this committee is Mr. Thomas Kennedy, vice president 
of the United Mine Workers of America. Mr. Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
My name is Thomas Kennedy. I am vice president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. I live in Hazleton, Pa. 

I represent and speak for the United Mine Workers of America, an 


organization with 600,000 members residing in some 18 States and the 
Dominion of Canada, wherein are located the bituminous coal and the 


anthracite industries. 
We are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway poem We are con- 


sistent in this opposition. We opposed it in 1934, when it was rejected 
as being unnecessary to either power or commerce. We opposed it in 
1941, when it was dressed up in the cloak of patriotism and made to 
appear necessary for national defense and the winning of the war. The 
record shows that we not only built up our own national defense, but 
also furnished our allies with necessary supplies. We won the war 
without the seaway project. We likewise opposed the seaway in sub- 
sequent years. 

Now we have the project with us again and I repeat with emphasis 
that it should again be defeated. 

The seaway is supposed to make seaports out of lake and river ports 
and enable seagoing vessels to carry cargo to these new ports, pene- 
trating into sections not now reached by ocean freighters. It is also 
claimed that hydroelectric power will be developed. 

And once again the proponents of this measure, including the Pres- 
ident of the United States, advise that it is necessary to bring iron ore 
from Labrador into the seaway for steel markets located in the Middle 
West. Thus again a mantle of patriotism and national defense is 
thrown around this seaway project. In fact, the bringing of this iron 
ore from Labrador is cited as the principal reason for the seaway ir 
1951. 

To any person who understands the geographic position with respect 
to iron ore dispositions in Canada and otherwise, it is quite evident 
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that the new reason is not based upon the facts. In my opinion, these 
assertions are a reflection upon the intelligence of the American people. 
Moreover, the statement made by the proponents of this measure with 
respect to iron ore reaches the point of being untrue. I sincerely be- 
lieve the members of this committee can ascertain the truth by as- 
sembling the facts and measuring them against the statements made 
by those who are in favor of the seaway. 

One would think, after reading the claims of those favoring the 
seaway, that the only iron ore left on the North American Continent 
is located in Labrador. The proponents of this measure, in their 
statements to Congress, ignore the existence of an iron ore bed in 
western Ontario that is probably as great as the deposits in Labrador. 
I refer to the deposits at Steep Rock, Ontario, located about 140 miles 
from Port Arthur on Lake Ontario, with railroad facilities to Duluth 
and the possibility of railroad shipments to Fort William. 

This new field is just being developed and there is no question about 
the hauls being shorter than those from Labrador and, further, that 
the facilities are now available and all that is required is the develop- 
ment of more mines in the Steep Rock, Ontario, section. [ repeat 
that the committee, if they care to do so, can asertain for themselves 
the truth of the statements that | have made with respect to the iron 
ore at Steep Rock, Ontario. 

To get Labrador iron ore to Seven Islands would require the building 
of a railroad through the wilderness for a distance of approximately 
360 miles. When this railroad is constructed the people back of the 
Labrador iron ore project hope that the taxpayers will build a water- 
way and extend the Great Lakes system to enable them to assume a 
better competitive position at the middle western steel centers. As 
Congressman Flood peinted out in a statement made to the House 
on February 5, 1951, this whole project looks like a competitive prob- 
lem and has no relation to national defense and is not of national 
importance. 

If five or six steel companies are able to convince Congress that we 
should spend a billion dollars in building this seaway so that they can 
have a better competitive situation, it seems to me that the American 
public should know the facts and the taxpayers who will be called upon 
to meet this extra tax burden should be informed. 

Then, of course, other large steel interests have iron ore concessions 
in Venezuela which contain almost unlimited amounts of iron ore. 
This is probably the reason for the expansion of steel-making facilities 
along the Atlantic seaboard, as contemplated and announced by large 
steel companies. 

The steel markets of this Nation consume roughly 100 million tons 
of iron ore annuaily. Of this amount approximately 80 million tons 
in 1950 were shipped over the Great Lakes. If the ore beds are 
depleted in the Mesabi Range, there is no question but that the Steep 
Rock, Ontario, iron ore could very readily and very easily make up 
the loss many times over. This, with the additional tonnage from 
the fabulous Venezuela deposits, can without doubt take care of the 
steel needs of our Nation for many years to come. 

Why these facts are not developed by the Government officials 
for the use of Congress is beyond understanding. I reiterate that 
ignoring the Steep Rock, Ontario, deposits and the availability of 
this iron ore is evidently premeditated and deliberate, and was done 
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in an attempt to jam this seaway through under the guise of national 
defense. 

It is estimated that it will take 7 years to finish the seaway and 
probably several years to complete the railroad from Labrador to 
Seven Islands to permit development of the iron ore field itself. 
Assuming this were done, we would still have an iceway for 5 months 
of each vear instead of a seaway. 

Or perhaps under this fantastic scheme the proponents of the 
seaway may have in mind to ask Russia, or other nations who desire to 
crush this Nation, for a cessation of hostilities or an armistice during 
the 5 months the seaway was covered with ice. The most convincing 
argument that the seaway cannot be used for 5 months is the well- 
known fact that no insurance rates can be had on cargo in this region 
from November | to April 1. 

Another point to be remembered by the committee is the fact that 
Labrador iron ore would have a sea outlet from Seven Islands regard- 
less of the building of the St. Lawrence#seaway. Seven Islands is 
located on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the iron ore from Labrador 
could be taken from Seven Islands by ocean down the coast of Nova 
Scotia into Boston or elsewhere along the Atlantic seaboard to the 
steel plants which the industry contemplates building in New England. 
By the same token the iron ore from west Ontario could be taken 
down through the Great Lakes to reach the Middle Western steel 
centers already located on the Great Lakes. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the principal 
reason being advanced this year for the building of the seaway to 
bring in Labrador iron ore falls under its own weight when the facts, as 
I have stated them, indicate absolute security for our national defense 
and for the future economic stability of this country. This can be 
guaranteed by the utilization and development of iron ore now avail- 
able and eliminates consideration of fantastic expenditures related to 
Labrador iron ore. 

I have noticed that it has become the custom here in Washington 
in recent years always to bring in astronomical figures when dealing 
with projects and to be gravely concerned with questions regarding 
the people of other countries. Personally, I think it is about time that 
attention be given the ordinary citizen living in this Nation and 
consideration be extended to his problems. 

When one brings the average citizen of this Nation into the St. 
Lawrence seaway monstrosity one is confronted with the picture of 
the average man who wants a little place in the country for rest and 
relaxation with his family. He is enthusiastic about the little place, 
but hesitates to invest his moderate savings in it because his wife and 
children cannot enjoy it during the winter months. He, therefore, 
invests his money in United States Government savings bonds. 

Now compare the sensible reasoning of that citizen with the thought- 
lessness of the proponents of this measure who want to take the money 
of that investor and waste it on an “iceway” that no one can use for 
five long months out of every vear. ‘that is not a very nice picture 
for anv member of this committee to have in his u ind if he is thinking 
of approving this sill, seaway. 

One of the other reasons advanced is the econor ic construction of 
hydroelectric plants for the creation of additional power resources. 
This premise is also erroneous because power reserves can be created 
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more quickly, cheaper, and with greater safety by building coal- 
consuming steam plants to furnish electricity to appropriate localities, 
On the western coast, where they now have a shortage of power, State 
governments and public-spirited citizens are going into the develop- 
ment of such coal-consuming steam plants to generate electrical 
power needed in the Northwest. These plants are as efficient as 
hydroelectric projects and their erection, operation, and maintenance 
are more economical. They are being built to help, rather than to 
punish the people in these sections ‘by the fabulous expenditures 
required on hydroelectric construction. 

There is enough steel available to build steam plants and sufficient 
coal is at hand to meet all requirements in connection with furnishing 
adequate electric power wherever it is needed. Moreover, the erec- 
tion of these steam plants will give employment to Americans, will 
increase American purchasing power, and enable the citizens of this 
Nation to meet their tax obligations. In addition, the cost of these 
plants will be infinitesimal compared with the millions of dollars 
poured into the St. Lawrence project. 

On the question of the national defense, I refer the committee to the 
minority report of the Senate committee of January 7, 1948, on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. This report was signed by 
Senators White, Lodge, Connally, and George. It shows that the 
St. Lawrence seaway would probably be the most vulnerable point of 
attack in North America and the report quotes a number of military 
authorities who support this conclusion. 1 submit that nothing has 
happened since 1948 to change the logic of the minority’s views in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Another reason why the United Mine Workers of America oppose 
the St. Lawrence seaway is the relation of the seaway to the con- 
sumption of bituminous and anthracite coal—the basic industry of 
the Nation. In the future it is possible that coal from Europe could 
be taken through the seaway and dumped or sold for less than Ameri- 
can coals in the territories affected. There is no question but that 
when coal production in Europe reaches the height planned for, the 
seaway will permit invasion of our markets and thus provide for indis- 
criminate dumping or selling of these foreign coals. Coal will be 
taken over the ocean practically as ballast. This would apply to 
English coal, to Welsh anthracite, coal from Russia, and coal from 
Poland. Even coal from French Indochina could be sent in there 
under subsidies, and the St. Lawrence seaway is right down the alley 
of these countries where the coal is surplus. 

It is my judgment that when coal production reaches its height in 
Europe 100 million tons of American coal could be displaced by the 
seaway. This would mean a great deal of unemployment in the coal 
industry and also among railroad employees. The United Mine 
Workers of America insist that electricity generated by the St. Law- 
rence seaway project will displace coal. We contend that for every 
2,000 kilowatt-hours produced it will displace 1 ton of coal. We 
further insist that contemplated power generated by this project can 
be furnished by steam plants using coal. 

Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who is recognized as being conversant with the economy of 
this Nation, testified before a House committee in July 1941 on this 
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measure, and said among other things in opposition to the seaway 
project that: 


For every ton of coal displaced by water power, one man loses a day’s work. 
Such are the findings of those who have ferreted out the economic loss in employ- 
ment. The finding is based on research by coal associations tracing the employ- 
ment involved in producing, transporting, and distributing coal to the ultimate 
consumer. The ratio is higher in anthracite. 

The United Mine Workers insist that electricity generated by the St. Lawrence 
project will displace coal. We contend that for every 2,000 kilowatt-hours pro- 
duced by this project, 1 ton of coal will be displaced. We further insist that the 
power to be generated by this project can be produced more cheaply by coal in 
steam plants. 

Why is it that public officials, hell-bent on fighting public utilities, seldom, if 
ever, think in terms of municipal or Government steam power generating plants— 
with coal as the basic fuel—when they launch these sporadic attacks on utility 
rates? 

Is there something about the political proposal of using coa! to generate elec- 
tricity that makes the proposition of Government ownership and operation lose 
its appeal? 

Certainly there is at hand sufficient engineering opinion to warrant the installa- 
tion of coal-powered steam plants, as against all other fuels, as well as most 
water power developments, as being the most economical of operation, and the 
least expensive of construction. There can be no question as to coal being the 
most economical, north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers. 

Political discussion of water power developments, and the general attack on 
utilities, have confused the public mind as regards the cost of coal in the produc- 
tion of electricity, as well as all other American manufacture. Industrialists and 
railroads always emitted a loud velp about coal prices being increased a few cents 
the ton. Generally speaking, the public has been misled into believing that a 
10-cent the ton increase f. 0. b. the mine on coal means many dollars increase in 
the selling price of an automobile and proportionate price advances on all other 
manufactured articles. 

Ten years ago the Edison Institute admitted that if all the coal consumed in the 
generation of electricity, plus freight rates averaging around $4.50 the ton de- 
livered, were eliminated as cost factor on household consumers’ electric bills, 
the annual savings to the average householder would not be more than $1.20 
annually. 

The cost of coal, to coal-burning railroads, is only 3.8 percent of gross revenue. 
In automobile manufacture, the cost is 0.0019 percent to the wholesale selling 
price; agricultural implements, 0.0038 percent, and in steel, less than 4 percent 
of the selling price. Eliminating steel and cement, the composite cost of coal for 
all manufactured products for the Nation as a whole is only 0.0054 percent of the 
average wholesale selling prices. 

This showing of infinestesimal cost of coal for fuel and power utilized in manu- 
facture and in heating, lighting, and transportation, should, in our opinion, invite 
far-visioned statesmen and industrialists to aid in the development and enlarged 
use of coal. 

Certainly, the basic industry of coal offers to American transportation, to 
American workingmen, directly and indirectly, so much employment, and tax 
revenue to the multiple tax-collecting agencies, that American economy can ill 
afford to do anything which will stymie its progress. 


Mr. Lewis’ statements in 1941 hold as good today as they did at that 
time. I concur in them and recommend them for the consideration 
and study of this committee. 

An examination of the testimony of the proponents of the St. 
Lawrence seaway before this committee discloses that it differs very 
little from the public statements made in favor of the seaway by the 
administration, its various spokesmen, and those having special 
privileged interests in the project. The testimony covers three general 
classifications, as follows: 

1. Shipment of Labrador iron ore through the seaway. 
2. Matters relating to national defense. 
3. Development of hydroelectric power. 
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I have heretofore pointed out in this statement the availability of 
the Steep Rock iron ore in Western Ontario, which is located close (o 
the Great Lakes shipping facilities and already established railroad 
transportation. These facts eliminate the proponents’ arguments for 
the shipment of Labrador iron ore through the seaway. 

If we approach the question on the basis of national defense, we are 
led to believe by Government spokesmen—especially recent state- 
ments by Mr. Charles Wilson—that the national defense program wil! 
be spread over a 3-year period with the possibility of 50 billion dollars 
being spent each year; that it will level off at the end of the 3-year 
period, and that as a result of this policy the impact on industry wil! 
not be severe when cut-backs for national defense purposes occur. 

This being the case, how can the proponents of the seaway reconcile 
and justify their contentions as to the vitally urgent need of the sea- 
way in national defense when it will take approximately 7 or 8 vears 
to finish the project? It seems to me that this is one point that the 
proponents of the seaway measure have failed to explain satisfactorily 
to the American people. From where I sit, it appears to me they are 
just blowing hot and cold on this subject. 

Further, it is well known from a national-defense standpoint that 
there were probably more submarines infesting the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the St. Lawrence River during the last war than anywhere 
else along the Atlantic coast. Assuming that the seaway was built 
and there were 50 or even 100 vessels plying the seaway, from lake 
ports to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the destruction of one lock on the 
seaway would practically wipe out the effectiveness of these ships in 
one blow. These facts. therefore, disprove the argument concerning 
the urgent national-defense phase of this project. 

Mr. George Humphrey recently appeared before your committee 
in support of the St. Lawrence seaway. Mr. Humphrey is president 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. and is also connected with 
the steel industry. 

I might say there is an error in my statement. He is not president 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. He is chairman of the 
board of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. Mr. George Love is 
the president, but Mr. Humphrey, of course, is the boss. 

Mr. Humphrey is an able man, and we believe an honest man. 
Since 1946 Mr. Humphrey has evidently changed his opinion with 
respect to the desirabuity of the seaway, because in 1946 Mr. R. L. 
Ireland, Jr., president, Hanna Coal Co. and president, Ohio Coal! 
Association, testified before the Senate committee in opposition to the 
seaway. Mr. Ireland is associated with Mr. Humphrey in the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., being one of its vice presidents. 
For the benefit of this committee, I quote from Mr. Ireland’s testimony 
as follows: 

In addition to the potential direct effects of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway project which I have mentioned, there is also a serious indirect potential! 
threat. Other coal-producing districts face even greater potential direct losses 
than Ohio, not only due to market losses, such as I have covered, but due to po- 
tential losses in coal sales to existing and potential power plants, which will be 
replaced by the hydroelectric power generated by the power phase of this project. 
It is to be anticipated that other districts, after the loss of power-plant customers, 
will turn to our Ohio inland markets to dispose of surplus production. This may 
well have the effect of further losses in production of Ohio coal. I might add, 
cheap hydroelectric power is a term used to ‘“‘kid’”’ the public. Only in places far 
removed from coal supplies can a hydroelectric plant compete with a steam plant 
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if actual cost, depreciation, and taxes are taken into consideration. It is no 
pleasure, I assure you, to subsidize a hydroelectric competitor through the pay- 
ment of Federal taxes to support its phony bookkeeping. 

Foreign-produced goods which would come in through the St. Lawrence water- 
way may well, because of their low-wage cost, be able to compete with and replace 
our own domestic products. This may result in total loss of operation to existing 
manufacturing plants in our market because of their inability to operate in com- 
petition with foreign-produced goods. This cannot help but result in a further 
employment reduction which, in turn, means a further reduced purchasing power. 

We in Ohio feel that a large part of the benefit of Ohio’s geographic location in 
relation to its natural markets would be destroyed by the foreign competition 
created by this project. We have, over a period of years, given much study to 
the project and we have found it cannot help us, but only hurt us. 

Therefore, in consideration of the exorbitant cost of this project and in antie- 
ipation of its many ruinous consequences, we ask that you give serious con- 
sideration to all the factors, for if you do, we feel confident that the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project will be abandoned. 

Senator Harcnu. Thank you, Mr. Ireland. Are there any questions? 

Senator Wuire. Mr. Chairman, someone, I do not remember whom, someone 
in the course of this hearing said something about the importation of ore or coal 
from Labrador. Is that a possibility that you figure enters into the problem? 

Mr. IRELAND. Not coal, but iron ore. 

Senator Wuire. Well, iron ore. 

Mr. IRELAND. My parent company has interests in the exploration work that 
is being conducted in Labrador, and while to date what we have discovered is 
very, very promising, in that it is very high grade ore, we as vet have not done 
sufficient exploration work to have any idea of what extent the ore bodies up there 
may develop into. We have studied the thing, and, in the light of our interest 
in this development, we have naturally reviewed the St. Lawrence seaway as to 
its effect on that ore, and we have come to the conclusion, after again reviewing 
the whole situation, that our interest in this big ore body up there is far greater 
without a seaway than with a seaway. 

This Labrador ore would have to compete with Brazilian ore, Venezuelan ore— 
about which we know something—and if you can bring in cheap raw material, 
what use will you have for cheap raw material, if the end product is going to have 
to compete with cheap finished products? Until such time as we—I do not know 
what alphabet we might use to bring up the standard of living in foreign coun- 
tries—until that is done, we have got to protect our own standard of living in this 
country, and failing to do so, we merely put our own economy which is developed 
so greatly in the Great Lakes Basin area in competition with all the cheaper for- 
eign goods that could be brought in by such a seaway. 

I do not concur with the previous speaker, that it might be a good thing to 
deepen the New York State Barge Canal. We have a great inland sea which 
gives us cheap transportation within the bounds of our own country. It is very 
valuable to us. Through the many years the Great Lakes Basin area has grown 
and developed, and with our own transportation system of water and rail and 
barge, we have been able to produce central manufacturing points to feed out 
American-made goods toward our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, where we meet 
and come in contact and competition with foreign goods. 

All the St. Lawrence waterway would do, if it is a suecess, will be to bring that 
competition right into the heart of our industrial section, and damage the blast 
furnace, the steel mill, the finished-products operations, and therefore, the whole 
economy; so that we in Ohio—and I speak generally of the State of Ohio, because 
the majority of people in Ohio who have taken time out to investigate this project, 
are unanimous in the opinion that the St. Lawrence waterway project would be a 
detriment and not a help to us; so I can tell you, sir, that insofar as the Labrador 
project is concerned, my company is much more interested in it as an investment 
for the future, without a seaway, than with a seaway, even though, of course, 
with a seaway we could bring the raw material in cheaper. It would be, for a 
while. 

You will note from the foregoing testimony that Mr. Ireland covers 
practically all the subjects in opposition to the seaway and covers 
them well. Specifically, in answer to the question by Senator White, 
Mr. Ireland goes into the Labrador iron-ore question and, in my 
judgement, made a good case against the project then, and this 
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I have heretofore pointed out in this statement the availability of 
the Steep Rock iron ore in Western Ontario, which is located close to 
the Great Lakes shipping facilities and already established railroad 
transportation. These facts eliminate the proponents’ arguments for 
the shipment of Labrador iron ore through the seaway. 

If we approach the question on the basis of national defense, we are 
led to believe by Government spokesmen—especially recent state- 
ments by Mr. Charles Wilson—that the national defense program wil! 
be spread over a 3-year period with the possibility of 50 billion dollars 
being spent each year; that it will level off at the end of the 3-year 
period, and that as a result of this policy the impact on industry wil! 
not be severe when cut-backs for national defense purposes occur. 

This being the case, how can the proponents of the seaway reconcile 
and justify their contentions as to the vitally urgent need of the sea- 
way in national defense when it will take approximately 7 or 8 vears 
to finish the project? It seems to me that this is one point that the 
proponents of the seaway measure have failed to explain satisfactorily 
to the American people. From where I sit, it appears to me they are 
just blowing hot and cold on this subject. 

Further, it is well known from a national-defense standpoint that 
there were probably more submarines infesting the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the St. Lawrence River during the last war than anywhere 
else along the Atlantic coast. Assuming that the seaway was built 
and there were 50 or even 100 vessels plying the seaway, from lake 
ports to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the destruction of one lock on the 
seaway would practically wipe out the effectiveness of these ships in 
one blow. These facts. therefore, disprove the argument concerning 
the urgent national-defense phase of this project. 

Mr. George Humphrey recently appeared before your committce 
in support of the St. Lawrence seaway. Mr. Humphrey is president 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. and is also connected with 
the steel industry. 

I might say there is an error in my statement. He is not president 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. He is chairman of the 
board of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. Mr. George Love is 
the president, but Mr. Humphrey, of course, is the boss. 

Mr. Humphrey is an able man, and we believe an honest man. 
Since 1946 Mr. Humphrey has evidently changed his opinion with 
respect to the desirabuity of the seaway, because in 1946 Mr. R. L. 
Ireland, Jr., president, Hanna Coal Co. and president, Ohio Coal 
Association, testified before the Senate committee in opposition to the 
seaway. Mr. Ireland is associated with Mr. Humphrey in the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., being one of its vice presidents. 
For the benefit of this committee, I quote from Mr. Lreland’s testimon) 
as follows: 

In addition to the potential direct effects of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway project which I have mentioned, there is also a serious indirect potential! 
threat. Other coal-producing districts face even greater potential direct losses 
than Ohio, not only due to market losses, such as I have covered, but due to po- 
tential losses in coal sales to existing and potential power plants, which will be 
replaced by the hydroelectric power generated by the power phase of this project. 
It is to be anticipated that other districts, after the loss of power-plant customers, 
will turn to our Ohio inland markets to dispose of surplus production. This may 
well have the effect of further losses in production of Ohio coal. I might add, 
cheap hydroelectric power is a term used to ‘“‘kid’”’ the public. Only in places far 
removed from coal supplies can a hydroelectric plant compete with a steam plant 
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if actual cost, depreciation, and taxes are taken into consideration. It is no 
pleasure, I assure you, to subsidize a hydroelectric competitor through the pay- 
ment of Federal taxes to support its phony bookkeeping. 

Foreign-produced goods which would come in through the St. Lawrence water- 
way may well, because of their low-wage cost, be able to compete with and replace 
our own domestic products. This may result in total loss of operation to existing 
manufacturing plants in our market because of their inability to operate in com- 
petition with foreign-produced goods. This cannot help but result in a further 
employment reduction which, in turn, means a further reduced purchasing power. 

We in Ohio feel that a large part of the benefit of Ohio’s geographic location in 
relation to its natural markets would be destroyed by the foreign competition 
created by this project. We have, over a period of years, given much study to 
the project and we have found it cannot help us, but only hurt us. 

Therefore, in consideration of the exorbitant cost of this project and in antic- 
ipation of its many ruinous consequences, we ask that you give serious con- 
sideration to all the factors, for if you do, we feel confident that the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project will be abandoned. 

Senator Haren. Thank you, Mr. Ireland. Are there any questions? 

Senator Wuirre. Mr. Chairman, someone, I do not remember whom, someone 
in the course of this hearing said something about the importation of ore or coal 
from Labrador. Is that a possibility that you figure enters into the problem? 

Mr. IRELAND. Not coal, but iron ore. 

Senator Wuire. Well, iron ore. 

Mr. IRELAND. My parent company has interests in the exploration work that 
is being conducted in Labrador, and while to date what we have discovered is 
very, very promising, in that it is very high grade ore, we as vet have not done 
sufficient exploration work to have any idea of what extent the ore bodies up there 
may develop into. We have studied the thing, and, in the light of our interest 
in this development, we have naturally reviewed the St. Lawrence seaway as to 
its effect on that ore, and we have come to the conclusion, after again reviewing 
the whole situation, that our interest in this big ore body up there is far greater 
without a seaway than with a seaway. 

This Labrador ore would have to compete with Brazilian ore, Venezuelan ore— 
about which we know something—and if you can bring in cheap raw material, 
what use will you have for cheap raw material, if the end product is going to have 
to compete with cheap finished products? Until such time as we—I do not know 
what alphabet we might use to bring up the standard of living in foreign coun- 
tries—until that is done, we have got to protect our own standard of living in this 
country, and failing to do so, we merely put our own economy which is developed 
so greatly in the Great Lakes Basin area in competition with all the cheaper for- 
eign goods that could be brought in by such a seaway. 

I do not coneur with the previous speaker, that it might be a good thing to 
deepen the New York State Barge Canal. We have a great inland sea which 
gives us cheap transportation within the bounds of our own country. It is very 
valuable to us. Through the many years the Great Lakes Basin area has grown 
and developed, and with our own transportation system of water and rail and 
barge, we have been able to produce central manufacturing points to feed out 
American-made goods toward our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, where we meet 
and come in contact and competition with foreign goods. 

All the St. Lawrence waterway would do, if it is a suecess, will be to bring that 
competition right into the heart of our industrial section, and damage the blast 
furnace, the steel mill, the finished-products operations, and therefore, the whole 
economy; so that we in Ohio—and I speak generally of the State of Ohio, because 
the majority of people in Ohio who have taken time out to investigate this project, 
are unanimous in the opinion that the St. Lawrence waterway project would be a 
detriment and not a help to us; so I can tell you, sir, that insofar as the Labrador 
project is concerned, my company is much more interested in it as an investment 
for the future, without a seaway, than with a seaway, even though, of course, 
with a seaway we could bring the raw material in cheaper. It would be, for a 
while. 

You will note from the foregoing testimony that Mr. Ireland covers 
practically all the subjects in opposition to the seaway and covers 
them well. Specifically, in answer to the question by Senator White, 
Mr. Ireland goes into the Labrador iron-ore question and, in my 
judgement, made a good case against the project then, and this 
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testimony makes equally as good a case now in opposition to {|) 
seaway. 

With reference to the Venezuela iron ore, which is referred to 
Mr. Ireland’s testimony, we understand that this will be broug): 
into the port of New York or Philadelphia or Baltimore and be trans 
shipped by rail some distance to the new steel mills to be erected ; 
Morrisville, Pa., almost directly across the Delaware River oes 0 
Trenton, N. J. We further understand that ore-carrying vessels 
can reach Port Richmond on the Delaware River above Philadelphi. 

It is just as logical for the steel companies which will be located a: 
Morrisville, Pa., and those already operating in Bethlehem, Pa., 
ask that the Federal Government finance the deepening of the Dela- 
ware River to Easton, Pa., and the Lehigh River to Bethlehem, Pa 
so this Venezuela iron ore can reach these destinations by water as 
is for the steel companies in the Midwest to ask for Federal funds to 
finance the seaway project so that they might get Labrador iron or 
delivered by water shipment to their steel plants. This suggestio 
may appear to be fantastic, but we submit that it is no more fantastic 
than the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

There is another angle to this situation that we believe the committee 
could look into, if it so desires; and that is the influence of the banking 
interests connected with the development of Labrador iron ore and 
the St. Lawrence seaway. We are not making any specific charges, 
but we wonder if the influence of these banking houses has caused 
number of people who were formerly in opposition to the seaway to 
change their attitude because they are now supporting it. 

In summing up our opposition, I would reiterate that the principa!| 
reason advanced in 1951 for the St. Lawrence seaway, to wit: 

The shipping of Labrador iron ore is without foundation in fact 
or in truth and must fall of its own weight. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of the facts with respect to iron ore indicates the seaway as being 
uneconomic and unnecessary. 

2. That the erection of steam plants can be accomplished more 
cheaply and quicker than the development of hydroelectric plants and 
the cost of these plants, even doubling them to meet present-day, 
prices, might not run beyond 200 million dollars. This is, therefore, « 
substantial saving to the eee? in this budget of almost a billion 
dollars. The American taxpayers expect this billion to be saved 
rather than to be thrown away on the fantastic scheme of the seawa) 
project. 

There is no reason to build a seaway to permit importation 0 
solid fuels at a cost less than American coals. The building of tli 
seaway will create unemployment in American coal mines, railroads 
and collateral industries, and affect American markets, which is, afte 
all, the best market. We need little exporting. We require litt! 
importation. Let us not give away the combination to the vault o! 
economic stability and employment by building the St. Lawrence: 
seaway with all its menacing ramifications. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to address the members of the com- 
mittee for a few minutes off the record. 

(Statement made by the chairman off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. I will recognize Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have listened ver 
carefully and I have not in any sense felt neglected in you not gettin: 
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around to me for examining a number of the witnesses, but I do 
appreciate our fine chairman’s attitude, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Kennedy a few questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. Surely. 

Mr. Baker. I have not many, but a few. Is Nova Scotia, Mr. 
Kennedy, the principal coal-producing territory of Canada? 

Mr. Kennepy. In Nova Scotia we have about 12,000 miners that 
produce roughly about 6,000,000 tons of bituminous coal; but in 
western Canada we have approximately 9,000, and they ‘produce 
about 8,000,000 tons. All told, the production of bituminous coal in 
Canada is about 15,000,000 tons, roughly, each year. They consume 
about 50,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Baker. They consume about what? 

Mr. Kennepy. About 50,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Baker. I believe from Congressman Bailey’s testimony I got 
the information that in 1950 about 660,000,000 tons of coal were pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was our highest production. I do not think 
it reached 650. I think 630 was the highest production. We reached 
that during the war. 

Mr. Baker. A matter of considerable concern to me throughout 
this hearing—being from a coal-producing State, as I am or, rather, 
from the coal-producing portion of Tennessee—has been the question 
of the possible imports, which you have touched on, and as to how 
they might affect the coal industry of the U nited States and not just 
in the territory that I come from. Of course, in western Canada the 
coal produced there ordinarily would not use the seaway. 

Mr. Kennepy. No. It does not come east as a rule much beyond 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. Baker. So insofar as the Dominion of Canada is concerned 
the danger would be from Nova Scotia. That is, the danger of im- 
portation of coal. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would affect Nova Scotia production—because 
| speak with authority——-the people of Nova Scotia are against the 

eaway. 

Mr. Baker. I did not get that latter part of your statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. | say the people of Nova Scotia are against the 
seaway for that very reason—it might affect production in Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr. Baker. I am not for the moment discussing Europe or any- 
thing of that kind, but I do want to ask a question or two about that 
later. Why are the people of Nova Scotia against the seaway? 

Mr. Kennepy. They figure that they have better outlets down the 
coast and into eastern Canada for their coal, and that if there were 
any coal imported from Europe it would affeet the consumption of 
coal in Nova Scotia as it did a number of years ago, when there were 
certain subsidies put on the coal up there, and it was taken off, and 
coal was taken in from England, including a lot of Welsh anthracite. 
Coal was taken in there from French Indochina. Not much from 
Poland. There was some coal from Russia that got in there, and the 
balance of the Russian coal got into Boston harbor. It was generally 
subsidized, and practically all subsidized. 

Mr. Baker. Are the wage rates for producing coal in Canada 
comparable to those in the United States? 
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Mr. Kennepy. No. They are much lower than the wages in the 
United States. The wage rate in Canada today in coal mines is 
about $10 per day, as against $15.36 in the United States. The pro- 
duction per man per day is less in Canada. 

Mr. Baker. It is less in Canada? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is less in Canada than it is here and, of course, 
much less in Europe. 

Mr. Baker. Let us talk about Europe for a few minutes from the 
coal standpoint. What is your present information on the condition 
of coal production, we will say, in England—not Welsh anthracite, 
but English coal, which is bituminous generally, is it not? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, it is not so good. In the production they 
have about 730,000 men in the English coal-mining industry. They 
produce roughly 200,000,000 tons per vear, which is about 1.20 tons 
per day per man, as against 7 tons in the United States per day per 
man. 

Mr. Baker. Is that high-quality or low-quality coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is average bituminous coal. 

Mr. Baker. What about their wage rate? 

Mr. Kennupy. Their wage rate is now about $30 a week. 

Mr. Baker. $30 a week? 

Mr. Kennuepy. In our money, with the new increase. 

Mr. Baker. Of course, the coal industry in England is socialized, 
is it not? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, they call it nationalized. I do not know 
what the difference is. They do not seem to be able to get the 
production under nationalization. 

Mr. Baker. Do you have any fairly accurate idea of what England 
is capable of producing, that is, if they had real efforts made to 
produce coal? Could it be greatly enlarged? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. If they modernized their industry and 
mechanized it, and put in the machinery to the extent that we have 
in this country, there is no reason why they could not produce 100 
million more tons a year. They estimate that they require about 50 
million tons for export, which is really the basis of their economy— 
their home economy in England—and they could easily get 100 
million tons if their industry were modernized and mechanized, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. McGrercor. Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Kennedy, is it not a fact that under the ECA 
and European aid program that we are -furnishing Britain and other 
countries that you mentioned up-to-date and modern machinery in 
order for them to produce coal as well as other products? 

Mr. Kennep. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreeory. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they are developing along that line. 

Mr. Baker. What are the requirements of England from a coal- 
consumption standpoint, taking the basis of 300 million tons, with 
200 million produced now and 100 million possible with reasonable 
modernization? Do you know about what their requirements are? 

Mr. Kennepy. I| think their requirements, Mr. Congressman, would 
be about 250 million tons, and 50 million tons for export, which is a 
normal export. 
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Mr. Baker. You mean they have a normal export now of 50 
million tons? 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, no. Before the war. 

Mr. Baker. Before the war? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. They only export now about 12 to 14 million 
tons, roughly. 

Mr. Baker. I was interested in one part of your statement in which 
you made the statement—without turning to it—that this coal could 
be treated practically as ballast. Would you enlarge on that slightly? 
I think I got your idea. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, when Canada was importing a lot of anthra- 
cite coal and a lot of bituminous coal before the war they took it over 
here as ballast. There was no ocean freight charged on it at all. 
Then, of course, these boats took other materials back. So that with 
the subsidies that were put on by the British Government, or whoever 
it was, they were able to sell coal in the Canadian markets a little 
below our cost, because there was practically no freight charge at all 
on the coal. 

Mr. Baker. Of course, that would also apply to Nova Scotia. 
That is, they could sell coal there cheaper than Nova Scotia could 
produce it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Absolutely. Although the Government in Canada 
during the war had to subsidize Nova Scotian coal to the extent of 
$1.40 a ton in order that it might find an outlet in the eastern Canadian 
markets. I think that the coal production in England will increase, 
and I think another country over there that is going to increase its 
production more than any of the others is Poland. 

Poland, of course, is a satellite country. They have gotten Silesia, 
the former Silesian German coal mines, which are now in Poland. I 
think they are going to increase more so than any other country over 
there. They have gotten a lot of American machinery in Poland. 
How they got it Ido not know. It evidently reached Poland through 
Russia, and that is true equally of Czechoslovakia. They got a lot of 
American machinery that was evidently sent through Russia in some 
way. 

Mr. Baker. You mean American coal-producing machinery and 
mining machines, and things like that? 

Mr. Kennepy. Exactly. 

Mr. Baker. Do you know how long that condition existed, and 
how long they had this American machinery? 

Mr. Kennepy. Four or five years. 

Mr. Baker. What kind of coal does Poland have? Does it have 
bituminous coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is bituminous coal. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. I have just one or two more questions. I do not know 
anything about the French Indochina proposition. You mentioned 
that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, we have got some of that over here, Congress- 
man, before the war. We got it into Canada, and we got some, I 
think, into the United States. 1 am not sure whether it was Boston 
or Baltimore, but we got some. 

Mr. Baker. Is that high-quality coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is regular bituminous. The highest-quality coal 
from Europe, I think, is the Russian anthracite. It was sent into 
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Boston Harbor. ‘There was some sent to Canada and it was subsidized, 
Congress at that time tried to reach the importation of coal with a 
tax. ‘The tax law was passed by Congress, but it was never operativ: 
because of the favored-nation treaties with England and other coun- 
tries, but it did lie against Russia. It was about $3 a ton. For 
trade balance purposes at that time Russia paid the tax and was 
still able to sell the coal for about the same price as American 
anthracite. 

Mr. Baker. So you have a genuine fear, as I understand it, that 
British coal, or Welsh coal, or Polish coal, or all of them together, 
may enter the American market through the seaway at a lesser price 
considerably than the cost of producing coal in this country? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct; and by the seaway I mean to get 
into markets now inaccessible from the Atlantic seaboard in the 
Middle West, and Ohio, and other States. 

Mr. Baker. I| believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. ‘Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsery. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I did not get here to 
hear Mr. Kennedy’s statement. I regret that very much, but | 
assume it was pertinent. We had an electrical engineer yesterday, 
and he might be here another week, like Mr. Prince was. I was not 
interested in that at all. I am interested in hearing these witnesses 
and not keeping them here for 4 or 5 days on cross-examination. | 
will be very happy to read Mr. Kennedy’s statement. There are 
one or two questions I want to ask you, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsry. We had experts, so-called, come here and tell us 
that this seaway would be self-liquidating. We have had an estimate 
of the tonnage that might use the seaway, but we have received no 
suggestions as to what amount of toll, if any, is to be charged. 

Would you know any way you could reach an estimate of income 
without knowing something about the toll? 

Mr. Kunnepy. | would not, Congressman. 

Mr. Dempsey. And I do not think anybody else does. We are 
getting everything here but actual factual information. 

Mr. Kennepy. You take coal. Suppose coal came through the 
seaway, and it came over here as ballast, and there was no freight 
charge on it. The toll on a cargo of coal would be almost infinitesimal 
so far as the cost of disposal was concerned. I would say that 
roughly between 5 and 10 million tons might come through that way 
of coal. I do not know anything about other commodities. 

Mr. Dempsey. What is the import tariff on coal now, if any? 

Mr. Kennepy. There is not any that I know of. 

Mr. Dempsey. And you fear importing this coal would affect 
detrimentally production in the United States? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is all I have. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Kennedy, do you believe that the mines and miners 
in the United States could produce all the coal that is necessary for all 
the power we use in the United States and all other necessary purposes? 

Mr. Kennepy. Congressman, I think we can produce enough for 
the world. I think we can produce eight or nine hundred million 
tons a year. 
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Mr. Bray. Now, the miners have never objected to modernization 
of the mines to produce more coal, have they? 

Mr. Kennepy. We have really invited mechanization. 

Mr. Bray. In England, on the contrary, the miners have dis- 
couraged it, and it is a pretty bad situation there. Is that correct? 

\Mir. Kennepy. The miners and even operators objected to it over 
there. Both parties were opposed to it. 

Mr. Bray. You are interested in the welfare of the miners in the 
Lnited States. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. And also vou are interested in the welfare of Americans 
and America before you are in the welfare of foreigners in other 
countries, 

Mir. Kennepy. Yes, sir. [ am. 

Mr. Bray. That is a rather unique position to take nowadays in 
{merica, is it not, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I have a friend who speaks to me and to 
Congressman Quinn quite often, and he says, ‘Hey, who is going 
to represent the Americans?” 

Mr. Bray. I agree with vou. I have often thought that our 
Government should show more interest in representing America. I do 
want to say the miners back in Indiana have their rough times, and all 
that, but when it comes down to mining coal, they really put it out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; they do. Our production, as I said, is 7 
tons per day per man in the United States, as against 1 ton in Europe, 
roughly. 

Mr. Bray. And there is a sufficient amount of coal in the United 
States to do us for any time in the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Kennepy. We have coal for the next thousand years or so, I 
think. I think some of the geologist claim 3,000. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would you yield to me for a question? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is it not true that in the State I represent, New 
Mexico, practically all of the coal mines have been closed? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, Congressman. They have pretty 
well been closed up. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is only one in operation that I know about. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that is about all. 

Mr. Dempsey. And there are still hundreds of millions of tons of 
coal in the State. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is lots of coal in New Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn. Mr. Chairman, no question oecurs to me which would 
improve the excellent and concise statement made by Mr. Kennedy 
in opposition to this legislation. I want to thank the chairman and 
the members of the committee for giving me, as one of the lowly 
members of this committee, an opportunity to propound such ques- 
tions to the witnesses that I might have. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have had to attend 
another meeting, and I apologize to you, Mr. Kennedy, for not having 
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heard your report, but I shall read it. I do not believe I have any 
particular questions to ask. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Beauu. Yes. I have one question I would like to ask Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy, in addition to your position as vice president of the 
United Mine Workers, could you tell this committee what other 
positions you have held, that is, official positions either in the States 
or in the Federal Government in your activities that would help you 
to gain this knowledge you have of the coal industry? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I have had a little experience, Mr. Beall, in 
the State and Federal Government work. I was Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania for 4 years. I was on the old National Defense 
Mediation Board; on the National War Labor Board; during the war 
I was on the Solid Fuels War Council; a member of the Pennsylvania 
Postwar Planning Commission, and on innumerable Government 
commissions and working activities, so 1 think I have a fairly accurate 
picture of the economic situation not only here, but in Canada and 
in Europe. 

That, in addition to my regular work, puts me in a position to be 
a fairly decent judge of this. 

Mr. Beaty. I think you have certainly demonstrated that this 
morning in your testimony, that you have a wide experience here. 

During your time with the Federal Government during the war, did 
you have any occasion then to note whether we needed additional 
shipments, or should have additional communications such as this 
seaway? 

Mr. Kennepy. I never did, because we were able to take care of 
our own needs and we were shipping approximately 40 million tons 
to Europe per vear. 

Mr. Bratt. What years were they? 

Mr. Kennepy. During the war, from 1941 on, for about 3 or 4 
years. During that period I, of course, had more or less general 
knowledge of interference with our shipments along the Atlantic sea- 
board by submarines and by others. I can say that while we were 
pledged to secrecy in those matters that we had a greater menace in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the St. Lawrence River than we had 
on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Beauty. That is all. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Kennedy, in reference to the possible replace- 
ment of the market for American coal by European coal in the event 
this seaway is constructed, | wonder if you can give us any idea about 
the effect of a toll charge for use of the navigation of the seaway might 
have on that European importation? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, whatever it was it would have some effect, 
regardless of what it was, but I do not know. If it comes over here 
as ballast, assuming there was a toll rate of 50 cents a ton, or 1 dollar 
a ton, it would be almost nil insofar as competition with American 
coal is concerned that might bear a freight rate of $3.50 or $4 into the 
consuming territory. 
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Mr. Picxerr. Is there a tariff on coal that moves from the United 
States into Canada today? 

Mr. Kennepy. There is on both bituminous and on anthracite. 

Mr. Picxerr. Is there a tariff on Canadian coal that comes into 
the United States? 

Mr. Kennepy. I| do not think so, Congressman, although I am not 
positive, but there is very little that comes in, because they practically 
use all of their own coal up there, and then they supplement it with 
American coal. 

Mr. Pickerr. Is there a tariff on European coal that comes into 
the United States? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not know whether that old act of Congress still 
stands or not. There was a tariff or a tax, but we found that it did 
not operate because of the favored-nation treaties, and the State 
Department ruled it out, and the only country that the tax really 
applied against was Russia. 

Mr. Pickerr. Then from the standpoint of any tariff charge that 
might be levied, you do not think there would be any in view of the 
circumstances? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. I do not think there would. 

Mr. Picxerr. Whereas the United States coal going into Canada 
does bear a tariff? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Picxerr. | believe that is all, Mr. Kennedy. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. No questions, Mr. Chairman, other than to make 
the statement that [ congratulate Mr. Kennedy—and we might say 
he is a fellow-Ohioan—for ‘his splendid testimony which certainly 
shows that if this St. Lawrence seaway proposal becomes a law, the 
coal industry will be severely affected and many more will be closed 
and more miners out of work. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. I yield for the time being. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Angell. 

Mr. AnGeLu. No questions. 

The CHairnman. We are making a lot of progress this morning, 
Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Kennedy, vour opposition to the seaway is 
founded on three things. First, you think it is uneconomical; second, 
it would be a competitor to the coal industry; thirdly, that it would 
permit of the importation of cheap European goods. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Donverro. I think those were the three things you stressed 
mostly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir; and the fact that the development of 
hydroelectric would displace coal, 

Mr. Donvero. Would be in opposition to the consumption of 
coal. Yes. It is really four points then. 

Mr. Kennedy, is it not a fact that there is no tariff on foreign coal 
coming into this country? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. 1 know of no practical tariff. 

Mr. Donprro. There is not any tariff. 
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Mr. Kennepy. I do not think so. 

Mr. Donpero. But you fear if the seaway were opened that ths: 
would invite the importation of coal from several foreign countri: 

Mr. Kennepy. I[ do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Donprro. Why does not that coal come into Boston, or New 
York, or Philadelphia now? 

Mr. Kennepy. They do not have it right now, Congressman. 

Mr. Donprero. You mean they do not have coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. They do not have the surplus to export, bu: 
whenever they build up their resources in Europe they can expor' 
in my judgment. 

Mr. Donpero. They have not done so in the years that have go: 
by? 

Mr. Kennepy. Not since the war. Before the war they did i: 
Yes. . 
Mr. Donpero. Was it of any great amount? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, in Canada they did get for years 3 or 4 millio 
tons, and probably less than that in the United States. 

Mr. Donnrro. There is no foreign coal coming into the St. Lawrence: 
River now? 

Mr. Kennepy. There is some coal coming into Canada. J think 
last year there was close to 1 million tons that came into Canada. 

Mr. Donpero. From foreign countries? 

Mr. Kennepy. From England. 

Mr. Donprro. That was from Great Britain? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. And in 1949 was the amount about 162,000 tons? 

Mr. Kennepy. It was very small. 

Mr. Donpero. Practically insignificant? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. That has been holding true through the years, 
least for the last 10 vears, or since the war? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Donprero. So that as far as competition from foreign coal is 
concerned it has been negligible as affecting the coal industry of ow 
country? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. Since right before the war. 

Mr. Donprro. But you fear if this one river is opened then al! 
other countries that produce coal will begin shipping coal into it? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think when they get a surplus they can very 
vasily ship it. Yes; and they will be invited to deliver it. 

Mr. Donprro. Suppose there were no tolls at all. Would that be 
an added incentive to bring in coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that would. 

Mr. Donpvero. So far they have not taken advantage of bringing 
coal to Quebec or Montreal except in a very negligible amount? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. I think less than 1 million tons last 
year, 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Kennedy, you are undoubtedly a well-read 
man and you know more about this than anybody on the committee 

Mr. Kennepy. I am no expert. 

Mr. Donvero. I am interested to have your views as to why you 
think cheap goods manufactured in Europe with a lower standard of 
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living than we enjoy, would come in if the seaway were opened, and 
why it does not come in now? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think the reason is that they do not have the 
surplus right now. I think they are just developing their industries 
in Europe, and when they get them developed to the extent where 
they can take care of their own needs, I think we are going to have 
the surplus shipped in here. 

Mr. Donpero. Have you any figures in your mind as to what 
happened back 10 or 15 or 20 years ago, and as to whether they did 
that then? 

Mr. Kennepy. | have in mind coal countries that I am conversant 
with that did ship coal in here, and their mines are now in a very 
deplorable condition, with the exception possibly of the mines in 
western Germany. 

Mr. Donpero. What | had in mind mostly was the cheap manu- 
factured goods of other countries. Have vou anything in mind by 
way of record that happened even before this last war? 

Mr. Kennepy. | would not, other than coal. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is your subject—coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. You think that the production of hydroelectric 
power would seriously affect the industry. My friend from 
Alabama—and I am sorry Mr. Jones is not here now—I think 
stated that the amount of coal consumed in the TVA area has gone 
up 244 times what it was before that hydroelectric power was produced, 
Have vou any dispute with that? 

Mr. Kennepy. | do not know what the figures are. I know they 
are buying a lot of nonunion coal down there. 

Mr. Donpero. Where is that coming from? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, from different parts of the South. Some 
from western Kentucky, and some from Alabama, and some from 
eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. Donprro. Have you any record in mind that wherever we 
have produced hydroelectric power either the coal consumption went 
up or went down? 

Mr. Kennepy. | would say that there has been very little change 
in your situation in the South with respect to hydroelectric power 
with the exception that in the Hazard field of Kentucky—I think 
that has felt the effect of it more than any other field. The mines 
are not working there. In commercial production we do not have 
anything in the Hazard field. 

Mr. Donpero. Has the consumption of coal increased very much 
in the last 10 years in this country? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. It has decreased. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you say at least one of three reasons would 
be the amount of oi! that is being used in place of coal? 

Mr. Kennepy. Oil is one. 

Mr. Donpero. Natural gas is another? 

Mr. Kennepy. Natural gas is another, and, of course, Congress- 
man, they come from what we call laborless industries. If the miners 
worked for nothing they could not compete with natural gas, and in 
some instances with fuel oil that has been dumped over here and sold 
= about 2 cents a gallon—as low as 2 centsa gallon. That is residual 
oil. 
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Now, you have several factors. You have the oil and natural gas 
and fotier combustion methods, so that they burn less coal and there 
is greater efficiency. The railroads consumed roughly about 63,000,- 
000 or 64,000,000 tons. They have Dieselized and are now probab|) 
down to about 25,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Donpero. The Diesel engines have reduced the amount of 
coal used by the railroads? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Donvrro. Even the railroads that run through the State of 
my fine friend from New Mexico, I think, use Diesel oil. So that is 
in competition with the coal industry. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will make a prediction they will be back on coal 
before many years. 

Mr. Donprro. Because of the cost of the fuel? 

Mr. Kennepy. Because we have got to conserve this oil. If we 
are going to look ahead for national defense and for the sec urity of 
this nation we have got to protect our oil reserves. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Kennedy, I do not know—and I cannot speak 
for other parts of the country—but I want to tell you what has 
happened in the region where I come from, and within the last year 
or two. Many people have complained that they would no longer use 
coal because of strikes in your industry that made coal uncertain and 
very rate on some occasions, to the extent that they had to go to the 
yards to get it a bushel at a time. I know of that personally. They 
are losing confidence in their ability to get coal. 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think that there has ever been a pound of 
energy lost in this country as a result of strikes in the coal industry. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is what has happened in my section. People 
have even come to me and complained and said that they were no 
longer going to use coal because of that. They could not depend on 
whether they were able to obtain a supply of coal. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, they cannot depend much on gas either. 
Last winter they had to shut down industries in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere because they could not get it. 

Mr. Donnero. They could not get enough gas? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. The pressure was not there. But T think 
you examine the record you will find at the time when probably there 
was a dislocation of production in Indiana, vou will find that there was 
in storage about 75 million tons of bituminous coal in this country. 

Mr. Donprero. And there was no market for it? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. It was in the plants of the utilities, but the 
average householder could not get it. 

Mr. Donprero. That was the trouble in my area. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. It was a dislocation. 

Mr. Donpero. I think one of your objections is that vou think 
power can be produced by coal just as cheaply as it can by water. 
I think that is the substance of your statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. Congressman, the cost per kilowatt-hour of using 
anthracite fine-sized coal in the generation of electricity is about 
one-half a cent per kilowatt-hour. For bituminous coal it is about 
one-third of a cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Donpoero. We have had some testimony here, I think as recent 
as yesterday. Statements made by the Federal Power Commission, 
and also by the chairman of the New York State Power Authority, 
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that the cost of producing the hydroelectric power—the estimated 
cost on the St. Lawrence—would be about 3.44 mills per kilowatt, 
while coal and steam-producing power plants would go as high as 
7% to 9 mills per kilowatt, or almost double. 

Are they wrong in their statements? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think they are, because the recent figures we get 
and we have a large user of anthracite fines in Pennsylvania, who is 
probably the largest in the country, that is, the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co.—all the figures we get there show that the cost of that 
coal per kilowatt-hour is about one-half of a cent per kilowatt-hour, 
and it is less with bituminous coal— much less. 

Mr. Donnero. Then you think there might be a mistake in the 
figures of the Federal Power Commission and the New York State 
Power Authority? 

Mr. Kennepy. There must be some mistake. I think one of the 
best authorities on hydroelectric in Congress admitted to me a couple 
of years ago—Mr. Rankin—that coal was cheaper than hydroelectric. 

Mr. Donnrero. Did Mr. Rankin of Mississippi say that? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. He agreed with me it was cheaper. 

Mr. Donprro. Well, he is always telling us about the yardstick 
of the TVA in his part of the world. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, he might have changed his opinion since 
his statement. 

Mr. Donprero. Well, he has that right. 

Mr. Prckxerr. Might I ask you a question, Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. DonvEro. Certainly. 

Mr. Pickerr. The figures you are using in reference to the cost 
per unit production of kilowatt-hours of electric energy by the two 
methods, hydro and steam, were they not based on the cost of instal- 
lation of the facilities as well as the cost of the fuel involved? 

Mr. DonprEro. That is possible because the production of a kilo- 
watt at the dam is only 1.77. 

Mr. Kennepy. I wonder did they figure this billion dollars into 
those costs, Congressman? 

Mr. Donppgro. A billion dollars? 

Mr. Kennepy. A billion dollars. Maybe more than a billion. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not know where you got that figure, Mr. 
Kennedy, but the Army engineers gave us entirely different figures. 
They are on the chart up there on the wall and that includes $192 
million for power. Taking that away from the $566 million we have 
some $374 million for the seaway. I do not think you are an expert 
on that. 

Mr. Kennepy. [ am not. 

Mr. Donnrro. Those are the engineers’ figures to this committee. 
I have just one or two more questions. I will go back to the ques- 
tion of Canadian coal and our business with Canada. Canada 
consumes 50 million tons a year? 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. She produces 15 million tons a year? 

Mr. Kennepy. About that. 

Mr. Donprro. Then she has to import the balance of 35 million 

vear from us? 

Mr. Krennepy. That is right. 
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Mr. Donprro. And we pay a tariff on that 35 million tons. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it is. I do not know to what extent 
because some of the Canadian railroads own mines in the United 
States, what we call captive mines, and some in Ohio. They ship 
their own coal. 

Mr. Donvero. It is my understanding it is 35 cents a ton on bitu- 
minous and 50 cents on anthracite. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it is. 

Mr. Donprro. And the Canadian people pay that tariff to get that 
coal from us? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Mr. Donvero. There is no tariff on foreign coal. Why do they not 
buy some foreign fuel? 

Mr. Kennepy. They could not get it right now. They would if 
they could. 

Mr. Donprero. Have they done it in the past? 

Mr. Kennepy. They have. 

Mr. Donpero. To what extent? 

Mr. Kennepy. I would say to the extent of 4 or 5 million tons. 

Mr. Donpero. That would be about 10 percent of their consump- 
tion? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. In other words she would take it over on 
ships that could carry it. 

Mr. Donpero. According to the figures it is not more than 10 per- 
cent of her needs. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is about correct. 

Mr. Donprro. From the standpoint of America I would rather see 
them purchasing from your industry. We are all Americans when it 
comes to that. I think that is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. May I ask a question? Mr. Kennedy, there has 
been some reference made to strikes. I abhor them as much as any- 
body. I was born in Pennsylvania in the anthracite coal region. 

Mr. Kennepy. I know that. 

Mr. Dempsey. I was there when John Mitchell was the president 
of the United Mine Workers. We had a strike then. As I reeall the 
statement that was made then it was that a dollar a day was enough 
for any man. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was George F. Berry you refer to. 

Mr. Dempsey. That was the statement referred to—$1 a day. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. At that time we had the company stores where the 
coal miner had to buy. He received no cash but was paid in scrip. 

Mr. Kennepy. They never got any money at all. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. He was always indebted to the coal 
mine operators. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. We had the strikes to get away from 
that. 

Mr. Dempsey. I was in Hazleton at the time you had them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik, 

Mr. Buiatrnix. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Kennedy. Our coal imports 
have been quite low for the last 10-year period, have they not? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 
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Mr. Biarntx. Would you say about 1 percent of our total American 
production? 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, I do not think it exceeded 1 million tons a year 
in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Buarnix. The figures I have show a little over half a million 
tons. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is about correct. 

Mr. Buarnik. And most of that coal, would you say, comes from 
Canada? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. You mean into our country? 

Mr. Buarnik. The coal we import. Where does most of that coal 
come from? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mostly from England. Both anthracite and 
bituminous from England. We might get some from Canada into 
some of the border sections of the United States. 

Mr. Buarnitk. I was thinking of the Western States, such as 
\fontana and Idaho, which get quite a bit of coal from Canada. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. They get it from western Canada probably. 

Mr. Buarnix. And of the small amount of imports, this 500,000 
ions, you say most of that comes from England? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Buarntik. I will accept that because I have been informed it 
may be as high as two-thirds or four-fifths of those imports that 
came from western Canada for the Northwest States. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, sir. Your western Canada production would 
go into the Western States, but insofar as the Eastern States are 
concerned there has been very little from Canada. 

Mr. Donvero. Will the gentleman yield? There is one question 
| omitted to ask Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Buarnik. I yield. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you think the sale of coal to Canada would be 
in any way affected by the seaway? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think it would. 

Mr. Donperro. I do not think it would, either. You would still have 
that market, and we want you to have it. 

Mr. Kennepy. With this exception. Canada will probably take 
our coal because she is getting a tariff on it and I would imagine it is 
of some help to the Government. I think she would take it for that 
reason and probably only for that reason. 

Mr. Donpvrero. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Kennedy, it was not made clear to me why, 
when there is a surplus of foreign coal in the future, why it could not 
be shipped over to the existing ocean ports. You give me the impres- 
sion that coal could be imported only through the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect if developed. 

Mr. Kennepy. No. I think that would be a greater inducement, 
and I think they would be able to reach with these sea-going vessels 
markets that they could not reach on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Buarnik. In view of this surplus of foreign coal there would be 
a greater attraction for it in the Great Lakes area even with a toll 
than there would be at the seaports without a toll and no tariff. Is 
that your opinion? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think there would be in those sections. Yes. 
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Mr. Biarnik. In stating that the use of coal is so much cheap: 
and more efficient for the production of power could you give any 
reason Why the power costs for the individual consumers in the State 
of New York and in New England are much higher than the nationa| 
average and why their consumption is quite a bit lower than the na- 
tional average? They mostly use coal for power production in that 
area, 

Mr. Kennepy. | think that iscorrect. Ihave no brief for the power 
companies and their charges. I am just relating the cost of coal in 
the manufacture of electric energy. As Mr. Lewis pointed out in his 
statements, if the Government wants to build hydroelectric, why 
don’t they build steam plants that generate electricity from coal? 
We have no objection to that. 

Mr. Pickerr. In that connection I think the record will show at 
TVA, which is basically a hydroelectric area, they have found it 
necessary to construct several steam plants to firm up the power, 
which steam plants do use coal. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvrro. Which they would not have to do on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Kennepy. They have to supplement it with steam power. 

Mr. Buarntk. So the high cost of power in the New England area 
and New York, Mr. Kennedy, is not due to the high cost of using 
coal, but am I to believe that the rates cherged by the power companies 
are too high? 

Mr. Kennepy. It may be that, and for reasons other than the use 
of coal. I do not think they can trace it to the use of coal. 

Mr. Biarntk. I will refer to iron ore for one or two questions. 
You mentioned in your statement that the proponents of the seaway 
are trying to lead people to believe that the only iron ore left in North 
America is in Labrador. What they are trying to say is that only 
large bodies of high-grade, open-pit direct-shipment ore is in Labra- 
dor. Would you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, I would not. I think in your Steep Rock ore 
you have as much ore there as you have in Labrador. 

Mr. Buarnik. Is that largely open-pit ore to your knowledge? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is both open pit and deep mine. 

Mr. Buarnik. But the 400 million tons in Labrador are all open-pit 
direct-shipment ore. They are not counting any of the underground. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think you have nearly 2 billion tons at this Steep 
Rock location in western Ontario. 

Mr. Buarnik. How much of that to your knowledge is open pit? 

Mr. Kennepy. At the moment, until the field is developed, there 
is about one-third of it I would say. 

Mr. Brarnik. Would you know if the general character of that ore 
in Steep Rock is the same as it is ir northern Minnesota and Labrador, 
where it lies in shallow strata near the surface and is a horizontal 
rather than a vertical body? 

Mr. Kennepy. | think it is the deep-pitch type. 

Mr. Buatnix. Like a vertical sandwich? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buatnix. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Pickett. I have one thing to bring out, Mr. Chairman, I differ 
slightly with my friend from Michigan on whether you are going to 
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have to build any steam plants, if we are to give any credence at all 
to the witness who testified yesterday, Mr. Mayott. 

Mr. Donpero. I have been up there and seen the Beauharnois plant 
with an 80-foot head, and it runs 100 percent of the year. 

Mr. Pickerr. With a fluctuation from 570,000 to 900,000 kilowatts 
of production there depending on the head of water in that river you 
are going to reach the point some time where vou are going to have 
to firm up that power, and the only way you can or it is by steam if 
the history of TVA—which is another hydro area—is a basis for any 
future projects. 

Mr. Donvero. I will debate that with you after you have seen the 
Rapids. 

Mr. Pickerr. I will be glad to look at them. 

Mr. Dempsey. After the nationalization of the mines in Great 
Britain, was there not a terrific falling off of tonnage? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. Not a falling off. I think it retained its 
balance of about 200 million tons. 

Mr. Dempsny. We did have to ship coal to England after that, 
did we not? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. We are shipping coal now. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is not because they do not have it but they are 
not producing it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsry. Do you not think this economic aid and machinery, 
and what not, may eventually help? 

Mr. Kennepy. | think eventually it will help the situation. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not think we had better get a little economic 
aid at home too? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think we are entitled to a little of it. 

Mr. Dempsry. Equal rights. 

Mr. McGrecor. | think even my friend from Michigan would 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio on that. 

Mr. Donvero. I think the aid to Europe comes in competition with 
the coal industry. We are helping them to produce more coal in 
competition with you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Ina sense we are. 

Mr. Biarnik. May I make a point here? Mr. Kennedy, in the 
last 44% years in which we have been spending as high as $5 billion 
for aid just to Europe alone, we have spent over $900 million for 
Europe in 4% years to develop power plants in several of those 
countries, 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buarntk. That averages around $200 million a year, and it 
was not an undue burden on our national economy. We are here 
asking for a little less than that same amount to be spent over here 
in 4 or 5 years to help our own good people at home, and especially 
our own good people up in the upper Great Lakes area. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not know about the national economy, but 
I am hearing from a great many taxpayers. Ask them about that 
and see what they will tell you. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think outside of the Middle West and along the 
Lakes, the taxpayers are “agin it.”’ 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

81181—51—pt. 230 
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MEMORANDUM IN OPPOSITION TO St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
(By the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, Altoona, Pa.) 


The bituminous coal industry of central Pennsylvania is opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a St. Lawrence seaway and power project and in support of this posi- 
tion sets forth the following information: 

The normal and natural markets for coals produced in central Pennsylvania is 
in the territory of Buffalo, N. Y., and east, including eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, the New England States, and the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Shipments from mines in this district move by rail, lake, and tidewater 
to final destination in this territory. 

For many years the operators in central Pennsylvania have worked diligently 
to establish a market for their coals and have spent millions of dollars in plant and 
equipment in order to prepare the coal so that the consumer was sold the best 
possible product, in an endeavor to maintain the business in the face of severe 
competition from other forms of fuel and energy. 

There is a potential production in central Pennsylvania in excess of 50 million 
tons annually and this was demonstrated as recently as1947 when the tonnage 
produced amounted to 57,797,000 tons. At the 1947 production level there were 
employed in excess of 47,000 miners. 

While 1947 was the peak vear of production for the bituminous coal industry in 
the United States, it was not the peak vear for central Pennsylvania as its pro- 
duction exceeded 57 million tons on several occasions just prior to and immediately 
following World War I. Figures indicate that there has been a steady decline in 
the percentage of United States production furnished by central Pennsylvania 
which reached an all-time low in 1950 when the central Pennsylvania production 
amounted to 8 percent of the United States total. At one time central Pennsyl- 
vania production exceeded 13 percent of the total United States production. 

One of the primary reasons for the decline in production in the central Pennsyl- 
vania field has been the tremendous influx of fuel oil and natural gas into the highly 
industrialized eastern market. This competition began in 1930 and with the 
exception of the war years when there was a shortage of fuel oil, it has increased at 
a tremendous rate and has displaced millions of tons of bituminous coal, including 
coals from central Pennsylvania, with consequent loss of production and employ- 
ment in the mining industry and in the railroad and other closely allied industries. 

The fuel oil competition which the coal mining industry must face is primarily 
foreign oil permitted to enter this country at a very low import duty and thus 
unjustly deprive the coal industry of its markets and the coal miners of a liveli- 
hood, 

In the electric-utility industry, alone, figures indicate that residual oil has dis- 
placed bituminous coal in the eastern markets to the following extent: 


2,978,000 tons coal equivalent. 
7,640,000 tons coal equivalent. 
10,800,000 tons coal equivalent. 


The Federal Power Commission is continually granting permission, in the face 
of opposition of the coal industry, for new natural-gas pipelines to reach the North- 
eastern, Middle Atlantic and New England States so that the gas companies can 
compete against the coal industry in its normal and natural markets. For in- 
stance, the two most recent decisions of the Federal Power Commission for which 
we have reports, opinion No. 202, November 4, 1950, and opinon No. 206, Febru- 
ary 26, 1951, authorize construction of pipelines and transmission of sufficient 
natural gas for delivery into our eastern markets, representing a possible dis- 
placement of approximately 7,396,000 tons of coal. This does not include previ- 
ous authorizations nor does it take into account pending requests for further 
extensions of gas pipelines into the market territory of central Pennsylvania coals, 

The large trunk-line railroads serving central Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and Erie, which formerly pur- 
chased millions of tons of railroad fuel from central Pennsylvania mines, have 
inaugurated a program of dieselization which has reduced their purchases of fuel 
coal and further deprived the producers of central Pennsylvania a market for their 
coals. 

The foregoing information is set forth to illustrate that as the markets for 
central-Pennsylvania coals become more restricted by natural gas, foreign oil 
along the eastern seaboard and a reduction in railroad fuel requirements, the 
remaining markets in the Great Lakes area, Buffalo and east, including Ontario 
and Quebec, become increasingly important and this is the area in which the 
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st. Lawrence seaway and power project will, if constructed, have the greatest 
detrimental effect on the coal industry. 

Our Federal Government in the face of permitting foreign fuel oil to be dumped 
into our markets, without making any efforts to protect our industry and our 

iners by imposing a sufficient import duty thereon, now propose to construct 

1c St. Lawrence seaway and power project and thereby deprive us of additional 
markets and employment. The Government will use the taxes paid by the coal 
industry and the coal miners to ultimately put the industry out of business and 
ihe miners out of work. 

It is estimated that the United States share of the power development on the St. 
Lawrence River will be from 570,000 to 750,000 kilowatts of firm power, which 
will displace or prevent the use of approximately 2,500,000 tons of bituminous 
coal per year with its attendant loss of work time and earnings for both producer 
and coal miner as well as the railroads and railroad labor. Since mines in central 
Pennsylvania are the shortest distance from this market territory, enjoy the lowest 
freight rates to these markets, and for years have been the predominant suppliers 
of coal for use in this territory, consequently any displacement of coal or retarding 
of its use in this market territory will be primarily at the expense of the central 
Pennsylvania mines. If we figure an average production of approximately 6 tons 
per man per day in central Pennsylvania the estimated loss of 2,500,000 tons of 
business per year means that 2,000 miners will lose 200 days’ work per vear and 
when we consider the fact that it requires 1 man-day of railroad labor to transport 
a man-day of coal production, the railroad-labor loss will duplicate the coal 
miner’s loss. 

In addition to the actual displacement of coal by hydro-power development on 
the St. Lawrence, the providing of a seaway route, at taxpayver’s money, will 
enable the importation of cheap foreign coal and fuel oil, moving in foreign 
vessels, into our United States markets all along the seaway and Great Lakes 
area; and so far as central Pennsylvania is concerned this would jeopardize a 
market in the United States where approximately 15 million tons of coal is con- 
sumed annually in the territory, Buffalo, N. Y., and east. 

In addition, the central-Pennsylvania coal producers are concerned with the 
proposal to establish a St. Lawrence seaway for another important reason and 
that is the effect it would have on our Canadian coal markets. Canada, and 
particularly the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have been and are important 
markets for United States coals including coal produced in central Pennsylvania. 
With the increased industrial activity in Canada since the beginning of World 
War II, the demand for bituminous coal has increased to the point where consump- 
tion in Canada has averaged in excess of 41 million tons annually over the past 10 
years. The United States portion of this consumption has averaged in excess of 
16 million tons annually. As heretofore pointed out, the principal coal-consuming 
Provinces are Ontario and Quebee which are within the sphere of central Pennsy!- 
vania’s market territory. For many years the Canadian Government has been 
using every means possible to encourage the use of their own coals, so much so in 
fact that they have been willing to subsidize both producers and railroads in order 
to provide greater production and consumption of Canadian coals. However, 
there is a point beyond which the Canadian Government will not extend subsidies 
as the resulting delivered costs are too great to justify any more assistance and 
for this reason Canadian coals have not heretofore moved into the highly indus- 
trialized central Ontario area in greater quantities. 

While the Canadian Government has been unable to subsidize Canadian coals 
to the extent possible to furnish a greater portion of the needs of Ontario, the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, the major portion of the construction 
cost being borne by United States taxpayers, including the coal industry and its 
employees, will enable Canadian coals to move by water to Ontario points and 
thereby displace United States coals. Not only will the seaway - Canadian 
coals to move further west but here again a route will be opened for foreign coal 
as well as foreign fuel oil moving in foreign vessels into the Canadian markets. 

From Hamilton, Ontario, on the west, to Montreal, Quebec, on the east, there 
is at present a market for United States coals of from 12 to 15 million tons annually. 
This market will be jeopardized by the construction and development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Further, the estimated Canadian share of the power develop- 
ment, the major portion of which will be paid for by United States dollars, is 
said to equal that of the United States, therefore we can expect another 2,500,000- 
ton displacement of coal on the Canadian side which, when coupled with the 
2,500,000-ton displacement in the United States, brings about a work-time loss 
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to the miners of 4,000 men at 200 days per year. Railway workers will suff 
substantially the same loss as the miners. 

In discussing the Canadian situation, it might be interesting to note that wh« 
Canada ships coal into the United States there is no duty assessed but when t 
United States producers ship coal into Canada they not only meet the competitic 
of subsidized Canadian coal but pay a 50-cent per ton duty to the Canadian Go 
ernment. In the face of these marketing difficulties, our Government is proposi: 
to pay the bulk of the cost of construction of the St. Lawrence seaway in order | 
permit Canada to secure their fuel requirements from other sources to the deiri- 
ment of the coal producers of central Peunsylvania and their employees. 

Another situation has developed within the last 2 or 3 vears which is causi: 
some anxiety on the part of the central Pennsylvania coal producers and that 
the discovery and development of the oil fields in Western Canada. Repor 
concerning this development indicate that a pipeline is to be constructed from t! 
producing area to the head of the Lakes from which point the oil will be moved hy 
water to refining stations and thence by pipeline and barge to consumers in the 
industrial markets of the United States and Canada. 

While it may be true that such distribution will be made regardless of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence project, the fact remains that if the St. Lawrence is developed 
to the extent now contemplated, larger tankers will be permitted to travel the sea 
way, thereby reducing unit costs and we will find Canadian oil moving down the 
Lakes and through the St. Lawrence River discharging their cargo along the route 
It is not inconceivable that this oi! wil! reach the eastern seaboard by barge from 
the head of the Lakes. To the extent this is accomplished, the coal producers and 
miners, as well as the railroads and railway labor, will suffer a loss of business and 
corresponding reduction in employment. 

The central Pennsylvania coal industry faces severe competition from this source 
under present circumstances, therefore, why intensify the competition by building 
the St. Lawrence seaway and permitting larger tankers to traverse the waterway? 

As to the effect of the project on the transportation industry in general and its 
attendant effect on our business, assuming the seaway accomplishes the result its 
proponents predict in the way of moving traffic, a very substantial portion of this 
traffic must of necessity be taken away from the railroads, and the loss in revenue 
incurred by such action will force the railroads to increase their rates on the remain- 
ing traffic available, for they will be expected to maintain their existing faciities 
in order to move the traffic tendered them during the 5-month period the St. 
Lawrence will be closed to navigation due to climatic conditions. Such increases 
in rates and loss of traffie during the pe riod of navigation, with its attendant de- 
creasing demand for supply coal, will have a very far-reaching detrimental effect 
on our industry and consequently upon our employees and their families, as well 
as the railroads serving our industry and railway labor. 

While we are opposed to Government subsidizing of any industry in competition 
with private industry, if the Congress of the United States is of the opinion that 
there is a shortage of power in the territory adjacent to the St. Lawrence, and if 
they are determined to supply additional power by Government subsidy, then it is 
our opinion they should subsidize steam-generating plants producing power from 
coal. because there plants could be built more quickly and economica!ly and could 
be strategically located as power demand may require, thus climinating high-cost 
transmission. Such action would permit us to sell more coal, would give the rail- 
roads in our territory more traffic to haul, and in the end our coal miners and their 
families, as well as the railroads and their employees, would be greatly benefited 
as contrasted with their future outlook if the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect is constructed. 

The privately owned, privately financed, taxpaying, and coal-burning electric- 
power companies have been expanding their facilities year after year along the 
Great Lakes, St. Lawrence, and northern New York State territory in order to 
adequately meet the increasing power needs of the consumers in this section of 
the country. Facilities have been expanded at Dunkirk, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y.; Oswego, N. Y.; and Troy, N. Y. All of these plants burn 
bituminous coal: all of these companies pay taxes; the coal they burn furnishes 
employment for thousands of coal miners and thousands of railway workers. 
These privately owned, privately financed, taxpaying, coal-burning electric-power 
companies have the experience and know-how with respect to the construction, 
operation. and maintenance of power generating stations and in 2 years’ time 
could construct sufficient facilities to more than supply the power output which 
will require 6 or 7 years’ time under the St. Lawrence project. Furthermore, 
the cost of the privately owned facilities would only be a fraction of the cost of 
the St. Lawrence power project and would not cost the taxpayer any money 
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but on the contrary would furnish employment to thousands of miners and rail- 
way workers thus providing the means for these citizens to pay taxes to our 
Federal Government to be used for much more worthy causes than the St. 
Lawrence project. ve ; ; 

If the present administration in Washington is determined to put the private 
power companies, coal producers, and railroads out of business, and to deprive 
the miners, railway workers, and employees of other dependent industries of a 
livelihood, then the proper thing to do is construct the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. There is no surer way of accomplishing this objective. 

The CuarrMan. We have another witness here but it is now 12 
o'clock. Would it be possible for General Breene to be here tomorrow 
morning? 

General Breene. Certainly, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Then we will adjourn at this time until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
a. m., the following day, Thursday, April 19, 1951.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

ComMirTEeE ON Pusiic Works, 

Washington, .-C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
the Honorable Henry D. Larcade, presiding. 

Mr. Larcapr. The committee will come to order for further con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, and 159, 
and H. R. 2536, approving the agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the development of the resources of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national security and continental 
defense of the United States and Canada; and providing for making 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. 

The first witness we have this morning is Maj. Gen. R. E. Breene, 
Transportation Consultants, Inc., of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, before General Breene proceeds, if 
we will suspend a moment, | would like unanimous consent to put in 
the record this one sheet of Coal Facts to which I referred vesterday 
in my examination of the witness. 

Mr. MeGreoor. Reserving the right to object and IT certainly 
will not object—I have a copy of Coal Facts and 1 would like to 
know who the author is? I got a copy last night and I noticed there 
are a lot of variations in it. I do not question my distinguished friend 
from Michigan, but I would like to know who is the author of the 
statement he refers to. 

Mr. Donpero. I cannot tell you where that was taken from, except 
United States records, but I can tell vou who prepared this sheet at 
my request mainly. It was the St. Lawrence seaway proponents. 

Mr. McGrecor. I was wondering about that. 

Mr. Donpero. If there is anything in here that is not correct, 
certainly I want it corrected. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcape. Is there an objection? Without objection, the 
memorandum will be inserted in the record preceding the testimony 
of General Breene. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 






























Coat Facts 











There is no tariff on coal moving from Canada into the United States. Canada, 
however, has certain tariff barriers: United States bituminous pays 50 cents 
per ton moving into Canada (effective 1948) although United States anthracite 
moves in free. British coal pays 35 cents per ton moving into Canada. 

From Canada Yearbook (1950): ‘‘The Canadian coal areas are situated-in the 
eastern and western provinces, while the areas of densest population and greatest 
industrial development, those of Ontario and Quebec, are more easily and econom- 
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ically supplied with coal from the nearer United States coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and Qhio.’’ 


For vear of 1949: Net tons 
Total United States coal production. _____- or 480, 569, 760 
Bituminous ___ _. 437, 868, 036 
Anthracite KS See a 42, 701, 724 
Total United States coal imports (all bituminous) a 314, § 
Total United States coal exports to Canada 19, 562, 
Bituminous____—__ ~~ Lee Ss ¥ a 15, 982, 
eee ee : 3, 580, 5 


Total United States imports from Canada 312, 3: 
Average for 10-year period, 1940-49: 
Average annual United States production __- «~ Ob4, 204, 


Bituminous co weed Ces 8 554, 691, 
Anthracite Jat : . 56, 499, SOS 


Average annual United States imports 509, 875 
Bituminous___- ; : : 444, 966 
Anthracite 64, 909 


Average annual United States imports from Canada (not in- 
cluding lignite) : ‘ , sca 412, 959 


Practically all Canadian coal imports are from United States and United 
Kingdom, but the United Kingdom supplies only a small portion of Canadian 
needs. Nova Scotian production is used mostly right in the Province. Alberta 
production is still in initial developmental stage. The following Canadian 
coal figures are in short tons: 


Imports from | Imports from rotal 
United United Canadian 
States Kingdom production 


Nova Scotia 
production 


1, 514, 458 17, 566, SS4 
03, GO2 18, 225, 921 

, O48 18, 865, 080 
»475 7, 859, 057 

.oll 7, O26, 499 

506, 715 

747 

iS, SOG 

18, 449, 689 


Mr. MeGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent of the committee to insert in the record following vesterday’s 
testimony by Mr. Kennedy, a memorandum from the Central Penpsyl- 
vania Coal Producers’ Association. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, that may be copied in the record. 

General Breene, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. G. BREENE, TRANSPORTATION 
CONSULTANTS, INC., DAYTON, OHIO 


General Breene. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is R. G. Breene. I am a consulting engineer specializing in 
the field of transportation. I am a licensed professional engineer in 
the States of Washington and Ohio. [am a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. I have a modest firm, Transportation 
Consultants, Inc. Our work consists chiefly of studies of transpor- 
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tation problems and the submission of solutions to the problems 
studied. 

I was retained as a consulting engineer about 2 years ago by the 
St. Lawrence Project Conference to make studies of the cost of 
deepening certain Great Lakes ports to various project depths. Due 
to the time element which was or appeared to be involved, and a lack 
of funds, my estimates were limited to the ports of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Chicago. This work was completed. I also agreed at the time 
| was originally retained to present to this or other committees of the 
Congress the results of my studies on these ports and any over-all 
conclusions which logically result from these studies. 

Please permit me to emphasize as strongly as possible that the costs 
developed are in every case conservative. If there are any proper 
criticisms of my estimates, it is that they are low. I believe that 
any other independent engineers would arrive at approximately the 
same conservative figures. 

May I say that 1 was most generously assisted by various offices 
of the Corps of Engineers in making this factual survey. 1 wish to 
bring to the attention of this committee that I am not appearing as 
either a proponent or opponent of the St. Lawrence project and will 
not express any personal opinions on the project. My sole objective 
is to show to the committee 

(a) The minimum possible direct Federal costs to provide various 
project depths, conforming to the proposed project depths for the St. 
Lawrence project for the three Lakes ports studied. 

(6) To compare the costs we developed with those submitted 
during hearings of the committee on House Joint Resolution 271, 
page 133, and with those submitted to this committee at the current 
hearings by the Corps of Engineers. 

(ec) Based on the above comparisons, to submit as approximations 
of the over-all costs to the Federal Government of the harbors selected 
for study by the Corps of Engineers in both cases. 

It appears desirable, before presenting our estimates, to invite your 
attention to the fact that these costs, if the project were approved, 
would have to be borne wholly by the United States and there would 
be no question of division with the Dominion Government. In the 
same manner, essential improvements to Canadian ports would have 
to be borne by the Dominion Government. The matter of whether 
or not costs of harbor improvements have been included in the costs 
of the project will be developed later in our presentation. 

The three harbors studied—Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago—are 
among those selected by the Chief of Engineers on which he submitted 
estimates. 

It has been necessary to relate my estimates in the first instance to 
estimates submitted by the Chief of Engineers at the hearing on 
House Joint Resolution 271, rather than to his latest estimates, because 
I was given access to the basie data on which the earlier estimates 
were made but not the later ones. It is therefore necessary to refer 
to the earlier estimates of the Chief of Engineers in order to indicate 
to you the difference in the basis of his estimates and of mine. 

Later I also raised my estimates by the construction-cost index of 
the Engineering News-Record in order to compare mine with the 
latest estimates of the Chief of Engineers. 
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BUFFALO HARBOR 


This official United States lake-survey chart of Buffalo Harbo 
shows, by combining the superimposed black and red portions, th 
area for which the Federal Government has accepted full respons: 
bilities and for which it now has full responsibility. The section show: 
in red is that small section of the harbor which would be deepenc: 
to the selected project depths according to plans on which the 194s 
estimates were based. 

Quoting from a letter of the Chief of Engineers, December 7 
1948, page 2: 

In inclosure 2 attached, there are presented cost estimates, on the basis 
July 1948 cost levels, by the Corps of Engineers for providing entrance chann 
and turning basins leading to the outer docks at typical American harbors on 1 
Great Lakes for channel depths of 27, 30, and 35 feet. 


} 


In contrast to the wholly inadequate harbor facility thus described 
our estimates are based on the area of Federal responsibility now 
existing and accepted as such by the Chief of Engineers. The thought 
that the United States Lakes ports will aecept any such limited harbor 
areas as those for which the Chief of Engineers has submitted estimates 
shown in red on this and following charts in the event the seaway is 
constructed is untenable. Every individual interviewed by us in 
the ports surveyed stated that there was no question that each port 
city and all owners of port facilities would demand that the entire 
harbor be dredged to the project depth of the seaway, if constructed. 

It was of interest to note that all of those citizens held the same 
opinion on uniform harbor depth whether they held opinions favorable 
or unfavorable to the project as a whole. Unless the harbors are 
brought to uniform depths, rather than dredging only a small percent- 
age as apparently planned, a majority of the water-front owners will 
be unable to bring deep-draft vessels to the area of their docks, thus 
placing them in an unfair competitive position. The members of 
this committee know better than anyone else the pressures which will 
be brought to bear upon them to correct just injustices. 

Although there is some rock excavation in the Buffalo Harbor, due 
to the fact that we were unable to take borings or discover sufficient 
accurate existing information, we have considered all dredging as soft 
material. It is true that this has reduced our cost estimate on this 
to a point somewhat below actual costs, but this should be considered 
as further evidence of the extremely conservative estimates we are 
submitting. 

We have used a unit price of $1.10 per yard for dredging—the same 
as that on which calculations by the Corps of Engineers for the 
Buffalo Harbor were based—submitted in hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 271, page 133. Although I personally believe that at 
that time $1.10 was alittle low. I do not know the price used on the 
estimate submitted during this session. 

We found from our estimates as follows: 


Estimated costs, Buffalo Harbor 
27-foot project depth $5, 092, 000 
30-foot project depth 12, 617, 000 
35-foot project depth__-_- : 21, 871, 000 
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In making these estimates, we used the present project depths of 
all parts of the Buffalo Harbor as shown on map Buffalo Harbor, 
\. Y., Buffalo district, June 30, 1948, as presently existing, although 
it is realized that an expenditure of many million dollars must vet be 
made to bring this harbor to project depth. No estimate of this 
amount was available to us. This expenditure is not, however, charge- 
able to the seaway project since it is now authorized. 


CLEVELAND HARBOR 


| would like to go over that. This is the area covered by the esti- 
mate submitted to the committee by the Corps of Engineers. That 
will be the only harbor area which will be deepened to the project depth 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, if authorized. This is the area which 
is now the responsibility of the Federal Government and which we 
believe that the property owners will demand be deepened to the 
project depth of the seaway in order that they all have an equal 
opportunity. 

This chart of the Cleveland Harbor shows, by means of the same 
legend as that previously shown for the Buffalo Harbor, the area of 
present responsibility of the Federal Government and also that part 
of the area to be deepened to the selected project depth of the proposed 
seaway. There is no doubt that in this case, as in the case of Buffalo, 
the harbor interests will demand the entire harbor area be cut down to 
the selected project depth. Large steel interests are now located at 
and adjacent to the upstream limit of the Federal project in the 
Cuyahoga River. I believe the committee will agree that these 
interests will insist on a channel as deep as the Federal Government 
furnishes for any competitive interests. 

In this case, as in the case of Buffalo, our estimate is extremely con- 
servative. It assumes it will all be soft material, and we are using the 
same figure as used by the Corps of Engineers here, in this case 80 
cents per cubic yard, which I think is low. 


Estimated costs, Cleveland Harbor 

$1, 908, 000 
4, 920, 000 

10, 722, 000 


27-foot project depth____- 
30-foot project depth __- 
35-foot project depth___- - - 

Again in this case present project depths were accepted as a base, 
since bringing the harbor down to those previously authorized depths 
would not be a proper charge against the seaway project. 


CHICAGO HARBOR 


This is a similar chart of the Chicago Harbor. This chart shows by 
the same legend as those previously shown that section now the 
responsibility of the Federal Government and that section covered by 
the estimates of the Chief of Engineers for improvements. 

The combined red and black sections are now the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. Actually the area shown in red is the only 
area which the estimate of the Corps of Engineers covers. 

In this instance, as in those previously discussed, it is evident that 
local interests will demand the improvement of the entire harbor. 
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These demands will be based on the same reasoning and will, so fir 
as can be foreseen, be reasonable. Failure to accept this proper ce- 
mand and include it in cost estimates for the project makes the cost 
estimates as well as the annual charges unrealistic. 

The anchorages and turning basins indicated are but reasonable in 
size. It must be remembered that these are for the use of oceangoiny 
vessels, not of boats especially designed for Great Lakes operation. 
Consideration must also be given to the fact that seaway traffic which 
will use this harbor will probably be almost entirely oversea traflic, 
and exact arrival times will not be known with the accuracy of present 
Lakes traffic. 

In that connection likewise, as a student of the problem, I do not 
visualize any iron ore entering into the Chicago Harbor. There are 
other harbors adjacent in the area where iron ore would be delivered. 

We invite your particular attention to the fact that, if this project 
is to be designed for general use and not simply for the use of a few 
steel companies, all facilities must be designed and constructed for 
ocean ships and not just Lakes boats. This alone will make ample 
sheltered anchorage essential. Unit prices per vard used in this esti- 
mate are the same as those used by the Corps of Engineers for estimates 
of Chicago Harbor costs furnished during the previously identified 
hearings. 

Estimated costs, Chicago Harbor 
27-foot project depth $5, 887, 000 
30-foot project depth 9, 620, 000 
35-foot project depth 15, 649, 000 

Examination of these estimates shows how greatly the estimates of 
the Chief of Engineers, submitted prior to this hearing, differ from our 
own. 

Now, I have here a chart showing the costs for all three harbors 
assembled. For the total of the 27-foot harbors, for the three of them, 
the total by the Corps of Engineers submitted in the earlier hearing 
was $1,841,000. Our total for the same thing is $12,887,000, or an 
over-all average increase of 600 percent. 

For the 30-foot project it is $6,953,000 and $27,157,000, or an aver- 
age over-all increase of 290 percent. 

For the 35-foot project the difference between them is $15,855,000 
and $48,242,000, or 204 percent. 

Now, these are the costs submitted to this committee during the 
present hearings. You will notice that they are gredtly increased in 
some cases, particularly in the case of the 27-foot project. They are 
increased from $431,000 to $1,680,000. I am unable to explain that, 
except that one of them is wrong. They are not both right. One is 
wrong. These are the figures submitted along with the average for 
the total of the three harbors. These are our estimates raised by the 
Engineering News-Record construction-cost index, which amounts to 
an increase of 13.7 percent in the costs. That is, this figure is raised 
by 13.7 percent. 

Now, the totals that we are interested in at this time particularly 
are the over-all average increase between our estimates and those 
submitted to you by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the general yield for a question? 

General Breene. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McGregor. General, when General Pick testified he informed 
this committee, and gave us some figures, that the estimates of costs 
for 1949 for the cost of construction of this project were less thar his 
estimated costs for 1947. From your research, or from your knowledge 
or your reading, do you know of any reason why the cost of construc- 
tion in 1949 would be less than that of 1947, in order to substantiate 
General Pick’s statement? 

General Breene. No, sir; but I have the data right there, and I 
would be glad to look it up in just a moment if you would permit me 
to give you the exact figure from the Engineering News-Record costs. 

Mr. McGrecor. | wish you would, sir. 

General Breene. It will take me just 1 minute, sir. The July 
1947 index was 413.8. Then you said 1949, sir? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right; 1949 or 1950. I think he possibly 
used 1950. 

General Brerenr. He used December 1950. 

Mr. McGreaor. All right, 1950. 

General BreeNnr. December 1950 was 509.1. That is the Engineer- 
ing News-Record construction-cost index. 

Mr. McGreaor. Is the Engineering News-Record, General, con- 
sidered as the barometer and as an authentic computation? 

General Breene. I know that it is. It is the best record that 
anyone has of cost indices. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is an accepted authority on costs of con- 
struction? 

General BrereNne. Yes, sir. I think that can be said without a 
shadow of doubt, and it is accepted by most engineers. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

General Brerenr. | therefore raised, as I said, mine by the Engi- 
neering News-Record cost-of-construction index, and I found the 
difference here was that ours were 262 percent increased for the 
27-foot channel; 250 percent increased for the 30-foot channel; and 
180.9 percent for the 35-foot channel. 

It is well understood, of course, that these percentages in several 
cases are extremely large, but it is necessary to emphasize that the 
estimates of the Corps of Engineers are based simply on an entrance 
channel —a way to move a ship into a harbor—and proceed to an 
area in which at some later date docks may be built. 

The estimates submitted by us are based on improving and deepen- 
ing the areas of Federal responsibility and not selected parts thereof. 

The estimates of the Corps of Engineers submitted during thie 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 271 are for 10 selected harbors. 
These vary in tonnage handled from the largest to one of the smallest, 
the latter handling a total tonnage of less than 500 tons during the 
last year reported. Also notable on this selected list of harbors is 
Detroit on which, according to the testimony submitted, no Federal 
funds will be expended. 

Now please permit me to project our study in order to indicate 
first what will be the minimum expenditure of Federal funds for the 
10 harbors listed and for which estimates were submitted during 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 271; and, second, what will be 
the minimum expenditure of Federal funds for the 17 harbors listed 
and on which estimates were submitted during the present hearings. 
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The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors if improved to 27-/ 
project depths was $9,172,000. Based on a sample of three harbors. 
as described in detail, this figure should be increased by 600 perce); 
making the figure $64,204,000. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to 30-f0 
project depths, was $40,937,000. Based on a sample of three har} 
as described in detail, this figure should be increased by 290.6) por- 
cent, making the figure $159,899,000. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to 35-foo; 
project depth, was $82,532,000. Based on a sample of three harbors 
as described in detail, this figure should be increased by 204.3 perce: 
making the figure $251,145,000. 

The estimate submitted to this committee for the 17 harbors, 
improved to 27-foot project depth, was $28,848,000. Based on 
sample of three harbors as described in detail, this figure should |) 
increased by 262.5 percent, making the figure $104,574,000. 

The estimate submitted to this committee for the 17 harbors, 
improved to 30-foot project depth, was $86,921,000. Based on 
sample of three harbors as deseribed in detail, this figure should be 
increased by 250.1 percent, making the figure $304,310,000. 

The estimate submitted to this committee for 17 harbors, if im- 
proved to 35-foot project depth, was $205,624,000. Based on a samp) 
of three harbors as described in detail, this figure should be increased 
by 180.9 percent, making the figure $577,598 000. 

Permit me to emphasize that these large sums of Federal mone) 
respresent estimates of costs of improving either 10 or 17 Great Lakes 
harbors only—1 of which requires no Federal expenditures, according 
to the estimates submitted by the Corps of Engineers. There are now 
89 harbors on the Great Lakes in the United States on which Feders 
funds have been and, so far as can be determined, are being expended 
that is, which are now Federal responsibilities. All may demand equa! 
opportunity. Ifall harbors are improved to the project depths selected 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, if constructed, the expenditure becomes 
much greater. 

There are an enormous number of harbors shown, and so far as siz 
or tonnages handled, certainly the Corps of Engineers did not selec! 
the most important ones, since they did select Michigan City, whic! 
last year only had 500 tons, or, rather, less than 500 tons. 

There can be no question that lake harbors are an integral an 
essential part of the proposed project. Without harbors on the Grea! 
Lakes, usable by the traffic on the project, there can, of course, be no 
benefits. Although this is clearly the case, the costs of harbors on thy 
Great Lakes have not been included in the cost of the project. Thes: 
costs must be included in order to give you a true picture of the tota! 
cost of the project. As we have shown, the cost of making adequat: 
improvements to United States harbors on the Great Lakes would | 
enormous. 

Thank you, sir. There is a copy of this chart, that is, of the las! 
chart I showed on the money, attached to this presentation. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very mucy, General Breene. We would 
like for you to submit to questioning now by the members of th: 
committee, if that is agreeable. 

General Breene. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Larcape. In this connection I want to say on yesterday the 
chairman of the committee began with the junior members of the 
committee on both sides. I was just wondering if it was the wish of 
the committee to proceed along the same lines this morning. 

Mr. Donprero. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. Larcape. Of course, the matter of seniority still exists. How- 
‘ver, some complaint has been made that some of the junior members 
did not have an opportunity to interrogate. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, it may be well to alternate each 
morning, because we would all like to get the benefit of the knowledge 
of those with seniority. I appreciate their views. If we alternated, 
| think it would be all right. 

Mr. Donvero. I am agreeable to waiving the seniority. Maybe 
that will be reversed and we will get the advantage of their knowledge. 

Mr. McGrecor. Most of us know the content of a number of ques- 
tions we so-called seniors might be asking because we have asked 
them a number of times, so I would be glad to yield and I think it a 
very good idea. 

Mr. Larcape. It was observed, I am told, that the hearing was 
speeded up by taking the junior members first. If there is no objec- 
tion, we will do that this morning. 

The gentleman from New Mexico, Mr. Dempsey, is recognized. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, I take it from the estimates you have made 
that you do not agree with the estimates made by the Army engineers 
for doing the work in the harbors? 

General Breene. No, sir. I do not agree. I feel sure that the 
harbors must be improved uniformly, and I also believe that it is just 
as important to the St. Lawrence seaway and just as much a part of 
the seaway as any other part, and therefore it should be judged as such. 

Mr. Dempsey. How many additional harbors would you say would 
be necessary if any of them were to be constructed? Either 10 or 17? 

General Breene. There are a large number. I have shown the 
harbors on the Great Lakes which now have money being spent on 
them. Ido not know, sir, how anyone can select one and say that it 
should have money spent on it and some other should not. 

Since the Corps of Engineers in the small number on which they 
have apparently made estimates, selected one harbor in which less 
than 500 tons of freight was received——— 

Mr. Dempsry. That would be about a ton and a half a day. 

General Breene. Yes, sir. Something like that. So I would know 
of no way to select the harbors, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Larcapre. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Baker, is 
recognized, 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

General, as an engineer and a citizen, addressing myself to you in 
that capacity, if the St. Lawrence seaway should be authorized by the 
Congress this year, would you recommend the 35-foot channel? 

General Breenr. Well, Mr. Baker, I have not studied the whole 
problem, and although in many things as an individual, and as an 
individual engineer, and as a citizen, | have my own opinions, still I 
feel that this is a very important question, and my opinion I do not 
feel is of sufficient importance to submit to the committee. 
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I should personally say with that as a preface that I am just one 
individual here. 

Mr. Baker. Do you not feel, General, if it were built as a 27-foo' 
channel, that eventually it would become a 35-foot channel? 

General Breene. If that is the case, | certainly say you ought to 
have all the news when you determine it now, and not do it piecemeal. 

Mr. Baker. I do not mean that. Assuming it were built as a 27- 
foot channel, which now seems to be the proposal, do you not as an 
engineer believe that in the course of years, certainly if it worked out 
fairly well, that it would become a 35-foot channel? 

General Breene. I do not feel I could answer that, sir, with sufficient 
authority. 

Mr. Baker. Let me ask you this then 

General Breene. | would answer this: As a personal opinion I 
believe that any channel less than 35 feet is a mistake, but that is as 
an individual and not as a representative of anybody. 

Mr. Baker. That answers my question, or at least what I had in 
mind. 

General Breene. But I feel my opinion is not important. 

Mr. Baker. Can you express a general idea of how much more it 
would cost later, in proportion, to convert the 27-foot channel, when 
it would be already constructed, into a 35-foot channel at some 
later date, say, 5 or 10 or 15 or 20 vears from now? 

General Breenr. No, sir. Of course, I cannot express that. That 
would be a long job, but I would say it would cost enormously more. 
That is certainly without question. 

Mr. Baker. That is what I was getting at. 

General Breene. That is without question. 

Mr. Baker. Are you prepared to state to this committee today 
your best judgment as an engineer as to what this St. Lawrence 
seaway would cost for the 35-foot channel? 

General Breenr. No, sir. 1 would not express an opinion on that. 

Mr. Baker. Would you want to guess? 

General Breene. No, sir. I would feel | was not taking the proper 
action. 

Mr. Baker. If the St. Lawrence seaway will do the things its 
proponents say it will do—and there are many good arguments that 
it will——taking that as a hypothesis, it would certainly need a 35-foot 
channel, would it not? 

General Breene. | believe a 35-foot channel is more sensible, but 
[ must say this: That until you find out something about what it 
will cost from a study on the project as a whole, I think it is reasonable 
to say that at present you have no idea what the project as a whole 
or as an operating project will cost the Government. 

So far as I can find out, no total estimates have ever been sub- 
mitted to this committee to show the total cost of the project which 
I have endeavored to show this morning in one small mstance— 
and this is small. 

Mr. Bakrr. You consider these harbors as rather integral parts 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, that is, the deepening of the harbors? 

General BrEeEeNeE. Yes, sir. It so happens I have had considerable 
experience with handling ships when we did not have harbors. 1 
have had a great deal of experience in it, and I know that you must 
consider these harbors as an integral part. You can call it what you 
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please, but it is certainly true that without harbors it is not going 
to be good or even usable, and that these harbors come from the 
same money that the rest of the St. Lawrence does, and should be so 
charged. They come from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Baker. I think that is true. In the past the harbors have 
been entirely constructed with Federal money. 

General Brerne. Yes, sir. They are an area of Federal respon- 
sibility, and the individual companies dredge or dig to their individual 
properties from the Federal area. 

Mr. Baker. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you, Mr. Baker. The gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Quinn, is recognized. 

Mr. Quinn. General, at any time during your military career were 
you associated with the Corps of Engineers? 

General Breenr. No, sir. I have been with them from time to 
time, sir. Yes. 

Mr. Quinn. What has been your background? 

General BreeNnn. I am an Air Force officer. Mostly in logistics. 
| spent most of my life in logistics. 

Mr. Quinn. No further questions. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Quinn. The gentleman from Indi- 
ana, Mr. Bray, is recognized. 

Mr. Bray. Your estimates here differ considerably from the Corps 
of Engineers’. Now, a part of that difference is that you maintain 
the harbor’s depth has to be generally increased and not just merely 
increase the depth of a passageway. Is that correct? 

General BreENnr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. There is also some difference in the cost even according 
to their plans between your different estimates, is there not? 

General Brexrnr. There probably is some little difference in how 
they got at the areas and how I found mine and calculated them, 
but I do not think it is very great. If you would glance at the 27- 
foot project depths the differences there are extremely large. I am 
unable to explain them. 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe that same difference would exist upon 
the entire channel costs, that is, for this entire seaway? 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Bray, would you ask that question again, 
please? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. Do you believe there would be a similar difference 
in estimates between what you would make, and what they have 
made for the entire St. Lawrence seaway, figured on a 27-foot channel? 

General BreeNe. Sir, I feel that I simply have not made a study. 
[ have not made a study in detail of the project. It is my firm belief 
that such a study is certainly essential. It is also my belief that it 
should be done by an absolutely independent agency of some type. 
| have not done it, and I do not feel that I should express any opinion 
without some knowledge, and I have not studied the project as a whole. 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe that the project should be studied by 
this independent agency which you suggest to determine accurate 
estimates of costs? 

General Breene. I certainly do, sir. I might say that a great deal 
of engineering opinion now is that all projects should be studied by 
some type of group which is responsible not to anyone but the highest 
authority. In that connection I have here a bill introduced in the 
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House of Representatives, No. 3679, which recommends a board of 
impartial analysis for all projects. 

I have here also a copy of the report of the Joint Engineers Council, 
which consists of all of the five founder societies of engineers. 

Mr. Bray. What is their statement on that subject? 

General BreENE. They also believe it is necessary and desirable 
and essential to form a board of impartial analysis for all projects- 
not simply for the St. Lawrence, but for all of them. Certainly as one 
individual [ believe that that is necessary and desirable, and it will 
further both the profession as well as assist the Congress to decide 
what projects are sound. 

Mr. Bray. Without making any conclusion as to which estimate 
would be right, yours or the engineers’, on the project, or on these 
harbors, there is at least on the 27-foot seaway a material difference 
in opinion. 

General BREENE. Oh, yes, sir. There is certainly a difference. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Larcapre. Thank you, Mr. Bray. The gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. Jones, is recognized. 

Mr. Jones. There is just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

General, do you think there should be an impartial board, as you 
say, to review these projects that are submitted by the Corps of 
Engineers? 

General Breene. I think there should be an impartial board, not 
only for the Corps of Engineers but for all projects. 1 think it would 
be of assistance to the Congress to determine which is proper and 
which is not. 

Mr. Jones. Most of these projects, or a great number of them, are 
carried on through the survey work and the projects are submitted to 
Congress by the Corps of Engineers. Is that not true? 

General GREENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. When you were in the service did you have occasion 
to utilize the services of the Corps of Engineers? 

General BrREENE. Only for military purposes, sir, and I considered 
them splendid for military purposes. 

Mr. Jones. For military purposes they functioned properly? 

General BrREENE. Oh, yes. Of course. 

Mr. Jones. You did not question their wisdom about military 
matters? 

General Breene. Well, I could not answer that unequivocally. I 
question anybody’s wisdom sometimes. I would not blindly take 
the recommendation of the Corps of Engineers for anything. 

Mr. Jones. What is the difference between their peacetime opera- 
tions and their wartime operations? 

General BreENE. I could not tell you what the difference is. It 
would take me a day to tell you the difference, and I am sure you 
already know the answer to that. They do not build dams. Of 
course, I am not against the Corps of Engineers, Mr. Jones, but. their 
military operations are wholly different from anything done or almost 
anything done during peacetime. Almost totally different. It is 
construction, but you do not dig canals very much in wartime. 

Mr. Jones. They have had pretty good experience in this type of 
work, have they not? Was not the Corps of Engineers set up and 
established in George Washington’s administration? 
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General BrEENE. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Jones. And has it not served continuously since it was first 
set up? 

General Breene. As far as I know. 

Mr. Jones. Have they not done a pretty good job? 

General BreENE. I would not question that for many things. 

Mr. Jones. Why then do you recommend we get a board to come 
in and review the Corps of Engineers? 

General BreENE. My recommendations are of slight importance, 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. They are of great importance because you made the 
observation. 

General Breene. I make the observation, and among other reasons 
why I make it is that it is based on the best opinion—-— 

Mr. Jones. You say they should have the responsibility of review- 
ing every matter that comes before the Congress on flood control 
and navigation and similar types of projects? 

General BreENe. I think such a board is most desirable; and may 
I answer that in taking that position I agree with the opinion of the 
top engineers in America—not only the Corps of Engineers, which is 
a part of it, because they are on this thing, although I do not know 
that they agree with it personally since I have never discussed it 
with them—but here is a recommendation by the five founder socie- 
ties. It is not one society, but all of them. 

I believe these things should be gone over because all of us make 
a mistake. 

Mr. Jones. Not only the Corps of Engineers. I do not think there 
is anything sacred about the Corps of Engineers or any other Govern- 
ment agency. After all they are human beings and have the failings 
and characteristics of all of us. 

General BrEENeE. I bring this up because I think, particularly in a 
project of this magnitude, that these present recommendations are of 
vast importance. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the Corps of Engineers made a close 
study and analysis of this project? 

General Breene. I hope they have but I have no way of knowing 
and I have not attempted 

Mr. Jones. Have you studied the reports? 

General BreEne. I have not studied their reports other than the 
reports that I worked on. So I express no opinion as to the accuracy. 
of their estimates on this. 

Mr. Jones. But you feel they should have some further agency to 
study what they do? 

General BREENE. Oh, yes. And not only the Corps of ay eran 
I am not aiming at the Corps of Engineers. I have the deepest 
respect for them. But I think that is true of other Federal agencies. 
Before they present it someone should go over these things who has 
absolutely no interest in whether or not they are built. There are 
such people. It is almost a judicial function. 

Mr. Jonxs. In other words, we need more experts to look at the 
experts? 

General BreEene. Perhaps. 

Mr. Jongs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George, is recog 
nized. 

Mr. Grorce. I think I noticed from the original maps on the three 
harbors where the main differeuce possibly in your estimate of costs 
and the engineers’ was in the area that you thought should be widened. 
Is that right? 

General BREENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GrorGe. The original figures that the Corps of Engineers set 
up were for a small entrance way, and yours include the whole harbor. 

General BreEeNne. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Which would mean you would have to dredge a great 
amount more in that area. 

General Breene. That is right, and I believe that is what has to 
be done. 

Mr. GrorGe. If they did not do that, would you not say that if 
they gave the benefit of it to those who are close to the project instead 
of giving the whole harbor these facilities, it would mean that they 
were giving some a special privilege and advantage over the rest of 
them? 

General Brerene. That is right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Did you not also show, especially around Chicago, 
where the river facilities were included? 

General Breene. I did. 

Mr. Grorce. Would it not be more or less of a continuing project 
on dredging, that is, an annual expenditure due to silting and so 
forth, and so on? 

General Breene. | think so, but I might say it is virtually a 
continuous process in many harbors. 

Mr. Donprro. What is your answer to that? 

General Breene. I said it is virtually a continuous process in many 
harbors. Not everywhere, but they do silt up. 

Mr. GrorGe. Do the Lakes silt up? 

General Brerenr. Yes; they do. 

Mr. George. I did not know that. 

General Breene. There was one job recently of cleaning up a 
harbor. 

Mr. GreorGe. This whole waterway then would have to be con- 
stantly maintained by dredging? 

General Breene. | have not made that study. 

Mr. GreorGe. In your judgment do you not think it would? 

General Breene. I think there would probably be some dredging 
most of the time, but I do not know the importance of it and I cannot 
give you an answer or even a guess on that. 

Mr. GeorGe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. George. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picxerr. I do not believe I have any questions to General 
Breene. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprer. Mr. Chairman, I have been very much interested in 
whether or not there was a proper breakdown in accounting for the 
chargeable costs as to navigation and power. That is, how much for 
power and how much for the seaway. It has appeared to me that 
possibly the cost of the power project has been played down and that 
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some of the costs of the seaway have possibly been played up in the 
over-all plan. 

I have the greatest respect for the work of the Corps of Engineers 
but I believe that in all expenditures of the Government it is well to 
have some consulting group who are responsible directly to the 
Congress, who have to make the appropriation. Following along the 
questions of the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Jones, I do not believe 
it is to the discredit of any group if the Congress should ask for expert 
opinion from outside qualified people. 

Mr. GrorGe. May I interpose a suggestion there? We have the 
Supreme Court to check on us every once in a while. 

Mr. Scupper. I do not believe any questioning on this project or 
any other project should be considered as reflection that the committee 
does not have full confidence in the Corps of Engineers. But a 
double check is a mighty fine thing. If you are ill you will sometimes 
call in a consultant doctor to look over your case before they start 
tearing you to pieces. So IL believe in a project such as this there 
should be consideration given to the testimony of experts who have 
made a particular study of certain functions of the project. 

I would like to ask one question of you, sir. That is, of the 10 
harbors selected, are they harbors that would be able to serve the stee! 
companies now holding a license in the Labrador fields? Is that the 
reason for the selection of the 10 harbors? 

General Breene. Iam unable, sir, to give you the reason why those 
harbors were selected, but I can read them off and I believe at that time 
we could see which ones will actually serve the steel industry. They 
all will not serve the steel industry. I am sure of that. 

Duluth, I do not believe, will serve for any Labrador ore. 

Milwaukee may. 

Chicago, Ill.: That harbor in my opinion would not be a steel- 
industry harbor. The steel industry is farther down the lake and 
would use these two harbors here and does now use them. 

Mr. Scupper. Those are harbors for steel? 

General Breene. Yes, sir. They are used for steel. 

Mr. Scupprr. Gary? 

General Breenr. Yes. That is Gary. Michigan City, no. That 
is the one that has 500 tons a vear or less. 

Muskegon, no. 

Toledo, yes. That might be served because of some ore that goes 
south of Toledo, particularly to Middletown and those mills in that 
area. 

Detroit, certainly. 

Cleveland, certainly. 

Buffalo to a lesser extent. 

Oswego, I think not. 

Mr. Scupper. Then the main five are for serving the steel industry 
for bringing in ore? 

General Breene. Five of those ten. 

Mr. Scupprer. That is what the project is being developed for? 

General Breene. Five of these ten that are mentioned I believe 
would be used for that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupperr. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Scudder. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik, is recognized. 
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Mr. Buarnrx. Mr. Chairman. General Breene, your whole report 
deals with the connecting channels and the harbors of the Great 
Lakes. Mr. Bray asked, and I am asking this again for the record: 
The vastly greater part of the expenditure for this whole project would 
go into the International Rapids section of this project, would it not? 

General Breene. Sir, I would like to repeat that I have not had the 
opportunity to study the entire project. I have studied three harbors 
and looked over a few others, and many of them I am already familiar 
with. When I get beyond that I would be giving you an opinion for 
which I have no basis. I really have not studied the cost of the 
International Rapids section and the dam, powerhouses, and locks. 

Mr. Biarnik. But in general the big share of the work to be done 
and the biggest expenditure to be made is in the International Rapids 
section? 

General Brenne. I had understood that, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buiarntk. In respect to the International Rapids section, the 
Chief of Engineers testified that in his estimates they worked out in 
great detail the figures on the International Rapids section, and they 
were based on detailed surveys and detailed borings and probings, 
and that actual bidding plans and specifications were prepared item 
by item for the principal features involved. 

Do you not think in view of their estimates for the International 
Rapids section, the big part of the job, would be much more accurate 
than the estimates for the connecting channels and harbors in the 
Great Lakes? 

General Breenr. | do not know how we could compare them 
because the estimates for the harbors in the Great Lakes are not 
included in the cost of the project. 1 would say that the more work 
that is done on the International Rapids section, certainly the more 
accurate the results should be, but I have not studied it and I fee! 
[ should not express an opinion. 

Mr. Biatnik. Getting back to General Pick. In substantiating 
or elaborating on his figures for the 27-foot project based on the 
December 1950 cost, General Pick said in effect that he made a new 
repricing estimate up to that date in December 1950, item by item, 
based on actual current construction jobs of a comparable nature. 
Do you not think that would give us a more reliable estimated cost 
than a general slide-rule application of your Engineering News Record 
index to the total estimated costs? 

General BreEene. Sir, | know nothing about how they made these 
last estimates. As I tried to say, in comparing just the three harbors, 
Mr. Blatnik, you will notice from the chart that I submitted that in 
each case they are somewhat higher than the Engineering News 
Record index would show that they should be. So I rather assume 
they did make some further estimate even on those three harbors, 
but I do not know. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Let us get to the harbors and connecting channels. 
Did vou, sir, use the figures on the borings and probings and all data 
which is available at the Army Corps of Engineers, or did you have 
an independent source of that engineering data? 

General Brerene. As I[ explained, in order to make this as con- 
servative as possible—and I had no facilities, or rather did not wish 
to expend the enormous amount of money for a complete survey 
I not only used the Corps of Engineers dredging figure which was used 
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for their 1948 report on this, but I accepted their dredging figure, 
although at the time I believed it was rather low. I did not believe 
then they could get it done at the price. 

Also, at Buffalo, although I know there is a certain amount of rock 
work in that harbor, I did not have and there is not available— 
there was not then, I was so informed by an Engineer officer— 
there was not then available sufficient accurate information on where 
and how much rock there was, so I made it all soft material. 

Mr. Buarntx. In the charts of these three harbors which you show, 
you had areas indicated as areas of Federal responsibility. 

* General Breene. I did. 

Mr. Buarnik. In arriving at your figures did you assume that all 
of those areas would have a 27-foot depth? 

General Breene. Whatever the depth of the project was, sir. I 
have here—did I answer that question? I got to thinking of some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Buarnik. What harbor is that? 

General Breene. That is Buffalo. 

Mr. Buarnix. Are you assuming all of the area indicated as a 
Federal responsibility would be at a 27-foot depth, in order to arrive 
at your figures? 

General Breene. That is right. Exactly. I certainly do. 

Mr. Buarnik. What is the depth of that harbor now? 

General Breene. Well, the project depth of the harbor is 23 feet 
in most areas. Now in this area here the project depth shown is 
25 feet. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is the area marked in red, General? 

General Breene. It happens to coincide. Yes, sir. It coincides 
very, very closely. It was not made that way so far as | know, but 
it does coincide. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Lam sorry, sir. 

General Breene. This area is the 25-foot project depth now. 
Then all of this and all of this is 23-foot project depth. And, up the 
stream here the project depth is 22 feet in soft material and 23 feet in 
hard material. Those are the present areas of Federal responsibility. 
Now, this green has nothing to do with it. It is already limited. 

Mr. Buarnik. | will move along. Although the project for that 
one harbor, Buffalo, is 25 feet, a relatively small part of it is at that 
depth. It depends on the use. I had hoped you would give us a 
detailed figure, and I hope you will for the record, of the type of draft 
vessels, and the number and percent of vessels that use it. I did not 
know what harbors you were going to bring out but 1 do have the 
chart of Ashtabula Harbor which would be a major harbor, and which 
is 1 of the 17 included. At Ashtabula we start off with a 28-foot 
entrance and then it comes down to a Project depth, such as the area 
indicated in red there, of 25, and then 23 and then 20, and then under 
20. I asked what type of traffic is using that harbor now, and here 
are the figures for the calendar year 1948. 

Eighty-two percent of the boats that use the harbor have a draft of 
under 20 feet. 

So, we cannot just assume that if a project depth is 25 feet it will be 
necessary to go and make the entire area a Federal responsibility at 
25 feet. 1 think that is the basic weakness in your testimony in 
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assuming that the whole harbor will have to have that depth when 
there are only certain areas that have to have it. 

General BreENe. Of course, you selected an interesting harbor, 
Ashtabula, which is enormously important in the iron ore business. 
It is used by a special ship ora special boat made for a special purpos: 
It will always be important. 

You are talking about a project of a certain project depth. That 
project will not be of any use to you or anybody else unless it has 
harbors that will handle it. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

General Breenr. And at the places shown, in our opinion, after 
considerable experience with harbors—I have known and talked wit), 
people in these areas and they all say the same thing—‘‘If Congress 
gives so-and-so a 27-foot depth we will get the 27-foot depth too.” 

Mr. Buarntx. May we see your chart showing the Chicago depth” 

General Breenr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buarnik. Where is the downtown Chicago River, Genera! 
Breene? 

General Breene. Right there. 

Mr. Buarnik. I note here that you assume the whole area, red and 
black, all the way back, would have to be a 27-foot depth? 

General Breene. That is right. 

Mr. Buarnix. What depth is the Chicago River now? 

General Breenr. I do not know. They can get pretty good size 
boats on it. Maybe 12 feet, or maybe less or more. I will have to 
look it up. 

Mr. Buarnik. It is not nearly 25 feet, is it? 

General Breene. There is a 21-foot entrance project so the Chicago 
River certainly would be much less than that. It would be less than 
that. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Would it be quite a bit less? 

General Breene. I cannot give you from my records at this time 
exactly what it would be but the project depth is now—I do not have 
the Chicago River depth. 

Mr. Buarnix. Submit it for the record, please. There are quite a 
few bridges on the Chicago River, are there not? 

General Breene. Yes, there are. 

Mr. Buarnix. The reason I am familiar with that is last year we 
were trying to get some surplus ships to the Great Lakes for use as 
package freighter ships and it would be necessary to get them under 
the bridges. The railroads closed those bridges and there were a lot 
of complaints from people at Chicago using those bridges. They said 
there were too many traffic interruptions. So, it is not reasonable to 
assume that there will be the depth to accommodate seagoing ships. 

General Breenet. Mr. Blatnik, I do not feel I am capable of deciding 
what is reasonable or unreasonable. I believe people along the navi- 
gable waterways—if you make them navigable for one and usable for 
one, then it is my belief, and it is sincerely my belief, that all will 
demand an equal share. 

I realize the difficulty of getting through the Chicago River. Of 
course I realize it, but I realize the difficulty of getting through the 
International Rapids too. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Is it not much more likely that the demand for an 
ocean depth of 27 feet would be limited more to the outer part of the 
harbor rather than right up the river? 
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General Breene. I cannot predict that. I do not say what the 
Congress will do, of course, but I say it will be demanded of them. 
Also, I would like to add that regardless of who is right about these 
harbors, no charge has been made on the project as a whole for 
harbors. 

Mr. Buarnix. Is it not true in the case of the Chicago Harbor now 
that they are already trying to ship more and more traffic through 
the South Chicago district, 1 believe they call it the Calumet district, 
which is the industrial part of Chicago? 

General Breene. | think you are quite probably right about that. 
May I add, I do not know why they included this Michigan City 
Harbor in here. 

Mr. Biarnik. Just one more question, sir. Is it not true that 
should the seaway canal be built through the International Rapids 
section, much of this harbor development will have to wait until the 
traffie pattern begins to develop? I mean by that where the demand 
for oceangoing depth is required, such as was done in the case of the 
25-foot canal. They did not make them all 25 feet. In fact, it is a 
small part of all the harbors, or a small part of each harbor which is 
25 feet in depth. Most of them are 20 feet or under. 

General BrREENE. I would say in that connection I do not know how 
you could determine it in advance. For instance, as I repeat, you 
have one harbor listed out of many on the Great Lakes, of the 10 
which were submitted to you, which handled only 500 tons last year 
or, rather, less than 500 tons. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. | wanted to make one brief statement with refer- 
ence to the questions of my friend from Alabama concerning the 
character of the suggestions of my colleagues from California and 
Kansas relative to the statement of the general in regard to having 
some outside experts and authorities check on authorization of legis- 
lation. 1 might say in the wisdom of Congress, back in about 1932 
to 1934, the Congress decided that we should have someone represent 
Congress and be responsible only to Congress for expenditures of 
appropriations that were covered by authorization of the Congress. 
We established the General Accounting Office then. So your sugges- 
tion is nothing new. We do have a General Accounting Office check- 
ing the expenditures, and I am in complete accord with the thought 
that we should have someone responsible to Congress outside of the 
various departments, who will give us the information before we au- 
thorize legislation. 

General Breene. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think the general’s point is very well taken. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. McGregor. The gentleman from 
Maryland, Mr. Fallon, is recognized. 

Mr. Fation. I have just one or two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

General, you speak of a harbor on which Federal money is to be 
spent that has commerce amounting to about 500 tons a year? 

General BreEene. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you know what the cost of that channel work or 
dredging work is estimated? 

General Breene. For that harbor? 

Mr. Fation. Yes. 
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General BreEene. I made no estimates. Yes, sir. That is Michi- 
gan City, and this is according to the previously submitted testimony 

to this committee. Two years ago they estimated $954,000 for a 27- 
foot project; $1,231,000 for a 30-foot project; and $1,687,000 for a 35- 
foot project. 

Mr. Fatton. How many years ago was that figure estimated? 

General BreeNe. That was in 1947, but I have here a copy of the 
latest figure which was submitted, if you will permit me just a minute 
in order to dig it out. 

The latest figure submitted to the committee by the Corps of 
Engineers based on December 1950 cost levels for Michigan City is 
$1,068,000; 30 feet, $1,374,000; 35 feet, $2,010,000. 

Mr. Fatton. General, on the 27-foot channel do you know what 
the ratio of benefits are that the Army engineers judged at the time 
their figures were given? 

General Breene. No, sir. I have not studied it. I would like to 
have said that I studied the benefit-cost ratio figures submitted, but 
1 have not studied them and I cannot give you any real information 
except to repeat that unless you know what the project is going to 
cost and include all of the elements of the project, then no one can 
give vou a benefit-cost ratio, regardless of the other information. 

Mr. Fatton. Then it is your opinion if this 27-foot seaway is con- 
structed that many different cities along the Great Lakes will be com- 
ing into Congress for deepening of their channels so that the seaway 
will be of some benefit to them? 

General Breene. Sir, | think that is a certainty. 

Mr. Fattox. Do you have any estimate of how much money it 
would cost in order to Please the number of people that would be in 
here for harbor deepening? 

General Breene. | would like to say in that connection that | 
tried myself to make an estimate. I did not want to call it an estimate, 
but I wanted to call it something less than an approximation, based 
on the three harbors which I studied. It was on what it would cost 
to fix all the harbors. IL was unable to come to any conclusion. | 
had nothing to base it on, you see. 

I tried to make an estimate based on the total tonnages in all the 
harbors, compared with Cleveland, and it was not good sense for me 
to try to do it. 

Mr. Fanton. One more question. Do you believe from your 
experience as an engineer that vou could get a firm bid on the St. 
Lawrence seaway as now proposed? 

General Breene. No, sir. I do not believe that you could get any 
firm bid—-I mean, a competitive bid—a firm competitive bid. I do 
not believe any firm would bid on it. Under present conditions | do 
not think you could get it. 

That is only my opinion, and | do not speak for my principals in 
this. That again is my own firm’s opinion. 

Mr. Fatiton. That ts all. 

Mr. Buarnik. Does that include the International Rapids section 
also? 

General Breene. Yes, sir. I think at this time it would be neces- 
sary to go to something other than a firm bid, with the economic 
trends as they now are. They are too bad. 
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Mr. Fation. Just one more question. Then you believe it would 
either have to be a cost-plus or some negotiated contract? 

General Breene. Yes, sir. I think so. <A firm bid without 
escalator clauses, | do not think could be gotten. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you, Mr. Fallon. The gentleman from 
Oregon, Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Ancewu. I take it from your testimony, General Breene, that it 
is your belief and recommendation that these 17 harbors should be 
inc ‘luded to at least a 27-foot depth at the same time the St. Lawrence 
project is constructed, if it is constructed? 

General Breene. | believe, sir, you could not limit it to any 17 
harbors, but I also believe—and in this I have been fortunate in my life 
to have a great deal of experience in this one thing particularly I 
believe that unless the vy are ready to be used by the ships navigating 
the St. Lawrence, that the project will show no benefits at all. 

Mr. Ancety. In other words, it would not be advisable to construct 
the project unless at the same time you constructed the various 
harbors to the same depth that would utilize the traffic if it came over 
the St. Lawrence? 

General Breene. That is my sincere belief, sir. 

Mr. ANGELL. You gave estimates here on 17 harbors. Why do you 
limit it to 17? 

General Breene. That is the number that the Chief of Engineers 
submitted to you. 

Mr. ANcett. How many harbors would there be? 

General Breene. In excess of 80. 

Mr. ANGELL. Eighty? 

General Breene. Eighty-nine is the exact figure the last time I 
counted them. 

Mr. AnGeti. The cost of 17 is $104,175,000? 

Genera! Breenr. Yes. 

Mr. AnGeL_it. What would the 80 cost? 

General Breene. I tried to figure out some arithmetical system of 
coming to a logical answer, and my answer was not fit for submission 
to the committee. 

Mr. AnGetu. Then it is your belief that at the same time the 
St. Lawrence project is constructed these harbors should be deepened 
so that when the St. Lawrence is completed the harbors will be 
completed? 

General Breene. That is my belief. 

Mr. ANGELL. That is all. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentlemen from Michigan, Mr. Dondero, 

Mr. Donnero. Mr. Chairman, | ask unanimous consent to put in 
the record a resolution from the Michigan Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Mr. Larcapre. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 





RESOLUTION OF THE Micuican Soctery OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS ON THI 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE St. LawreNCE SEAWAY PROJECT 











Whereas the Michigan Society of Professional Engineers met at its annual 
meeting on February 3, 1951, at the Horace Rackham Memorial, Detroit, Mich.; 
and 
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Whereas the Michigan Society of Professional Engineers is concerned with tho 
industrial future of the Great Lakes Basin and our national defense; and 

Whereas the industrial future of the Great Lakes Basin and our national defens: 
is dependent to a large extent upon the development of the St. Lawrence seawa\ 
project; and ; 

Whereas it is the belief of the members of the Michigan Society of Professiona 
Engineers that the building of this waterway will be of great benefit to all State. 
bordering on the Great Lakes and those using Great Lakes ports for their export: 
and that this development will greatly increase all engineering work connected 
with industry in the Great Lakes Basin and will assist materially in the nationa| 
welfare; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Society of Professional Engineers requests— 

1. That the President of the United States and our Congressional Representa- 
tives be advised concerning our recommendations for this project; 

2. That our State officials and governing bodies use their influence toward the 
furtherance of this project; 

3. That all National and State committees and the appropriate committees of 
the National Society of Professional Engineers be requested to use their influence 
for the furtherance of this project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to all National and State 
officials herein indicated and to our national headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Moved that the above resolution be adopted by the members of the Michigan 
Society of Professional Engineers, and copies forwarded to the proper governmental 
authorities. Supported. Carried unanimously. 

The above action is certified on behalf of the Michigan Society of Professional! 
Engineers by 

A. F. Puant, 
President. 
DupLtey NEwrTon, 
Secretary. 
Ivan N. CurHBeErt, 
Chairman of Resolutions Committee. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, it is 11:30. Some of us would 
perhaps like to get a seat over at the Capitol. I do not want to 
begin with such an important witness as we have before us today and 
be compelled to cut off questioning in the next 3 or 4 minutes. | 
hope General Breene can come back and honor us tomorrow morning 
with some answers to some questions. 

General Breene. Of course, sir. I will be here tomorrow morning 
if it is satisfactory. 

Mr. Donvero. I hope that will be satisfactory to the chairman and 
the committee. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, and since General Breene is 
willing to return in the morning to continue his testimony, the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Friday, April 20, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CHarrmMan. The meeting will come to order. General Breene 
will continue with his testimony. 

Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. General Breene, yesterday in your statement you 
covered three proposed depths on the St. Lawrence seaway, that is, 
27 feet, 30 feet, and 35 feet. The project presented to this committee 
is on the 27-foot channel, so that for the purposes of our discussion 
this morning we will rule out anything except the 27-foot proposed 
seaway, because the committee has that before it, without any par- 
ticular data as to any depth deeper than that. 

General Breene, I think you are listed as a transportation consultant. 
Is that your work? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. R. G. BREENE, TRANSPORTATION 
CONSULTANTS, INC., DAYTON, OHIO—Resumed 


General Breene. Yes, sir. <As I said in my remarks: 

Mr. Donpero. Have you had any experience in the four subjects 
mostly involved in this project, such as building powerhouses, dredg- 
ing, digging canals, and building dams and locks? 

General Greene. I have had a great deal of experience in shipping, 
particularly in harbor construction, sir. 

Mr. Donpsro. That is the transportation end? 

General Brerener. Of this particular thing. I have not made a study 
of the entire project, sir, as I told you. 

Mr. Donprero. You have no background on those four subjects 
that I have mentioned? 

General Breene. I have made a considerable study of canals in 
the past in several cases. 

Mr. Donprro. But you have never done any work on those four 
subjects I mentioned? 

General Breene. Personally done. No, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Or superintended the construction? 

General Breenn. No, sir. I only testified on harbors, which I have 
had considerable experience in. 

Mr. Donprro. If you were a member of this committee, would 
you take the advice and judgment of the Corps of Army Engineers 
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and those technicians who know this subject, or should we listen to 
listen to witnesses who have never had any experience in this matter? 

General Breen. In what I have testified to I have had consider- 
able experience. I might say, sir, that I had charge of all the harbors 
in the South Pacific theater personally. 

Mr. Donpero. That was during the war? 

General Breens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. That is from a military standpoint? 

General Breene. From a shipping standpoint, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Your field of information is basically that one thing 
then—the transportation end of shipping? 

General Breene. As I told you, Mr. Dondero, I am a licensed 
professional civil and mechanical engineer, and as such I attack 
problems which are rather broad in their scope. 

Mr. Donpero. I assume even in your profession that engineers 
differ in their viewpoint? 

General Breene. They certainly do. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Because yesterday I put in the record a resolution 
passed by the engineers of the State of Michigan approving this 
project. 

General Breene. That is correct, 1 am sure. 

Mr. Donpvero. Is there any dispute over the fact that costs in con- 
struction work, and particularly in this line, have greatly increased 
in this country in recent years? 

General Breene. No, sir. There certainly is not. 

Mr. Donpero. We all agree with that? 

General Breene. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. And if we go back to the 1913 level and call that 
100, we find that construction costs have increased nearly 6 times, or 
535 times what they were 38 years ago. 

General Breens. Up to right now it is 537. 

Mr. Donpvero. It is 538.7. 

General Breene. That is within less than a percent, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. Yes. And if conditions continue as they are now 
in the foreseeable future, there is reasonable ground to assume that 
the figures will keep right on going up. 

General Breene. It would appear so to me at this time. 

Mr. Donpero. | think it appears that way to nearly all rational 
people. 

Then if we delay the building of this canal for another 5 or 10 years 
or more, we might very well double the figure up there on the chart 
now. Is that not true? 

General Breene. I do not pose, Mr. Dondero, as being able to 
predict what will happen pricewise in the country. 

Mr. Donpero. That is true. None of us can pull the veil of the 
future aside, but if we judge the future by the past we might very well 
expect that. 

General Breenr. Everything will go up. 

Mr. Donprero. Yes. So, the longer we delay, the more it will cost 

General Breene. | believe for that reason, Mr. Dondero, it is desir- 
able to find out at this time what it would cost, or very soon. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Those figures are presented to the committee by) 
those who have spent their entire lives in this kind of construction 
work, and you take issue with them. 
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General Breenrt. Mr. Dondero, I do not believe that the Corps of 
Engineers officer spends his entire life on civil works by any means. 
[ admire him greatly, but he is basically an Army engineer and a 
military engineer, I think, and I do not agree that he spends his entire 
life on civil works. 

Mr. Donpero. You refer to General Pick, I assume? 

General Breene. I refer to the Army Corps of Engineers in general. 

Mr. Donvero. Are they not men connected with the Corps of 
Engineers who have devoted their entire lives to it, ever since gradu- 
ation as engineers? 

General Breene. The civilian personnel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And they are connected with the Corps of Engineers 
as well as the military personnel? 

General Breenr. They are under the command of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. That is correct. Do you think in other lines 
of construction work—and we will take the railroads as an example 
that their engineers are any more accurate then the Army engineers 
are in regard to water projects. | mean, in the building of railroads, 
bridges, and other things that railroads need. Have not their costs 
increased and their estimates fallen below the actual costs? 

General Breenr. May I say, Mr. Dondero, that I made no state- 
ment to the effect that the costs of this project as submitted to you, 
other than harbors, were either low or high. I have made no such 
statement nor expressed such an opinion. 

Mr. Donprro. And vou do not want to make any commitment in 
regard to that? 

General Breenr. No, sir. Not unless I personally study it. 

Mr. Donpero. Your main objection, of course, is to the estimated 
figure on the construction or deepening of the harbors? 

General Breene. Sir, | must also add that I firmly believe that 
that is just as much a charge against the project as a whole as any 
other part of the project. 

Mr. Donprro. That is, the deepening of the harbors? 

General Breenr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And the connecting channels in the Great Lakes? 

General Breene. | have not studied the connecting channels, but 
[ see no difference. 

Mr. Donnrro. The engineers have studied it, and there they have 
said to us that these are only preliminary estimates, and they do not 
make any definite statement on it. They say that is not a detailed 
statement such as they have in the International Rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

General Breene. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. | have before me the figures on the 17 harbors which 
| think vou mentioned. Their figures run around $28,000,000, and your 
figures were many times greater, | think, $84,000,000. 

General Breene. | think that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Donvrro. So that there is a wide difference of opinion in re- 
gard to those harbors? 

General Breene. There is indeed a wide difference. 

Mr. Donpero. Now let us examine the real situation. On the map 
or chart which you have presented to the committee is indicated the 
Federal responsibility. 
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General Breene. That is correct. 

Mr. DonpeEro. That does not mean the Federal Government wi! 
go into any harbor on the Great Lakes or elsewhere and deepen it «|! 
the way to 27 feet? 

General Breene. It means, Mr. Dondero, or I tried to say this 
That it is our belief that unless all of the property which is adjacent 
to the project now is given an equal opportunity, there will be enor- 
mous pressures brought to bear to have equal opportunity given. 

Mr. Donprro. By that “equal opportunity’ you mean equal depth” 

General Breenr. Exactly. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Now, let us see. Take New York Harbor. Its 
greatest depth is 45 feet. Do you say to this committee that all of the 
depths of the berthings in that harbor are 45 feet? 

General Breene. | would emphasize, sir, that it is not the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to fix up the berthings. 

Mr. Donpero. Exactly. You and I agree. 

General Brerne. Neither have I fixed the berthings on my charts 
I leave the space. 

Mr. Donpero. The berthings are of such shallow draft that they 
are only adequate to accommodate the vessels that bring in the 
material that that particular industry needs. 

General Breene. Private industry works out the berthings and 
deepens it to the necessary depths, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. That is correct. So that if the entrance to a harbor 
is 25 feet, that does not mean the entire harbor is 25 feet. 

General Breene. It means and should mean in the cases I have 
given, sir 

Mr. Donpero. Take Cleveland, for example. 

General Breene. All right. 

Mr. Donpero. All the inner harbor of the city is around 19 feet, 
while the outer channel is 25 feet? 

General Breenr. The present Cleveland Harbor—I will have to 
get the chart now in order to see it clearly—is not down to the project 
depths which are laid out on the Corps of Engineers’ charts. 

Mr. Donvero. I thought you might remember it. I am using the 
figures that you presented yesterday; but calling your attention to 
the fact that the main channel—the Federal responsibility —is 25 feet, 
while all portions of the inner harbor are 19 feet. I want to know if 
that is true or if it is not. 

General Breene. I would rather look and give you an accurate 
answer, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I had better do the same thing then, because I am 
speaking now from my memory of your testimony. 

General Breene. Yes, sir. The entire west basin—this entire west 
basin is now, according to this chart gotten from the engineers, down 
to 25 feet. 

Mr. Donpero. That figure was correct. Now, the inner part you 
show on your chart in black, which you say is a Federal responsibility, 
is not 25 feet, but 19 feet. 

General Breenr. I would say that that is not exactly right here. 
That is not exactly right. The chart shows that over 700 feet here is 
down to 25 feet. 

Mr. Donpero. I am directing your attention now to the inner part 
of the harbor—the black part that you show. That is 19 feet, is it 
not? 
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General Breene. Mr. Dondero, by the inner harbor you mean 
this? 

Mr. Donperro. The black part. The river part that comes into 
the land. 

General Breene. I think that the black part may be down to 
the project depth may be 19 or greater, and until I check the actual 
chart I cannot give it to you offhand. 

Mr. Donprro. Let me simplify it for you, General. Take the rest 
of the black on your chart that extends upward. Is that not 19 feet? 

General Breene. It varies, Mr. Dondero. According to this chart 
it varies from 30 feet at the far end to 27 minimum within the black 
at this time. 

Mr. Donvrero. That is 27 feet deep? 

General Breene. Yes, sir. Now. 

Mr. Donpero. You mean all of the harbor of Cleveland varies from 
30 to 27 feet? 

General Breene. All of this is now 27. 

Mr. Donprro. 27 feet? 

General Breene. I think that is the natural depth. 

Mr. Donpero. That is out in the lake? 

General Breenr. No. That is behind the breakwater, Mr. 
Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. But it is not where the berthings are? 

General BreeNne. That is now 27. So it is already down to the 
27 feet which we are now discussing. 

Mr. Donpero. That harbor is about 4'; miles long? 

General Brerene. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvrero. And they use the lake depth. But the berthings 
are not down to 30 feet, or 27 feet, or even 25 feet. 

General Breene. That area I showed you there is down to 27. 

Mr. Donpero. So that there would be no further costs if your 
figures are correct on that? 

General Breene. And I used no cubage out of that area. 

Mr. Donpero. You said something yesterday about 89 harbors on 
the Great Lakes. 

General Breens. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. There are a great many more than that, are there 
not? 

General Breene. I counted that many, on which Federal money 
had been spent. 

Mr. Donpero. But there are more than 89 harbors on the Great 
Lakes? 

General Breene. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. Donprro. Those harbors are not all of equal depth. 

General Breenr. No. Decidedly not. 

Mr. Donpero. Is not this the test or principle on which harbors 
are built? They build them to the depth which will accommodate the 
commerce that will come into that harbor, and that is all. 

General Breenr. You should say that is the ideal, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that not the principle on which they are built? 

General Breene. I cannot agree, since Michigan City is listed 
among the 17 for considerable expenditure, and last year there were 
less than 500 tons of freight in there. 


81181—51—pt. 2-32 
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Mr. Donprero. They took the lowest to the highest of the harbors 
in the Great Lakes in order to strike an average. Ts that not about ii? 
General Breenr. They certainly took the lowest, because that, | 

think, is the lowest. 

Mr. Donprro. They said so, and you said so, and I am not dis- 
agreeing with you at all. I suppose if the steel industry located there 
that harbor would be immediately deepened to accommodate th 
ships that would be used to bring the ore to that city. 

General Breene. If you authorized it. 

Mr. Donvero. Yes; but if an industry located there, naturally the 
harbor would be deepened. 

But what I am coming to, General, is that the harbors on the Grea 
Lakes, and even on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts, are of var v- 
ing de .pths, and the one basic principle that is used on all of them is 
that they deepen them to accommodate the commerce which would 
use the harbor. Is that not true? 

General Brenne. I hope so. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, you and I agree. 

General Breene. I hope so. I do not know that it is true. 

Mr. Donpiro. Therefore the figures vou have given the committee, 
which are staggering figures, and in my opinion somewhat fantastic, 
are put into the record on the premise that if the St. Lawrence seaway 
were built those harbors would have to be deepened to the 27-foot 
level to accommodate the commerce. That is the substance of your 
remarks? 

General Breeve. All the figures I have presented to the committee, 
and the harbors I have selected and presented te you, are the same 
one the Chief of Engineers submitted. I did not select them, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. But you took those figures and then applied 
yardstock on the increase in cost and tried to show the committee 
how much more it would be than the estimate they made. That is 
about the situation, is it not? 

General Breene. No, sir. If 1 may say a word on that. What | 
did on the costs as far as the vardstock of increase is concerned is this: 
I first compared my costs, the ones that I developed, with the costs as 
submitted to this committee at the previous session. Then between 
those times, sir, the Corps of Engineers changed their costs very 
greatly on the harbors, partic vularly on the 27-foot de pth. Will you 
turn that chart over, please, sir? If you will notice, Mr. Dondero, 
for some reason with which I am not familiar the Corps of Engineers 
changes the Buffalo Harbor project at a 27-foot depth from a tota! 
cost of $431,000 up to $1,608,000. [am not able to explain that. | 
simply state the fact that for some reason they made an increase of 
approximately 300 percent, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. You do not know whether it was an increase in the 
amount of dredging that would be required, or whether they were 
going to enlarge it? 

General Breene. I certainly do not, Mr. Dondero, but I do know 
it is 300 percent greater now. 

Mr. Donvero. Then if the proposal before this committee were 
reduced to 25 feet to accommodate the present connecting channels 
of the Great Lakes, you would not have such opposition to this pro- 
posal as you have now? 
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General Breene. Mr. Dondero, I am only trying to present what 
I worked out. I am actually neither an opponent nor proponent, as 
such. 

Mr. Donprro. You are just approaching it from the standpoint of 
the transportation expert? 

General Breene. That is all. I am an engineer and not a propon- 
ent or opponent, as such. 

Mr. Donvrro. Do you take any exception to the statement made 
to this committee that the main part of the construction of this seaway 
remains to be done in the International Rapids section? 

General Breene. Mr. Dondero, I hate to admit my ignorance on 
these things, but I have not studied the seaway as such, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. I do not want to embarrass you as long as you admit 
that. 

General BreEeNeE. I really have not studied that as such, but T am 
only convinced of one thing from my own experience—and this is 
from my personal experience covering a great deal of cargo handling. 
That is, that these harbors, whichever you select, must be considered 
if you are to get a realistic estimate they must be considered as a part 
of the project. 

Mr. Donvero. Then the burden of your testimony is based upon 
one thing—that you think the harbors of the Great Lakes will all have 
to be deepened to accommodate and give equal opportunity to ship- 
ping, so that they will have the same depth as the St. Lawrence 
seaway, that is, 27 feet. Is that what you are trying to say? 

General Brerene. No, sir. I do not mean to be contentious about 
what my belief is, but I would like to restate what I have done. | 
have studied three specific harbors taken from those submitted by the 
Corps of Engineers. I have then tried to project those costs to the 
number of harbors and the harbors which were also selected by the 
corps. In one case it is 10 harbors, and in another case it is 17 har- 
bors. I did not go beyond those harbors. Those are the ones selected 
bv the corps. 

I invited attention as best I could to my belief that the Great Lakes 
cities which are now harbors and have harbors furnished by the Federal 
Government, may demand equal opportunity. 

Mr. Donprro. In other words, what you are trying to say is that 
such pressure would be brought to bear upon this committee and the 
Congress that all of the harbors would want to be deepened to the 
27-foot level to accommodate the commerce that comes into the Great 
Lakes from the St. Lawrence seaway. 

General Breene. | think a large number of them would. As | 
have pointed out again and again, sir, 500 tons goes into Michigan 
City—a mighty little bit last vear—and yet that is one of the harbors 
selected by the corps for improvement. So I cannot predict what 
harbors will bring pressure on the members of this committee. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Donpero. But that is the assumption this committee will have 
to make from your testimony when you make the statement that you 
have. 

General Breene. I said that if you have to improve all of the har- 
bors, then I believe I said the cost would be fantastic. And I think 
that is correct. 
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Mr. Donprro. But you do not want to say to this committee tha 
it is necessary to do that? 

General Breene. I did not say that. 

Mr. Donpero. Is it not a fact that the depths of the harbors on 
the Great Lakes do not accommodate all the big steamers, like th: 
Dand C, or the Northland or the Southland? They only touch at certain 
harbors, like Chicago, Mackinac Island, and Detroit. 

General Breene. They do not have the same need. 

Mr. Donprro. They do not. Still vou think harbors would come 
in here and bring pressure to bear and say that they want their harbors 
deepened to accommodate vessels of that size? 

General Brerene. I have to say that I did not select the harbors to 
be improved. There are many of them, Mr. Dondero, that are alread) 
improved that I am afraid I am not svmpathetie with. 

Mr. Donprro. Of course not. You do not want us to take too 
seriously, then, your statement that these harbors will demand equa! 
opportunity? 

General Breene. I said all of the 17, or all of them that you decide 
to improve, will certainly demand equal opportunity by the property 
owners, and I believe that. 

Mr. Donvero. Let us take a look at that. We have had witnesses 
before this committee testifying that they are now building ships 
greater and larger than any ships on the Great Lakes for the carrying 
of ore. Do you not think that in the days ahead the Corps of Army 
Engineers, this committee, and the Congress will again be asked to 
deepen the connecting channels of the Great Lakes to accommodate 
those ships, even if the seaway were never built? 

General Breene. I would not be at all surprised. 

Mr. Donprro. For example, we had one man in here who testified 
they are building ships 800 feet long, with something like an 80-foot 
beam, capable of carrying 26,000 tons of ore, where the maximum 
today is somewhere around 16,000 to 18,000 tons. 

General Breene. I think it is somewhat more than that. 

Mr. Donprro. More than 18,000? 

General Breene. | think so. 

Mr. Donprero. I think they do go up to 20,000. But these pro- 
posed ships now under construction will be larger than those. Can 
you not foresee that we will be called upon to deepen those harbors 
and channels eyen if the seaway is never built? 

General Breene. Mr. Dondero, I do not know what is pulling what. 
If Congress says we must depeen the channel because a private cor- 
poration builds too big a boat for the channel, that to me is not very 
good. I think that the private industries should fit themselves 
rather to what the Congress sees fit to give them. 

Mr. Donpero. I think the record shows that industry and com- 
merce and the Government have cooperated in the years that have 
gone by in order to provide the harbors and channels sufficient to 
accommodate the economic expansion of the Nation. 

General Breenr. Then I certainly believe, in my opinion—I must 
repeat, that regardless of what the cost of these harbors would be it is 
a charge against the St. Lawrence seaway—in my opinion, and without 
that charge, sir, you can never arrive at a self-liquidating project 
because you do not know the cost. 
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Mr. Donpvero. I am ruling out everything else and simply asking 
you one question: If from your experience, as you look into the 

future, based on the testimony before us now, you feel we will have to 
deepen some of the channels for the harbors of the Great Lakes, 
whether the seaway is built or not. Is that not true? 

General Breene. I do not know that. I do not know that. If 
the steel companies which move ore are sufficiently certain that you 
will make available a- deeper channel, then they will build bigger 
boats, because they are better boats. 

Mr. Donprro. Let me ask you this simple question: Is it not true 
not only in the harbors on the Great Lakes, but even our ocean ports 
on the Atlantic and Pacific, that they have been progressively deepened 
through the years, as the size of commerce and ships increased? 

General BREEN. Many have, of course. 

Mr. Donprro. And they will in the future. 

General Brerene. | do not know how far the design of ships will go 
in deeper draft. IL do not know that and I do not have too much 
idea. It has not increased greatly in late years. Not greatly. 

Mr. Donprro. What has happened all over the Nation will happen 
in the Great Lakes as well. They will deepen those harbors when it 
is needed to be done. Is that not true? 

General Breene. Sir, you have the testimony of the Chief of 
Engineers on 17 harbors. 

Mr. Donverro. I am trying to get your opinion, General, because 
you have come here after making quite a study and presented some 
rather staggering figures, and I want to know just how much you 
know about this entire subject, so that you can help us. 

General Brerener. As to that, I will be glad to answer your question; 
hut I do believe, sir, and I cannot say it too strongly, that I feel 
definitely all charges must be included if you are to consider the final 
result which is a cost-benefit ratio. Unless all proper charges are 
included—and there should be included the lake port charges—then 
| believe you cannot ever come to a sound cost-benefit ratio. ‘That 
is my belief, and it is one factor in the cost-benefit ratio that must be 
considered. 

Mr. Donvero. The engineers have already submitted those esti- 
mates on the connecting channels and on the deepening of the harbors, 
although not with detailed information. 

General Breenr. But they have not included that cost in the 
project, sir, as I testified. I can find nothing that includes any 
harbor improvement in the Sty Lawrence project. We have examined 
that. 

Mr. Donprro. That is, none in the Great Lakes? 

General BrEENE. No, sir. 

Mr. Donperro. I have figures before me here which show that they 
have. Even taking the harbors you used, that amounted to over 
$28,000,000. 

General Breene. That is correct. That is their figure. 

Mr. Donprro. The *y have not deepened all the harbors or deepened 
all the channels of the Great Lakes, but they do make these harbors 
of sufficient depth to accommodate the commerce that might come in 
through the St. Lawrence seaway. So they have improved them. 

General Breeng. I am unable to find the harbors included in the 
Corps of Engineers’ statement. 
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Mr. Donprro. Will you say that again? 

General Breenr. I am unable and have been unable to find harbo: 
costs included in the statements of the engineers. Now, I do have 
here some St. Lawrence River portion which is sticking, as you said, 
to the 27-foot channel. 

Mr. Donprro. I have their report before me, and they allow 
$89,945,000 for connecting channels. 

General Breenr. Sir, I have not studied connecting channels. 

Mr. Donprro. They also allow $28,000,000 for the ports that you 
mentioned vesterday. 

General Breene. | was unable to find that. 

Mr. Donpero. They have given those figures. 

General Breene. | was unable to find that, as I testified, Mr. 
Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. I have that before me. 

Mr. McGrecor. If the gentleman will vield, | wonder if he would 
show us where it is in the record, and who testified to the effeet that 
they have included harbors in the estimated cost. 

Mr. Donprero. This comes from the office of the Chief of Engineers. 
If it is not in the record, Mr. Chairman, I offer it for the record now. 

General Breene. If it is to be in the record now we would like to 
make some study of it, sir. I can only say that. 

Mr. MceGrecor. You cannot expect the witness to testify on some- 
thing when the testimony is not before us on some of these harbors. 

Mr. Donvero. These estimates seem to have been prepared in 
January of this year, i951. 

Mr. McGrecor. You know, some of the members of the committee 
are getting material and information from the Army engineers that 
some of the rest of us are not getting. 

Mr. Donpero. I did not know it was foreclosed to any member of 
the committee if he asked for it. 

Mr. Prexerr. 1 would just like to say that I do not know what you 
are all talking about, but if there is anything being furnished to you or 
anybody else that I have not got, | am asking for it. 

Mr. McGrecor. So am I. 

Mr. Groree. | think maybe I would like to have it also. 

Mr. Donpero. I think perhaps I ought to say at that point that 
some of us who are proponents of this project were not given con- 
siderable information handed to the opponents on the committee, as 
we have moved through these hearings, and we never raised any 
objection. It is perfectly all right. 

Mr. McGrecor. | might say to my distinguished friend from 
Michigan that the opponents did not consider information that was 
not submitted before the committee. 

Mr. Donpero. | happen to have fairly good eyesight, and I can see 
a lot of material handed up here to the various members of the com- 
mittee. 1 think it is perfectly proper that you should have it. 

Mr. McGreaor. | think that is perfectly true when it is coming 
from private interests, but I cannot help make the observation that 
a representative of the Army engineers is generally sitting at a table 
in front, and he passes information to certain members of the com- 
mittee in order that they might make inquiry of the witness who is 
testifving against the project. That is what I call lobbying by a 
Federal bureau. 
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Mr. Donvero. Of course, I can interpose an objection to that 
term, because it is open to every member of the committee who is 
interested enough to receive it, and it is not given privately to me. 
It is for the whole committee. 

Mr. Larcape. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donperro. Certainly. 

Mr. Larcaper. I might say for the benefit of the new members of 
the committee that any member of this committee who desires any 
information respecting any subject under consideration by this 
committee may contact their representative here, or if they will call 
the Corps of Engineers or apply to them for any information at any 
time on any subject connected with the work of this committee, the 
Corps of Engineers is ready and willing to furnish it to them. 

Mr. Donpero. They always have been. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. MeGann, how much time hes the opposition 
consumed? The committee is giving the same time for the opposition 
as for the proponents. 

Mr. McGann. They have had about 26 hours up to now. 

The Cuatrman. And how much have the proponents had? 

Mr. McGann. Thirty-four hours and a half. 

The Cuarrman. | think we ought to be a little briefer. There are 
a number of witnesses, and we ought to try to give every witness a 
chance. 

Mr. Donprro. That is all. 

Mr. Piexerr. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the faetual in- 
formation with reference to the time that has been alloted, I do not 
know what the committee desires in reference to that except what it 
expressed at the close of the testimony before the proponents con- 
cluded; but it occurs to me that with the committee having consumed 
4 days of the opposition time with one witness’ cross-examination 
here, maybe if we took any definite action as to limitation of the actual 
number of hours we ought to reevaluate it in all fairness in order to 
give both sides, if they have any additional information that is not 
repetitious, an opportunity to present it. 

I do not think you ought to circumscribe the number of hours on 
either side, whether they are on the basis of the number of hours 
that the other side had or not, when a large portion of the time of 
one side or the other has been consumed by the committee itself in 
the cross-examination of one witness. [apply that to both sides. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Pickett, how would the members of the 
committee feel about discussing that Monday, when we have a full 
committee here? 

Mr. Pickerrr. I think maybe we ought to discuss it. 

Mr. Donprro. I have no objection. If the inference of my able 
friend from 'Texas—being a great cross-examiner and a good lawyer— 
is that both sides be extended in their time, if it is done equally on 
both sides, I will have no objection to it. L want the opponents to 
have the same time the proponents had. I have always insisted 
on that. 

Mr. Pickerrr. It is what the committee may agree on. I do not 
know, but certainly it is a subject that may call for a little difference 
of opinion here, if some of the statements that have been made are 
indicative of the views of some of the members of the committee, 
including myself. So I think maybe we ought to spend a little time 
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in talking on that subject, and not take it out of the time of the oppo- 
nents or the proponents if this committee gets involved in a length, 
debate on the subject. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHaArRMAN. Our next witness is going to be Mr. Hotchkiss. 
He tells me that he has to go away today and he cannot be back her» 
Monday. So, if we will give him a chance and try to be brief wit), 
Mr. Hotchkiss, we can finish with him today and start off with our 
other witnesses on Monday, if will be appreciated. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcapgr. Mr. Chairman, since we consumed so much time, 
I will ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to file a short state- 
ment at the end of the testimony of General Breene. I will waive 
any examination at this time. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, you may file a statement, Mr. Larcade. 

All right, General. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvero. I hope, Mr. Chairman, what you have said about 
the intended limiting of the presentation was not brought up by my 
cross-examination of this witness. 

Because such a good example was set for me by the opponents of 
this in the cross-examination of the proponent witnesses that I am 
just standing up to the standards set by them. 

Mr. Pickerr. That is just one of the reasons why I think we should 
discuss it, Mr. Dondero. Neither you nor anyone else should be 
circumscribed, but neither should the opponents or proponents be 
circumscribed by this committee in the proper presentation of their 
full views on this matter. I think you and I understand the basis on 
which we are approaching this matter. 

Mr. Donvrro. I am sure we do. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect for the witness 
who has just testified before this committee, in view of the fact that 
the witness stated that he was not for nor against the St. Lawrence 
seaway and further that he had not studied the project itself, and 
presented to the committee fantastic estimates on the cost of improve- 
ment of harbors in the United States, a subject foreign to that under 
consideration, and since, in my humble opinion, the discussion has 
made no contribution to the legislation under consideration, I had 
considered suggesting that the entire testimony of the witness be off 
the record; however, since this committee unanimously supports thi 
principle of free speech, and it being the policy of the committee to 
give any and every one an opportunity to testify for or against th 
project under consideration, and since no one has been denied the 
privilege to testify or file statements for the record on the St. Lawrence 
seaway project under consideration by this committee, I have decided 
not to make any objection to the testimony and interrogation being 
included in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hotchkiss, you have quite a statement. Are 
you going to read this statement? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM O. HOTCHKISS, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


Mr. Horcuktss. That was my intention, sir. It will not take very 
long, I am sure. 

I appear at the request of the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference to give the committee the benefit of my experience in relation 
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to iron ore supplies for our steel industry. My experience with the 
Lake Superior iron ore district began in 1902, and has continued to 
the present. It has consisted of geological surveys, directing explora- 
tion work, making mining programs, and in valuation and assessment 
work for both State and Federal taxation purposes. Both as a con- 
sultant from time to time for four of the chief iron ore producers, and 
officially as State geologist of Wisconsin, I have maintained a live 
interest in and close contact with all the iron ranges in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, except the Cuyuna and Vermilion Ranges. 
As president of the Michigan School of Mines from 1925 to 1935, I 
initiated and directed a study of the Michigan ranges relating to con- 
centration of the iron formations in that State. I also made extensive 
studies of the Adirondack iron ores as a consultant. 

In 1918, | organized the first joint efforts to secure needed mineral 
supplies for World War I in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines 
the United States Geological Survey, and the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

In this statement I have used as basic data for the iron-ore reserves 
of the Lake Superior district and the Mesabi Range the totals given 
in the testunony before this committee on February 22, 1951, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chapman. I believe the tonnages 
given—3 billion tons for the whole Lake Superior district, and 2.4 
billion toms for the Mesabi Range-——are fair present estimates of 
reserves of ore “comparable in grade to the ore already mined,” 

This present estimated reserve of 3 billion tons for the Lake 
Superior district compares with the district’s total production to 
date of 2,651,000,000. The Mesabi present estimated reserve of 2.4 
billion tons compares with the total production of that range to date, 
from its beginning, of 1,719,000,000 tons. 

The Lake Superior estimated reserves are 13 percent greater than 
the total mined in the past. The Mesabi estimated reserves are 
about 40 percent greater than the range bas produced since it first 
began to ship ore in 1892. 

I wish to discuss briefly the matter of such estimates of ore reserves. 
In the past I have made many such estimates both for private clients 
and for public taxation purposes. In most such estimates I have 
found later production to be greater than I dared predict. As 
examples of ore-reserve estimates, let us examine the following brief 
statements taken from official records in Minnesota: 


Total Mesabi ore reserves as estimated by the tax commission 
Tons 
In 1920_ ; : . 1, 306, 000, 000 


Ore mined from 1920 to 1950 ‘ 141, 000, 000 


1950 residue of 1920 reserves_- 165, 000. 000 
Ore reserves added since 1920_ ‘ eae a 747, 000, 000 


1950 estimated Mesabi reserves_ _ _ 912. 000, 000 


“In brief, nearly three quarters of a billion tons that were not known 
in 1920 have been added to Mesabi ore reserves. 

The Minnesota Tax Commission shows 491 million tons of direct- 
shipping open-pit ore on the tax rolls in 1950. Secretary Chapman 
gives the Bureau of Mines’ present estimate of direct-shipping open- 
pit ore as 680 million tons, including indicated and inferred reserves. 
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The tax commission’s estimates of open-pit direct-shipping ore for the 
last 6 years have been as follows: 


{In millions of tons] 


Reserves of Reserves of 
open-pit di- | Yearly ship- , open-pit di- | Yearly shi; 
take : “ar (as of May 1) rs TEE ya 
reet-shipping ments Year (as of May 1 rect-shipping ments 
ore ore 


Year (as of May 1) 


1945 3 487 

1946 465 . 

ES ae 453 2.6 Total mined 
1948... ~ nares 471 5. § from 1945 to 
a Re Fa 35. § 1949 


A casual inspection will show the change in the ore reserves esti- 
mated by the tax commission bears no relation to the yearly figure 
given in the next column. 

The 1950 estimate of open-pit direct-shipping ore is 8.4 percent 
greater than it was in 1947, 


Millions 
of tons 


1945 estimate of open-pit direct-shipping reserves 487. 0 
Mines from 1945 to 1949 201. 9 


1950 residue of 1945 reserves 
teserves added since 1945 
1950 estimate of open-pit direct-shipping reserves 

These reserves of 205.9 million tons which have been added to 
open-pit direct-shipping reserves since 1945 have come in some 
moderate part from previously unknown extensions of open-pit ore 
bodies, but mainly from changing to the open pit classification ores 
previously classified as underground direct-shipping ores. More ore 
was added to the open-pit direct-shipping class than was mined so the 
reserves are estimated as greater in 1950 than they were in 1945. 

This large change from underground to open-pit classification 
illustrates the statement made by M. D. Harbaugh in an article in the 
February 1949 Mining Congress Journal, quoted more at length to 
this committee on April 2, 1951: 

* * * jit now appears likely that most of the Mesabi reserves will be mined 
by open pit operations. 

These comments are no criticism of the Minnesota Tax Commission. 
The earlier estimates were just as valid as that of 1950. All were 
based on knowledge available at the time the estimates were made. 
Since 1920 some of the known nonmerchantable ore of that time has 
become merchantable. Ore not known to exist in 1920 has been 
shown up by mining operations since that time. And it has been 
found profitable to strip ore bodies which had been classified as under- 
ground ore, 

But these facts do raise questions about the Mesabi total of 912,- 
000,000 tons estimated for 1950 and 491,000,000 tons stated as open-pit 
reserves. Will these estimates be proved by future events to be under- 
statements, as were those of former years? The answer is that they 
will. The tax commission knows this and the mining companies know 
it, but none of them knows just how much more ore will be shown up 
or on what tax units it will be found. Consequently, it cannot be 
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estimated for tax purposes. The same situation prevails in all the 
other Lake Superior ranges. 

These statements indicate the necessary handicap that every engi- 
neer or geologist who makes an ore reserve estimate must labor under. 
In recognition of this handicap, it is my firm belief that every care fully 
made estimate of iron ore reserves for the Lake Superior district or 
any of its constituent ranges is destined to be exceeded by the actual 
produc tion of later years. I believe this will prove true of the present 
estimates of 2.4 billion tons for the Mesabi and 3 billion tons for the 
Lake Superior district. 

This is sufficient illustration of the nature and validity of estimates 
of iron ore reserves. They are estimates—they are not statements 
of facts. 

I want to discuss now the background reserves of taconite and 
taconite concentrates. 

The iron ore bodies of the Lake Superior district have been aptly 
described as “‘raisins in a cake.’’ The “raisins” contain an average of 
50 percent iron or better. The ‘cake’ surrounding the ‘ ‘raisins’’ 
contains an average of between 20 percent and 30 percent iron. This 
is commonly re ferred to on the Mesabi as “taconite.” On the other 
ranges it is called “iron formation.’’ As children oftentimes do, we 
have been eating the “‘raisins”’ first, leaving the ‘“‘cake”’ until afterward. 

A very careful estimate, valid today, of the total tonnage of cake, 
omitting the rich raisins, was made by the United States Geological 
Survey in 1911, and is given on page 492 of Monograph 52, The 

Geology of the Lake Superior Region. ‘This estimate is given in the 
following table: 


Tonnage of Lake Superior iron formations (taconite) 


{In billions of tons] 


Tonnage ronnage 

Total with more Ranges _ Total with more 
tonnage — than 35 per- tonnage than 35 per- 

cent iron t iror 


Ranges 


Michigan 149. 6 22. 5 Ontario 
Minnesota: Other 
ibi 


s esa + 
Vermilion _ . " : Total 
Wisconsin 2. 


The Cuyuna Range was not included as it was then too little known. 
Since that time, it has produced 70 million tons of ore and has tax 
reserves of 37 million tons. 

In making this table an average depth had to be assumed. For 
the Mesabi this was known from drilling to be at least 400 feet. For 
the old ranges, where the beds were tilted up on edge, the depth was 
assumed as 1,250 feet. Today mining on the old ranges has gone to 
depths of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. If the assumed depth on the ranges 
other than the Mesabi were taken at only 2,500 feet, the total tonnage 
of ‘cake’? would be raised from 467.4 billion tons to S09 billion tons. 
The total of iron formation over 35 percent iron content would be 
raised to 105 billion tons from the 67.6 billion tons given in the table. 
So much for conservatism in estimating. 
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The vast tonnage estimated to have over 35 percent iron is thy, 
future domestic supply of ore for our steel industry. It contains over 
a third of the total metallic iron in ores, known to exist in the worl 
It is subject to our political jurisdiction and not subject to being cui 
off in the future by any foreign owner. With the half of the world’s 
coal which lies within our borders it assures to us a long-continued 
prosperous industrial future. 

In the past we have been “eating the raisins.” As we proceed to 
use the cake, we will pick out the most desirable parts and use then 
first, just as inthe past. Since the Mesabi Range is our biggest piec: 
of cake. I will deal with that mainly, but the facts for the Mesabi ar 
applicable to the old ranges as well. 


PRESENT USABLE ORE RESERVES ON THE MESABI RANGE 


The reserves of Mesabi ore, of grades used in the past, by best 
present estimates, total 2.4 billion tons. Included in this total is 
that part of the material concentrated by past simple methods into 
ore grades. The next most readily available part of the cake is the 
magnetic taconite. This we now know how to use, and plants are 
under construction to produce the concentrate. The total reserves 
of that material were stated by Secretary Chapman to be at least 
5 billion tons, which will yield 1.7 billion tons of concentrates. This 
tonnage is not included in the 2.4 billion tons. 

This estimate of total magnetic concentrates was made in 1946 by 
a very capable geologist, Prof. John W. Gruner, of the University of 
Minnesota. It was made with due conservatism, as was proper. He 
assumed a limit to depth of mining of 230 feet below ledge. The lower 
limit on magnetite content was taken as 20 percent. The non- 
magnetic iron present was properly assumed to be mainly lost, even 
though it amounts in numerous analyses to approximately hald as 
much as the magnetic iron. (In 1951, this nonmagnetic iron is being 
concentrated in the Adirondacks). Dr. Gruner stated that drilling 
was scanty and he was “compelled to be cautious in tonnage esti 
mates.”’ I am sure that Dr. Gruner would very willingly agree atht 
his estimates of 1,700,000,000 tons of magnetic-taconite concentrates 
will probably be much exceeded by actual future production. 

In addition to the magnetic taconite, there are vastly greater 
potential reserves. In a great part of the taconite the magnetite 
is too low to be concentrated cheaply, and the main part of the iron 
is nonmagnetic. Experiments have been under way for some years 
to give such material a magnetizing roast to make it susceptible to 
magnetic concentration. Dr. Gruner makes a rough estimate that 
“roasting, magnetic separating, and sintering’? might add about $2 
per ton to the cost. If this cost estimate is ample, several other 
billions of tons of concentrates are in sight at costs that would not 
greatly increase the cost of a ton of steel. 

The added cost of concentrating both magnetic and nonmagnetic 
taconite is partly offset by the better quality of the product. The 
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concentrating and sintering—or pelletizing—processes materially 
lower the phosphorus and sulfur content, give a product notably 
higher in iron and of much better physic al quality. This is more 
e asily smelted than natural ore. Furnace tests indicate that furnace 
capac ity when using sinter is increased to an apprec iable extent. 

The general data for the Lake Superior district is summarized as 


follows: 
Billions of tons 


Total iron-bearing formation containing over 35 percent of iron within 
present mining depths_.-- - - : ed 60 to 100 


Estimated reserves of presently used grades of ore in the Lake Superior 
district , 

Estimated av ailable tonnage of magne tic- taconite concentrates on 
Mesabi range 

Material similar to taconite on other Lake Superior ranges (several 
billions probable) ___- - . etx ciee 


Total reserves available by processes of concentration now in 
use - eererewweccece== --<-- - ~ - 5. 7 

In order to give the committee a more complete notion I ought to 
say right at this point, interjecting in the written statement, that 
this does not include Ontario. You can add about 2 billion tons 
more for Ontario to that 5.7 billion tons. 

This total will undoubtedly be multiplied a number of times, 
when economic conditions warrant, by increased efficiencies, by the 
use of processes now known or under experiment, and by the use of 
other processes that undoubtedly will be developed in the future. 

The 5.7 billion tons will supply 100 million tons a year for 57 years. 
There is plenty of ore to be had from this region. The question is 
not whether there is ore enough to supply our needs. There is 
plenty, obviously. The question is entirely one of providing the 
normally needed mining, conc entrating, and transportation fac silities. 
That the steel industry will do this is beyond question. 

I want briefly to discuss another important factor in the future of 
iron-ore supply from the Lake Superior district. Lake Erie delivered 
prices for Lake Superior iron ore for many years prior to 1946 aver- 
aged between $4 and $5 per ton. In the last 4 years this price has 
risen to between $8 and $9 per ton. This has stimulated a large 
amount of exploration outside the known ranges. The developments 
in Ontario bid fair to add several billion tons of ore to the reserves. 
Drilling in Minnesota, based on flying magnetometer surveys, is 
being carried on actively with encouraging results that are too recent 
and too limited in extent as yet to permit estimates, but promising 
finds that may indicate important new ranges have been made. 

In addition to the above Lake Superior reserves now known, there 
are newly discovered foreign ores, controlled by domestic steel com- 
panies, available for import in large quantities, so long as the nations 
where they are located will permit, as indicated on the table fur- 
nished this committee by Secretary Chapman. For convenience of 
reference that table is included with this statement, below: 
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(Table from Secretary Chapman] 


Tron-ore-supply deficiency under normal and emergency conditions, 1951-60 





| ) | | | 
Source | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 196% 





Domestic: | | 
Southeastern States .. 8.0 8.0 § 8.0 | 
Western States a i. 6.5 6.5 ¥. 6.5 
Northwestern States : : 5.6 6.0 6.0 j 6.0 
Lake Superior district ! 89.7 00. 4 90.9; 90.2) 882 
Taconite concentrates 


Total domestic 


Foreign imports: 

Canada: 
Lake Superior district - 
Quebec- Labrador 

Chile 

Sweden 

Liberia 

Venezuela 

Other 


Total imports 
Exports 


Net foreign imports 
TOTAL OTL SUPPLY 


Normal conditions : 5.7 | 119.8 | 123.7 127.3 | 137. 
Iron ore requirements < 9. 125.0 | 135. _138. 0} 141 
Deficiency, normal supply et ie 5.2} 11.3] 0071 33| 
Emergency conditions ?___- Es ‘ | 9: 111. 


, 
3! 113.2) 114.5] 122.0 | 


Deficiency, emergency conditions ?_...........-..- | .0} 137 2.8 | 23.5) 19.0 





! Tonnages estimated by Lake Superior iron-ore producers—normal maximum conditions. 
2 Emergency conditions assume no imports except from Canada. 


This table estimates total iron-ore requirements of the steel indus- 
try for 1960 as 158 million tons. The table indicates the ore expected 
to be supplied by Labrador that year is 10 million tons, 6.4 percent of 
the total. This 10 million tons is the amount this committee has been 
assured will be shipped by Labrador whether the seaway is con- 
structed or not. These estimates in the table furnish a quantita- 
tive notion of the importance of the part Labrador ores are going to 
play in supplying the ore needs of the steel industry of the United 
States. 

IRON-ORE SUPPLIES FOR THE NEXT 10 YEARS 


The table shows an estimated yearly deficiency in ore available to 
operate steel plants, in normal times, varying from 3.3 million to 
11.3 million tons. These deficiencies are within the margin of error 
in estimating future ore supply and ore demand. No one can safely 
prophesy within 5 or 6 million tons, over or under, just what the ore 
supply or demand will be in 1953, the year of 11.3 million tons deficit. 
A deficit foreseen for 2 years can be met by the industry. New ore 
bodies can be stripped, new boats can be built, new shafts can be 
sunk, and the foreseen deficit provided for. That is exactly what is 
happening in the ore industry today. Thirteen new ore boats are being 
built. Stripping operations are actively under way and other prepa- 
rations made to supply the ore needed. 

But there is a better assurance that there will be no serious “‘norma! 
times” ore deficits. This committee may rest assured that any steel- 
company executive who built a new steel plant or increased plant 
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capacity without knowing definitely that the ore to operate it was 
assured would be fired at the next directors’ meeting. Such ore plans 
are rarely publicized but there is no doubt of their existence nor of 
their adequacy. 


WAR EXPANSIBILITY OF IRON-ORE PRODUCTION 


In 1941 we entered the war at a time when the Lake Superior iron- 
ore industry had been at a very low ebb in production for the depres- 
sion decade of the thirties. That ore industry was equipped to deliver 
ore to the steel furnaces, as it did in 1942, more than 90 million tons 
of ore. Erroneously, this fortunate fact has been attributed entirely to 
the availability of the great open-pit mines with their capacity for 
tremendous rapid expansion of ore production. True, the open pits 
were ready. Many of them had been stripped in 1910 to 1915, when 
the industry had expected the normal demand to increase to 75 million 
tons by 1925. But the open pits were only one factor in meeting the 
problem of wartime ore supply. In addition to the open pits, avail- 
able in 1941, there were plenty of ore cars and locomotives. There 
were docks with adequate capacity to load the ore on boats, and there 
were enough boats. All these requisites were in ample supply in 1941 
to handle a sudden great expansion of ore tonnage. If any one of these 
facilities had been insufficient to handle more than the 1936 Lake 
Superior shipments of 45 million tons, the needed expansion of Lake 
Superior ore supply would have been impossible. If it had been 
necessary to wait while ore bodies were stripped of their overburden, 
or for railroad equipment to be built, or for new docks to be built, 
or for new boats to be constructed, the ore needed could not have 
been provided. There would have been no sudden expansion of ore 
supply, and the steel needed for the war effort would not have been 
available. 

The year 1950 illustrates the foregoing point most effectively. 
Even if the 2.4 billion tons of Mesabi reserves had all been in open 
pits in 1950, any substantial expansion of the ore supply would have 
been impossible. The reason is that every available ore boat was 
working at full capacity and no more ore could have been carried 
down the Lakes no matter how much ‘the mines could have supplied. 

The point has been presented to this committee that since Labrador 
ore will be power-shoveled from open pits this source would offer the 
same advantage of expansibility of production that the Mesabi open 
pits did in the last war. For this to be true there would have to be 
excess capacity available not only at the mines but also in ore cars 
and locomotives, loading capacity and boats. For the Labrador ore 
shippers to provide any large excess of transportation facilities beyond 
those needed for normal operation would not be good business manage- 
ment, and hence is not liekly to be done. 

Furthermore, any possibility of expansion of a 10-million-ton opera- 
tion could only be a small fraction of the possible expansion of a great 
group of operations like the Mesabi Range in 1941. 

It is undoubtedly true that notable capacity for expansion of ore 
production would exist both in the Lake Superior district and in 
Labrador—in all iron-ore-producing areas, in fact—if a war emergency 
came upon us at the end of a depression period as did World War II. 
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The amount of that expansibility would depend not only on the mine- 
but also on the excess of transportation facilities available. 

The prospect should be faced very definitely that we have at t)), 
present time, in 1951, lost the sudden great expansibility of iron-ore 
production that we had when the last war began. The only way to 
have a safe, sure supply of ore for steel making in the next war wi! 
be to have a stockpile at every steel plant that is dependent on Lak. 
Superior or imported ore. Such stockpiles should certainly be pro- 
vided 

The only way to have a safe, sure, long-time supply of iron ore is 
to prepare to use that great backlog of 35 percent iron formation, by 
concentrating that 67 billion or 100 billion tons. We have known ore 
supplies for a half century. This time is sufficiently long to enable 
us to find the cheapest and most effective ways of using the great 
reserves of lower-grade material. We should use imported ore when 
it is delivered more cheaply than our own, but we should not subsidize 
it to make it cheaper. We must not let ourselves be deluded into 
putting too much dependence on any foreign supplies to the extent 
that we relax our efforts to make use of the great reserves we have 
within our own borders. We must keep a large active industry 
capable of supplying our needs for iron ore if we are to have maximum 
safety in wartime. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. George. 

Mr. GrorGe. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CaarrMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smitu. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. I will pass at this time. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnik. May I vield at this time? 

The CHarrman. Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcapr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hotchkiss has led me into a 
wilderness of figures by his presentation. I know the committee is 
pleased to have you come before us because apparently this subject of 
iron ore has been a subject of long study by you. How many years 
have you devoted to it, Mr. Hotchkiss? 

Mr. Horcuktss. My first work in the Lake Superior region began 
in 1902, as I said. I have not devoted all my time since to studying 
iron ore. | have had other duties; but in every year since that time 
I have kept closely in touch with the progress of the ranges. 

Mr. Donpero. How many years is that? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Forty-nine. 

Mr. Donprero. Almost half a century? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Donvrero. So that if anybody knows this subject in this 
country, apparently you are that man. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Oh, I am not the only one. 
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Mr. Donvero. But if a man devotes the better part of his life to 
one thing then certainly he is best qualified to talk about that subject, 
and better qualified than anybody else. So we might very well 
designate you as an expert on iron ore. Would you accept that? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Well, I have been so called before. 

Mr. Donpero. In fact, you are such an authority on this subject 
ihat you have made and delivered addresses on it, and you have 
written articles about it. Is that correct? 

Mr. Horcuxtss. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. In fact, not more than 4 years ago you wrote a very 
notable article on iron ore in a magazine entitled ‘Economic Geology.” 
Is that right? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. And you want to say to this committee today in 
the paper read by you that the statements you made in that article 4 
years ago are true today and as true today as they were then? 

Mr. Horcnkiss. They were partial truths. 1 would reserve the 
right to amend them, sir, as more information has come about, and 
we have before us at the present time for the first time in all the history 
of the Lake Superior iron-ore industry, a real attempt to estimate the 
ore reserves. Up to this last year—this present year—the only 
figures available were those given out by the State tax commissions. 
This year the Bureau of Mines has made a real estimate, which was 
given to this committee by Mr. Chapman, and that is the first real 
estimate of ores available to any of us. 

Mr. Donpero. Has the industry itself made any such attempt? 

Mr. Horcnkiss. Undoubtedly the large companies have made 
some estimates. I doubt if those estimates have been as compre- 
hensive and inclusive as those made by the Bureau of Mines, and 
given out this vear. 

Mr. Donpero. In the article which you wrote some 4 years ago, 
and to which I have referred, | think you told the country then that 
it was upon the geologists and mining engineers that the burden 
rested of securing adequate public and congressional attention to the 
necessity for having stockpiles of mate rials available for any emergency 
that may arise. 

Mr. Horcuxtss. You got the absolute nub of the whole article, sit 

Mr. Donpero. Yes, sir. Also you said, and I agree with you— 

If these technical men do not effectively perform this duty it is almost certain 
that there will be inadequate preparation for the future. 

You do not want to change that now, do you? 

Mr. Horcukiss. I do not. I still believe that just as strongly as 
when I wrote that article. As 1 stated in this statement I just read 
to you, the only safe supply of iron ore is to have a stockpile at every 
plant which is dependent on Lake Superior ore or imported ore. 

Mr. Donprro. At the present hour we are told that the stockpiles 
of ore are at about the lowest they have been in many years, even 
after using all facilities that»-we now have to bring iron ore to the 
steel industry. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. I cannot agree with it completely, because I 
have not looked at those figures recently to have them in mind. | 
know they are low. I do not know whether they are the lowest 
they have been at all times, or anything like that. 

81181—51—pt. 2-33 
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Mr. Donpero. In the article 4 years ago you also said that {| 
ability of a nation to defend itself depended upon steel. 

Mr. Horcnktss. Absolutely. 

Mr. Donpero. You agree with that today? 

Mr. Horcnuxtss. I am just as firmly convinced as I was then th: 
that is true. 

Mr. Donprxo. How much steel do you think will be needed to 
provide for our defense, we will say, in the immediate future, that is 
1951, 1952, and up to 1960. 

Mr. Horcukiss. | am not competent to make such an estimate, sir 
That should come from the steel industry. You have been given that 
by Secretary Chapman. Doubtlessly that was arrived at by con- 
sultation with steel people. I could quote you some of the annua! 
reports of the steel companies in which they give those figures, but 
of my own acquaintance and knowledge I could not give you those 
figures. 

Mr. Donprro. Have you any personal opinion you would like to 
express? 

Mr. Horcuktss. The steel industry is on the increase. Our de- 
mands for steel are increasing. 

Mr. Donpero. For your information the testimony before us so 
far is that the demand within the next 10 years may reach as high 
as 150 to 160 million tons annually. Have you any quarrel with that? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not think that is enough? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. I do not believe it. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not think that it will reach that high? 

Mr. Horcukiss. I do not believe that our capacity to consume steel 
in this country—when you think of that you think of automobiles, 
refrigerators, railroad rails, and steel buildings, and so forth—is likely 
to be three times what it was in the boom years of the twenties. It 
will be more than double, probably, but I have very grave doubts as 
to whether it will be three times. That is a personal opinion and not 
an expert opinion, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. Of course, you know, Mr. Hotchkiss, the steel 
industry is expanding rather rapidly in this country. 

Mr. Horcuxiss. To about 120 million tons capacity. 

Mr. Donprro. They are building plants in the East—one on the 
Delaware River, one in Connecticut, and in the city of Detroit there 
is a new $100,000,000 plant that I understand will be constructed. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donperro. To that extent if they expand the industry they 
will have to have more ore. 

Mr. Horcukiss. That expansion announced is about to 120 million 
tons of steel. 

Mr. Donperro. 120 million tons? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. That will take more ore than we are using 
at present, without any doubt. 

Mr. Donpero. But whatever the expansion might be, the Nation 
should provide for it in advance. Is that true? 

Mr. Horcukiss. What do you mean by “the Nation’? The Goy- 
ernment, you mean? 

Mr. Donperro. I mean the country and the industry within th 
country. 
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Mr. Horcukiss. I am a very firm believer in private enterprise, 
sir, and when you said the Nation should do it——— 

Mr. Donpero. I do not mean to give you the impression that I 
want the Government to get into the steel business. I do not. You 
and I are in complete accord on leaving it in the hands of private 
investment and private industry. 

Mr. Horcuxtss. The steel industry and iron-ore industry have got 
to provide the ore to make that steel. There we agree, I think. 

Mr. Donpvrro. | think the industry said something about the fact 
that they will need 117% million tons in the immediate future. 

Mr. Horcuxiss. Of steel? 

Mr. Donprro. Of steel. 

Mr. Horcnxiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. We will say 1952. That would be an increase over 
what we did in 1950 of almost 15 million tons. Is that correct? 

Mr. Horcukiss. That agrees with the published figures. 1 cannot 
say it is correct from my own knowledge, sir, but it agrees with the 
published figures. 

Mr. Donvero. The production was somewhere between 98 million 
and 100 million tons this last year. 

Mr. Horcnuxktss. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Even the Defense Mobilizer, Mr. Wilson, came here 
and said it would go up to 150 million tons by 1960. Do you think 
that is a fair figure? 

Mr. Horcukiss. No, sir. I do not think that is a fair figure. You 
are asking my opinion, not as an expert or a prophet. I think that is 
too large. 

Mr. Smirxn. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. I yield. 

Mr. Smrrx. You would concede that Mr. Wilson is in a position to 
make as fair an estimate about the needs of the country as you are, 
would you not? 

Mr, Horcuxiss. If Mr. Wilson put his organization on that thing 
and went after it himself and got it, yes. If Mr. Wilson accepted 
somebody else’s unsupported statement, no. Now, I do not know 
what Mr. Wilson did. 

Mr. Smrrx. Do you imply that Mr. Wilson is in the habit of making 
unsupported statements? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Every businessman is. Every businessman has 
to take the word of people who tell him things. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Hotchkiss, you do not want us to apply that to 
you, do you? 

Mr. Horecnxiss. Surely. That does apply to me. 

Mr. Donprro. Because | have great respect for the gentleman be- 
cause of his long study of the subject, and I am very eager that you 
give this committee all the information you have on it, because on this 
subject depends the future defense of this country. 

Mr. Horcuxtss. You might be interested in a thing which I made 
for my own interest, Mr. Dondero. I did not think it would interest 
the committee or I should have made it in a larger chart. 

This is a sheet out of the Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook. 
The printed part of that curve is the production of iron ore in the 
United States from back in 1890. That production of iron ore in the 
United States—would it be better if | brought this up to you, sir? 
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Mr. Donnoero. No. That is all right. I will take your word for | 

Mr. Horecnxtiss. Back in the early days of this century we were 
producing about 25 million tons of iron ore. That was the total pro- 
duction. You can see how that went up. In the First World War 
the total production of iron ore, in 1916 and 1917, was about 75 million 
tons of iron ore. That was the total for the whole United States. 
Then you notice after the war the boom years never got anywher 
near that. Then we came to the depression and that went down to 
10 million tons, and never until this last war began did we get up to 
what we produced in the First World War. 

Mr. Donvero. But now, because of the expanded need for stec', 
it has gone up to nearly 100 million tons. 

Mr. Horcukiss. It has gone up to nearly 100 million tons. Th: 
peak of iron-ore production was about 105 million tons of ore in 1944. 
It dropped down to 71 million tons in 1946. Then you see the curve 
goes up from there to a peak way beyond anything in the past would 
indicate. 

Mr. Donprro. From 1946 to the present time that was not a war 
era, but simply an expanding economy in this country which de- 
manded steel. 

Mr. Horcuktss. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. Mr. Hotchkiss, in your written statement I think 
you said that in bringing down the 100 million tons of ore ever) 
facility was used that we now have to do it. 

Mr. Hovcuktss. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Now, if Mr. Wilson, the Defense Mobilizer, is cor- 
rect in saying that by 1960—within 9 years—-we will need 160 million 
tons, where will the difference between the 100 million and the 160 
million tons come from? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. You start me on a long story. I will try to make 
it brief, Mr. Dondero. The only place on earth where that can come 
from in the required quantity is from the Lake Superior region. All 
the other ore-mining districts in the world could not possibly supply 
that amount of material. If you do not prepare to get it from the 
Lake Superior district you can accept as a foregone conclusion that 
you will not get it. 

You look on the chart and the table which Mr. Chapman gave you 
The total of all the possible imports he could figure on was less than 
40 million tons from Labrador and Venezuela and Liberia and Sweden 
and every place else we could get imported ore from. All those dis- 
tricts cannot supply the steel industry of the United States. 

Mr. Donpzro. Well, where are we going to get it from? 

Mr. Horcnktss. You are going to get it from the Lake Superio: 
district, from that 67 billion or 100 billion tons, or you are noi going 
to get it. 

Mr. Donprro. You take the position now that there is sufficient 
ore? 

Mr. Horcuxtss. Everyone who is acquainted with the ore situa- 
tion of the world, sir, will tell vou the same story. 

Mr. Donprro. Did you make the statement 4 years ago that you 
thought 6 to 8 years was the probable life or the length of life of th 
open-pit iron ore at the Mesabi Range? 

Mr. Horcuktss. Now you are talking about something else. It is 
a wholly different subject. Open-pit iron ore. 
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Mr. Donvrro. I am talking about iron ore. 

Mr. Horcukiss. No. You are talking about open-pit iron ore. 

Mr. Donprro. But it is still iron ore. 

Mr. Horcnukiss. But that is not the iron-ore supply that amounts 
to much in the future of this country, sir. 

Mr. Donvrro. | notice in your statement you referred to the 
question of bringing out deep-pit iron ore, we will call it, or taconite. 
You said that it would cost about $2 a ton more. If that is true and 
there is no more open-pit iron ore in the Mesabi Range, that would 
mean an additional cost annually of about 300 million dollars, if we 
use 150 million tons. 

Mr. Horcnuxiss. That figwre, sir, was with regard to a background 
reserve Which you will not need for 50 years. 

Mr. Donprro. You think there is iron ore there? I bope you are 
right, Mr. Hotchkiss. I am not depreciating what vou are saying. 
I hope you are right. 

Mr. Horcnukiss. I am quite sure I am right, sir, because I would 
hate to do anything to mislead this committee to think there was ore 
there when it would not be there. 

Mr. Donpvrro. I can say to you that so far the testimony received 
on that subject is mighty confusing, even to me, because there is a 
wide divergence of opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Horcukiss. I think it would confuse anybody, Mr. Dondero. 
It confused me when I started to read the testimony given, and I 
came to the conclusion that it was not so. Then I found that later 
corrections Were put in. 

Now, here is the difficulty which this committee labors under in 
interpreting the testimony which I have seen. Just as a moment ago 
you started to use the term “‘open-pit direct-shipping ore,”’ that is a 
misnomer. Our whole vocabulary in dealing with this ore situation 
is not clean-cut and straightforward. It is an outgrowth of vears of 
practice and is understood by the mining people, and is apt to confuse 
anybody else. 

There are two major classes of ore in the Lake Superior region. 
There is the open-pit and the underground. The Mesabi is the great 
home of the open-pit ore. The only other range that is of importance 
in the open-pit class is the Cuyuna. 

Mr. Donprro. What is that? 

Mr. Horcukiss. The Cuyuna Range in Minnesota. 

Mr. Donvrro. Where is that? 

Mr. Horcukiss. West of Duluth and southwest of the Mesabi. 

Now, get this straight. There are just the two classes of ore—open- 
pit and underground. The only difference between open-pit and 
underground is that the man who is going to mine this ore body figures 
out how much will it cost me to strip that and mine that by steam- 
shovel methods, and how much by sinking a shaft and using under 
ground methods. If it comes out 5 cents a ton cheaper to strip it 
then it becomes open-pit. If it costs him 5 cents more to do that, it 
becomes under ground. ‘There are only those two classes of ore. 

Mr. Donvero. Besides the taconite, | suppose. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Taconite or anything else. There are only two 
classes of mining, sir. One is open-pit and the other is underground. 

Mr. Donvero. And those are the ‘‘raisins” in the “cake”? vou have 
been telling us about? 
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Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. It is purely a question of what is the cos: 
There is no difference in the quality of it, or anything else. It is just 
what is the cheapest method of getting that stuff from where it is 
to the furnace. 

Mr. Donpvero. Is it near enough to the surface so they can do that 
and take the overburden off and make it all open-pit ore? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. That depends. When I went down to the Mesahi 
in 1902, the rule was if you could strip a ton of ore by taking off ; 
yard of surface you had an open pit. If you had to take a yard and 
a half to get a ton of ore exposed, it was an underground mine. U p 
to wartime the costs had changed. I think that is the safest and 
best statement to make. The costs had changed so that they could 
strip 3 cubic yards of surface to expose 1 ton of ore and still mine it 
cheaper by open pit. 

Mr. Donvrro. You think that those two types of mining with the 
ore still remaining are an ample supply for the United States for years 
to come? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Donvero. I want to refresh your memory, Mr. Hotchkiss, in 
regard to the statement you made 4 years ago. I quote you: 

With all these facts before us, it is readily believable that within 6 or 8 years 
the Lake Superior district will begin to be unable, from its reserves of present y 


usable ore, to supply fully the needs of the 80 percent of the steel production 
that now depends on it. 


Do you want to change that any? 

Mr. Horcukiss. That was a correct statement, sir. If you read 
the context of that, that agrees with the pp nt - that was given 
to you here. It relates to what information we had at the time with 
regard to the usable ores, and that was tax data. 

As [ have told you, never had an estimate been made until this 
year, when the Bureau of Mines made a real estimate of the amount 
of ore. 

Mr. Donvero. You think that information has been developed 
since 1947? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Altogether. There never was an estimate pub- 
lished before this last year. 

Mr. Donpvero. Let us see if you agree today with your statement 
made 4 vears ago. You said then: 

Here lies a most serious problem. It concerns both defense objectives and the 
economic welfare of the country in peacetime. While the public and most 
Members of Congress have little or no knowledge * * *. 

I do not think we will deny that. 

Mr. Horcuxtss. May I interject that is a bit unfair, Mr. Dondero, 
to take that out of context. 

Mr. Donpero. I just quoted you as to what vou said. I am not 
offended by it at all, because sometimes the truth may hurt, but 
nevertheless it is the truth. 

Then you say: 


* * * the steel industry is acutely aware of it. 


Is there any reason why you want to change that? Never mind the 
part about the Members of Congress, but do you want to change that 
statement any today? 
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Mr. Horcuxiss. No, sir. The steel industry was acutely aware 
of it 4 vears ago, when I wrote that article. 

Mr. Donvero. But you do think it is a serious problem, that is, 
this diminishing ore supply up in the Lake Superior region? 

Mr. Horcuktss. Yes; and I was building up to the fact that we 
must count on this 67 billion tons of ore, and we must get ready to 
use it. At that time nobody was ready to say you could make 
taconite into usable concentrates at a reasonable price. Since that 
time they have done it. There I urged that they must do it, but I 
could not say they had done it. 

Mr. Donpero. And you said they must expand. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Hotchkiss, | am satisfied from what you said 
in your statement this morning that you do not have very much faith 
or confidence in depending on bringing foreign ore to this country, 
especially in wartime. 

Mr. Horcuktss. I sat with the man who was directing our ore 
supplies in the last war- 

Mr. Donprro. I want your opinion on it. 

Mr. Horcukiss. I have not any, sir. I do not think that you can 
count safely on Lake Superior ore or Labrador ore in the next war. 

Mr. Donprro. We will put it this way. Do you think that it is 
going to be easier to bring in foreign ore—when I say “foreign ore,” 
| mean South American or African, or from any other place offshore— 
do you think it is going to be as easy to bring that ore in in wartime as 
it would be to bri ing it from somewhere on the North American 
Continent? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Just about, in all probability. Now you are 
asking me something which is my opinion as a citizen and an ordinary 
student of public affairs. 

Mr. Donpero. Would we not be more vulnerable in trying to 
bring in ore in wartime from abroad, just as we were in the last war? 

Mr. Horcukiss. When vou say “more vulnerable’, you are 
asking for an opinion as to what the enemy is going to do | do not 
know. The enemy will trv to destroy the Soo locks. The enemy 
will try to destroy anything e ‘Ise that will hamper our steel industry, 
because he knows as well as we do that steel is the measure of our 
ability to defend ourselves. 

Mr. Donprro. Why, our whole national security depends upon it. 

Mr. Horcuktss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. I am looking at the last sentence of your statement 
today, and I hope I am not confusing you, because I do not want to, 
but you said this: 

We must not let ourselves be deluded into putting too much dependence on 
any foreign supplies to the extent that we relax our efforts to make use of the 
great reserves we have within our own borders. 

I want to agree with you on that. 

Mr. Horcnxtss. | am glad of that, 

Mr. Donpero. It would put us in a “et angerous spot to depend on 
ore coming into this country from a foreign country in time of war. 

Mr. Horcuxtss. There is no question ‘about that. The point | 
thought you were intending, sir, was that there might be greater 
danger to ships bringing in foreign ore than there might be to the 
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Soo Canal or any other waterway that brought our ore to us. Th: 
I could not say. Whether it would be greater danger to the ships 
the Seo locks, I do not know. There would be great danger to bot); 

Mr. Donprero. Yes; and, if we had a double source of supply 
coming into our steel industry, would not that in your opinion make }) 
just a little more difficult for the enemy to destroy us? 

Mr. Horcukiss. The more avenues of traffic you have, the better 
chance you have of getting through. I think that is unquestionable 
sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. And that is one reason why I am interested 
in this St. Lawrence seaway—to provide that extra avenue of approac) 
in bringing ore to the steel industry of this country, on which the 
security of the country depends. I think you are interested in that 
too. 

Mr. Horcuktss. I think we ought to have St. Lawrence ore. | 
think very surely we are going to get it, whether we build the seaway 
or not. Mr. Humphrey said he would bring in 10 million tons. 

Mr. Donvrro. That is only a beginning; is it not? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. I donot know. Ihave my doubts on that subject. 

Mr. Donvero. Let me put it this way: Do you think in your ca- 
pacity as a student of the iron-ore problem that we have. facilities in 
this country, by boat, railroad, or any other way, to bring in an 
additional 50 million tons of ore a year which we are told may be the 
amount needed by 1960? 

Mr. Horcuxtss. I am not sure I understand your question. Do 
we have facilities te bring boats? 

Mr. Donvero. To bring it down. 

Mr. Horcukxiss. To bring it from where to where? 

Mr. Donpero. To bring it from the mines of this country. Not 
counting Labrador ore, to bring it from the mines of this country. 
Have we facilities to do it? 

Mr. Horcukiss. You do not have it, but you will have it to bring 
that ore. 

Mr. Donpvero. You think that will be provided? 

Mr. Horcukiss. The steel industry is not going to see the steel 
plants with which it makes its money lie idle for lack of ore for lack of 
facilities to bring it down. ‘Two years is ample time to provide most 
of the facilities needed, including opening an underground mine on 
the Mesabi Range. That is why I said in my statement, if 2 years’ 
notice of a shortage is available, the industry can meet it. 

Mr. Donprro. Why is it that the steel industry of this Nation is 
searching this world for new deposits of iron ore? 

Mr. Horcukiss. They are looking sir, for the cheapest ore they 
can find, and they have continued to do so, and ought to continue 
to do so. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to bring you back to one question that | 
asked. Iam not so sure you understood it, and | want you to listen 
varefully after you read the note that has just been handed to you. 
Here is what you told the country 4 years ago [reading]: 
Intensive search for new foreign ores has been actively underway for a number of 
years, with some notable success. 
Did you include Labrador in that? 

Mr. Horcnxiss. Yes. Very definitely. 
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Mr. Donpvero. Then you further said: 
Foreign sources of supply, however, offer little security in wartime. 


You do not want to change that? 

Mr. Horcukxiss. No. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you said: 

The great steel capacity dependent on Lake Superior sources could be supplied 
from foreign sources in peacetime only at increased difficulty and cost. 
Are you of the same opinion today? 

Mr. Horcuxtss. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. If that was true in 1947, then I assume it is still 
true today. It is the same situation? 

Mr. Horcuxtss. Yes. 

Mr. Donpvero. In wartime, in other words, it is a risky business 
to bring ore from foreign sources, and in peacetime it is difficult and 
costly. That narrows it down that we have to be dependent upon 
ores within the continental United States, or the North American 
Continent. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Not necessarily so. That is, if you are speaking 
of the peacetime ore. Are you? 

Mr. Donpero. You said it would be done with difficulty and in- 
creased cost to bring it from abroad. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Difficulty and increased cost. The increased cost 
may be comparable to the increased cost of Lake Superior ore, so that 
it is profitable to bring it in. I do not see any reason to back up on 
that statement with regard to the present situation, sir, if | understand 
you. 

Mr. Donprero. You think that statement was correct then and you 
think that it is correct now? 

Mr. Horenxiss. | think it is correct now. 

Mr. Donvrro. Let me refresh your memory on another item you 
touched on as to the time and the length of period that you thought 
then we would have an ample supply of ore that could be brought 
to the steel industry. I want you to listen to this, and I am quoting: 

From the facts available it is evident that it is conservative to assume that the 
excess demand for iron ore in another war will approximately equal 4 years of the 
then normal production rate. 

Are you agreeable to that today? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. It isstilla good approximation. I would not know 
of any reason to change it, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. You want that to stand? Undoubtedly you are 
correct about it. I think vou are correct. 

Mr. Horesktss. | do too. 

Mr. Donprero. Then, according to that, if it takes 4 years’ produc- 
tion in another war, and we use it in one year, then that would mean 
we would have to have 400 million tons of ore instead of 100 million 
tons of ore that we are using now. 

Mr. Horcuktss. No. 

Mr. Donnrro. It would not mean that? 

Mr. Horcnkiss. No. It does not mean that. That figure you 
read there was the total for the war more than the normal production. 
Now, divide your assumed length of war into that and you will get 
your annual need. 
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Mr. Donprero. Here was your view in which you said: 

This excess demand may require, in the event of another war, doubling 
annual production as a probable maximum. 

Do you want to change your view on that? 

Mr. Horcnxtiss. That is a ‘“‘may” statement, which still wou! 
have to be a ‘‘may” statement, and I do not see any reason to chang 
it. 

Mr. Donprro. That means if we should double the production 
we would go to 200 million tons. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Those statements, Mr. Dondero, were made as a 
basis for the point of the paper which you mentioned a few moments 
ago. That is, that the only sensible thing to do in peacetime is to 
put stockpiles of ore at every steel plant that has got to get its ore 
from Lake Superior or imports. And, that is showing up the impossi- 
bility of doing that sort of thing, or the difficulty, rather. 

Mr. Donvero. Of course, if you are correct in assuming the amount 
that would be used in wartime would be double what we are producing 
now, that means 800 million tons for a 4-vear effort. 

Mr. Horcukiss. I stated later on in that article that the actual 
amount of stockpile would have to be the result of conclusions gained 
from very careful studies by military and industrial people. Those 
were just figures to give a notion of the magnitude of the problem. 
They were not my conclusions necessarily as to the actual amounts 
that would be necessary. That would have to be determined and 
established there. 

Mr. Donprro. What is your judgment as to when the open-pit 
ore—this other type of mining—would be exhausted in the Lake 
Superior region? 

Mr. Horcukiss. It is going to be a longer time than any of us 
think, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. DonprEro. Suppose we go to 150 million tons a year. How 
many years do you think it will take before it is exhausted? 

Mr. Horcukiss. That requires prophecy which none of us is 
qualified to make. The situation is this: All of this talk about when 
the open-pit ore is going to be exhausted is purely an exercise in 
arithmetic; not an exercise of judgment. Because, what is going to 
happen is this 

Mr. Donprero. Did you indulge in that exercise 4 years ago? 

Mr. Horcnukiss. I did. To point out from the information that 
we knew at that time, sir, the basic data that we had then for the 
conclusion I wanted to draw. 

Mr. Donprro. Because 4 years ago you told the country that in 
your judgment in 10 years this open-pit reserve would be exhausted. 
I will quote you. You said: 

* * * the present open-pit reserves would be completely exhausted in a little 
more than 10 years. 

Mr. Horenkiss. A little more than 10 years? 

Mr. Donprro. Do you want to change that? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Did I not preface that—I am sure there is in the 
article the idea that that is dependent upon how the situation is 
handled. 

Let me say this, Mr. Dondero: That open-pit ore is subject to a 
lot of conditions. One of the very influential ones is taxation. It is 
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taxed at a higher rate, and properly so, than underground ore, or any 
other type of ore. That is one element in the thing. That element 
impels the owners to mine that out as quickly as possible from that 
point of view. 

~ On the other hand, one open pit may be a specially sweet grade of 
ore, and the company has some other mines elsewhere that it needs 
that ore to mix it with. They are not going to mine that off then 
so rapidly, or as rapidly as it could be on its own basis. They are 
going to save that and take it out a little every year in order to 
sweeten up something else that they have. That retards the speed 
with which you take out that particular open-pit deposit. 

Other open-pit deposits are on low royalty terms. They have long 
leases at very low royalty. That factor tends to make them say, 
“Well, we are not impelled to mine that out quicklv.”’ 

Another pit may have a very high royalty, and consequently that 
impels them to mine it out quickly. 

The net result of all those factors—-and I have not named probably 
a quarter of them-—-they are all business factors which change from 
time to time. The net result of all those is going to be a tapering off. 
Now, we are not going to exhaust our open-pit ores unless you figure 
it as an arithmetical problem that there is so much, and you take out 
somuch a year. You do not do that as an actual practical matter-of 
fact. 

Effectively, however, for consideration and projecting, that is all 
you can do is to say there is so much; we use so much a year; and it will 
last so many years. That does not represent the facts which every- 
body connected with the iron ore industry knows will be the situation. 

How long that will be? They will be probably mining some of the 
present open-pit ores in the Mesabi Range 25 years from now. I do 
not know. 

Mr. Donpero. But your judgment 4 years ago was 10 years? 

Mr. Horcnkiss. That is the total if you figured it on using that ore, 
What I was driving at there, if you will read the whole article, which 
you have undoubtedly done, I think 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask that Mr. Hotch- 
kiss’ article be included in the record of this hearing with unanimous 
consent, 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, it will be ineluded. 

Mr. Donvero. I would be delighted if you all read it. I have done 
you that honor, sir. 

Mr. Horcukiss. I thought you had. 

(The document referred to was copied into the record and reads as 
follows:) 

TRON ORE Supply FOR THE Future ! 
(By William O. Hotchkiss) 

The Congress of the United States has adopted a plan to provide stockpiles of 
materials for defense purposes in case of any future war emergency. In this 
connection it is pertinent to inquire into the situation of future iron ore supply 
and its relation to future peacetime development and future emergency. 

The aggregate value of materials that are at present estimated by Army and 
Navy officials to be needed in stockpiles is about $2.1 billion. Of this total about 
$200 million, it is expected, will be materials to be acquired. j 

1 Address by the retiring president, Society of Economie Geologists, New York meeting, March 1947, 


from the Economic Geology (bulletin of the Society of Economic Geologists) of May 1947. [Emphasis 
supplied.] 
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The Army and Navy Munitions Board program contemplates that thes: 
stockpiles be completed in 5 years, at an average rate of $360 million per ye: 
The last Congress appropriated for these stockpiles $100 million for the curr 
fiscal year. Reports indicate that the present Congress may appropriate only 
fraction of $100 million for the 1947-48 fiscal year. At this rate it will take fron 
18 to 50 years to complete the currently planned stockpiles. 

The public has little or no knowledge of this somewhat technical matter 
providing stockpiles of materials for future emergencies. ‘The geologists a 
mining engineers are the only civilian groups who can be expected to be fully awa 
of it. Upon them, therefore, rests the burden of securing adequate public and co) 
gressional altention to the necessity of having stockpiles of materials availabl: 
any emergency that may arise. If these technical men do not effectively perform t/ 
duty it is almost certain that there will be inadequate proparation for the future. 

However strong may be the hope for peace it must not be forgotten that there 
is as yet no guaranty or world peace that can be accepted as an alternative for 
capacity for defense. A basic measure of the ability of a nation to defend itself is 
its capacity to produce steel. No matter what other means of defense are available, 
steel is the basis of the equipment of armies and of shipping. 

Under the plans of the Army and Navy Munitions Board, which, within th 
limits of appropriation, guide present stockpile accumulations the commodities 
“iron ore,” ‘‘serap iron,”’ and “‘steel’’ are listed in group C which ineluded ‘‘ma- 
terials which are not now recommended for stockpiling.”’ 

It is my strong conviction that this is a serious mistake. If we are to be able to 
produce the quantity of steel needed to meet any future emergency there must be 
available at the time of need adequate stockpiles of one or all of these materials 
to supplement the steel that can be made from current production of ore and 
scrap. It may well be asked what is the advantage of having stockpiles of 
chromite, manganese, nickel, tungsten, and vanadium if there is insufficient 
material to make the steel to be alloved with them, 

Study of the figures for production of iron ore for the last 40 vears shows that 
demands during wartime greatly exceed those of peacetime. In the 5 vears 
1911-15 the United States produced 258 million tons of iron ore. In the five war 
years 1916 to 1920 it produced 349 million tons, an increase of about 90 million 
This war excess of 90 million tons equaled the production of 1.8 vears at prewar 
rates. 

In the five prewar vears, 1935 to 1939, the total United States iron-ore produc 
tion was 234 million tons, a vearly average of 47 million. In the six war years, 
1940 to 1945, the total produced was 555 million tons, a vearly average of 03 
million. This comparison would indicate that the excess war demands averaged 
46 million tons per vear for 6 vears. However, this comparison is not valid, since 
most of the 1935 to 1939 years were in depression tunes with subnormal produc- 
tion. Allowing for this the excess war demand may be estimated as about 200 
million tons, equivalent to the production of 4 vears at the prewar rate, or 355 
times an assumed normal prewar capacity of 60 million tons per vear. 

From this hindsight it is obvious that the size of this excess war demand furnishes 
ample justification for the grave fears, existing in 1942, that the United States might 
be unable to produce ore enough to meet its needs if the war continued into 1947 as 
was then considered possible. 

An excess equal to 1.8 years of prewar production was needed in World War I. 
An excess equal to 31% vears of prewar normal capacity was demanded by World 
War II. What will be the excess demanded if another world war should arise? 
No one knows. Fut anyone knows that the only safe estimate will be one that is 
larger than for the last war. Detailed estimates must be left to the calculations 
of military and industrial experts. But there is no doubt that if there is another 
war, iron ore will be in the same category as copper, lead, and ~inc. These three 
metals the United States has in the past produced in amounts that met its peace- 
time needs. In World War II the need was double the peacetime production and 
it was necessary to scour the world to obtain barely adequate supplies. Because 
of this experience no one doubts that stockpile of these metals must be 
accumulated. 

From the facts available it is evident that it is conservative to assume that the excess 
demand for tron ore in another war will approximately equai 4 years of the then normal 
production rate. With this assumption as a base the facts available can be 
examined to see whether or not it is likely that sources of supply will be adequate. 
This excess demand may require, in the event of another war, doubling the annual 
production as a probable maximun. If producers will be able to meet such a demand 
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there is no necessity for stockpiles of iron ore. Jf they cannot meet the demand 
steel production will be inadequate unless iron ore (and iron or steel) is available from 
sources other than normal current production. 

Fortunately, for our purpose of analyzing this capacity, a careful study of United 
States needs and supplies for the future has been made recently by the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the United States Geological Survey. Conclusions 
were presented in Mining and Metallurgy for April 1945 by Elmer Pehrson. The 
iron ore needed by our steel industry is given as curves for maxima and minima. 
For 1960 and 1970 the minima given are 90 million tons and 94 million tons. 
The maxima are 107 million tons and 115 million tons. 

If we assume that the United States will use an average of 85 million tons of iron 
ore per year from 1947 through 1960 we cannot be far wrong. The amount by 
which average actual consumption will vary from this assumed tonnage can be 
only a small percentage. For the 14 years from now to the end of 1960 the total 
ore needed will be 1.2 billion tons at the Pehrson minimum. At his maximum it 
would be 1.47 billion. 

The critical ore producer for our present consideration is the one that has sup- 
plied 85 percent of the United States total for 50 years, the Lake Superior district. 
The other ore-producing areas have furnished only 15 percent of our requirements. 
Approximately 80 percent of the present steel capacity of the United States has 
been built with relation to the Lake Superior supply. There is no likelihood that 
these steel producers can all be adequately supplied from other domestic or from foreign 
sources. ‘So it is reasonably certain that Lake Superior must supply 85 percent 
of the above 1.2 or 1.47 billion tons needed through 1960 if these plants continue 
to produce steel in normal percentage. This demands 1 billion tons minimum or 
1.25 billion maximum from the Lake Superior district. 

With this demand in mind, we can now examine the capacity of the Lake Superior 
district to meet it. Estimates of the reserves of iron ore in this district at the end 
of 1946 are as shown in the accompanying table.* 


Ore reserves of the Lake Superior district 


[Long tons] 


> 1945 ship- 
ange teserves 
Range Reserves tie 


Mesabi: 
Open pit direct shipping 486, 517, 000 | 42, 705, 000 
Open pit concentrate _. __ 102, 208, 000 3, 875, 000 
Stockpiled ore 10, 839, 000 
Underground direct shipping 339, 188, 000 , 646, 000 
Underground concentrate 58, 790, OOO 143, 000 


Total 992, 632, 000 58, 369, 000 
Other Lake Superior ranges 210, 603, 000 16, 452, 000 


Grand total. __- 1, 203, 235, COO 74, 821, 000 


These are official estimates of reserves for taxation purposes. As such they 
have a proper element of conservatism. It is generally recognized by those ac- 
quainted with the situation that the actual ore recovered will be somewhat 
greater than these estimates. The recovery from the Lake Superior ranges, other 
than Mesabi, may possibly, be double the official estimate of 210 million tons. 
However, no such proportionate increase from the Mesabi is possible. Here the 
relatively shallow, flat-lying ore deposits lend themselves to cheap drilling and very 
accurate ore estimates. To hope that the ore actually recovered may be as much as 
20 percent greater than the estimates would be very optimistic. But if we use these 


two guesses as to overrun, the total reserves would be— 
Billions 
of tons 


Official estimate 
Possible overrun 


‘ Figures from E. W. Davis in Mining and Metallurgy for January 1947 aud U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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If these reserves could be produced in the future at the above assumed avera 
annual rates through 1960, which of course is impossible, the life of these re- 
serves would be as indicated below. 











Life probability at 


Billions 





Reserves 







of tons Minimum aver- | Maximum ay 
age rate, 71.5 age rate, 89.2 
million tons million ton 










Official estimate : 1 16.8 years 3 13.4 years, 


Possible overrun. 















_) | BEN 22.4 years 17.9 years, 








But the actual situation is not so favorable as these life figures show. Thy 
greater part of Lake Superior production comes from the open-pit mines. These 
have reserves Officially estimated at about 590 million tons, including both direct- 
shipping and concentrating ore. In 1945 they shipped 56.6 million tons.  Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that this was 64 percent of the United States 
production of 88.4 million tons and 78 percent of the Lake Superior production 
At this rate the present open-pit reserves would be completely exhausted in a little 
more than 10 years. 

The rapid exhaustion of the open-pit ores is well illustrated by a few facts 
concerning the great open-pit ore body at Hibbing on the Mesabi Range. It 
originally contained 420 million tons of ore. Shipments total 381 million tons. 
There are now about 39 million tons left, less than 10 percent. The shipments 
from this one pit comprise 39.5 percent of the total Mesabi Range shipments in 
all its history. From 1940 to 1945, the war years, this pit shipped 125 millior 
tons, 22.5 percent of total United States ore production and 26.5 percent of the 
Lake Superior production. In one great year, 1942, when need was greatest, it 
shipped 28.7 million tons. This was 27.3 percent of the total United States 
production, 31.6 percent of the total Lake Superior production, and 37.1 percent 
of the Mesabi production of direct-shipping, open-pit ore. With its 39 million 
tons remaining it is still the largest ore body in the Lake Superior district, but 
it will be gone in a few years. It will never again contribute 28.7 million tons in 
1 year to meet either war or peacetime needs. 

With all these facts before us it is readily believable that within 6 or 8 years thi 
Lake Superior district will begin to be unable, from its reserves of presently usabli 
ore, to supply fully the needs of the 80 percent of the steel production that now depends 























on it. 
Here lies a most serious problem. It concerns both defense objectives and th: 
economic welfare of the country in peacetime. While the public and most Members 






of Congress have little or no knowledge that this problem exists, the sleel industry is 
acutely aware of it. Intensive search for new foreign ores has been actively unde 

way for a number of years, with some notable success. Foreign sources of supply 

however, offer little security in wartime. The great steel capacity dependent 
on Lake Superior sources could be supplied from foreign sources in peacetime onl) 
xt increased difficulty and cost. So even greater interest exists in developing 
methods of concentrating taconite. Industrial and Government laboratories are 
busily working toward this objective. Their success will make available as 
reserves many billions of tons of taconite, containing 25 to 35 percent iron. There 
are rumors that some of these concentrating processes may be in moderate-scal 
production in 2 or 3 years. But the present fact is that in the Lake Superior dis 
trict commercial concentrating plants for taconite remain to be constructed and to 
demonstrate that they can successfully manufacture usable iron ore at commerciall), 
acceptable costs. There is warrantable hope for success, but as vet no realization 
At best it will be several years before any large tonnage of concentrated taconite car 
be produced. The steel industry and the country as a whole will be ertremely 
fortunate if the number of such concentrating plants can be increased sufficient!) 
rapidly to take the place of the present open-pit ore bodies as they gradually reac! 
exhaustion. 

When at is remembered that the shortest-lived ore supply is that from the open pits, 
and that it is this which must be largely or wholly supplanted by concentrated taconite, 
the vital importance of success in those concentration experiments is apparent. 

The open pits of the Mesahi Range, with their great capacity to erpand produc 
tron, have been able to meet the rapidly increased demands for ore in the last two 
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wars. More power shovels and cars could be readily put to work to produce 
the additional ore needed, This capacity for great increase in production from 
open pits has led to the suggestion that the Federal Government should acquire 
the open-pit mines and hold them as a war reserve. The total of such tonnage is 
approximately the right size for this purpose. The suggestion seems attractive 
until it is studied more closely and its effect on peacetime steel production is 
examined. Such a move by the Government would immediately cut necessary 
ore supplies for our steel production by nearly 60 pereent of the annual Lake 
Superior production, or by about half of the total vearly iron-ore production of the 
United States. There is no possible source from which ore could be supplied to 
replace the Mesalni ope n-pit production, without advance notice of 6 or 8 years, or more. 
Without this open-pit ore, steel production would be cut to approximately half the 
present tonnage. The catastrophic effect of such a contingency on the general husi- 
ness of the country is unthinkable. The ore from the open pits must be used to 
keep up steel production until the great plants vet to be built to concentrate 
taconite ean assume the burden. When this time comes it is quite unlikely that 
sufficient open-pit ore will be left to make an adequate war reserve. So it is apparent 
that the suggestion of taking the open-pit ore as a war reserve is unworkable. 

From these considerations it is certain that in a relatively short period of vears 
ve face conditions with regard to our supply of iron ore that are very different 
from those prevailing in the last two wars. Then we were blessed with vast 
capacity to expand our iron-ore production from the open-pit mines. In any 
future war emergency, this great capacity for rapid, easy expansion will no longer 
exist. Jron-ore supplies will have to come from underground mines and from vast, 
costly, concentrating plants. Neither source will be able to greatly increase production 
over peacetime capacity. The concentrating plants will be expensive to build and to 
operate. Efficiency will require capacity operation. Idle excess capacity to pro- 
duce double the normal demand would be uneconomic and would make our peacetime 
iron-ore supply unduly expensive. 

A secure supply of tron ore for a war emergency must lie within our own borders 
where no enemy control of the seas could endanger it. With the changed conditions 
that face our future iron-ore supply there seem to be only two alternatives that 
will assure adequate quantities. That we must have such supplies available if 
we are to be able to defend ourselves is beyond question. 

The first of these alternatives is the accumulation during peacetime of adequate 
stockpiles of iron ore, serap, pig iron, or steel, of some or all of these, as military 
and industrial experts may decide is best. 

The second alternative is for the Government to build or otherwise provide 
great standby plants of adequate productive capacity for concentrating taconite 
on the Mesabi Range or similar iron formations on others of the Lake Superior 
ranges. 

Which of these two alternatives is adopted must of course depend on careful 
and complete study. My purpose is to state the urgent necessity of providing for 
adequate steel supplies for our defense, not specifically to urge one or the other alterna- 
tive. There are however what appear to me to be obvious advantages of stock- 
piling over stand-by concentrating plants. I shall mention some of them only 
to complete the argument. 

Stoelpiles would be almost completely immune to serious bomb damage, while 
concentrating plants would be among first priority bomb targets. Stoekpiles 
would be located in steel-plant areas with the production and transportation costs 
paid at peacetime rates. They would be available even though the enemy had 
been able to destroy the great locks at Sault Ste. Marie and so stopped for possibly 
a year nearly all Lake Superior shipments. Even though stockpiles might cost 
more than concentration plants, they would not deteriorate as would the plants. 

When time proves that the United Nations can be accepted as a safe guaranty 
of peace between the nations, stockpiles would be much more valuable industrial 
assets than depreciated and possibly obsolete concentrating plants. 

In conclusion let me repeat that a basic measure of the ability of a nation to defend 
itself is its capacity to produce steel. For the United States there is not at present a 
sufficient reserve ore supply to meet its needs in wartime. 

Mr. Donvero. I think you put your finger on the problem when 
you said a minute ago that the steel companies are searching for the 
cheapest and best ore wherever they could find it. Do you under- 
stand the Labrador ore is 10 percent richer than the Mesabi ore? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. I do not. What I have read of that is that there 
is 60 percent. 
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Mr. Donpero. That has been testified to. 

Mr. Horcnxiss. About 60 percent of the Labrador ore is of a grade 
comparable, about 55 percent natural, but 40 percent of the 400 
million tons is a wash ore, like the washed Mesabi ore. 

Mr. Donpero. I am trying to hurry so I can accommodate you i 
order that you will not have to stay over after today. I have two o 
three more questions. 

I think you made this statement in that article. See if you re- 
member it. 

But the present fact is that in the Lake Superior district commercial conce: 
trating plants for taconite remain to be constructed and to demonstrate that the 
can successfully manufacture usable iron ore at commercially acceptable cost 
There is warrantable hope for success, but as vet no realization. 

Is that the situation today, 4 vears after you made that statement? 

Mr. Horcukiss. No. That is not the situation today. 

Mr. Donvero. What is the situation? 

Mr. Horcaxiss. Today there are pilot plants in existence. There 
is a large plant under construction, or two large plants under con- 
struction, and there are plans which are given in the table which 
Secretary Chapman gave you for the production of taconite concen- 
trates in the amount of 13% million tons by 1960. Now that thing is 
a recognized, going thing. Four years ago it was not. 

Mr. Donprro. That has improved that much in 4 years? 

Mr. Horcuktss. Oh, ves. But may I read you this? 

Mr. Donprero. Will you not let me finish with another subject 
and then we will come back to that? 

Mr. Horcnxtss. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. In this article, in this excellent statement you 
made 4 vears ago, you said in reference to this question of taconite and 
the mining of ore as follows: 

From these considerations it is certain that in a relatively short period of years 
we face conditions with regard to our supply of iron ore that are very different 
from those prevailing in the last two wars. 

Do you want to change that or let it stand? 

Mr. Horcukiss. No. 

Mr. Donpero. That is good today? 

Mr. Horcuktss. That is good today, I think. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you say as follows: 

Then we were blessed with vast capacity to expand our iron-ore production 
from the open-pit mines. In any future war emergency this great capacity for 
rapid, easy expansion will no longer exist. 

Do you want to let that stand? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. Yes, sir. That is very true today because of this: 
Our fix in the last war of having these open pits already stripped was a 
tremendous business mistake on the part of the steel industry. The 
Nation profited by that mistake. They invested tens of millions of 
dollars back in 1910 and 1915 in stripping those ore bodies because they 
thought that ore would be needed in a few vears, and it was there in 
1941, when we started the Second World War. All that time that 
money had been sitting there idle, earning nothing. 

Mr. Donpvero. And of course they used the open-pit mines to get 
that ore as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Surely. That will never happen again, sir. 
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Mr. Donpvero. I direct your attention to the remaining sentence of 
your statement: 

Iron ore supplies will have to come from underground mines and from vast, 
costly, concentrating plants. 

Are you of that opinion today? 

Mr. Horcnuktss. 1 would modify that in the light of more recent 
information insofar as underground is concerned. ‘This recent esti- 
mate which has been made—the first estimate, I might say, on Lake 
Superior iron ore—and the developments since that statement was 
written with respect to stripping, indicate that almost all of the 
Mesabi ore reserves, almost all of that 2,400,000,000 tons, will be 
mined by open-pit methods. I would modify that statement to that 
extent. 

Mr. Donvero. Now you also said: 

Neither source will be able to greatly increase production over peacetime 
capacity. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. When you said that, of course, you meant the 
underground taconite part of it. 

The concentrating plants will be expensive to build and to operate. Efficiency 
will require capacity operation. Idle excess capacity to produce double the normal 
demand would be uneconomic and would make our peacetime iron-ore supply 
unduly expensive. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Do you want to leave that stand as it is? 

Mr. Horcukiss. There has been a great change in the price of iron 
ore since that was written, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. In the 4 years? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Lake Superior iron ore was $4 to $5 a ton, and had 
been for 60 vears. 

Mr. DonvrEro. Now it has gone up? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Now it is more than double the price, and that 
would modify that statement. 

Mr. Buiarnix. What was the price in 1947, when the statement 
‘as made? 

Mr. Donprero. Maybe he can look that up and put it in the record. 
though it was four or five dollars a ton then. 

Mr. Horcuxtss. Perhaps Mr. Blatnik can give it to you if he has it. 
Mr. Donperro. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman be 
permitted to look that up and submit it for the record. 

Mr. Horcuxiss. I have it here. The basic prices of Mesabi and 
non-Bessemer, which is a basic grade, in 1947 were $5.55. 

Mr. DonpvEro. How much? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. $5.55. 

Mr. Biarnix. And what is it today? 

Mr. Horcukxiss. In 1947. 

Mr. Biatnik. What is the present price? 

Mr. Horcukiss. About $9. 

Mr. Donprro. You spoke of stockpiles in your statement to us 
this morning. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Is it expensive to build up stockpiles? 
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Mr. Horenxkiss. You have to buy the ore. That is about the on), 
cost. ) 

Mr. Donvero. The buying of the ore, and of course shipping it to 
where it is needed. 

Mr. Horcuxiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Have you any estimate as to what it would cost to 
build a stockpile of 400,000,000 tons? 

Mr. Horenxiss. Probably $4 billion; but I do not think you need 
any such stockpile as that, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not think that large an amount is required? 

Mr. Horcukiss. No. I made that on the basis of a rough guess 
of $10 a ton delivered to your stockpile. 

Mr. Donpero. If private industry did not do it or would not do 
it, | think your suggestion is that the Government do it? 

Mr. Horenkiss. That, sir, is not a part of the business of private 
industry. That is war preparation and is a proper function of the 
Government. 

Mr. Donpero. You would rather the Government would not do it? 

Mr. Horcukiss. No. I think it is the business of the Government 
to make proper war preparations. 

Mr. Donpero. You would rather the Government would do it? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. I do not think it is the business of private 
industry. 

Mr. Donprro. Have you any estimate to give this committee as 
to what it would cost to produce 100 million tons of taconite when all 
of the open-pit ore is gone? 

Mr. Horcnxtss. I would need to have a lot more information than 
is available, sir, [ am afraid, in order to answer that question. What 
are prices going to be? 

Mr. Donprro. It would be a huge sum, would it not—an almost 
unbelievable sum. I think the testimony here is that it would take 
about $15 of investment for every ton produced. Do you recall that, 
my colleague from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Briavnix. I think the most reliable and latest figure was 
released by the mining companies who are now constructing the 
plants, and that was released in the month of March of this year in 
Steelways magazine. They will invest $70,000,000 for a plant that 
will vield 2}5 million tons per year. 

Mr. Donpvero. Now, you finished or completed your statement 
4 years ago with this sentence: 

For the United States there is not at present a sufficient reserve ore supply 
to meet its needs in wartime, 

Do you want to change that today? 

Mr. Horcuxtss. No. 

Mr. Donpero. You will leave that stand? 

Mr. Horecnuktss. That is for that time and for the ore which was 
considered at that time. There was no taconite available then, sir. 
Taconite was an experimental thing at that time. 

Mr. Donpoerro. If we do not have a sufficient supply or sufficient 
reserves to meet the needs of this country in wartime, Mr. Hotchkiss, 
what do you want to tell this committee is your solution for meeting it? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. The only possible solution at all, from my long 
study of the matter is, Mr. Dondero, that in peacetime this Govern- 
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ment should put stockpiles of ore—preferably imported stockpiles of 
ore—at strategic places, in amounts which should be carefully deter- 
mined by extended conference and analysis between the military and 
businessmen involved. Where those should be, and how much they 
should be, is something that should be determined by such a study; 
but that is the only way that I have been able to see any assurance 
of wartime security. 

Mr. Donvero. Then you are of the opinion, as expressed here, that 
it would be both difficult and costly to do it, and naturally that 
adds to the price of steel? 

Mr. Horcuktiss. No. It would not add to the price of steel. 

Mr. Donnpero. In other words, you think foreign ores could come 
to us as Cheaply as the ores we have in our own country? 

Mr. Horcukiss. You can bring Venezuela ore more cheaply to 
the Eastern Seaboard than you can bring Lake Superior ore. 

Mr. Donvero. But we would have to do it in peacetime rather 
than rely on getting it in wartime? 

Mr. Horcuktss. You cannot have it in wartime if our enemy has 
control of the sea, or has free submarines. 

Mr. Donvrro. Here is one of the last sentences of your article 
and I would like you to notice it as I read it to you: 

A secure supply of iron ore for a war emergency must lie within our own borders 
where no enemy control of the seas could endanger it. 

Are you of that opinion today? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Then, Mr. Hotchkiss, do you not think it is a duty 
resting upon this country to develop or encourage the production of 
iron ore within the North American Continent, rather than to rely 
on obtaining it from foreign countries? 

Mr. Horcnukiss. That, sir, is a question I can answer enthusias- 
tically, ves, if you say iron ore. If vou were to put the question this 
way: “How much will it cost you to develop 10,000,000 tons a year 
on the Mesabi Range, and how much will it cost you to build a canal 
to get it from Labrador’? It seems to me that is a business question 
and you should get it for the country at the cheapest price to the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Donprro, And at such a place as we might depend upon it in 
case this country got in trouble again. 

Mr. Horcukiss. There I think I have expressed myself rather 
fully. I do not think there is any such place excepting your all-rail 
haul ore in this country. Lake Superior ore is subject to being cut 
off. Labrador ore is subject to being cut off. They are in danger, 
both of them, in case of war. 

To be safe I long ago had to come to the conclusion that you needed 
the stockpiles, which that article you have been quoting from was 
written to present. 

Mr. Donpero. Your solution of the problem then is to prepare 
stockpiles of ore? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Providing, of course, that we have that supply of 
reserves back in the mines in our own country to do it. 

Mr. Horcukiss. When you are supplying the reserves for wartime, 
the stockpiles—do I understand you correctly that vou are referring 
to the stockpiles? 
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Mr. Donpero. I am referring to your statement that the solutioy, 
is the stockpile method. 

Mr. Horcukiss. Yes. My belief there is that the wise thing to 
do is to get those stockpiles at the cheapest price you can. On the 
Atlantic seaboard, where the new steel plants are going up, at the 
Bethlehem Sparrows Point plant, the cheapest ore you could ge‘ 
would be imported ore. In the Pittsburgh district it would probably 
be a stand-off between Venezuela ore and Liberian ore and Labrador 
ore going around by the eastern seaboard, and Lake Superior ore. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think you would get all three at the same 
price? 

Mr. Horcukiss. They would come pretty close to it. Somebody 
could answer that question definitely, I suppose. 

Mr. Donpero. But in case of war we would have to rule out both 
the Venezuelan and Liberian ore? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. I am talking about getting stockpiles of ore at the 
steel plants in time of peace. That is the only time you can get the 
ore. 

Mr. Donpero. Bringing it in now? 

Mr. Horcukiss. Bringing it in in time of peace when you can get 
the ore in there. You cannot do it in wartime, very probably. 

Mr. Donvrro. Are you in favor of developing the new ore field in 
Labrador? 

Mr. Horcnkiss. Yes. To the extent it will supply ore more cheaply 
than we can get it anywhere else it is to our own good to do that. 

Mr. Donvrro. Have you made any study of the cost of bringing 
the ore from the mines to the industry? 

Mr. Horcukiss. I have not. 

Mr. Donpero. You are not an expert on that? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. | think I would be if I went into it and studied the 
thing. I have not studied it so [ am not qualified to answer your 
questions. 

Mr. Donprero. Do you think it is possible for the railroads of this 
country to bring in the ore required, if our transportation by water 
were stopped or destroyed? 

Mr. Horcukiss. From where. 

Mr. Donprero. From the mines to the industry. Suppose they 
just knocked out the locks at the Soo, and if the St. Lawrence Seaway 
were built they would bomb that too and shut off that supply, then 
do vou think the railroads of this country could bring in 100,000,000 
to 150,000,000 tons of ore from the mines to the industry? 

Mr. Horcukiss. I do not believe they could unless you prepared 
them for several years to do that, which you would not do because 
that would be a wartime emergency. 

Mr. Donpsro. [It would mean the building of thousands upon 
thousands of railway cars. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Dondero, might I ask you a question? Do I 
understand the import of your question to be, Could the railroads 
bring 100,000,000 tons of ore from Labrador? 

Mr. Donpero. No. I said from the mines. That includes the 
Lake Superior country, Labrador, Steep Rock, and wherever we 
might have it in the North American Continent. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Pickett. 
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Mr. Pickxerr. | have no questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Biarnrk. I have no questions. I would like to insert, if I 
may, the statement clarifying the question of Steep Rock and the 
ore deposit in Randall, Minn., which is right near my district. | 
have assumed that further exports, to which Mr. Prince in his state- 
ment made reference, would give us the detailed figures. 

Mr. Hotchkiss, were you asked to cover that, or are there other 
iron-ore witnesses that vou know of who are to appear? 

Mr. Horcukiss. I do not know of any. I have those figures here 
if you want them. Are you speaking of Steep Rock? 

Mr. Buarnik. Have you been asked to discuss Steep Rock and the 
Randall iron-ore deposits referred to by Mr. Prince in his statement, 
or are other witnesses going to do that? 

Mr. Horcukiss. I am prepared to do that, sir. 

Within the last few weeks, I visited the chairman of the board of 
directors of Steep Rock Lron Mines, Ltd., Mr. Cyrus Eaton, to get 
information on the iron-ore production plans and iron ore reserves of 
their property. 

Mr. Eaton gave me a copy of his letter to Chairman Buckley, 
dated March 30, 1951, which is in the committee record, so 1 will not 
repeat that information. He also gave me an advance copy of the 
address delivered to the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
on April 9, 1951, by M.S. Fotheringham, president of Steep Rock 
Mines, Ltd. 

He also showed me maps of the geology and of the diamond drilling 
explorations so far made. These maps indicated to me that there is 
good data at hand to substantiate the estimates given in Mr. Eaton's 
letter to Chairman Buckley of probable ore reserves of 1's billion tons 
and production increase by 1959 to 15,000,000 tons per vear. 

Mr. Eaton told me details of the two leases made by Steep Rock, one 
to Inland Steel and another to a group headed by Pickands, Mather 
& Co. and including Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Interlake Iron Corp., and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Inland Steel’s lease calls for minimum royalty on 3,000,000 tons 
per vear, on a total of 100,000,000 tons, which I was told had already 
been shown up by Inland drilling. 

Pickands, Mather & Co’s. lease calls for minimum royalty on 3.6 
million tons per vear on the ore they find adjoining the Inland lease. 

These minimum royalty contracts are good indications of the con- 
victions of the two lessees that the ore is there and, as well, of their 
purpose to mine at least the minimum stated vearly tonnages. 

Quoting from Mr. Fotheringham’s address to the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy: 

The current Steep Rock development program calls for the establishment of a 
stabilized production rate of 3! to 4 million tons annually. Very recently, because 
of the great increase in the demand for iron ore, Steep Rock has been considering a 
much larger expansion program on the A, B, and G ore bodies. The studies sug- 
gest that complete development of these areas would result in the expansion of 
production to a rate as much as 9 million tons annually. Current exploration on 
the eastern part of the property optioned to others (the Inland and Pickands 
Mather leases above mentioned—W. O. H.) is expected to justify additional 
production in the order of 6 million tons annually. In this event the Steep Rock 
ore deposits could vield as much as 15 million tons per vear for many decades. 


* * 
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Because of the great extent of the property, exploration has been concentrat: 
largely on three of the seven or more geologically favorable areas. These zones : 
the A (Hogarth), B (Errington), and C (Inland). Detailed exploration is und 
Way on two other zones, the G zone between the Hogarth and Errington ore bodi: 
and the ID zone southeast of the Inland ore body. At least three other zones 1 
main to be investigated. Geological evidence indicates that each of these or 
deposits should extend, with about the same grade and area, to great depths 
possibly to 3,000 feet or more. 

In order to appreciate the long-term implications of the Steep Rock deposi 
and to arrive at an idea of the possible ultimate ore potential, one must coup 
actual exploration results with all of the existing geological evidence. The con 
bined length of these deep-seated deposits is believed to be about 4 miles, and t! 
average width about 250 feet. This suggests a prospective ore potential of pos 
sibly 500 million tons per thousand feet of depth. 

Mr. Fotheringham’s article gives the basis for an estimate of potentia| 
reserves of 1.5 billion tons. It is equal to his half billion tons per 
thousand feet of depth extended to the total depth he mentioned 
artier, 3,000 feet. This estimate does not include any possible ore for 
the area between “C” and “B” and for the west arm, which are as yet 
unexplored, but have definite geologic indications of the possibility of 
ore, 

This estimate of 1.5 billion tons of reserves for Steep rock is in addi- 
tion to the estimate of 3 billion tons for the Lake Superior district on 
the American side of the boundary. 

Mr. Buarnik. I am asking you if you know other witnesses are to 
appear for that, 

Mr. Horcuktss. I do not, sir. So far as I know I am the only iron- 
ore witness they have asked to appear. 

(The statement of Mr. Blatnik is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Joun A. Buatnick, A MemBer or CoNGress FROM THE 
Strate oF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Buatnie®. Knowing that the committee would be interested in clarifica- 
tion of the importance of the Steep Rock iron-ore development and the iron-ors 
reserves at Randall, Minn., and Morgantown, Pa., referred to by Mr. Prince, I 
have asked Mr. James Boyd, Director of the Bureau of Mines, to prepare a report 
on them for this committee. I would like to introduce Mr. Boyd's report into 
the record at this time and to furnish each member with a copy. 

There is one well-supported figure for the ‘‘proven and probable”’ reserves at 
Steep Rock. This is the 70 million tons referred to in a 1949 report by the con- 
sulting geologist to Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. It is based upon a detailed 
estimate of 71,675,000 tons made by the company in 1948, This figure, with full 
supporting detail, was used as recently as November 1950 in an authoritative 
report by the Ontario Provincial geologist. 

In addition to this “proven and probable” ore, found to depths of 450 and 575 
feet, other tonnages can be “inferred”’ if it is assumed that the ore bodies extend 
to 1,000 feet or more in depth. The total tonnage of proven and inferred ore 
ranges in the various estimates from 282 million tons, which figure appeared in 
the table introduced by Mr. Boyd in the Celler subcommittee hearings, and a 
rough figure of 500 million tons, which reflects geological inferences beyond the 
drilling completed to date. It appears that company officials hope that the ore 
bodies extend with the same configuration shown on the surface to a depth two or 
three times as great as their presently assumed depth and that when exploration is 
eventually carried to this greater depth a reserve of as much as 1! billion tons 
may be found. There is no conclusive substantiation for this or the still larger 
figures whieh have appeared in the press. The origin of the ore has not been 
definitely established to warrant guesses beyond a depth of 1,000 feet. While the 
iron formation may persist to greater depths, it does not necessarily follow that 
merchantable iron ore exists to the same depths. 

It must be emphasized that only the 70 million figure is well substantiated; the 
balance is based on pure assumptions, not on actual drillings. Regardless of the 


extent of the ultimate reserve still to be found and proven at great depths, we 
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must base our decisions as to the importance of an iron-ore deposit upon its annual 
productive capacity currently and in the near future. 

The report before you shows the company estimates of production of 1.2 million 
tons a vear through 1953, 3.2 million in 1954 and in 1955, and 5.2 million tons in 
1960 through 1965, Since preparation of Mr. Boyd’s report a new submission 
has been received by the Defense Minerals Administration from Mr. M. 3S 
Fotheringham, president and general manager of the Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
In this he states that under normal conditions production from ore bodies A and 
B would be 1.2 million tons a vear through 1952, 1.5 million in 1953, 2 million in 
1954, and 3 million annually thereafter through 1960. 

He also states that, with the United States Government paying for the cost of 
development for an accelerated program, production could be stepped up to 
3 million tons in 1954 and an ultimate of 9 million by 1959. It is understood that 
under similar conditions ore body C could be made to vield 3 million tons by 1960, 
bringing the total in that vear to 12 million tons. 

It must be understood that the increase of 6.5 million tons of annual production 
from the revised level of 5 to the emergency level of 12 million tons) could be 
achieved only by subsidizing operations that, in commercial terms, would be 
wholly uneconomic. 

The principal factor which limits production and makes expansion above the 
5-million-ton level costly is, as pointed out in Mr. Boyd’s report, that ‘most of 
the production from Steep Roek will be by underground mining methods “ 
Underground production does not lend itself to expansibility and will therefore be 
limited.” 

The balance of Mr. Boyd’s report concerns the minor deposits mentioned by 
Mr. Prince on the erroneous assumption that they have been overlooked by 
Secretary Chapman in his testimony before this committee. 

The Randall, Minn., deposit described in a neWspaper account “‘as a rich iron 
ore strike”’ is grossly exaggerated. The deposit has been Known prior to 1910 and 
the company which mined the 55,000 tons in March 1951 states that the ore is not 
mer¢hantable. The company states that the operations have been discontinued 
and that the district has no commercial significance. 

The deposit at Morgantown, Pa., was also known but is not of major importance 
in the national requirements and supplies. The deposit is marginal, high-cost, 
deep underground mining and the ore requires fine grinding, concentrating, and 
agglomerating to make it suitable for the blast furnace. The company states that 
the peacetime economies of the deposit is questionable, and that the ultimate 
production will be limited to 1.5 million tons annually. 

Mr. McGregor. If the gentleman will vield, I think there is a 
statement made by the officials of the Steep Rock Co. before the 
committee, or it has been before the committee, and will be presented. 
I think it is in the hands of the chairman. 

Mr. Prekerr. Will the gentleman vield? In view of the question in 
reference to Steep Rock and vour statement in regard to it, please, 
sir, if it is appropriate at this time, | would like to ask Mr. Hotehkiss 
to present his statement and views in regard to the Steep Rock ore. 

I do not want to interject this into Mr. Blatnik’s statement but I do 
want the committee to understand that my intention at the proper 
time is to ask Mr. Hotchkiss to make such statement as he is prepared 
to make in regard to the ore reserves at Steep Rock. 

Mr. Buarnik. To save time I should like to insert in my statement a 
communication from the Bureau of Mines, which I requested in order 
to get the latest available information on Steep Rock and Randall. 

[ think with reference to Randall, with which I am familiar because 
it is in Minnesota and near my district, mention was made in Mr. 
Prince’s testimony of that, where he included a news article which 
indicated there was an enormous new find of high-grade ore at Randall, 
Minn., and that 55,000 tons of ore had been mined in 3 weeks 
from March | of this vear to about the 21st of March. 


x 
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Mr. Harrison, the president of the Pacific Isle Mining Co., whic! 
made this strike, in a telephone conversation reports, and later o 
confirms in a letter, as follows: 

That the 55,000 tons of ore mined is the best ore available. Hoy 
ever, it contains excessive silica, phosphorus, and moisture, and |; 
not merchantable. The stockpiled ore might be used for experi- 
mental purposes. All the equipment has been removed from the 
property and the company does not intend to do any further explora 
tion or exploitation of the deposit as they do not consider any pos- 
sibilities in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be allowed to put in the record the letter 
report from the Bureau of Mines. I have asked for additional copics 
to be made so that each individual member may now have the accurate 
information in his hands. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection it may be inserted. 

(The letters submitted by Mr. Blatnik are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau oF MINEs, 
Waeshinglon 25, D. C., April 9, 1951. 
Hon. Joun BLATNis, 
Tlouse of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Mr. Biarntx: During the interrogation of the Hon. Osear L. Chap 
man, Secretary of the [nterior, in connection with his statement on the St 
Lawrence seaway before the House Public Works Committee on February 22, 
1951, Congressman Pickett introduced an iron ore reserve of 282,000,000 a: 
Steep Rock attributable to me and requested documentation of this reserves 

While the documentation has been entered into the Secretary of the Interior's 
statement, I would appreciate having the following statements read into the record 
before the coinmittee for further clarification: 

My statement presented before the Special Subcommittee on the Study 
Monopoly Power, Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, Apri 
17, 1950, contained table V, Active Foreign Tron Ore Interests of United States 
Firms, prepared by the Geological Survey. This table shows a reserve of 282,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore containing 55 percent iron at Steep Rock. This quotatio: 
was made from page 13 of Report 4260 of the Intelligence Research Department 
of the Department of State, dated April 39, 1947. This report stated that the 
measured reserve was 32,000,000 tons and 250,000,009 tons additional was est! 
mated or inferred. 

To further clarify the proven reserve of 74,000,000 tons quoted by the Secretary 
of the Interior, I wish to quote from an address on November 18, 1949, by Mr 
Hugh M. Roberts, consulting mining geologist for the Steep Rock [ron Mines, Ltd., 
since 1940, and one of the most reputable geologists in the Lake Superior district: 

“Tn the last 10 vears, mines have been developed at Steep Rock Lake, about 145 
miles north of Duluth or 142 miles west of Port Arthur. Much of the ore there 
will be won by underground methods. Production now comes from an open pit at 
the rate of over a million tons a vear, a good quality of ore which goes to Port 
Arthur. The production is likely to attain 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons annually 
during the next decade. There are resources at Steep Rock of 70,000,000 tons of 
proven and probable ore and much possible ore beyond that. It is a high qualits 
with low silica content It is fortunate, if this ore could not be found in Minne- 
sota, that it was found in Canada just across the line. There are no tariffs on ore 
into the United States. Most of the shipments reach our lake ports on this side 
of the line. This fine qualitv, low-silica ore, will be good as a mix for our low-grade 
ores, as the silica content of our production climbs.”’ 

Mr. M. E. Hurst, Provincial geologist, Ontario Department of Mines, in an 
article in the Canadian Mining Journal, November 1950, page 145, states as fol- 
lows regarding the Steep Rock deposits, and I quote: 

“Production of shipping grade ore in Ontario is at present confined to the prop- 
erty of Steep Rock Tron Mines, Ltd., at Steep Rock Lake near Atikokan on the 
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Canadian National Railway, 142 miles west of Port Arthur. Exploration of the 
deposits, which lie beneath of the lake was begun in 1938. Their subsequent de- 
velopment involved diversion of the Seine River, damming off and pumping out 
an arm of the lake, and removal of 40 to 200 feet of clay and boulders covering the 
bed of the lake. Three ore zones, known as A, B, and C, have been found. All 
oceur in zones of shearing and fracturing along the margin of a granite batholith. 
rhe A and B zones dip 80° southwest. Voleanics form the hanging wall and car- 
bonate the footwall of the deposits. The ore consists of hematite, goethite, and 
monite and, in places, contain pyrite. Production to date has come from open- 
pit workings on the B zone. Preparations are being made to mine the B zone from 
derground workings and to strip the overburden from the A zone. Drilling was 
done on the C zone during the winter of 1949-50 by the Inland Steel Co. Recent 
drilling in the 6,000-foot section separating the A and B zones indicates that these 
may be connected. Similar exploration off the east end of the B zone has estab- 
lished the presence of another ore body known as the B extension. 
‘*Two grades of ore, known as Seine River and Steep Rock lump, are shipped. 
Analvses (dried) of these ores are as follows: 


Iron . 
Phosphorus. - - 
Manganese 
Silica _. 
Aluminum - . 
Sulfur. 

Loss on ignition 
Moisture -- ---- 


“Material containing sulfur in excess of current shipping grade is being stock- 
piled until sintering facilities become available. 
“The tonnage of ore shipped since the commencement of production in 1944 
has been as follows: 
(Cross tons Cross fons 
16, 551 | 1949__~ : ee 1, 270, 373 
565, 345 5 : _ 1, 203, 016 
930, 139 - ——— 
, 350, 996 : 6, 104, 842 
768, 422 


“Proven and probable ore reserve in A and B zones to average depths of 575 
feet and 450 feet, respectively, were estimated by the management to be 71,675,024 
tons on May 1, 1948. According to the Northern Miner of March 16, 1950, the 
dimensions of the ore bodies and indicated ore reserves at that date were as 
follows: 


Ore body Length (feet win a 


A 

B 

B extension 
Total 


‘Assuming extension to 1,000 feet in depth indicated ore reserves would be 
209,000,000 tons.” 

The above quotation and extimate of reserves does not include the ¢ 
which has the same dimensions as the A ore body. Adding the same tonnage per 
foot of 115,000 gross tons would increase the above total to 324,000 gross tons per 
foot or 324,000,000 to a thousand foot depth. 

According to an official of the company the reserve ore, from the most up-to- 
date drilling, with some geological inference, to a depth of 1,000 feet, is in the 
neighborhood of 500,000,000 tons. When exploration to greater depths is 
accomplished, a reserve of 1.5 billion tons is hoped for. 


; ore body 
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Additional ore at depth, however, is not going to increase the annual producti 
from the district and sources of supply with greater annual production is needed 
to meet our requirements. The highest production of iron ore in 1950, from our 
largest underground mine, was 1.6 million tons. 

Based on the size and shape of the ore bodies it is apparent that the anticipat: 
production submitted by the company to the Canadian Department of Min: 
shown in the tabulation below, therefore, appears to be realistic. 


Estimated production from Steep Rock 


Ore body 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Total 


You will note that most of the production from Steep Rock will be by under- 
ground mining methods, as shown on the attached longitudinal section across the 
B ore body. The iron formation is fractured and the underground water problem 
is not yet known so that the cost of underground mining has not been demonstrated. 
Underground production does not lend itself to expansibility and will, therefore, 
be limited. 

On page 19 of the statement by Mr. Prince, he states, and I quote “There are 
still other possible sources of iron ore from places much more accessible than 
Labrador which apparently were not taken into consideration by the Secretary of 
the Interior. It may be that these sources could not have been taken into account 
because the announcement of their discovery was not made until after the Secre- 
tary testified before this committee.”’ He then quotes from newspaper articles 
of the discovery of large, rich strikes of iron ore near Randall, Minn., and Morgan- 
town, Pa. 

As requested, I submit the following statements concerning these deposits: 


RANDALL, MINN, 


The presence of this lean iron formation has been known prior to 1910, when 
reconnaissance diamond drilling was done by E. J. Longyear Co. No deposits of 
commercial ore were encountered and as the lean ore contains excessive moisture, 
phosphorus, and silica, no interest has been shown in this district. 

In January 1951, the Pacific Isle Mining Co. from Hibbing, Minn., stripped 
55 feet of overburden from a small area in the 40-acre lease, to determine the 
nature of the iron formation and of the lean iron ore. There were 55,000 tons 
mined which contained 44 percent natural iron, high silica, and high phosphorus. 

Mr. Hugh Harrison, president of the company, states that the ore is not mer- 
chantable and can be used only for experimental purposes. He states that the 
equipment has been removed from the property and no further activity is con- 
templated now or in the distant future. 


MORGANTOWN, PA, 


This deposit was developed during the past 2 years and recent exploration by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. has not been completed so the ultimate reserve can- 
not be determined at this time. It can, however, be stated that the reserve wil 
not be sufficient to materially influence our domestic iron ore reserves. 

The company has a $34,343,000 development program underway to get this 
property into production which will take 4 to 5 years. The deposit will have to 
be mined by deep undergrouhd methods and the lean ore must be finely ground, 
concentrated and agglomerated to make it suitable for the blast furnace. The 
concentrator and agglomerating facilities alone will require an investment of 
$15,600,000. 

The company states that the ultimate production wili be limited to 1,500,000 
tons of concentrates annually. This supply, while important, is only 1 percent of 
our anticipated requirement in 1960. 

The company also states that the operation during our peacetime economy 
would have to compete with their lower cost operations in the Cornwall district 
and the faith of this operation in peacetime is, therefore, questionable. 

Sincerely vours, 
JAMES 30YD, Director 
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(The chart submitted by Mr. Blatnik entitled Steep Rock mining 
plan is printed on p. 200, pt. 1.) 

(The letter on the Randall, Minn., deposit referred to by Mr. 
Blatnik is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurREAU OF MINEs, 
Washington, s. P<... April 9, 1951. 
Hon. Joun A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Briarnik: Your letter of March 20, 1951, enclosing newspaper 
clippings from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 17 and 18, concerning a rich 
iron ore strike made near Ripley and Randall, Minn., and requesting information 
regarding this deposit, has been received. 

The staff of the Bureau’s regional office at Minneapolis, Minn., has kept in 
touch with the development of this activity. 

Diamond drilling by the E. J. Longyear Co., prior to 1910, encountered lean 
iron formation in this area with minor localized areas indicating the occurrence 
of some iron ore. The geological setting of this iron formation, however, did not 
lend itself to deposits of merchantable ore. 

The Pacific Isle Mining Co. since January 1951, stripped a small area of over- 
burden 50 feet in depth and removed about 55,000 tons of ore which is now stock- 
piled along side of the railroad. The ore is said to contain (dry) 54 percent iron, 
20 percent moisture, and about 10 percent silica. This mositure content is objec- 
tionable as the natural iron content of the ore is only 43.2 percent. 

Mr. Hugh Harrison, president of the company, in a telephone conversation on 
March 9, 1951, stated that the 55,000 tons of ore mined is the best ore available. 
It contains excessive silica, phosphorus, and mositure and is not merchantable. 
The stockpiled ore might be used for experimental purposes. All the equipment 
has been removed from the property and the company does not intend to do any 
further exploration or exploitation of the deposit as they do not consider any 
possibilities in this area, 

Sincerely yours, 
James Boyp, Director. 


Mr. McGrecGor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Buarnik. I yield. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent of the committee to be allowed to insert a statement made by 
Cyrus 5. Eaton, relative to Steep Rock, which is in reply to a telegram 
sent by the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection it may be inserted. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

Cyrus 8. Eaton, 
TERMINAL TOWER, 
Cleve land 1S, Ohio, March 80, 1951. 
Hon. CHar.es A. BuckLey, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN BuckKLeEy: Many thanks for your telegram. We appre- 
ciate your gracious invitation to have a witness for Steep Rock Tron Mines, Ltd., 
appear before your committee. Inasmuch as Steep Rock is a Canadian com- 
pany, we feel that you will appreciate the inadvisability of our appearing before 
your committee as a party for either side of the controversy that has arisen in 
the United States over the St. Lawrence seaway. 

However, we willingly comply with your request to present reliable testimony 
with respect to the ore available in our properties, and take this opportunity to 
correct any inaccurate information concerning ultimate tonnages at Steep Rock 
that may have been presented to your committee by those who have only casual 
knowledge of the Steep Rock iron ore range. We would be glad to have this 
statement read to your committee. 

The enclosed copy of the Steek Rock company’s 1950 annual report gives a 
comprehensive view of the expansion program that is already in full swing on the 
Steep Rock range. 

The Steep Rock company, at present, has one large open-pit mine in produc- 
tion and two others under development in orebody zones embracing a total 
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length of almost 3 miles. On the westerly two-thirds of our properties, we ha 
formulated engineering plans covering the Errington Mines, the Hogarth M 
and the 6,500-foot long section connecting the Errington and Hogarth orebod 
to produce 9,000,000 tons a year. In addition to this 9,000,000 tons annua 
the tonnage contemplated for production on the easterly one-third of the pro; 
erties by Inland Steel Co., under an agreement made in 1949, is 3,000,000 t. 
a year, and the anticipated production by a group, headed by Pickands, Mat! 
& Co. and including the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bethlehem Steel Co., Int 
lake Iron Corp. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., under an agreem: 
made in late 1950, is 3,600,000 tons a year. 

Steep Rock ore is high-grade and of Old Range bessemer quality, i. e., appro 
mately 57.50 percent iron natural, and has been well received by the steel industry 
We think we can safely assume that the areas mentioned can comfortal 
support an annual production of upward of 15,000,000 tons of high-grade ir 
ore for an indefinite period. No tonnage is included in these estimates for t} 
portion of the Steep Rock range known as the West Arm, which has not yet be 

explored. 

The ore on the Steep Rock range goes to great depths. Although the ultima: 
tonnages have been estimated up to 4,000,000,000 tons by various geologist: 
and engineers, we think that 1,500,000,000 tons would be a conservative mi 
mum estimate at this time. 

At a meeting with representatives of the National Security Resources Board 
and other representatives of the United States Government at Washington o: 
December 15, 1950, we discussed the accelerated expansion which might be unde: 
taken, in certain circumstances, in order to attain the maximum sustained pro- 
duction rate at the earliest practical date. Careful consideration resulted 
our stating that under emergency conditions production could be accelerat: 
and our expansion program broadened to attain an annual production rate of 
5,500,000 tons by 1955, 7,500,000 tons by 1957, and 9,000,000 tons by 1959 
which production would be exclusive of the production by Iniand Steel Co. and 
the group of five companies, on the easterly one-third of our properties. 

Steep Rock is located on the lines of one major railroad and only a short dis- 
tance away from the lines of two others, both of which could participate 
expanding traffic. All of these railroads connect with facilities on fake Superior 
which are available for transferring ore to lake vessels. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cyrus Eaton, 
Chairman of the Board, Steep Rock Tron Mines, Ltd 


Streep Rock Iron Mines, Lrp., ANNUAL REPoRT FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 
31, 1950 


Board of directors: G. Kk. Allen, Julian G. Cross, William R. Daley, Cyrus &. 
Eaton, Neil Edmonstone, M. 8. Fotheringham, Donald H. McDougall, Mark 
Mckee, John Paterson. 


Officers: Cyrus 8. Eaton, chairman of the board; M. 8. Fotheringham, president 
and general manager; Neil Edmonstone, secretary-treasurer and controller 


REPORT 
Marcu 1, 1951. 
To the Shareholders of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd.: 
Your company established a new record for shipments in 1950 and expanded 
its program for development of new mines on the Steep Rock iron range. 


1950 OPERATING RESULTS 


The record shipments of 1,216,614 tons from the Erringion open pit in 1950 
further strengthened the position of this your company’s initial mine as a major 
North American producer of high-grade iron ore. 

Net profit for the year, after all charges, totaled $2,547,765 as compared with 
$1,477,273 in 1949. 

EXPANSION OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


As stated in previous reports, your company’s policy is directed to the most 
rapid development of its full resources with minimum capital expenditures. In 
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pursuance of this policy, your company has retained all of the western two-thirds 
of the Steep Rock range for its own mining operations and has made areas in 
the eastern third of the range available to other operators on a royalty basis. 

Shareholders were advised in the 1949 report of the agreement with Inland 
steel Co. for development of the C ore body in the eastern part of the range. 
Toward the end of 1950, your company concluded a similar agreement for an 
area adjoining the Inland acreage with a group headed by Pickands, Mather & 
Co., and including the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bethlehem Steel Co., Interlake 
[ron Corp., and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

The agreements provide for intensive exploration over a short term, followed 
by immediate development on a royalty basis, on a scale consistent with reserves 
disclosed by exploration. Both agreements are designed to produce vigorous 
development programs and to result in the realization of substantial long-term 
royalties by your company. With these strong and experienced operators pro- 
viding the capital and management for development of the eastern third of the 
Steep Rock range, your company will concentrate its attention on the areas 
retained in the western two-thirds. 

The retained areas are those portions of the range which can most effectively 
be developed and operated by your company’s own organization, and include 
the Errington ore body, the Hogarth ore body and the intervening 6,500-foot-long 
zone known as the G ore body. These three zones embrace a total length of 
almost 3 miles. Also included in the retained areas is the west arm of Steep 
Rock Lake, where favorable geological conditions indicate the desirability of 
geophysical survey and diamond drilling. 

While previous production records were being broken in the Errington open-pit 
mine during 1950, rapid progress was simultaneously being made on the sinking 
of the shaft for the Errington underground mine. At the same time, work was 
going forward to prepared the Hogarth open-pit mine for production. The 
dredge Steep Rock was launched in November and is now engaged in removing 
lake-bottom material overlying the Hogarth open-pit mine. Initial production 
from the Errington underground and the Hogarth open-pit mines is planned for 
1953. 

URGENT DEMAND FOR HIGH-GRADE IRON ORE 


The critical need for steel, which has been sharpened by the international 
emergency, places added emphasis on the dwindling United States reserves of 
high-quality ore and on the growing dependence of the continent’s steel industry 
on Canadian supplies of high-grade, direct shipping ore. The demand for ore, 
coupled with high costs for development of low-grade United States taconite 
ores and direct shipping ores from more distant and inaccessible foreign sources, 
are bound to exert an increasing influence on higher prices for iron ore. ‘These 
considerations stress the importance of your company’s expansion program and 
the location of its reserves of low-cost, high-grade, direct shipping ore on established 
channels of distribution. 


RAILROAD, POWER, AND HIGHWAY REQUIREMENTS 


Midway in the 1950 shipping season, the net rail freight rate paid by your com-* 
pany for the movement of its ore from Steep Rock to Port Arthur was increased 
from $1.12 to $1.45 per ton. The highest rate against which your company 
must compete in the nearby American iron ranges is $1.05 per ton, and your 
company hopes that the Canadian Government and its wholly owned Canadian 
National Railways will establish a fair competitive rate for its valuable business 
from Steep Rock. 

With the opening of new mines on the Steep Rock range, there will be constantly 
increasing tonnages of rail freight originating at Steep Rock. Your company is 
fortunate to be located on the lines of one major railroad and only a short distanes 
away from the lines of two others, both of which could participate in the expand- 
ng traffic. 

Your company and other operators on the Steep Rock range are increasing!) 
large users of electric power. It is your company’s confident belief that the Proyv- 
ince of Ontario and its hydroelectric power commission will encourage the expand- 

"at compet- 
ive rates. 
The people of the rapidly growing community at Steep Rock are counting on 
the construction of a highway to the outside world by the appropriate govern- 
mental authorities. 
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REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 


Your board of directors is gratified with the operating results achieved in 1950 
in the face of rising costs and the loss of part of the premium on United Stat 
funds realized from the sale of Steep Rock ore. Further increases in costs ar 
prospect for 1951, but, from past experience, your company is assured of enthu 
astic cooperation from every branch of the Steep Rock organization to maint: 
operating efficiency at a peak. <A favorable: factor in the 1951 outlook is 
increase of 60 cents per ton in the price of iron ore. 

Your board has uppermost in mind the interests of the shareholders, who ha 
had no dividends during the 12 years in which the company has grown from t} 
prospecting stage to its present stature as a major iron ore producer. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GENERAL HOGARTH 


Maj. Gen. D. M. Hogarth served your company tirelessly as a director, fr 
its inception in 1939, and as president, from 1942 until his death last June. Hi 
vision and courage made a lasting contribution to the realization of your company’s 
resources. His loss brought profound sorrow to those who had the privilege of 
working closely with him. 

By order of the board. 

M. S. ForuerincuamM, President. 


Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1950 
[Expressed in terms of Canadian dollars} 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Cash in banks and on hand $1, 053, 594 
Bonds and treasury bills of Government of Canada 
maturing 1951, par value $2,000,000, at cost , 996, 100 
Accounts receivable, ore sales _ _ - 287, 464 
Accounts receivable, other 44, 192 
Preference shares subscriptions, payable on eall___- 500, 000 
Claims pending and recoverable items __ 17, 567 
Supplies on hand as determined by the management 
and certified to be valued at cost or less 509, 040 
Temporary loans, employees’ housing project. —-__- - 188, 000 
————— $4, 595, 957 
Fixed assets: 
Mining properties, at book value _. : , 351, 822 
Buildings, machinery and equipment, 
at book value which is less than cost. $4, 910, 826 
Less: Reserve for depreciation.........-- 1, 826, 628 


7, 436, 020 
Deferred charges: 
Insurance premiums unexpired, ete_ _ 
Preproduction expenditures: 
Total expenditures___ $8, 406, 763 
Written off to date___- 1, 981, 279 
= - _ », 425, 484 
Stripping and pumping costs Errington mine__ 3, 644, 935 
Development expenditures (1946-50) on Hogarth 
mine, per statement __-_-- : 184, 075 
Development expenditures (1946-50) on other ore 
zones___. : 28, 573 
Underground development expenditures on Erring- 
ton mine, per statement aps 248, 132 
Discount on debentures less amortization_ 116, 978 
- 11, 694, 900 
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Balance sheet, Dec. 81, 1950 


[Expressed in terms of Canadian dollars] 


ASSETS—continued 
Other assets: 
Mortgages receivable 
Advances re employees’ housing project for which 
debentures will be received (note 2) 
Receivable on employees’ motor car purchase agree- 
ments 


Total 


LIABILISIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable 
Payroll payabie ‘ 
Accrued interest on funded debt E 
Provision for royalty and corporation taxes ; 
Sundry accrued Labilities 
Funded debt maturing 
United States 


Dee. 1, 1951, 8500.000 


United 


Funded debt: Payable in States 

dollars (note 3 
Bonds—first mortgage 
cent, maturing serially 

1957: 

Authorized and issued . $5, 
Redeemed. S700, 000 
Maturing 
above) 


series A, 4 per- 


to Dec. 1, 
O00, OOO 
in 195] 
500, OOO 
— i, 200, OOO 
Bonds, first mortgage, series B, 4% percent, ma 
turing seriaily from Dee. 1, 1955, to Dee. 1, 1960: 
Authorized, $5,000,000; issued, $3,150,000; less 
$725,000 not vet requisitioned thereon 
Debentures, sinking fund, 514 percent: 
Maturiny Dec. 1, 1957, authorized and issued 


United States premium thereon at 
1950 ‘a 


Reserve for United States exchange fluctuation on funded debt _- 
Capital stock and surplus: 


Preferred capital stock S100 par value: Authorized 
30,000 shares S100 each to be issued in 1 or more 
series, issued and to be issued, series B, 20,000 
shares, 5-percent cumulative from Jan. 1, 1950, 
convertible to Jan. 1, 1959, redeemable ; 

Common capita! stock $1 par value ‘note 3), author- 
ized, 10,000,000 shares; issued, 6,965,111 shares 

(6,000 shares issued in 1950). Reserved for 
preferred shares conversion rights 666,666 
shares. 

Capital surplus. 

Earned surplus 


Total We PAPER ae 


Continued 


$475 
108, 000 


11, 102 


3. SOO, OOD 


2, 425, 000 


2, 250, 000 


&, 475, 000 
519. 094 


8. 994, 004 
328, 937 


$2, 000, 000 


6, 965, 111 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 'TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have audited the books of Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., for the vear e 
December 31, 1950, and we have obtained all the information and explana 
we have required. 

In our opinion the above balance sheet and related statements of earned sur; 
capital surplus, profit and loss and development expenditures, when read in « 
junction with the notations thereto, are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a | 
and correct view of the company’s affairs as at December 31, 1950, and the re 
of its operations for the year then ended, according to the best of our informa: 
and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the compan 

Gunn, Rosuerts & Co., 
Chartered Accounta 
Toronto, February 20, 1951. 


Statement of earned surplus for the year ended Dec 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1950 : = aw. 320d 


Add: Net profit for the year carried forward from profit-and- loss 
statement 


Balanee, Dee. 31, 1950, as shown in the balance sheet 
Statement of capilal surplus for the year ended Dec. 31 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1950 a ee kee LSS ee: 
Deduct: Additional financing expenses re prior vear $13, 096 
Sond issue expenses, etc., current year___- ; 2, 581 


Jalance, Dee. 31, 1950, representing premium on common 
shares less organization and financing expenses, as shown 
in the balanee sheet 


Profit-and-loss statement for the year ended Dec. 31, 1950 

tevenue: 
Gross value of ore sold, 1,216,614 tons _ $10, 629, 363 
Deduct: Transportation and marketing expenses - 3, 813, 231 


Operating costs and expenses: 
Stripping and pumping Sppeeiorane to this year_ 
Structural drilling 
Ope n-pit ining. ......- 
Crushing and car loading 
Administrative and mine office 
Corporate expenses - - - - 
Municipal taxes and provincial royalty -- 
General Ineurance................ 


Operating profit before providing for undernoted items 
Deduct: 
Replacement power- - - - - 
Sundry interest and unapplie 1d premium Uni- 
ted States funds__--- 
Interest on series A bonds and debentures. - - 
Amortization of debenture discount 


Profit bcfore write-offs, etc 
Deduct: 
Provision for depreciation of buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment < e $603, 
Proportion of preproduction expenditures 


written off_ 182, - 


786, 006 


495, 710 
Add: Profit on the sale of equipment 52, 05 


Net profit for the y year carried to statement 
547, 765 
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Development expenditures statement, Dec. 31, 1950 
Hogarth mine: 
Diamond drilling and other e siete expenditures........... $208, 893 
Tunnel 4, 713 
Pipelines Pe komen 2,478 
Supplies and handling eu eles 341, 943 
Contractors’ and consultants’ fees and engineering expenses -- _ - 238, 232 
Site preparation, roads and power lines__-- —- , 293 
Cars and trucks expenses _-_- ta , 029 
Unapplied premium on U nited States funds_- , : 42, 185 
General project costs_-- - - ‘. nee a? or 972 
Insurance, compe nsation, holids Ly y pay, board a ying, ete 8, 485 
Contractors’ office expenses _ - - : ecataieinias sic ; 3, 357 
Traveling _- : : al ie sical 7 , 745 
Interest on bonds, series B meee : 5, 250 
Deferred development ae as shown in the balance 
sheet = = ES eee 
Buildings, machinery and equipme - aa aasua Ol, 400) 208 
Less: Reserve for depreciation on items transferred from 


Errington Mine—open-pit category __- --- ; ; 23, 738 
— 1, 729, 544 


, 075 


Total expenditures on Hogarth mine 2, 913, 619 


Errington mine, underground: 
Headworks - . ...--.-- , 067 
aaa ; ‘ ‘ , 686 
Conveyor adit______- ee Sis Satire , 357 
Service tunnel--_-- -- --- nee : ia — 052 
Mine general expenses 151 
Temporary buildings and e quipment 2, 960 
Yards, roads, and clearing, : 8, 457 
Insurance ; ee ; 451 
Consultants’ fees and e xpenses _ — ede sad = ; 5 : 951 
Deferred development expenditures as shown in the balance sheet , 132 
Buildings, machinery and equipment____..-.-----.-- $182, 513 
Less: Reserve for depreciation on items transferred 


from Errington mine—open-pit category__.--- ~~ - 
, 302 


Total expenditures on Errington mine underground _ . 429, 434 


NOTATIONS TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC, 31, 1959 


1. There is a contingent liability in respect of legal action taken by the owners 
of adjacent mining claims for unstated damages arising out of the diversion of the 
Seine River and dewatering of Steep Rock Lake pursuant to Order-in-Council 
11693. The amount of any damages which may be so payable will be determined 
by the judge of the Ontario mining court. The company does not believe that 
any claimant can establish more than nominal damages, so no specific provision 
has been made for any liability that might result therefrom. 

2. In addition to the sums advanced on a loan basis for improvements, the 
company has entered into various agreements including mortgage guaranties 
with respect to financing and operating employees’ housing plans. The specific 
contingent liability involved in these arrangements as at December 31, 1950, 
was approximately $735,000. 

3. In addition to the conversion privileges attaching to the preference shares 
as shown on the balance sheet, there are options outstanding, expiring up to 
December 31, 1958, on 405833 common shares at $3 per share. 

The indenture securing the first mortgage bonds provides that so long as any 
of the bonds are held by Export-Import Bank and Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, the company will not pay any dividends or declare any distribution on its 
common stock without the prior written consent of Export-Import Bank and 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

4. The contingent liability on contracts for equipment not delivered at Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, amounted to approximately $265,000, 


81181—51—pt. 2——85 
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Mr. Biarnik. I have one or two questions on iron ore. Expai 
bility is found primarily in open-pit operations, is it not? 

Mr. Horcuxiss. No. 

Mr. Biuarnik. In what other operations is there any degree 
expansibility? 

Mr. Horcukiss. You mean expansibilitvy in what? Perhaps 
had better get on a correct basis. Do you mean expansibility 
delivery of ore to the furnaces? 

Mr. Buarnik. I mean for a sudden increase in the production 
iron ore. 

Mr. Horenkiss. At the mine only? 

Mr. Biarnik. At the mine only. 

Mr. Horcukiss. No. As a matter of fact, the large proportion | 
increase in the wartime was made in a district which ts entire! 
underground. 

Mr. Buarnikx. In amount of tons or in percentage? 

Mr. Horeuxiss. I said proportionate to the percentage, of cour 

Mr. Brarnik. Before the war the underground amount of ore fro: 
the Mesabi was around 2,500,000 tons. The open-pit ore was abo 
45 to 48 million tons. So you cannot squeeze much more than one o 
two additional million tons a year out of the underground minin 
can you? 

Mr. Horcuktss. I think you have a misapprehension there, M: 
Blatnik, that inspires that question. Supposing vour situation we: 
reversed and you were getting 1 million tons from open pits and 4s 
million from underground. Your big expansion of ore would be from 
the underground mines in that case. Also, that would depend on th 
state of development of the mines. They might double their produ 
tion, as the open pits did, if the development was enough so as to perm 
it. So that, if you want to ask your question this wav: At the begin- 
ning of the last war the creat increase in production was from 
open-pit mines, then I would say that is true. 

Mr. Buatnrk. That is right. 

Mr. Horceukiss. That is because they were the great mines 
there was the only place you could get the great production. If v 
had had all of the Mesabi ore mined by underground methods y 
would have gotten the great increase in production from the und 
ground methods. 

Mr. Buarnix. What I am referring to by ‘“‘expansibility”’ is this 
When vou have a sudden need for an enormous amount of addition 
ore, the underground ore, although doubling, only produced 1 millior 
tons additional whereas the open pit in the Mesabi produced 
million tons in addition to what it had been producing before. 

Mr. Horenkiss. That is perfectly true from the figures here, Mf 
Blatnik. The situation is this: The ore that counts is the ore tha 
gets into the steel furnace. If your steel furnaces are being suppli: 
with all of the ore they can use there is utterly no use to expand produ 
tion of the mines. If vour steel furnaces are capable of using more o1 
as they were at the beginning of the war, there is occasion | 
expansion. 

If the steel furnaces need more ore and the mines can supply it and 
the transportation cannot get it from the mine to the steel furnac’ 
there is no sense in mining more ore than you can transport. 
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The situation that confronts us now, and that is going to be the 
situation from now on almost certainly, is a balance between your 
steel mills, your transportation and your ore production, and there 
will be no oceasion for any great expansibility at any time unless you 
expend everything all along the line—the steel mills, the transporta- 
tion and the mines. 

Mr. Buarnix. We all agree on that. The point was that the big 
source of additional ore comes from the open pit mines and not 
inderground. 

Mr. Horcuxiss. That was the fact. What will be the fact at the 
time of the next war vou and I do not know. 

Mr. Bruarnix. The iron ore production in Secretary Chapman’s 
table, which you have in your testimony, shows the Lake Superior 
district producing 90 million tons of ore per year up to 1954, and by 
1960 that drops down to 78 million, a drop of 12 million tons. Do 
you believe that the decline in the ore from the Lake Superior district 
will be made up by the taconite production? 

Mr. Hovenxiss. I think it is rather idle for me to speculate on that, 
sir, because this, | believe, is the governing fact in the situation. Here 
are steel companies who are in the business of making steel. They 
cannot make steel without ore. They know what their increases in 
capacity are and they know they have to have the ore for that. Now 
those people are a darn sight more interested and competent than any 
of the rest of us to see that they get that ore, and they are going to do it. 

Now, whether the figures given in the table as a prophecy are cor- 
rect Ido not know, and neither does anybody else. As the time comes 
close to that, 2 or 5 years away, and the steel companies see we are 
voing to need 10 million tons more than that, or we are going to need 
1) million tons less than that, then that will be taken care of by the 
business, because that is the way they make their money, and it is 
futile for us to speculate on whether we are going to have 158 million 
tons of ore in 1960, 

[ just made a little table from 1931 to 1950. In seven of those 
years the production of ore—and this is for Lake Superior—the pro- 
duction of ore was less than it was in the preceding vear. In 12 of 
those vears the production was more than it was in the preceding year, 
The average of drop-offs was 15.6 million tons. That is, the average 
drop-off each year was 15.6 million tons. The average increase was 
14.2 million tons. 

Now, with that history before us we see there was no period of more 
than 5 years that showed continuous increase or continuous decrease, 

What are you going to do in 1960? You cannot tell within 15 or 
20 million tons of what that is going to be, but the steel industry is 
voing to know that 5 years before it comes, if it is coming, as a normal 
business thing, although it is not their business entirely at least to 
provide for war contingencies. 

If ordinary business expansion is going to call for 160 million tons 
in 1960 they are going to know it in ample time to see that they get 
that ore. And, as I pointed out in my statement here there is plenty 
of ore up there to be gotten by methods which we know of at present, 
to last us for 58 years. 

Mr. Buarnik. And is the same expansibility to be had as was avau- 
able with open pit ore until just before World War IL? 
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Mr. Horcukiss. I did not get that question. 

Mr. Biatnikx. We have plenty of ore available in Minnesota, as 
you said, but do we have the same expansibility which we hac 
World War II? 

Mr. Horcukiss. You never will have that again, and you will 0: 
need it, because that expansibility, as I said, was a great busin. 
mistake, and that is the only reason you had it. 

Mr. Buarnikx. You will not need it in case of another war? 

Mr. Horcukiss. No, sir, because your furnaces and your 0) 
transportation and ore supply are going to be kept in closer balan 
The industry knows they made a tremendous mistake back there « 
they are not going to duplicate it if they can avoid it. 

Mr. Buarnikx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Pickett had to 
leave because of a previous appointment and he requested that \Jr 
Hotchkiss insert in the record his statement and figures on the Steep 
Rock ore deposit which Mr. Pickett referred to. May I suggest tha‘ 
it be inserted following my statement on Steep Rock, to make it 
more accessible in reading it so as to compare one with the other. 

The CHarrman. If there is no objection that will be done. The 
meeting will now adjourn until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned until 1() 
a.m., Monday, April 23, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
Was vington, dD. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CuHarrMan. The meeting will come to order. The first witness 
will be Mr. Frazer A. Bailey, president of the national Federation of 
{merican Shipping, Inc. Mr. Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF FRAZER A. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Frazer A. Bailey. [| am president of the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, Inc., an industry organization com- 
prising among its membership a majority of all deep-water dry- 


cargo American-flag shipping. 

[ am appearing in connection with proposed legislation, designed 
among other objectives, to approve an agreement between the Govy- 
ernments of the United States and Canada relating to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. H. R. 2536 and House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, and 
so forth, are typical of the proposed legislation. I shall confine 
myself to the views and opinions of our membership of deep-water 
shipping lines, about which I assume the committee desires to know. 
| do not propose to dea! with the power aspects of this project, as to 
which we do not pretend to be particularly qualified. 

In the beginning I would like to make it clear that our organiza- 
tion is composed of American steamship owners engaged in ocean 
and deep-water coastal trading. If for no other than selfish reasons, 
ve would favor any project which enlarges the trading opportunities 
for deep-water ships, and stimulates water-borne commerce in the 
areas In which our vessels could operate. If the members of our 
slipping federation felt that the St. Lawrence seaway would serve 
these objectives, we would be appearing before you as strong ad- 
dvocates. It is our objective to promote in every way possible the 
largest, most modern and most effective fleet of American merchant 
ships for the carriage of our domestic and foreign commerce, con- 
sistent with sound economics and sound business practices. We do 

iis not only beeause it is in our field of business endeavor, but because 
four firm belief that an adequate merchant marine is an important 
part of our national economy, and a vital part of our national defense 
vstem. 

1165 
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After careful study and consideration over many years, and for | 
reasons which I will hereinafter state, the membership of this fed: 
tion does not believe that the St. Lawrence seaway would open +! 
Great Lakes to any substantial amount of ocean shipping, or wou 
otherwise serve the objectives I have just mentioned. 

If the committee pleases, we do not propose to take direct issue wi 
the Seeretary of Defense as to the national defense value or utility 
the St. Lawrence seaway. We are not military experts and we « 
not wish to pose as such. However, we cannot escape the vision } 
certain aspects of this seaway project, which to shipowners and ope 
ators appear to be in conflict with some of the testimony you hay 
received. There appears to us every reason for serious concern 04 
the possibility of the blocking of this waterway through bombing « 
sabotage of the locks or of the channel; or the blocking of the channe! 
by the sinking of ships or other obstructions, which would effectively 
bottle up any fleet of vessels which might be west of the obstructio: 
and would render useless such vessels and the seaway. 

The committee must be aware that the military protection of th 
very expensive seaway has been only lightly touched upon by its 
advocates. They are aware that the Army engineers have urged : 
sea-level canal at Panama, because of the vulnerability of any loc! 
system. They know also that the levels of the water bodies to by 
connected in the St. Lawrence project make a sea-level waterway) 
impossible. 

Chairman Hart of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
in a2 committee report said recently that a dislocation of the lock 
svstem at Panama could render that Canal unusable for 2 vears, and 
General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force: 
was quoted recently as stating that in the event of a concerted enem) 
bomber attack, we could expect to stop only 30 percent of the attacking 
aircraft. ? 

The prospect of landlocking a substantial amount of ocean shippin 
and of the products of lake shipbuilding or other national defens: 
plants cannot be casually dismissed. It is hardly consistent with a 
policy of dispersal of industrial plants and defense agencies. 

The principal reasons why we feel that the building of the Si 
Lawrence seaway will not promote American-flag deep-water shipping 
or the carriage of our water-borne commerce are as follows: 

1. It is proposed to create a waterway with a minimum depth o 
27 feet. In the operation of a large majority of our deep-water vessel 
such a draft does not permit utilization of the maximum carryin; 
capacity. The control of the exact trim of a large oceangoing vesse! 
under all conditions is a very delicate one. The average draft of 1 
deep-water vessel rarely ever represents the deepest point of draft, 
apd the relationship is affeeted by frequent changes which may occu 
in the trim or the list of the vessel, due to consumption of fuel, o1 
other reasons. Competent navigators do not consider that it would 
be safe to send a deep-water vessel over this waterway unless ther 
were at least 3 feet of water under her keel at its lowest point. Thi 
automatically reduces the allowable draft at the lowest point to 24 feet 

It should be noted that in order to obtain a permit in Montreal 
vessels must have a minimum clearance of 2's feet; and of 3 feet fo. 
vessels over 10,500 dead-weight tons. 
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May | say at this point the ocean vessels would be of that size or 
larger. 

The larger the vessel, obviously the greater the necessary minimum 
clearance. A 27-foot channel would not permit safe navigation for 
sizable ocean vessels which draw over 24 feet. Shipowners or marine 
inderwriters who pay the bills for grounding or stranding might 
easily require a greater margin over an extensive waterway such as 
is planned. When fresh water is entered, the 5-foot clearance at 
tidewater entrance point would be reduced by about 9 inches, due 
to the lesser density of the supporting water body. 

The committee may be interested to know that the designed draft 
of the Liberty-type cargo vessel is 27 feet, 8 inches; the Victory 
28 feet, 6 inches; the new Mariner type—which has just been author- 
ized for the Maritime Administration to build——is 29 feet, 9 inches. 
Che trend is definitely to larger and deeper-draft vessels for economic 
reasons. 

2. The United States privately owned merchant marine is com- 
prised of 14,844,000 dead-weight tons. The number of such ships 
having a draft of 24 feet or less totals less than one-half million dead- 
weight tons. It is therefore obvious that only about 4 percent of 
our privately owned American-flag merchant fleet could operate 
through this waterway with full utilization of weight-lifting capacity. 

sy comparison, the merchant marines of foreign flag are comprised 
of smaller units. Our best information shows that over 15 percent 
of the tonnage of foreign merchant fleets would be able to use the 
27-foot waterway at full draft. | might say, Mr. Chairman, later 
research shows it is approximately 19 percent. Hence a very distinct 
advantage would be given to foreign shipping in providing a waterway 
much more usable to their ships than to our own. 

The reason foreign merchant ships are smaller is fundamental. 
Generally speaking, the cost of operating a foreign ship is approxi- 
mately two-thirds that of a corresponding American ship. Labor is 
one of the big elements of operating costs. Considering overtime 
and bonuses, the wage paid to an American seaman is approximately 
three times the amount paid to corresponding ratings on foreign-flag 
ships and the aggregate is three times or more. ‘The smaller the vessel, 
the more important the labor and other operating costs reflected in 
the over-all expense per ton of capacity. 

American ships are having a great struggle to maintain themselves 
n international trading while paying American standards of wages 
and maintaining American standards of living. It is impossible for 
these vessels to compete other than through larger size and capacity, 
with corresponding reduction in our per-cargo-ton operating cost; 
i. e., a form of “mass production.” 

It is significant that with the present waterway through the St. 
Lawrence Basin, only Dutch, Swedish, and Norwegian lines operate 
regular services between the Great Lakes and transoceanic foreign 
destinations, and these only to north European ports in the most 
northerly latitudes. Forty-four such vessels—none of United States 
registry—were engaged in these operations during the 1950 open 
season. These are small foreign vessels, in the neighborhood of 
250 feet in length, and of shallow draft. 
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Most of them, Mr. Chairman, operate about two trips a year duri, 
the open season, and I find no one who can make more than fo 
trips a year during the open season. 

The investment of huge sums of the capital of our Governny: 
into a seaway project, which by its physical limitations increases 
economic advantages of foreign shipping over American shipping 
Ame ‘rican commerce, deserves serious consideration by this committ 

Testimony has been given before the committee concerning 1} 
draft at which American-flag vessels may operate short of their { 
lifting capacity on a so-called financially successful basis. We fi: 
it necessary to caution the committee against such testimony. \\ 
have no doubt as to the sincerity of the witnesses, but based upo 
many years of private enterprise operation over a broad cross sectio 
of deep-water shipping, we can assure you, without equivoeation, that 
the question cannot be so simply solved by any basic computation 
Each individual instance must be separately examined. No genera! 
zations are possible. A computation as to the reduced capacity 
which a vessel may economically operate involves many factors. |i 
includes: 

(a) The point of origin and the point of destination, hence th 
length of the voyage; 

(6) The character of the commodity or commodities transporte: 
including their cubic contents as related to dead weight; 

(c) The character and value of the commodity, hence the freig! 
rate which such a commodity may bear without endangering it: 
market position; 

(7) Whether the transperting vessel or vessels may obtain cargoes 
in both directions and of what commodities, and at what freight rates 
(©) Whether or not a ballast, or nearly ballast, voyage is necessal 
in one direction, quiring that the total cost of the round voyage ly 
borne from the revenues received on a one-direction cargo or part 

cargo, 

) The cost of cargo handling and terminal expenses which are not 
constant as to varying commodities and various ports, and in certail 
American trades absorb even a majority of the gross revenue dollar 

From these considerations it will be obvious that to settle in advan 
as to the ability of a fleet of merchant vessels to operate successful! 
over such a waterway at some predetermined level of part loads, 
one or both directions, is highly speculative. In reality it is erysta 
gazing of the first magnitude. Even if it could be determined at th 
moment for a given set of facts, the changing flow of commerce would 
make such a computation unreliable. 

4. It is the belief of our members that the building of a seaway 
27-foot depth might be but the beginning. The Chief of Engineer 
of the United States Army and the Maritime Administration hay 
already recommended that the depth be inc tot to 30 feet. On 
the work is undertaken, efforts would shortly begin to increase it 
depth. The ultimate construction cost might far exceed any figu! 
yet mentioned; and the cost of maintaining a deeper channel over s 
long a route could easily prove prohibitive. 

A reference to cost brings to mind the estimated and actual cos! 
of somewhat similar projects. The Welland Canal was estimated 
cost $40 million—it cost $120 million; the Chicago drainage canal wa 
estimated to cost $16 million— its actual cost was $53 million; the Ne 
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York State Barge Canal was estimated to cost $62 million—the actual 
ost was $176 million; the Panama Canal was estimated to cost $150 
million, but not to exceed a maximum of $160 million—the actual 
osts were $375 million. 

The relationship of estimated to actual cost of similar projects is 
enerally one to three. With present-day unstable costs, it is not 
imreasonable to anticipate that this experience will be repeated or 
cceeded. And we cannot ignore the cost of deepening the major 
Great Lakes ports to 27 feet. The total cost of access channels alone, 
based upon the estimates furnished by the Army engineers and cor- 
ected to reflect the price index from mid-1948 to today for 10 typical 
sorts Is $13,684,000. 

The city of Buffalo conducted a survey in 1941, as to the cost of 
port improvements related to such a seaway and found it to be $47 
million for Buffalo alone. If the seaway depth is eventually to exceed 
the 27 feet now contemplated, the access channels to Great Lakes 
ports must be improved at very substantial increases in cost, as well 
as other improvements to their harbors. Not only is the question 
of depth involved, but the width of such a channel is important. If 
oceangoing vessels are to pass, it must be realized that these vessels 
will have a beam of 50 to 80 feet; that they must be kept well clear 
of the bank on either side and there must be a substantial area of 
clear water between them in passing. 

Iron ore, coal, and grain would be expected to dominate the trade 
passing through the St. Lawrence seaway. Petroleum has been men- 
tioned, but we seriously doubt any large volume. We also doubt coal 
movement to or from any point of the river system, or toll point. 
Grain is considered to be of equivalent weight and cubie content. 
But ore and coal are strong weight commodities which immerse the 
ship to her maximum draft long before the ship's holds are filled. 

5. It is a well-known fact that the St. Lawrence and the lake area 
is closed to navigation for approximately 4}, months per year. During 
such period a suspension of service is oby iously required; and, as con- 
tinuous operation in international trades is necessary, vessels would 
have to be diverted to open coastal ports during the closed seaway 
period. Such an arrangement would necessitate the maintenance of 
warehouses, elevators, terminals, wharves, lighters, tugs, and trained 
labor in such open harbors capable of taking care of their normal, plus 
the diverted, tonnage from the St. Lawrence area. It would result 
in the diversion of the commerce itself, as well as the maintenance of 
offices and organizations by the shipping companies both in the St. 
Lawrence area and at the open ports. The open coastal ports are 
many hundred miles closer to the major overseas destinations. — It 
therefore requires a smaller fleet to accommodate the same volume 
of traffic over the shorter overseas run and would render idle the 
additional ships necessary over the more circuitous route through the 
St. Lawrence seaway during the open season. This diversion and 
shifting of commerce is not conducive to its he althy growth and 
development. It is discouraging to the provision of adequate and 
modern port facilities and skilled labor. 

One of the things which must be borne in mind when we con- 
sider the St. Lawrence seaway is the large amount of diversionary 
steaming necessary to reach certain world markets. To enter the 
mouth of such a waterway, it is necessary for vessels to steam to 49° 
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north latitude. This is over 800 miles north of Boston, and more t! 
1,000 miles north of New York. The area which is most advantage: 
for trading through such a waterway is, of course, the Baltic 2 
British Channel areas, because they lie in northerly latitudes. 

Taking Chicago as a starting point on the Lakes, the following 
the approximate distance in nautical miles to be traveled by a ves 
proceeding to certain overseas destinations through the St. Lawre: 
seaway, compared with the routing of their cargoes via rail to 
coastal port and thence by transoceanic steamer. 

It can be seen that the St. Lawrence seaway course is considera! 
longer than the combined rail-water distance via coastal port: 


Naples 
Buenos Air 
Valpar sO 
Capetown 
Liverpool, Englane 
Le Havre, France 
Oslo, Norway 
In the case of Valparaiso, shipment via the New Orlean 
routings, distances al rom the port ew York. 


It must be considered that of the seaway course approximately 3¢ 
miles will represent a confined channel and a series of 17 locks. The 
locking of vessels, particularly where there is a substantial differenc 
in water level, which over the entire waterway system will aggregat: 
600 feet and in the case of the lock system connecting Lakes Ontario 
and Erie amounts to 324 feet, is a time-consuming and delayin, 
operation, Large ocean vessels cannot proceed at full headway In a 
confined channel. Usually, they must reduce their speed to 6 0 
8 knots, which is the customary speed limit within harbor areas 
Kight hours will be required for locking vessels through the Welland 
Canal locks connecting Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

We have noted with interest the testimony concerning the maki 
of the St. Lawrence seaway self-sustaining through the imposition o! 
tolls. While not posing as experts on lake area traflic, we cannol 
avoid being impressed with the apparent unreliability of the traf! 
and the toll schedule submitted by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, you said you were anxious to make time, and ther 
has been a great deal of testimony on this subject, so L will be quit 
content, if the committee pleases, to let our statement go into t! 
record as listed in my statement here. 

I might say, as far as we are able to determine from our experien 
in ocean shipping, we do not see how you could anticipate 25 perce 
of the toll revenue shown in the Department of Commerce’s estimat: 
but the reasons are stated in the statement, and if that is agreeabl: 
I would like to have that copied in. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. Battey. (a) Iron ore is stated to produce an estimated potenti 
traffic of 30 to 37!5 million tons, with a corresponding toll revenue o 
between $15,000,000 and $18,750,000. Other testimony has, we bh 
lieve, thoroughly discredited this estimate. 
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(b) Grain is stated to yield an estimated ‘potential traffic of 6% to 
11% million tons with a footnote that it is more likely to be in the 
neighborhood of the minimum rather than the maximum. 

Coal is shown to produce an estimated potential traffic of 4 
million tons. We are at a loss to understand what coal would bi 
hipped into the lake area through the St. Lawrence seaway at the toll 
point. Sure ‘ly none would be e xported therefrom. 

d) Petroleum is shown to vield an estimated potential traflice of 

) 20 million tons with a footnote that it is “a very long-range esti- 
mate.’ As far as we can ascertain no petroleum is likely to be im- 

ted into the lake area through the proposed new seaway, and, 

irely, none would be exported via the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

e) General cargo is estimated to produce a potential traffic of somy 
i1 million tons. The breakdown of this estimate appears to show al- 
most a million tons of sugar and nearly 7 million tons of so-called 
residual general cargo, all paving a toll rate of $1.25 per ton. We hav 
been unab le to find any substantiating evidence for these figures. The 

rate of $1.25 suggested is already higher than the toll rate charged at 
either Suez or Panama, both of which may be shortly reduced. 

f Ballast shipping is estimated to produce a potential traffie of 

» to 42 million dead-weight hoger In other words, 25's; to 42 million 
tons of empty ship space. As this is approximately one-half of the 
total aggregate including ballast it would appear to argue that the 
vessels e ngaged | in this trade are to have strictly One-Way cargoes, 

For the reasons stated, we cannot avoid apprehension concerning 
the realistic character of the figures which have been supplied. 

We do not believe the building of the St. Lawrenc: seaway would 
reate or promote any large volume of water-borne commerce. We 
think that such diversion from present routing via coastal poris as 
might result would have to overcome the obstacles mentioned. 

It would be logical to question why the American shipping companies 
should be concerned about the building of the seaway if the commerce 
is not to be greatly disturbed. The simple answer is that we believe 
such cargo as would be diverted will be largely transported on foreign 
vessels who can more effectively and easily utilize the waterway due 
to their small size and shallow draft; that the open and closed season 
operation would throw an unbalanced load upon the American-flag 
shipping companies operating out of coastal ports with increased 
pense and no corresponding benefit, and that the building and mainte- 
nance of the seaway would be found much more expensive than pres- 
ently contemplated with an additional drain upon United States 
Government finances and a correspondingly heavy taxation upon all 
{merican industry, of which the United States shipping industry bears 
Its proportional part. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have communications from the shipping 
companies which IT would like to pul in the record, if the committee 
pleases, following the practice of last vear. If | may, I offer a letter 
from the Mystic Steamship Division of the Eastern Gas & Fuel 
\ssociates Co., of Boston, Mass., which is a letter addressed to the 
chairman of this committee. 

[have a letter from the Marine Transport Lines, Inc., No. 11 Broad- 
wav, New York 4, N. Y., as well as a copy of their letter addressed to 
Senator Saltonstall, which expresses their view on this subject. 
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I have a letter from M. & J. Tracy, Inc., No. 1 Broadway, New 
4,N. Y., along with a copy of a letter which they have mailed dire: 
to the chairman of this committee. 

I have a letter from the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship ( 
which is a copy of a letter addressed directly to the chairman of | 
committee. 

I present the original letter addressed to the chairman of this co; 
mittee from Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., of New Orleans, |. 
setting forth their views on this matter, enclosing a letter which t! 
wrote at the time the bill was under consideration before, and wh 
they state shows that their views have not changed. 

1 submit a letter from the South Atlantic Steamship Line, | 
Savannah, Ga., which is a copy of a letter they addressed to Sena: 
Saltonstall. 

1 have a letter from the Seas Shipping Co. of New York, which is » 
copy of a letter addressed to the chairman of this committee, and whi: 

1 understand was mailed directly to him. 

I have a telegram from the Farrell Lines, Inc., New York, asking 
that I put the statement contained in the telegram in the record. 

If the chairman pleases, I have a letter from the Pacific American 
Steamship Association, San Francisco, Calif., signed in behalf of thy 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.; American Mail Line, Ltd 
American President Lines, Ltd.; Coastwise Line (Coastwise Pacifi: 
Line); Grace Line, Inc.; Luckenbach Steamship Co.; Matson Naviga 
tion Co.; The Oceanic Steamship Co.; Moore-McCormack Lines, [nv 
Pacific Republic Lines; Pacific Far East Line, Inc.; Pacific Transpor: 
Lines, Inc.; Panama Pacific Line; Pope & Talbot, Inec.; Sudden « 
Christenson, Inc.; and Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. 

1 am authorized to say in behalf of Moore-McCormack, who hay: 
also filed their letter, and the Pacific Lines, the American Expor! 
Line, the Aleoa Steamship Co., and the Calmar Steamship Co., and 
the United Fruit Co., that they share the views which are general!) 
set forth in these communications. 

These views, Mr. Chairman, are generally to the effect that thes: 
shipping lines do not consider the St. Lawrence seaway economical!) 
justified; it will not aid in the developent of the foreign commerce o! 
the United States; it will harm rather than help United States shippin 
because it is more favorable to foreign shipping; and, that if buil 
these lines have no present intention of providing a shipping servi 
through the St. Lawrence seaway. 

That, sir, represents my direct statement. 

The CHarrMan. All the letters which have been filed with the cl 
will be put in evidence. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

Mystic STEAMSHIP Division, 
HASTERN Gas & Fue Associares, 
Boston, Mass., April 2, 1951 


Hon. CHar Les A. BucKLey, 
Chairman, Tlouse Commitiee on Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The St. Lawrence project would not be of assistance to the Ameri: 
merchant marine. It would open the opportunity for low-cost foreign-t! 
ships to carry cargoes diverted from Atlantic ports. The higher payroll e 
and the higher standard of living on American-flag ships would bar them fr: 
competing with foreign-flag ships in transporting whatever iron ore there is to ! 
moved through the canal in the future. Sueh competition from foreign-t! 
ships would greatly reduce employment of American ships and American seam 
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rhe Commonwealth of Massachusetts is now engaged through the Boston 
‘ort Authority, in a program of modernizing the port of Boston. It has already 
pent a vast amount of money by improving its piers and grain elevators and it 
is only made a beginning to carry out its entire plan. If the St. Lawrence 
ject is completed and is as efficient as the proponents claim, the hope and plans 
- the port of Boston would be lost. 
[t does not seem that the Government is justified in authorizing the expenditure 
such a large sum of money as will be required to build the St. Lawrence project 
whieh will be ice-bound during the winter months and can only be navigated ap- 
roximately 7 months per year. 
Our previous position in this matter has not changed. 
Yours very truly, 
Mystic STeaMsHip Division, 
EasterRN Gas & Fue AssociareEs, 
R. C. Goopwin, Vice President. 


Marine TRANSPORT Lines, INe., 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 1951 
Frazer A. BaiLey, 
National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 
Washington 4, D. taf 
Dear Frazer: Some time ago I received a letter from Senator Saltonstall in 
pect of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I am enclosing herewith a copy of my reply dated February 7, 1951, which I 
have no objection to your using at the hearing. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. N. WESTERLUND, President. 


Fepruary 7, 1951. 


Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SALTonsTALL: It is noted from your tetter of February 1, 
1951, that President Truman intends to renew the proposa! for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

For several years back we have been closely watching the matter of this pro- 
posed development, particularly from a water transportation point of view. An 
opinion as to the power facilities is somewhat beyond our experience to judge, but 
having been long in the business of water transportation under the American flag, 
we feel that our views have a basis which would merit consideration. 

It has for a long time been our opinion that the seaway proposed would be 
inimical to American-flag shipping and not offer any measurable economies to 
domestic shippers. There seem to be real dangers in this proposed undertaking 
so far as interests of American merchant shipping is concerned, together with the 
impact of additional costs which, no doubt, would be implicit because of tremen- 
dous expense of construction and maintenance of this seaway. 

I am, therefore, still of the opinion that the interests of the American merchant 
marine, altogether apart from the economic factors, require opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. N. Westertunn, President. 


M. & J. Tracy, INc., 
New York, N. Y., March 5, 1951. 
Re St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Hon. Frazer A. Batey, 
President, National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Bartey: Enclosed please find a copy of a letter this day sent to the 
Honorable Charles A. Buckley, chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D. C., opposing the St. Lawrence seaway project. 


Yours very truly, 
M. & J. Tracy, INc., 


By WitiiaMm J. Tracy, 
President, 
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Marcu 5, 1951 
Re St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Hon. Cuarues A. Buck vey, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee. 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CoNGRESSMAN Buckiey: We are opposed to the St. Lawrence seay 
project for the following reasons: 

The cost would be prohibitive and the damage and loss to the industry in 1 
New York Harbor, as well as the effect on the livelihood of a vast number of peo) 
in the port of New York, would be disastrous. 

The seaway project, which is separable physically and financially from hy 
electric developments on the St. Lawrence by the State of New York, or any ot 
agency, would require not only locks and dams in the International Ray 
section but also deepening of the St. Marys River, Straits of Mackinac, St. C| 
River, Lake St. Clair, Detroit River, and probably Lake Erie and the Wells 
Canal itself, to savy nothing of numerous Great Lakes harbors which have « 
trolling depths much less than that of the proposed seaway. 

Although the proponents of the project have talked about a 27-foot seay 
depth in order to keep the cost estimates down, in the same breath they talk ab 
handling modern freighters and oceangoing ships and tankers, Every expe 
enced maritime executive knows that these ships require channels up to 35 f 
through mud and 37 feet through rock for safe navigation with economical load 
No first-class seaboard port, even one engaged primarilv in handling oil or or 
has channels less than this depth. The main channels of New York Hart» 
are 45 feet and even those around Staten Island Sound, used exclusively 
oceangoing industrial carriers, have been deepened to 35 feet, 

The cost of a 35-foot St. Lawrence seaway, was estimated by the Army en: 
neers in July 1948 at over $1,303,000,000. Allowing for increased costs sinc 
then, plus the costs of entrance channels and turning basins to the outer doc! 
at principal Great Lakes ports, brings the United States share of this giganti: 
expenditure to over a villion and a half dollars, which would mean an annua 
debt charge of $60 million plus $5 million more for operation and maintenan 
Since the taxpayers of New York pay approximately 20 percent of the annua 
taxes of the United States, their burden would be increased by at least $13 millio: 
The seaway cannot s ipport ilse¢ lf even if tolls are charqed 

There has been much talk about making the seaway self-supporting by char 
ing tolls. The present congressional resolutions make a show in this regard b 
providing that the President must obtain satisfactory assurances that the Car 
dian Government agrees to the principle of charging tolls, but at the same tim 
these resolutions put a ceiling on tolls cf $1.25 per short ton for agricultural ar 
raw materials. Actual tolls, if any, may be much lower. 

The unbiased estimate of the capacity of the seaway, as limited by the prese: 
Welland Canal locks, made some years ago by the Army engineers, was 25 milli: 
tons per annum. Since 9 million tons now moves on the present St. Lawren: 
14-foot canals and at least 6 million of the new tonnage would be Canadian, t! 
maximum new United States traffic would be approximately 10 million tons. At 
50 cents per ton, the revenue from 10,000,000 tons of $5 million would be a pit 
tance compared to the annual cost to the United States of $60 million. 

Ridiculous estimates have been made by the United States Department 
Commerce of the potential tonnage of this project ranging up as high as 84 milli: 
tons. How 84 million tons could be handled on a waterway with a capacity 
25 million tons is left unexplained. The comparatively short Panama Cana 
equipped with locks for the largest vessels, handles only about 25 or 27 milli: 
eargo short tons per annum. 

Tron ore 

The latest excuse for the seaway is that the domestic high-grade ores of t! 
Mesabi range will eventually be exhausted. Ignoring other sources, the pr 
ponents of the seaway are shouting that the only hope for the United States ste 
industry is the Labrador-Quebec fields and a deeper St. Lawrence channel. Chi: 
support of this program comes from the M. A. Hanna Co., which owns the und 
veloped Quebee-Labrador deposits. Yet in November 1950, when this compan 
sought $200,000,000 for financing of further exploration of this field, the Pri 
dent of the Hanna Co. stated publicly that the development of this field wou! 
go forward whether the seaway was built or not. He noted that shipments might 
start in 1955 at the rate of 10 million tons a year and would be distributed part! 
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ocean shipping to Baltimore, partly by rail from Montreal to Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh, and partly by shallow craft to Lake Erie ports. 
Other steel companies stoutly deny that the future of the United States depends 
yn either the Quebee-Labrador fields or the St. Lawrence seaway. Cyrus Eaton, 
the Inland Steel Co., points to the Steep Rock Lake area in Canada, which is 
y 140 miles from Lake Superior and has a billion tons of high-grade ore. United 
states Steel and Bethlehem are bringing in Venezuelan ore. Other sources avail- 
ein Mexico, Brazil, and Liberia, to say nothing of the concentration of United 
States taconite and other lower-grade domestic ores, furnish resources as yet only 
tly tapped. The President of the Cleveland Cliffs Lron Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
nts to 2 billion tons of remaining reserves of high-grade ore in the Unitedl States 
if and almost unlimited tonnage of the lower-grade ores and stated, “It i 
w that the public interest aroused in the Labrador-Quebee ore deposits is being 
“1 as a smoke screen by the proponents of the St. Lawrence waterway.” 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless, president of the United States Steel Corp., in 1950 said 
» a House subcommittee, ‘*The American steel industry faces for the future a 
duction and cost problem and not one of searcity of iron ore.”’ 
New steel-making plants are going up not only on the east coast but in the 
\Midwest, with no worry about iron ore sources. Perhaps the key to the present 
tation for the seaway is contained in an article in the February 1950 issue of the 
irnal of Metals discussing the development of various new sources of ore 
his article says, regarding the Labrador ore, that, while high in quality, it will 
eet formidable obstacles including delivery over 400-500 miles by rail to the 
St. Lawrence River and a possible limit of 6 months’ operation out of each vear. 
rhe article states that without the St. Lawrence seaway this ore cannot compete 
with other foreign ores or with Lake Superior taconite concentrates at most con- 
suming centers. This probably explains why the Hanna Co, is so desperately 


backing the St. Lawrence seaway. 


Ss m\ 


’ 


‘fect of the seaway on United States comme 


The railroad and other transportation arteries handling cOmmerce to and from 
e United States ports and giving employment in the United States fear a sub- 


tantial diversion of business if the seaway is provided at the expense of the tax- 
avers. American-flag steamship lines take the same position All important 

United States ports have opposed this attempt to divert our commerce to Montreal 

d other Canadian ports. 

The Port of New York Authority has testified that at the minimum the diver- 
ion from the port of New York of grain and general cargo would affect the liveli- 
ood of 200,000 people. This estimate is based upon realistic facts with regard to 

the physical limitations of the seaway both in capacity, winter shut-down, and 

other disadvantages. If the fantastic estimates of seaway traffic by the United 

States Department of Commerce were realized, the port of New York might stand 

lose nearly half of its foreign commerce in grain and general merchandise, 
stroving the livelihood of 600.000 people. 
Yours very truly, 


il 


M. & J. Tracy, INc., 
By WiiuaM J. Tracy, President. 


New York & Cuna Main Sreamsuip Co., 
March 5, 1951 
n. CHARLES A. BucKLey, 
Chairman, House Puhlic Works (‘am milter, 
House Office Building, New York, N. Y 

Dear Str: We are very much interested in the so-called St. Lawrence seaway 
ll now pending in Congress and are very definitely opposed to the construction 
' this seaway, particularly at this time. 

[t is our belief that an expenditure of this huge amount at this time can be used 
»much better advantage in other directions and is not necessary at this time, nor 
uld it be used for a long time to come for national defense. 

Should the seaway be built, it would not be the intention of our company or 
terests to use the seaway into the Great Lakes. As far as transportation of 
neral cargos is concerned, there has been great expansion of railroads, trucks, 
c., feeding the Great Lakes from the eastern seaboard and the Gulf. We have 
eard much regarding the movement of foreign ore in that area. There 
) be @ great question as to whether a supply of ore bordering on our Great 

is not ample and sufficient for years to come to care for steel mills adjacen 
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Much of the ore now planning to move is from South*America and Africa, 
the natural consumption would be the eastern seaboard/and Gulf ports. 
Sincerely, 
C. P., Presid: 


Lykes Bros. STEAMSHIP Co., INC., 
New Orleans, La., March 16, 19 
Hon. Cuaries A. BucKLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Bucktey: There is enclosed, for your ready reference, cop 
our letter of April 26, 1946, addressed to the Honorable Josiah W. Bailey, in w! 
we registered our views at that time with respect to the proposed St. Lawre: 
Great Lakes seaway. 

From a strictly commercial aspect, inasmuch as our shipping interests are aln 
exclusively from the United States Gulf area, the proposed St. Lawrence seaw 
would adversely affect such interests, and for that reason we have been and s 
are opposed to this proposed development. Unquestionably the seaway wo 
have the effect of distorting normal transportation within a considerable area 

From a national defense standpoint we are informed that actual experience ha 
demonstrated that the St. Lawrence is closed to navigation by ice on an avera 
of 152 days per vear. We fail to see how the seaway could be regarded as a 
imperative defense measure when it would in fact be useless one-half the time 

We are taking the liberty of submitting our views, as we understand that y 
committee is desirous of having the views of shipping interests in various localiti 

Yours sincerely, 


“J 


S. B. Turman, President 


: NEw Or.EANS, La., April 26, 1946 
Hon. Jostan W. Baiiey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear SENATOR BatLey: Apology is made for delay in answering your letter 
of March 12 re the effeet of proposed St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
United States-flag ships and asking if we have any plans to send our vessels int 
the Great Lakes. 

Because of the high cost of building American ships and operating them, th. 
cannot compete with foreign-flag ships unless subsidized. For American ships t: 
enter the Great Lakes trade, they would need to be subsidized just as they are o 
the high seas. Would Congress authorize such a subsidy when the Great Lake- 
seaway would be in fact a competitor of the domestic transportation lines in t! 
United States? 

Then there are 15 ship locks to pass through. 

Foreign-flag ships would go into the Great Lakes during the open-water seaso) 
For the most part these would probably be tramp ships which do not, as a rul: 
conform with the rules and regulations applying to regular liners, which wou 
mean disturbance to the economy of the regular liners and to the domestic carrie: 

Thus the opening of the Great Lakes seaway would in fact be a subsidy in favo: 
of foreign-flag ships and against the United States merchant marine. 

The transportation system of the United States is organized to use existing a! 
developed seaports and domestic transportation, which would be disturbed by t! 
Great te seaway. 

The railroads which would compete with the seaway would need to lower the 
rates not only for the 7 months of navigation but vear around, thus again givine 
the east-and-west drift of commerce an advantage over the north-and-south drift 
on which much money is being spent. 

The Great Lakes region now enjoys low import-export freight rates and has a: 
advantage over most of the country. 

It is felt the proposed seaway would be decidedly detrimental to southern port: 
from which our company exclusively operates. 

We are attaching hereto pamphlet prepared by the Mississippi Valley Assoc 
tion, also copy of letter from American Merchant Marine Institute dated Februar 
26 to Senator Hatch. 

We have no plans to send our ships into the Great Lakes. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. Lyxes, President. 
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Sourn ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINE, INC., 
Savannah, Ga., February 16, 1951. 

_ LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I am sorry for the delay in replying to your letter 
February 1 in connection with the St. Lawrence seaway, but I have been called 
om the city twice since it was received. 

| have no hesitancy in telling you that our company is opposed to this project. 

; for its usefulness in interstate and foreign commerce, in my opinion there could 

no justification for the expense of its construction, particularly insofar as 
merican-flag ships are concerned. 

Since the beginning of World War IT, private industry has invested heavily in 

merican-built and American-manned vessels. These are mostly large vessels 

th speed averaging better than 15 knots. If this project were to be completed 

» where ships of large size could be used, the American owner would find himself 

ith vessels which have been given speed at high cost to use on a voyage one-thir 

which would be limited to a speed of about 6 knots. 

Vessels now using the St. Lawrence for foreign commerce during its open seasor 
are small-sized Scandinavians whose operating costs are far below the costs of 
the American-flag owner. By reason of these higher costs, there are now no 

\{merican-flag services competing for this foreign commerce from our Great Lakes 
ports; and, if a seaway is provided for the navigation of large vessels, there is no 
reason to expect to see the large-sized American vessels competing where the 
small-sized ones cannot do so. 

In order for American-flag vessels to compete with the foreigners, it would be 
necessary for the Federal Maritime Administration to establish essential trade 
routes from the Jake ports in order to assist the American owner with an operating- 
differential subsidy, and how any route only operative for 7 months out of the 
year could be rated essential would be difficult. to understand. 

If the project were to be completed, it is my firm belief that vessels using it for 
foreign commerce would be confined to those of foreign registry. 

As for its value as a defense measure, I hardly feel qualified to write with too 
great assurance. Undoubtedly it has occurred to those considering the project 
as a measure of defense that, sheuld any of the locks be incapacitated by bombing 
or sabotage, all shipping to the west of the damage would be bottled up and made 
iseless for defense indefinitely. 

Of course, it is debatable just how much traffic would be diverted from the 
United States Atlantic and Gulf ports if the project became operative; but, if it 
amounted to the volume its proponents predict, I feel it would weaken to a 
marked degree one of our strongest bulwarks of national defense; that is, our 
great system of rail transportation. 

Our railroads must be prepared for some fluctuation in their traffic, but it would 
probably be economically impossible for them to maintain equipment to take care 
of their normal volume of freight were it only available to them for the 5 months 
that the St. Lawrence was closed to navigation. This equipment would obvious!y 
remain idle during the open season of the St. Lawrence. 

This likewise applies to the tremendous investment in terminal and berthing 
facilities at our United States Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

You may be correct in stating that the question of power and the question of 
the seaway are two separate things; but, as far as I know, no important American- 
flag line has ever come out advocating this project, and vet it continues to come 
up always with power tied in and now national defense added 

I strongly urge that it be thrown out completely as an aid to foreign commerce; 
and, if it were then considered as a matter of defense and power, I would recom- 
mend that essential money and labor be used for defense in activities directly 
related to defense and let private industry take care of the supply of power. 

I have no objection to my viewpoint being known publicly in committee 
hearings or in congressional debate, provided it will not subject me to being sub- 
penaed for appearance at such hearings or debates. 

Sincerely yours, 


| 
} 


Soutnw ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINE, INc., 
nS “ee. Pre side nt. 


81181—51—pt. 2 36 
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Rosin LINE, 
Seas Surprina Co., Inc., 
March 7, 194 
Hon. CHarues A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman of the House Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stir: We are enclosing herewith a copy of a letter which was origi: 
sent to the Honorable Josiah W. Bailey, chairman of the Committee of Comny 
United States Senate, on April 12, 1946. 

The Seas Shipping Co., Inc., which operates a subsidized American-flag ser 
under the trade name of the Robin Line to south and east Africa, is sti 
same opinion as is outlined in the afore-mentioned letter, and we wish to g¢ 
record again that we oppose the St. Lawrence project. 

Very truly yours, 


’ 


ll of 


SEAS SHIPPING Co., 
Arruur R. Lewts, ; 
Pre sident 


By L. F. Fiske, 


Assistant to the President 


[Telegram] 


New York, N. 
FRAZER A. BAILey, 
Pre side nt, National Fede ation of Amer ican Shipping, Tne., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your letter March 30, 1952, St. Lawrence seaway, please record with Senat 
committee following statement on behalf of Farrell Lines, Inec.: Farrell Line 
Inc., owns and operates under American flag 16 ocean vessels totaling 170,560 
tons dead weight maintaining regular frequent passenger-cargo liner servi 
between United States ports and all three ocean coasts of Africa, providing en 
ployment for some eleven-hundred-and-fifty-odd Americans and serving America 
importers and exporters in essential and strategic areas. As in 1948 we conti 
to oppose seaway project as unjustifiable expenditure of more than 51,000,000, 00( 
under guise of national defense for project which can be of benefit only to al 
disadvantageously located steel mills and some public-power installations 
to be built while at same time dislocating overseas traffic pattern and causit 
uneconomic seasonal ship diversion, 

James A. FARRELL, Jr., 
Preside nt, Farrell Line 8, Ine 


Pactric AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Caltf., April 18, 1951 
te Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 
Mr. F. A. BaILey, 
President, National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frazer: The member lines of this association have authorized m¢ 
convey to you their position on the various bills now before Congress for t! 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The interest of this association lies in the fact that the majority of its member 
make regular calls at Atlantic coast ports and are therefore qualified to comme 
on the proposed project from the standpoint of deep-water vessel operation and 
from the standpoint of the project’s possible contribution to our national welfare 
In this last respect we will limit our comments to the project’s possible improv 
ment of the Nation’s transportation system and will not comment on the power 
phase of the question. 

Before stating our position, I should like to say that the lines in our associatior 
are alert to opportunities for improvement of our transportation system, O 
members recognize that the project offers a dramatic development in water tran 
portation in bringing oceangoing vessels to the very center of our country. But 
the industry must consider it not for its dramatic value or its benefit to a limit 
section of the country but for what it will do to vessel operation and what vess 
operation can do for our distribution system. 

The operational difficulties are many and apparent and I am sure will be give 
in detail by your offices or others to appropriate committees in Congress. We will 
therefore limit ourselves in this letter to a mere recital of those most apparent. 
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These problems are apparent because the s¢ away would be icebound for 
onths yearly. 
rrades take years to build. Immediate 
economically possible. 
h 


(1) Other occupation would have to be found for the vessels for r 
rach year. T 


1 


7 months 
adjustment is not 
Any special vessel features for use in the seaway would probabl 


e vessels’ employment opportunit ies in the winter seasor 
; 


Shippers would be required to change procedure twice « 
d) Terminal facilities on the seaway would be usable or 
year basis. Proportionate duplication and summer idlene 
would result. 


The added 1,000 miles from Pacific-coast 
miles of a narrow winding channel 
7 locks would so increa 
lower-value cargoes. 
3. The 27-foot channel makes use of the se important 
tercoastal and many of the offshore ships requiring more than 28 feet. ] 
e proposed increase to 30 feet is of little value, since deeper-draft 
arly indicated for the future. 
t. The increased number of 
ake the seaway operation 
Related to these points is 
tribution system, 


ach year. 
less than a half- 
S ot ocean terminal 


ports ar d necessity of traversing 
at reduced speed and the nevorviating of 
se port-to-port time as to permit the ve ssels to attract 
‘away impossible by the 


vel 
vessels are 
port calls with d 
unecon omical. 


byt 


oOunp 


16 question of proj 
If it wo ild provide more distribution at less ¢ 
vurs and equipment hours, then it would distribute eee for less mone 
benefit the Nation, and would merit support 
But this result is not. possible 
water transportation. 


what the 


In nNan- 


y, would 
>, in the opinion of men wl ho ] ave spent their live 
Extraordinarily high vessel-operating costs, due to tl 
factors listed above, and limited cargo opportunities would work against economy. 
In addition, we must consider that billions of dollars of this Nation’s real wealth 
invested in facilities, rolling stock, and vessels for us¢ nt water 
system for reaching the Lakes area. A wrenching apart this efficient 
mplicated system will itself cost more billions. This would 

ltimate economy and Nation-wide benefit could be n. But, when it is 
proposed for the sake of creating a basically uneconomic system, it is waste upon 

aste. You are authorized to place this statement in the record before 

ate committees of Congress. For the 
-ASSA represents the majority of 


s + in the present -rail 
i and 


j! istifier 1 if ar 
Toresece! 


* appro- 
information of such committee members, 
American-flag steams! ip mag on the Pacific 
ast, its membership consisting of the American-Hawaiian eamship Co., 
({merican Mail Line, Ltd., American President Lines, Ltd., Constwie: Line 
Coastwise Pacific Line), Grace Line, Ine., Luckenbach Steamship Co., Matsor 
avigation Co., The Oceanic Steamship Co., Moore-MceCormack Lines, Ini 

‘acific Republic Lines, Pacific Far East Line, Ine., Pacific Transport Lines, I 
‘anama Pacific Line, Pope & Talbo 
Weverhaeus 


( 


Ibot, Inc., Sudden & Christenson, Inc 
Steamship Co 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN 
The CuarrmMan. Mr. 


Mr. Dempsey. 
posed to this? 
Mr. Battery. Yes. 
Mr. Dempesry. Who are the principal owners of the 
Kxport Lines? 
Mr. Battery. I believe the principal owner of the American Export 
Lines is the American Ambassador to Denmark 
Mr. Dempsey. 
Mr. Barney. He is the American Ambassador 
to Denmark. The American Export Line is an American-owned com- 
pany. 


Mr. Dempsey. Do not Lehman Bros., have a 
Mr. Baitey. They are the bankers, but I do 
ire the largest owners of the line 

Mr. Dempsey. That is all. 


Dempsey. 
Did you say the American Export Lines were op- 


American 


Is there not some American ownership ther 


He is an American. 


big interest in it? 
not understand they 
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The CHatrmMan. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Bailey, from your testimony on page 11 of y: 
statement—the part which you did not read—it would indicate 
believe that the amount of tonnage would be very low on the propos: 
St. Lawrence. So, it would appear if the St. Lawrence is complet 
that there would be very little competition involved for the busin: 
of the American railroads. In fact, you indicate it would take \ 
tually no business away from the railroads; do you not? 

Mr. Baitey. We are the ocean steamship owners, and I do not wis! 
to get out of character, Mr. Congressman. I am not the best witness 
on that. I have heard the other witnesses. I do not know what t|! 
competitive situation between the railroads along in that area and th, 
St. Lawrence seaway would be. I listened to witnesses testifying 
here, and from our own knowledge we just think these statements 
which were submitted by the Department of Commerce are maximum 
statements, and they could not be achieved in any reasonable time so 
far as the development of commerce and paying tolls and passing 
through the seaway are concerned. 

Mr. Smirx. To carry your belief. about that further, in othe: 
words, you do not think if the seaway is completed that it would carry 
a very heavy volume of traffic? 

Mr. Battey. We do not think it would carry toll-bearing traffi 
sufficient to make it self-supporting. 

Mr. Smrrn. If it did not carry sufficient traffic to do that, then, in 
other words it would divert very Itttle traffic from existing methods of 
carrying traffic. Is that right? 

Mr. Bartey. We do not think it will divert a very great amount of 
traffic, and what it would divert would go to small-tonnage foreign 
ships, principally to northern Europe, as far as the ocean ports are 
concerned. 

Mr. Smrra. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Pickett, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Pickxerr. Mr. Bailey, in your opinion, would the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and its opening for navigation result in 
the creation of new oceangoing traffic, or would it be a diversion o! 
already existing traffic to that route? 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Pickett, we do not see where it would create an) 
traffic, and the diversion we think would be reasonably small and to 
foreign shipping. 

Mr. Picxerr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

Mr. Georae. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnik. I will yield, if the committee permits. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprer. Mr. Bailey, naturally the steamship companies 
would be anxious to find a new avenue of traffic if it were possible. 

Mr. Battey. We certainly would, Mr. Scudder. We are constantly 
trying to do that, sir. 
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Mr. ScuppEr. This proposed seaway, in your opinion then, would 
not be a facility for development of oceangoing vessels to carry 
argoes into the Great Lakes area? 

Mr. Bartey. Not only in my opinion, Mr. Scudder—and I have 
been in this business for nearly 40 years—but in the opinion of all 
hese companies; because we took a poll of them, and I do not find any 
who feel that there would be any development of commerce by the 
“|. Lawrence seaway of any moment. 

Mr. ScuppEr. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Larcapre. Thank you, Mr. Seudder. The gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Bailey, I want to make a quick observation. We 
have been here a good many weeks and heard lots of testimony, but | 
think we have had to listen to a great many people to find a few 
witnesses who were really helpful. 1 consider your statement this 
morning very helpful and very constructive, and your fairness is 
recognized, One statement you made impressed me greatly. That 
was that vou feel that the 30-foot project channel would not accom- 
modate the draft of the heavier vessels now in use and those proposed 
to be used. To that, I think we should give some considerable 
thought. 

Thank you for a very well written and well delivered statement, 
which has been helpful to me. 

Mr. Bartey. I am very grateful to you, sir, for that statement. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Washington, Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Bailey, in your opinion, would any appreciable 
number of foreign-cargo ships—that is, the smaller ships of which 
you spoke-—use the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Baitey. Well, that resolves itself into the question of how 
much business could be developed for those ships, | think, to northern 
Kurope, the Baltic, and similar port areas. There would wnquestion- 
ably be an increase in some of those, but we do noi see any large volume 
of business that would have to move forward in these relatively small 
ships to a relatively small area. 

Mr. Mack. In your opinion, the use of the canal by foreign ships 
would not contribute materially to the tolls that would be derived 
from the operation of the canal? 

Mr. Baitey. It would contribute something, unquestionably, but 
we do not think it would be large. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you, Mr. Mack. The gentlemen from Mary- 
land, Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Bailey, you have furnished us some testimony 
ihat we have not heretofore had, and that is expert advice on the 
amount of shipping that would pass through this canal and the effect 
it would have on the shipping inierests. As I listened to you read your 
very fine statement, I came to the conclusion that you and your 
organization are opposing this because it is economically unsound 
and it would just put another burden on the taxpayers of this country. 
ls that right? 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Fallon, that is correct. Beyond that, we do not 
think that there are any corresponding advantages to offset the 
ereater expense which would be incurred. I tried to say that in the 
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phrase that it is economically unjustified in our opinion, as far as 
know. We can only speak in the sphere in which we have had i: 
ence and experience. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreaor. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lareape. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Angell. 

Mr. ANGELL. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Bailey, inasmuch as you have omitted fi 
your excellent statement some of the opposition that other witnes 
have presented to us, it confines whatever questions I have to rat! 
narrow limits. 

As [ understand your position before the committee, vou do 
come here as one claiming that the building of the seaway would 
of any serious competition to the port of New York? 

Mr. Battery. We do not see any very heavy diversion of traf 
for the reasons [ have stated, sir. 

Mr. Dondero. So that the business of the port of New York wou 
continue quite normally, whether the seaway is built or not? 

Mr. Barney. Whatever business the foreign lines were able to ta 
would be detracted from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, p 
haps; but, as [ say, the American lines, if they are not going to tra: 
into that area, they do not expect a very large diversion, but thi 
would be some, 

Mr. Donpero. Then we can narrow your position down to one ¢ 
Lwo points. That 1s, first, you think it is uneconomical to do thi 
and, secondly, if it is done, that it would accommodate more t! 
foreign ships than it would American ships 

Mr. Battey. That is right. 

Mr. Donprro. I think those are the two main objections you hay 
Am IL right about that? 

Mr. Battey. IT think that is a fair statement, sir. 

Mr. Donnrero. Now, Mr. Bailey, when did the Federal Gov: 
ment first begin spending money on the port of New York? 

Mr. Battey. | would not be able to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. I can tell vou. It was 1853. At that time ] 
satisfied that the harbor was not deepened to 45 feet. That is wl 
you have there now. Do you know what it was in the beginning? 

Mr. Batney. No I cannot estimate. 

Mr. Donpero. Is it fair to assume it was of a much shallow 
depth than it is now? 

Mr. Barney. Unquestionably the draft has been deepened, and 
Was necessary to do it to cret the lareer ships into some port of tl 
United States. 

Mr. Donxpero. And that could very well be the history of 
Atlantic seacoast ports, or ports all over the world, for that matter 
They began with a low draft, and then were gradually stepped up t 
meet the increasing needs of commerce. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Battey. That is true as far as the draft is concerned; but yo 
have other factors. You have a closed-season factor, and a dive! 
sionary steam factor which vou cannot neglect. 

Mr. Doxprro. Do you think vour forebears in the New York are 
were able to foresce in the distant future, when this Government bega! 
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spending money on your harbor, as to what it really would amount 
», 98 years later? 

Mr. Battey. No more than we can the future ahead of us. 

\ir. Donpero. That is right. But they did have faith in starting 

e harbor and deepening it to such an extent that it would accom- 

odate the vessels of their day. Is that right? 

Mr. Barney. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Donprero. Now, do vou think people of this generation ought 
to have some faith that this country is going to expand, and that com- 

erce Will increase; and do you not think that even the people out in 
the \Mlidwest, where l come from. some 50 to 60 million of our popula- 

ion, might have some hope that in the future they would have access 
to the sea, as vou now have? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Dondero, Wwe cannot see how the access to the sea 
ver a seaway of this character, which ts closed 4}; months in the year, 
an be of substantial advantage to vou. If the ports on the seawa\ 
ad direct access, such as the coastal ports have, and were open to 
commerce the whole year, there would not be any question involved 

ere. 
Mr. Doxprro. What you are saving is that the Lord has not been 
quite as good to us as He has been to you. 

Mr. Barney. In varying degrees the Lord favors us, I believe 

Mr. Donpnrero. However, we are able out there on the Great Lakes 
to conduct about 25 percent of the water-borne commerce of this 
country, and do it in about 8 months of the vear 

Mr. Barney. On the Lakes, ves There is no question about 
\ beautiful job is being done in the inter lake area, but when you 
commence to talk about going out of the mouth of the 
at latitude 49 and transport to foreign ports, then vou have an entirely 


St. Lawrence 


different problem. 
Mr. Donnero. You think that would involve new difficulties which 

} do not have 1oOW in the fresh-water area? 

Mr. Bartey. Completely different ones, sir. Yes. If 


Mr. Donprero. You think if the seaway is built at the depth of 


17 


Ine 
I 


I and I am almost quoting your language there that 
not add to American commerce m American bottoms, but would 
ansported mostly in foreign bottoms? 

Mr. Battey. That is our belief. It would add very little to Ameri- 
an commerce at all, and such as it did add or divert would go to 
foreign ships, because of their shallow draft. The necessity for their 
shallow draft is an economic one. I have tried to expla we have to 
ave mass production and big cargoes in American ships in order to 
et our cost per ton of carrying down to the pomt where we can com- 
ee, 

Mr. Donprro. [1 is a rather sad commentary on our policy in this 
ountry if that is so, 

Mr. Baitey. It is a fact that we cannot dodge, su 

Mer. DOonpDI RO, Do you think we could overcome it? 

Mr. Barney. We are striving to do that, but maintaining the 
\merican standards and American wages on these vessels, sir, 
your foreign competitor who only pays one-third of vour labor bill, 
sa difficuit problem. We are not advocating reducing the American 
standards or wages, but we must find ways and means of competing, 


against 
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and if mass production of ships and larger ships is the only way t 
it we are striving to do it through whatever means are available to 

Mr. Donprro. It is your position we have to keep the ships 
in this country or we cannot compete with the rest of the world? 

Mr. Battey. While we are paying three times the labor bill, 
true, 

Mr. Donprero. And that Is about the position we are in at 
present time, in your opinion? 

Mr. Baitey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvrero. I notice on the question of national defense you 
not care to comment? 

Mr. Battey. Only from the lavman’s viewpoint. I do not wish 
have cross-arguments with the Department of Defense. I say 
are not experts in military matters, but we cannot help, as a layn 
and shipping owner, envision the prospects of bottling up the seaw 
and finding a fleet of ships on the inland side of it. 

Mr. Doxprro. Is it true, Mr. Baile v, that water transportation 
the cheapest form of transportation on this earth? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. We believe that sincerely. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you believe it would be cheaper and far mo 
economical for the people of the Middle West, at least, if they ha: 
water transportation to the ports of the world without first shipping 
to the port of New York by rail? 

Mr. Baitey. If they could get it in a more direct manner th: 
certainly would, but vou have physical problems there that are 
easily overcome. 

Mr. Donprero. But you think that that is not going to be 
sufficient amount to contribute in tolls toward the payment for o 
liquidation of the project? 

Mr. Bartey. It will contribute toward it, but we do not forese 
sufficient traffic, that is, toll-bearing traffic, to make the project self- 
sustaining at the present stage. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you objecting to the project on the basis tha: 
it would be a subsidy on the part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Battey. No, we are not. | am merely pointing out I belies 
the agreement between the parties is that it must be self-sustaining 
and | do not think that that would be attained under the seaway : 
presently contemplated. 

Mr. Donpero. The proposal at present is rather unique in th 
respect, in that it does provide a method for self-liquidation, whic! 
does not apply to any other port in the United States, where you « 
not pay any tolls. 

Mr. Battey. That is right. 

Mr. Donnrero. Whatever we have done for the ports of the Unit: 
States is a complete subsidy on the part of the Federal Government 

Mr. Battey. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. And I think it was a good investment. 

Mr. Battey. When you call it a subsidy, if we are going to go int 
that we might as well say all the highways in the country, and eve! 
other improvement made by the Federal Government, is a subsid 
to whatever industry uses that. That is a very broad subject. Bu 
unquestionably the money spent in developing the ports of the Unite: 
States so that they could trade overseas in foreign commerce has bee: 
money well expended, in my opinion, and has brought to this country 
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venues and advantages that have far offset the amount of money 
<pended on them. 

\Ir. Donpero. Of course, that applies to the automobile roads too. 

\Ir. Bartey. Of course, that is a large subject, and we could cove: 
very phase of American industry. 

\fr. Donpero. We are paying for that in our gas and oil taxes, and 

think that is a good investment too. 

Have you any quarrel with the statement made by Admiral 
ochrane, made before this committee, to the effect that out of some 

00 ships they could operate some 3,400 through even a 27-foot 
hannel? 

\fir. Bartey. Yes. We do not agree with Admiral Cochrane's 

timony. 

\lr. Donpero. You think he is in error about that? 

\fr. Bartey. The admiral is talking about operating ships at a 
fraction of their capacity. | think he said three-quarters of their 
apacity would be financially successful. I tried to point out that it 
not be computed on such a basis. We do not think you can get 
such a result. That is our opinion, and the admiral is entitled to his 
own opinion, and he is perfectly sincere in giving it to vou, | am sure. 

\ir. Donprero. He is a man who has had long and great experience 
in his line of work; is that true? 

Mr. Bartey. Admiral Cochrane would be the first to tell vou his 
experience has been in the Navy and he never engaged in commercial 
ship operation. He would be the first to tell vou that 

\ir. Donpero. | think that is right. 

There is one subject vou omitted in vour statement. That is the 
ibject of the transportation of iron ore. Do you want to say any- 
thing to this committee about that? That is, iron ore from Labrador 

\ir. Bartey. That is one of the subjects in which Lam not an expert, 
nd | would have to rely upon the opinion of others. I have listened 

» the testimony of other witnesses, and [ do not find them to be in 
ny way in conformity with the estimates which have been submitted 
by the Department of Commerce. But again, Mr. Dondero, if vou 
ermit me to say there, | am not an expert on iron ore and can only 
talk about ocean and deep-water transportation, sir 

\ir. Donpvero. | think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Dondero. The chairman desires 
to apologize to the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Auchineloss; 
because he is not sitting up here, why, we overlook him occasionally. 
Does the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Auchincloss, have any 
juestions? 

Mr. Avcnineioss. I have just one or two, but vou need not be 
vorried about overlooking me and you do not have to apologize for it. 
| have benefited by the statements made by my seniors. 

There is one thing | would like to sav, Mr. Chairman. | hope that 

is not implied that the people who may be opposed to this project 
io not have any faith in the future of America. That is no argument, 
and | personally think it is out of place. I believe in the future of 
\merica, and I have very serious questions about the economic justi- 

cation of this project. 

| would like to ask you one question, sir. You are very definite 
bout the depth of the channel in vour criticism of the depth of 27 
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feet. Is it your opinion that if this waterway is to be built, tha: 
should be 30 feet? 

Mr. Battery. Well, Mr. Auchincloss, our people believe that 
were a deeper waterway more ships would traverse it and more « 
merce would be carried over it, but that the increased investment ; 
operating cost of the seaway would not be offset by the inerea 
commerce that would use it. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. I will take your answer to be practically ves 

Mr. Battery. It should be deeper? 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Yes. 

Mr. Battey. I am trying to say if it were deeper, unquestiona 
more ships would use it, and more commerce would move ove 
but the additional tonnage would not be an advantage sufficies 
large to justify the additional investment and operating cost. 

| think I am trying to say no. 

Mr. Avcurncioss. Yes. I think I see. Thank you very much 

Mr. Donpero. | have one question. Would you still oppose th 
development of the seaway if it were made 30 feet? 

Mr. Battey. Yes,sir. Our people would not favor a 30-foot seawa 
for those same reasons. While undoubtedly that would move sor 
additional commerce and there would be some additional tolls, we « 
not think that amount would offset the increased investment a: 
increased operating costs, because there must be the cost of 360 f 
of channel that has to be continually dredged and kept clear. \W 
think the costs would be greater than the benefits on a 50-foot channe! 

Mr. Donxprro. In respect to my warm friend from New Jersey 
it is only his modesty and gentility that causes us to overlook him ; 
times, that is all. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Minnesota was passed a { 
minutes ago. Do vou have any questions at this time? 

Mr. Buarnik. I have two or three questions. Mr. Bailey, on pa 
S vou state: 

The city of Buffalo conducted a survey in 1941, as to the cost of port imp 


ments related to such a seaway and found it to be $47 million for Buffalo al 


Does that seem like a reasonable figure to you? 

Mr. Battey. Yes, Mr. Blatnik. We think so, because again, \ 
are not Army engineers. We are ship operators and we have to u 
the facilities made available to us. We think the Army enginee: 
were speaking only of the access channel to a port. 1 think the city 
of Buffalo was talking about the area within the port and the acc 
to the individual berths, and the improvements which would have to 
be made to accommodate that traffic to utilize the seaway. We thi 
those estimates are on two different bases. 

Mr. Buarnik. The reason why the figure attracted my attentto! 
is because I have the total Federal expenditures for all the port wor 
on the major ports, and I am listing Baltimore, Boston, and New Yor! 
They are the three largest ports on the Atlantic coast; are they not? 

Mr. Battery. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hamptor 
Roads are the largest, what we call North Atlantic ports that is 
ports north of Hatteras. 

Mr. Buarnik. Do you include Boston? 

Mr. Battey. Yes. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimor 
and Hampton Roads. 
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Mr. Buarnix. The total expenditures up to June 1949 for Baltimore 
ere under $20,000,000 for all new work and maintenance. Those 
are Federal expenses only. 
\ir. Battey. For what period, Mr. Blatnik? 
\Ir. BLarnik. For the total period from the beginning of the harbor 
For the port of Boston the total Federal expenditures are a littl 
more than $18,500,000 for all construction work, that is, new work and 
maintenance, from the beginning of the harbor. 
For the port of New York the total there until June 50, 1949, is 
$154 million plus. 
The expenditure of $47 millon estimated for the port ol Bultalo 
one is over 30 percent of all that the Federal Government has 
vested in the port of New York since the beginning of that port. 
Nhat is why this high figure of $47 million attracted my attention 
Mr. Battey. Mr. Blatnik, | have here the testimony of Mr. Frederic 
Ving, city engineer of the city of Buffalo, N. Y., which gives the 
stimate. lle div ides it here as follows: The Bulfalo Rive r, $7,079,000; 
city ship canal, $1,139,000; the harbor entrance, $6,000,000; the 
Lake entrance, $6,900,000; the outer harbor, $5,000,000; Black Rock 
Harbor I do not know where that is in Buffalo $16,000,000 
| would be very glad to submit the testimony of Mr. Wing, the city 
engineer of Buffalo, for the record, if vou would like to have it, 
Mr. Buarnik. From your knowledge, Mr. Bailey, is the port of 
Buffalo much larger than either Philadelphia or Boston? 
Mr. Bartey. I am not very familiar with Buffalo. [ am more 
familiar with the ocean-trading ports, but | would say it is not : 
rge a harbor as the others, Mr. Blatnik. 
SLATNIK. On page 10, where vou list the distances from Chicago 
Lawrence to foreign ports and also compare with the rail 
and ocean distances Via thie port of New York, why hid vou only use 
the port of Naples out of all of Kurope? 
Would you furnish for the ree ord ana do not do it now unl ss you 
ive it very aceessible to vou the distance to the majo! Kuropean 
vorts, such as Cherbourg or Le Havre in France, Liverpool or London 
} England, and the bigger Baltic ports, such as Bremen or Hamburg 
Would you furnish it for about three of those ports: 
Mr. Barney. Mr. Blatnik, | think we testified that trading from the 
outh of the St. Lawrence or the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Baltic 
vas the most favorable area because they lie in pretty much the same 
titude. The same thing ts applicable to the English Channel ports. 
Answering vour question, 1 chose Naples aus a typical Mediterranean 
ort. If vou will look at those, you will see we have one Mediterranean 
wort, Which is Naples; we have one east coast of South America port, 
vhich is Buenos Aires; we have one west coast of South America port, 
hich is Valparaiso; and one African port, which is Cape Town. 
The choice was to get a typical port from the major area 
Mr. Buarnik. 1 should like the three typical European ports from 
hrance, England, and the Baltic. 
Mr. Battey. I would be very happy to supply it. 
Mr. Buarnik. Naples is typical of the Mediterranean, but it is also 
le southernmost European port and most distant from New York. 
Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Buarnik. | yield. 
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Mr. Donverro. I think it should be pointed out that the port 
Hamburg, Germany, was the greatest port in Europe up to this |» 
war, and if we have any connection at all with the outside world it \ 
naturally be with Europe. 

Mr. Bartey. I think my testimony says the most favorable area, a) 
thereis no diversionary steaming involved, as when you go to the cha; 
nel or Baltic ports. ‘To be fair about it, there is no diversionary stea: 
ing. There is some involved when you go through the channels an. 
locks, which will lengthen it a little bit, but there is no additional mi! 
age involved to your Baltic or English Channel ports. 

However, when you go back up to the forty-ninth latitude fro: 
Chicago and come down to your Mediterranean or South African | 
South American ports, you get your diversionary steaming. T’o go | 
Valparaiso it is possible to go through New Orleans because the Sou! 
American area lies farther east, and you go through the Gulf, and vo 
will go to the west coast and South America with a shorter mileage 

Mr. Buarnik. With regard to the port of Baltimore—and I am a 
for the port of Baltimore and have been in favor of all the Federa! 
participation in the harbor of that port, as well as other salt water ports 
of this country-—the 1948 figures of the number of trips of vessels and 
drafts of vessels (this is the most recent listing | was able to obtain from 
the figures released by the Corps of Engineers) shows that the vessels 
with a draft of 24 feet or greater made up only less than 1} percent o! 
all of the vessel trips in and out of the harbor; whereas those with a 
draft of less than 24 feet accounted for over 98's percent of the total 
traffic in that great port. 

Is that typical, or is that a high percentage of vessels with less than 
24 feet of draft at other ports? 

Mr. Battey, It is a physical condition that can be very easily ex 
plained. I lived in San Francisco for 25 vears or more and I have see: 
this same controversy over the number of entrances and clearanc: 
arise. At Baltimore and certain other ports on the Atlantie coast th 
vessels will trade up and down that coast. She will leave part of li 
cargo in one port and go to another port, and then another and an 
other and, of course, she will be only totally full at the time when sly 
arrives at her first port with her in-bound cargo, and when she departs 
from the last port with her out-bound cargo. She may call at three o1 
four or a half dozen intermediate ports where she will only have part 
of her in-bound and part of her out-bound cargo, and therefore sh 
will be at considerably less than her maximum draft. 

Mr. Buatnix. Would that be true of over 98's percent of all th: 
trips made? 

Mr. Bartey. I am not familiar with that particular statistic. 
do not know what ships they are counting and whether they ar 
small-draft boats or not. 

Mr. Buatnrk. They are counting every trip made in and out. 

Mr. Battey. You see, the small boats that trade along the coast 
go in and out every day. The larger boat that goes on an overseas 
trip may call once in 4 months. If we do not take that into account! 
we get an entirely different and distorted figure. 

If IT may, just by way of emphasis, I would like to say this: Los 
Angeles and San Francisco have had controversies about that. Los 
Angeles showed that her entrances and clearances were twice Sar 
Francisco's, or almost twice. Of course, we had to explain that 
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lhe reason was that the vessel comes up the coast and calls at Los 
\ngeles, and ships out part of her cargo, and then goes to San Fran- 
cisco and makes a call, and turns around and goes back and calls at 
Los Angeles. So it calls at Los Angeles going and coming. Every 
trip she calls twice at Los Angeles and once at San Francisco. 

You have a somewhat similar situation here. These vessels come 
along the coast and go into New York when they will be at full draft. 

They put out 75 percent there, or perhaps 60 percent of their in- 
bound cargo. Then they will go the port of Baltimore, with which 
| am quite familiar, and very fond of. They will go there and load 
certain basic cargoes, which will be such things as steel products, 
and things of that character. Then they will go back to New York 
and finish loading with the high-grade merchandise which is highly 
competitive, and then they will sail. 

In Boston and Baltimore they will come in with an almost empty 
ship, and they will load a third or a quarter of a ship and go back. 
So that it is not fair to say it is typical of the low draft of vessels 
calling at coastal ports. Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Fatton. Will you yield for one observation? 

Mr. Buarnik. I vield. 

Mr. Fation. The ships you are speaking of are larger draft ships, 
but at the time they enter the port they are at a lower draft? 

Mr. Battery. That is correct. They have a third, or a quarter, or 
even less cargo aboard. 

Mr. Fation. They are likely to be 30- or 32-foot draft ships. 

Mr. Battey. | am speaking of actual draft and not design draft 

Mr. Fatton. That is right. 

Mr. Battey. Because the ships are only partly loaded in four out of 
five ports that they call at. 

Mr. Brarntk. But that would equalize itself. For instance, a ship 
would come in loaded to its actual draft at the port of New York, and 
come down to Baltimore and finish up by loading steel, and would be at 
pretty well full draft. 

Mr. Barttey. Of course, when you get in the competitive business- 
and this is commercial now—you have to go back to a port where the 
high-grade merchandise and highly competitive cargo is available, and 
then sail last from that port, or you do not get the business. 

Mr. Buarnik. I did not quite get your answer to Mr. Dondero’s 
question. In your opinion will there be a considerable diversion of 
existing traffic from Atlantic and Gulf ports should this St. Lawrence 
seaway be constructed? 

Mr. Baitey. We think there will be some. We cannot measure 
the extent of it. We do not think it will be material. 

Mr. Biarnix. You do not think it will be material, or serious, or 
detrimental? 

Mr. Battey. No. We think there will be some. To the extent 
there is it loses that much business, but we do not think it will be 
serious. 

Mr. Brarnix. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, following up the last question, | 
gather from the statement of Mr. Bailey that he claims that deep-draft 
oceangoing vessels will not be able to use the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Specifically, | would like to ask Mr. Bailey—because I am sure he is in 
a position to tell me—what business, if any, would be lost if the st 
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Lawrence seaway is constructed, by the port of Lake Charles, whi: 
located in my district, and the port of New Orleans, located in 
State? 

Mr. Bartey. [am very sorry. I do not know enough about 
local question to give you a proper answer, sir. | would be very 
to trv to find out and put the statement in the reeord, but [am 
familiar with the traflic in that particular area. Other than 
export and import traffic through New Orleans | am not familiar 
the Lake Charles relationship to New Orleans and the canal, sir. J 
very sorry. 

Mr. Larcapr. Generally your answer to that question should bi 
same as that given to Mr. Blatnik, and that would apply also to ot! 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, such as Baltimore, and going do 
farther on the Gulf coast to Mobile and New Orleans, and Houst 
and Galveston and other ports. If deep-draft oceangoing vess 
would be unable to utilize the facilities of the St. Lawrence senway 
were constructed, it would naturaily result in these ports not losir 
any business to the St. Lawrence seaway if it were constructed, wou 
it not? 

Mr. Barney. May [ask this question, for my information: Is thy 
canal to which you refer one for gathering traflie through export, « 
is it a canal through which these vessels may have more ready acce 
to the open sea? 

Mr. Larcapr. You have testified the larger-draft vessels would b 
unable to use the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Battey. That is right. 

Mr. Larcapr. | assume a large part of the commerce of, let us sa 
the ports of New York, Boston, Baltimore, Mobile, New Orlean 
Lake Charles, and Houston is comprised of the deep-draft oceangoi 
vessels bringing cargo, and importing and exporting the products o 
the various sections of the country where these products are located. 
1 am trying to ascertain, if this project is constructed, what business 
would my port of Lake Charles and the port of New Orleans los: 
and how would the port of Lake Charles or the port of New Orlear 
be affected? Would there be any diversion of business, and if so 
how much? 

If you are nol able to answer this question at this time I wou 
ask unanimous consent that the witness be permitted to furnish 
reply to this question for the record. 

Mr. Battey. | can only give you a very general answer. That 
we feel all the ports would lose some business, but it would not be : 
serious loss of business inasmuch as the ships of larger draft woul 
not use the St. Lawrence seaway. Exactly how much business, | 
would have to ascertain from the people of New Oreleans and Lake 
Charles as to their viewpoint; but L understand Lake Charles has 
filed a statement here in opposition to the building of it, so that thes 
must feel that they would lose some. 

We feel that they would all lose some, but we do not think that 
they would lose the amount of business to justify the construction of 
this seaway. ‘That is general. We represent all the American ship- 
owners—Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf, and everywhere. That is the view- 
point of the industry. 

Mr. Larcapr. The port of Lake Charles filed a statement in 
opposition to the project, and I have requested of them that they 
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rnish me factual information to show how and if the port of Lake 
Charles would be affected by the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

\ir. Battery. Their statement would be much more valuable than 

ine because | would have to go to them to get that information. 

Mr. Larcaps. In other words, you are not prepared to give us the 
information? 

Mir. Bartey. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Barney. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your courtes) 

\ir. Fatton. | would like to get permission of the committee to 

sert at this point in the record a letter and statement from Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., the mayor of Baltimore. 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, the letter and the stat 

nt from Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 

inserted in the record, 

The documents are as follows: 


the mayor of Baltimore, 


CHARLI 
Chairman, 


“Ho 


Dear Mr. CuarkMAN: As you may be aware, 
luled tO appear to pres LESLITNOT 
the present time, my 


me! 
O} 


of 
hbellieve 
proposal 


} 


tired for the 


teres \\ 


ealis tor 


7 
vent that 
{ 


in the current activities, hall make every 


l effort to be o1 
material to the committ person, but | 

seaway proposal as a matter of great importa 
timore, and the completion of which { 
of Baltimore, l am taking thi 


ul 
wo 
Ss preca 

the committee, 
L1O will be mos 


yours, 


. THE PrRoposep Sr. 
THOMA D’ALESANDRO, 


appearing before 


‘city of Baltimore t 
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Baltimore has opposed this St. Lawrence venture almost since its inc 
many years ago. We have given special study to the proposal during 1 
months because of the alleged national defense aspect of such a waterwa 
claimed by proponents of the project. Certainly the people of Maryland hay 
desire to stand in the way of a project important to the defense of our Nati 
these critical times. But I believe the testimony of expert military wit: 
who have appeared or will appear before this committee convincingly ret 
this claim. 

After reading the testimony of competent witnesses with respect to the nat 
defense, it appears that rather than becoming an asset to our country’s great ef 
to rearm and prepare for military emergency, the construction of the wate: 
at this time would have a negative effect on the-defense program. The diver 
of critically needed materials from proven military needs and the draining of) 
vitally needed labor from rearmament and other essential plants to work on s 
a waterway at this eleventh hour in our defense program appears to constitu! 
hindrance to the Nation’s over-all effort. 

Once we in Baltimore became convinced that the St. Lawrence project was 
essential to the defense and rearmament efforts of our country, our cours 
clear. We are here reaffirming our traditional opposition to this immer 
costly project, the completion of which would be extremely detrimental to 
community of Baltimore. 

We of Baltimore speak from experience when we comment on military pr 
paredness. Certainly no city in the Nation has a closer interest nor has play 
a more vital role in our defense preparations throughout the history of this count: 

I call your attention to the fact that Baltimore is located less than an hour’s tra 
ride from Washington, that four huge military installations are located within | 
immediate vicinity of Baltimore, and that our industrial, commercial, and trar 
portation organizations are fully experienced in meeting the needs of our defen- 
program—and a war program, should that come. The experiences of the tw 
World Wars have strikingly brought home to us the importance of conservii 
manpower and strategic materials in a war or preparedness effort. 

In fact, some shortages of such materials are already apparent in the defer 
industries of the country. This shortage also applies to the labor supply. W 
the expanding Armed Forces program and the defense preparedness now gett ir 
into swing we can look for an increasingly tight situation with regard to labor 

With these conditions existing throughout the country, we cannot visualize t 
allocation of necessary material, machinery, labor, and money to construct su 
a seaway as has been proposed without serious damage to the entire defe: 
preparation program, 

My foregoing remarks to the committee should demonstrate that we ar 
looking at this seaway exclusively from a local angle. However, the detrimen| 
effects of such a seaway on the community of Baltimore are of great importa: 
to us. We would forego our local interest, however, were we convinced that su 
a waterway was for the benefit of the Nation asa whole. Our opinion is that ju 
the opposite would be true. You have heard in detail the projected costs of su 
aseaway. The testimony of fiscal experts has been given to this committee ar 
there is little that I can add other than to state that the expenditure of appro 
mately a billion dollars on a project of this type when our every financial mea 
are now being strained appears to be a very sound argument in itself against su 
a seaway. 

Baltimore is among the oldest of the maritime cities of the country. Ba 
through more than 200 vears of our history we have been dependent upon « 
port. The entire commercial and industrial life of Baltimore is closely allied 
the port and its shipping. In fact, it is a well accepted saving, ‘‘As the port go 
so goes Baltimore.’’ Many of our major industries are located in our city becau 
of the proximity of the port. Some 40,000 of our people are engaged in wor 
directly connected with port activities. Many thousands more are emploved 
industries having a direct connection with the port and its shipping. To t! 
can be added many more thousands employed by the transportation syste: 
that service this port. 

Baltimore is the second foreign trade tonnage port of the United States. T 
volume of goods exported and imported through Baltimore is exeeeded only 
the port of New York. Thus, it is obvious that anything that affects our p 
and its commerce has a direct effeet upon our community. 

We have been told that the seaway is essential because it will provide a su 
marine-free route for the movement of ore from the newly discovered fields 
Labrador to the consuming centers of the Midwest. That this seaway will |! 
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closed to all traffic for some 5 months of the vear because of ice conditions in this 
area would indicate that the railway transportation systems and the port facilities 
at such North Atlantic seaports as Baltimore would have to be maintained to take 
eare of the flow of traffic during these 5 months when the seawayv wouid be 
ebound. , 

\s this committee knows, the prospect of having a large portion of our tonnage 
irained off to such a seaway during 7 months of the vear is not inviting to the 

wrators of our present shipping enterprises It requires 12 months of full oper- 
stion to provide balanced employment and to permit the operators to carry on 

r functions in a profitable manner, 

We have been told that the seaway would be used largely for the importation 

f bulk eargoes. The emphasis during this current attempt to have this project 


yuthorized is on the ore movement. Perhaps some of the members will recall 
that the emphasis seemed to be on the need for (yreat Lakes sites for shipbuilding 
wk in 1941. In 1946 a different theme was used, but to return to the prospec- 


ve bulk movements 
We in Baltimore are especially concerned about this aspect of the proposed 


waterway. As you gentlemen probably know, Baltimore is a large bulk-cargo 
rt More than 6 million tons of metallic ores were imported at Baltimore dur- 
the past vear. In 1949 well over 100 million bushels of grain were exported 
from Baltimore. The port is the leading fertilizer point on the Atlantic coast. 


We carry on an extremely heavy business in sugar, coffee, and similar commodities. 
These, ] understand, are being cited as the cargoes that would be diverted to the 
seaway. 

Thus, Baltimore would be expected to lose a vers substantial portion of the 
tonnage now handled. The costly facilities at the port which have been set ip 
for the handling of such cargoes would have to be maintained, however, to take 
eare of the flow of business during the 5 months when the se away would be ice- 
bound. Our rail lines which now carry a substantial amount of export and im- 
port tonnage during 12 months of the vear could expect to have a large portion 
of this tonnage diverted excepting during the iceebound 5 months It appears 
obvious to us that operations under such conditions would be anything but 


profitable. That it would detrimentally affect our commeree, our labor and our 
coOmmuUnILY as a Whole tis apparent, 
You will receive additional testimony on the direet effects on Baltimore’s labor 
ind commerce from other witnesses who have requested permissio to address 
comunittee. 


In closing, I should like to point out one factor in this « ire discussion that 
kes us as most incongruous The people of Baltimore and Maryland through 
Federal taxation would be called upon to pay a full share of the cost of this 
eaway, and vet such funds would be ised to carry out a project that would 
riously curtail the commerce of our city, the opportunities of employment, and 


general economic health of the area 
While my statements have been made primarily for the citv of Baltimore, I 


ht sav that the sentiments expresse l represen those of all of us in Marvlar a 


\iore than half of the population of the State resides in Baltimore or the immediate 
rrounding areas and this entire populace would be adversely affected by such 

i project as the St. Lawrence seaway It is for these reasons that we urge this 
muinittee to render an unfavorable report on the St. Lawrence seaway measure 


Tuomas D’ALESANDRO, Jr. 


Mr. Larecabe. May I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Rabaut, be permitted to file a letter and statement 
from the St. Lawrence Seaway Association at this point in the record? 

The CHatrmMan. If there is no objection, that will be permitted, 

The document referred to is as follows: ) 


Houskt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C.. Apru 21, 1941. 

Dear CoLtteacve: Enclosed you will find a copy of a report prepared by the 

reat Lakes-St. Lawrence Association entitled, ““The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project and the National Security.” 

The urgent nature of this project demands that every member of Congress be 
ppraised of its significance in relation to the defense of the Nation. I hope this 
port will have your serious consideration 

Very sincerely vours, 
; - Louis C. Raraut, M. C 


81181—51—-ot. 2 37 
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Tue St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND PowER PROJECT AND NATIONAL Sec) 


The following fundamental facts condition the present emergency an 
mobilization program: 

1. The emergency will be of long duration whether we have war in th: 
future or an armed truce. This country must be ready to stay in full or 
mobilization for a long number of years. As Senator Taft has stated, it \ 
at least 10, 15, or 20 years. 

2. To sustain such a long period of mobilization, the industrial base mu 
expanded by at least 25 percent over 1950. 

3. This requires expansion of basic components of industrial productio 
commensurate amounts. The most fundamental is steel capacity, which mu 
expanded from the 1950 level of 100 million ingot tons capacity to 130 m 
tons. By the end of 1952, the Nation’s steel capacity should reach 117.5 mi 
tons. The rest will follow shortly thereafter. 

4. We cannot expand steel capacity without additional raw materials, iro: 
and scrap. While our iron ore requirements for capacity steel productio: 
increase from 110 million tons a year to 158 million tons by the time 130 n 
tons ingot capacity is reached, our present sources of iron ore will be gradu 
depleted. Therefore, new sources must be found, or else this country will « 
being the great industrial power that supports it as the leader of the democr 
world in spite of a relative disadvantage in terms of manpower. 

5. The expansion of industrial capacity requires also huge additional amour: 
electric energy. 

It is in this context that the defense implications of the St. Lawrence seaway ; 
power project must be considered. 


I. IS THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT NEEDED FROM A DEFENSE STANDPOINT? 


There can be no question that the construction of the St. Lawrence seawa\ 
sower project will add greatly to the national security of both Canada and 
Tinited States. Defense leaders from both countries have long supported 
construction of the project because of its importance to the security of b 
Canada and the United States. 

Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Knox, Secretary of Defer 
Forrestal, General Marshall, Secretary of the Army Pace, Defense Mobil 
Wilson, Munitions Board Chairman Small, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the J: 
Board of Defense, Canada and the United States, the National Security | 
sources Board, and the Department of Defense, all have stressed the great 
tribution which the St. Lawrence seaway and power development would maki 
national defense. 

Merely listing the defense features of the St. Lawrence project serves 
emphasize the importance of the immediate development of this great nat 
resource: 

(a) The St. Lawrence seaway will provide a submarine-free route for trans} 
ing iron ore from Labrador to the Great Lakes steel centers. Ocean routes 
transporting ore from Labrador and Venezuela, our two major sources of for 
ore in the future, cannot be depended upon in time of war. The importanc: 
having a relatively safe route for bringing Labrador ore is indicated by the { 
that our domestie production of iron ore will decline rapidly in the next 5 to 
vears. In the past, 85 percent of our iron ore supply has come from mines it 
Lake Superior region, principally from the famed Mesabi Range. How: 
because of exhaustion of the high-grade, open-pit ores of the Mesabi, output fr 
the Lake Superior region is expected to drop from around 91 million tons in |! 
to 78 million tons in 1960, and thereafter to decline rapidly as the last of the eas 
mined, open-pit ore of the Mesabi is removed. 

This decline in domestic ore production is coupled with an anticipated iner 
in steel capacity from around 100 million tons in 1950 to 130 million tons in 10% 
and a corresponding increase in iron ore requirements for maximuin steel outy 
from 110 million tons to 158 million tons. $v 1960, we shall have to import 
46 million tons of iron ore—30 percent of our anticipated ore requirements 
operate our steel mills at capacity. 

On February 21, 1951, Defense Seeretary George C. Marshall, Muniti 
Board Chairman John D. Small, and Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson, testify 
before the House Publie Works Committee, stressed that the eritieal iron 
situation makes construction of the St. Lawrence project a matter of great 
geney to the nationai security of the country. 
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Charles Wilson said, ‘“‘These are the fundamental considerations that have 
brought me to the conclusion that the St. Lawrence Seaway—in addition to its 
undoubted general contribution to our transportation system—is essential if we 
are to put our steel production— which is to say our entire mobilization effort— 

a solid and secure foundation. Without the seaway, we shall become steadily 
more vulnerable in this most strategic of all strategic industries. We must not 
permit that to happen.” ‘ 

' (b) Construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will tend to retard the migration 
of the steel industry to the exposed and congested east coast, by permitting in- 
expensive shipment of Labrador ore to our midwestern steel centers. 

c) The seaway will allow the safe transportation of petroleum from the prolific 
Alberta oil fields to the east coast. Further, Canada’s deposits of uranium, 

alt, nickel, titanium, and other critical materials will be made more accessible. 

!) The large block of low-cost St. Lawrence power will allow tremendous 
expansion of vital aluminum and other defense industries. 

e) The seaway will reduce, by a thousand miles, the ocean vovage from the 
east coast ports to northern Europe, thus shortening the time in which ships will 
be exposed to enemy action by approximately one-third, 

f) The seaway will ease the strain on congested rail facilities in time of emer- 
gency. In addition, the seaway will provide an alternate transportation route in 
the event enemy action should disrupt movements via existing facilities. 

q) Shipbuilding and repair facilities of the Great Lakes area can be utilized to 
provide large ocean-going vessels, which are always in short supply during time 

war. 

h) Finally, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will add substantially 
to the economie strength of Canada and the United States. When the chips are 
down, the strength of Canada and the United States may be all we can depend 
upon to resist the spread of Communist agzression 

(he National Security Resources Board, in a report dated April 24, 1950, 
summed up the importance of the St. Lawrence project to national defense in the 
following words: ‘Construction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project is extremely important to national security. It is needed to assure a high- 
grade, rapidly expansible iron ore supply from nearby foreign sources-——-ore, which 
in an emergency, could be moved to existing consuming centers over routes inside 

continent. It is needed to provide substantial, additional quantities of electric 
power, and to augment the capacity and flexibility to our transportation system.”’ 

In a supplement to the above-mentioned report, the NSRB released a study on 
February 13, 1951, reappraising the importance of the St. Lawrence project to 

ional security. The Board said: ‘‘The St. Lawrence River is one of our few 

maining great natural resources still virtually undeveloped. It can provide 
licient and economical transportation of bulk commodities, particularly iron 
and huge quantities of electric power. In view of the grave dangers facing the 
ntry in the years ahead and the need to expand and conserve our resources, it 

id be a serious blunder not to plan to use so important a resource as the St. 

iwrence. * * * It is clear the construction of the waterway and power 

oject should be initiated as promptly and carried forward to completion as 
edily as possible. There is no sound basis upon which to build an argument for 


\ 


doing So. 


SHOULD MANPOWER AND CRITICAL MATERIALS BI DIVERTED FROM OTHER 
DEFENSE NEEDS TO CONSTRUCT THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT AT THIS TIME? 


The question arises whether manpower and critical materials, such as copper 

1 steel, should be diverted to the construction of the St. Lawrence project 

during the mobilization period. 
On this subject, Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson made the following statement 
to the House Public Works Committee on February 21, 1951: 

‘As Director of Defense Mobilization, | have had to weigh the advantages 
have discussed against the cost, in terms of manpower and materials, which the 
nstruction of this project would impose. My support of the project, therefor 

takes into account this important consideration. 

To explain my judgment on this let me point out that none of the materials 
juirements set forth in the NSRB report constitutes as much as one-half of 
percent of our annual supply. For example, the 30,000 tons of steel a year 
juired for the project is something less than three one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
r current ingot production. The copper requirements of 500 tons a vear amount 
me-twentieth of 1 percent of the annual supply from domestic ores alone. Even 
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in the case of cement, where the fraction is largest, 750,000 barrels a vear is ap 
proximately three-tenths of 1 percent of the annual supply that can be counted 
on during the 5-year period of construction. In each instance, therefore, thi 
amount of materials required is so small as to be negligible in the total mobilization 
framework. 

“The same is true in the case of manpower. In addition to the manpower 
engaged in producing and moving the materials needed for the project, its con- 
struction will require 7,000 American workers on the site. This is equivalent to 
hardly more than one-hundredths of 1 percent of the civilian labor force. 

‘It is with these insignificant fractions of our available supply of materials and 
manpower that we can purchase, if we act wisely and promptly, the vital and 
strategic advantages that construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project can confer. * * *” 

Seaway or alternate facilities 

Further, our defense leaders realize that the problem is not simply whether to 
build the St. Lawrence seaway or not. 

If the St. Lawrence project is not constructed, alternate power and transpor- 
tation facilities will have to be provided to meet increasing power and transpor- 
tation shortages in the project area. 

Much more steel and manpower will be required to provide these alternate 
facilities—ore boats, loading and unloading facilities, additional rail facilities, and 
steam electric plants-——than will be needed to construct the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

If the St. Lawrence project is not undertaken, steam-generating plants, requir- 
ing considerable steel and consuming 5 million tons of coal annually, will have to 
be constructed in the St. Lawrence area, since the demand for power in that region 


must be supplied. In April 1950, the Federal Power Commission estimated that 


four times the power that could be generated by the United States share of the 
St. Lawrence power would be required by 1960 to supply increased demand in the 
New York-New England area. St. Lawrence power is the less expensive source 
of power for defense industries, costing less than half that of power generated by 


steam electric plants in the area. 


Tron ore fram Labrador 

If development of the St. Lawrence seaway is again blocked, some alternate 
method to transport 20 to 30 million tons of Labrador iron ore to our inland stee 
mills will have to be found. Some other way to get Alberta petroleum to the 
eastern seacoast will have to be provided. Transportation facililies to carry thi 
millions of tons of agricultural products which will move on the seaway will have 
to be made available. 

For iron ore alone, new ore boats to carry the 
of St. Lawrence to Montreal will be needed. Loading and unloading facilities 
will have to be constructed at that port. 

The National Security Resources Board, in its February 13, 1951, report, esti- 
mates 10,000 rail cars, requiring 230,000 tons of steel, will be necessary for a 
movement of 20 million tons of ore from Montreal to the midwest consuming 
of over 700 miles. Such an amount of steel is considerably 


centers, a distance 
greater than the quantity required for the cor&truction of the entire St. Lawrence 


Labrador iron ore from the Gulf 


seawayv and power project 

It is interesting to note that 4 million tons of steel is to be allocated to new 
rail-car construction during 1951. Steel requirements for the entire St. Lawrence 
project are much less than the amount of steel to be allocated monthly to build 
new rail cars. 

In contrast to this, construction of the seaway will allow existing Great Lakes 
ore boats to pick up the ore at Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
deliver it directly to Great Lakes ports. No new loading and unloading facilities 
and no additional railroad equipment will be required. 

Another possible alternate route for delivering the Labrador ore would be via 
open ocean from Labrador to an east coast port, such as Baltimore. During time 
of war, shipments of Labrador ore via Baltimore would be extremely costly in terms 
of loss of life and ships, as well as involving the allocation of considerable naval 
strength to convoy the ore vessels. During peacetime, the higher cost of shipping 
Labrador ore to inland steel mills via the Baltimore route will add greatly to the 
price of producing steel. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is the less expensive way in men, materials, and mone\ 
of providing the necessary transportation. 
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Copper will be used in the power phase of the project: but, as copper will be 
used in power-generating facilities Which must be constructed if the St. Lawrence 
project is not undertaken, it would seem to be immaterial whether copper is used 
in the St. Lawrence project or in steam electric plants to generate equivalent power 

Manpower requirements should affect only the rate of construction of the 
project. Inasmuch as additional electric generating capacity and transportation 
facilities are urgently needed, the question of whether the manpower is used o1 
the project or to construct alternate facilities is relatively unimportant. Less 
skilled manpower is needed in building the St. Lawrence project than equivalent 
rail and steam generating facilities, and all the other alternatives that would have 
to be provided. 

Construction time 

The time of construction for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is 
estimated at 5 vears. Under forced conditions the project could be completed 
in 4 vears. Some power from the project could be made available in 30 to 36 
months. 

The fact that the project will require 4 to 4 vears to complete is no drawback to 
the construction of the project during the present mobilization period. Probab!y 
the most urgent defense reason for building the project now is to make Labrador 
ore available to our inland steel mills via an inexpensive and relatively safe route 
As Labrador ore itself will not be avilable until the end of 1955, the 4- to 5-vear 
construction period for the seaway is immaterial. To bring Labrador ore down to 
the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, a 360-mile railroad must be laid from the ore deposits 
to the Gulf. This railroad is expected to be finished by the end of 1955. 


Ill. WHAT IS THE INFLATIONARY EFFECT OF CONSTRUCTINE THE stl 
SEAWAY 


Defense spending is necessarily inflationary Thousands of workers and vast 
quantities of steel, aluminum, and other vital materials must be diverted to the 
mobilization effort Less goods are produced for civiliar consumption \lore 
monev is available. The result is inflation, 

Thus, spending money for ships, planes, guns, and bombs, and for essential 
capital improvements—aluminum and steel expansion, rail facilities, electric 
power plants, the St. Lawrence project—produces an inflationary effect. 

This cannot be avoided. Arms must be provided. Capital improvements 
must be made. We must build up our military forces, and we must at the same 
time increase the basic strength of our economy. 

Since the alternate transportation and power facilities which will be required 
if the St. Lawrence project is not constructed will be more costly in terms of man 
power and materials per unit of service, it is a logical assumption that they will 
also be more costly in terms of dollars. It would appear obvious that the St 
Lawrence project, as the more economical, will be less inflationary in its effect 
than will anv of the inescapable alternatives, 


WILI rHE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT BI A BURDEN ON TAXPAYERS? 


The only question which arises is whether the taxpayer will be better off if 
private interests develop the more costly alternatives than if the Government 
finances the less expensive St. Lawrence seaway and power development on a 
self-liquidating basis. 


Selfsliquidating project 

As the proposed St. Lawrence legislation, now being considered by Congress, 
provides for both the power and navigation phases of the development to be 
completely self-liquidating, the project will not be a burden upon American tax- 
payers, 

Self-liquidation, of course, will depend upon the cost of the project and the 
returns from waterway tolls and power revenues, which are expected to repay all 
costs, 

The total cost of the seaway and power project to Canda and the United 
States will be $818 million, according to February 1951 estimates of the Army 
engineers. The United States’ share is put at 8566 million—-$374 million for the 
waterway, and $192 million for the United States’ half of the power facilities. 

Present plans call for the turning over of the United States’ share of the power 
project to the State of New York, upon the payment of the costs allocated to 
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power by that State to the Federal Government. No difficulty is anticipated ji 
obtaining sufficient power revenues to allow repayment, since St. Lawrence powe: 
can be delivered for half the cost of power generated by modern steam-electri: 
plants in the area, according to Federal Power Commission studies. 

The investment in the seaway which must be repaid includes not only the $374 
million to be spent by the United States, but also the amount which will be con 
tributed by Canada. The total cost of remaining work necessary on the water 
way is approximately $433 million for the two countries. 

To repay this investment over a 50-year period, and to cover all other costs, 
including interest at 2% percent during construction, interest at 24% pereent dur- 
ing amortization, and all operating, maintenance, and repair expenses, the Army 
engineers estimate that toll revenues of $20,360,000 annually will be needed. 

Minimum estimates of traffic on the seaway indicate that a movement of 45 
to 50 million tons of iron ore, coal, grain, petroleum, wood pulp, and miscellane 
ous general cargo can be expected. Toll revenues from such traffic should amount 
to between $25 million and $27 million, more than sufficient to cover the $20.4 
million annual charge. Iron-ore traffic alone will provide sufficient revenues to 
pay over half of the annual charge. * 

The Department of Commerce estimates 57 to 84 million tons of traffic avail- 
able for the seaway, with toll revenues from $36 million to $48 million a year 
These Commerce Department studies prove there will be ample traffie for the 
seaway. 

However, the practical capacity of the locks on the waterway will limit traffic 
to around 45 to 50 million tons a year until larger, more economical vessels re 
place smaller boats now in operation. As average loading per vessel increases, 
the practical capacity of the seaway will be raised correspondingly. With aver- 
age loadings of 10,500 tons, the practical capacity of the seaway will be 60,600,000 
tons annually. A 10,500-ton average loading per vessel is a reasonable predic 
tion for the not-too-distant future, since new ore boats to carry Labrador ore 
will load in excess of 20,000 tons per vessel. Hence, with the availability of 
traflic as indicated by the Commerce Department studies, there is no doubt that 
the seaway will be fully utilized and there will be enough revenue to pay all ex- 
penses, interest, and retire the original investment. 

As to the likelihood of the project’s achieving self-liquidation, Charles Wilson 
stated on February 21, 1951, before the House Public Works Committee: “‘This 
project is good enough that, with the tolls and if the power was sold at a reason- 
able price both in Canada and the United States, it could pay out. And I would 
not mind trying it. That is how good I think it is.” 

Moreover, if the St. Lawrence project is not undertaken, and the necessary 
alternate power and transportation facilities are provided, it’s a good bet that 
the taxpayers will pay for them in a relatively short period, through accel- 
erated amortization of capital costs allowed for tax purposes in the case of 
defense plants. 

The St. Lawrence project will affect the taxpayers less because (a) it will cost 
less; (b) it will be self-liquidating through toll charges and power revenues; and 
(c) the taxpayer will pay for alternate facilities through aecelerated tax deprecia- 
tion. 

Highe r steel prices 

It is likely that Government spending will be increased rather than reduced 
if the St. Lawrence project is not constructed. 

Steel produced in the Great Lakes region will eventually cost several dollars a 
ton more. On March 2, 1951, Norman W. Foy, of Republic Steel Corp., indicated 
this direct relationship of the seaway to the cost of producing steel. Mr. Foy 
said: “If we have to bring Labrador ore down to our blast furnaces by a more 
expensive route we will do it, to the extent it is feasible, because the country is 
demanding steel. But we are concerned about costs and feasibility, as all of us 
should be, in these critical and inflationary times. Higher ore costs and resultant 
higher steel costs would ultimately be reflected in higher costs for industry and 
consumers alike.” 

The Government will be using and paying for much of this higher-priced ste: 
for defense mobilization. 

Railroads will use this higher-priced steel for maintaining and expanding their 
facilities, and, in turn, will pass on the higher costs to the Government and to 
other shippers. 


Grain shipments more expensive 


Vast quantities of grain and other agricultural products will have to be exported 
to our allies in Europe. If the seaway is not built, the Government will have to 
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pay from 5 to 10 cents a bushel more for transporting agricultural products from 
our midwestern farms, 

Without the St. Lawrence project, Government subsidies to pay for the high 
ost of power used to produce aluminum may well be necessary. The classic 
example of this is the existing 6 cents a pound premium that the United States 
; paying Alcoa for producing aluminum at its recently reactivated aluminum 
lant at Massena, N. Y. This subsidy is to compensate for the high cost of the 
ower which has to be used to supply the plant. It is ironic that Massena is 

proposed site for the St. Lawrence power development. The St. Lawrence 
evelopment will provide 13 billion kilowatt-hours annually of the cheapest pos- 
ble power because of the extraordinary vear-round flow of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

eased shipbuilding costs 

The experience in World War II with the Great Lakes shipyards will no doubt 

repeated if the St. Lawrence project is again blocked. Ships will be > partially 

I astructed, in the Great Lakes near the large steel and fabricating centers, and 

n floated by means of pontoons down the Mississippi to tidewate r saite, where 

» superstructure will be added. Many thousands of tons of steel necessary to 

mplete the job will have to be trans ported long distances by rail or barge; and 

country will be forced to pay for this uneconomical method of shipbuilding 

Or, new shipbuilding vards may have to be constructed on the e xpos d coast 

es, as they were during the last war. This would involve not only the building 

e shipyards and the transporting of vast quantities of materials from their 

land sources, but would also necessitate the expansion of the supporting activi- 

schools, housing developments, and the like—all of which must be paid for 
the Government. 

The conclusion must be reached that the development of the St. Lawrence 
eaway and power project will have a lesser effect upon the taxpayer than will the 
mstruction of alternate facilities, which will be required if the project is not 

lertaken. 


fies 


nmary 
By way of summary, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is a necessary 
se project. We cannot afford not to construct it, since alternate facilities 

» provide equivalent power and transportation will be far more costly in terms 

manpower, critical materials, and dollars 

The CHarrMAN. Our next witness is Mr. William F. Giesen, 
reneral manager of the Maritime Association of the port of New 
York. Before you start reading vour statement, Mr. Giesen, I 
would like to say that 1 knew Mr. Giesen before he knew himself. 

Mr. Giesen’s father has been my architect and engineer and con- 
truction adviser for a great many vears and I have a great deal of 
respect for young Mr. Giesen, both with regard to his ability as an 
attorney and his ability as a man who is familiar with the whole 
situation concerning the city of New York. 

Mr. Giesen, you may make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. GIESEN, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
THE MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Gresen. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, IT am 
epresenting the Maritime Association of the Port of New York. 
\lany of the things I have in my prepared statement are just slightly 
epetitious of some of the statements made by Mr. Bailey, but it is 

comparatively short statement and I am sure it will not burden 
ou too much, 

One other thing that does not appear in the statement is a small 
ortion of my background, which I think should be known so as to 
iclp throw some light on the statements we make. I would like to 
point out the fact that I have served for approximately 5 years as 
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special agent in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. I was prin 
cipally assigned to Communist espionage matters and some of thi 
views expressed here reflect parts of that experience. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York is a membe: 
ship association of approximately 1,400 persons engaged in one form 
or another in the maritime industry. Our organization has been in 
existence since 1873. Over 90 steamship companies are members 
These companies include a very large percentage of the major steam 
ship operators doing business in the United States today. 

As a group of this nature, we are strenuously opposed to the St 
Lawrence project. 

A wealth of material has been recorded over the past 30 years in 
connection with this highly controversial project. Many of th 
arguments made, both for and against the St. Lawrence seaway ar 
tainted with what might be styled selfish reasoning. The desire for 
sectional development, individual business promotion, and politica! 
expediency are basic interests which easily could be the compelling 
motive for many individuals taking their position either for the 
seaway or against it. 

During the past year or so, it has become increasingly apparent 
that forces exist in the world which threaten our American way o! 
life. Faced with this realization, the question of whether or not to 
build the seaway can only be answered by a decision of whether it 
would be good or bad for our Nation as a whole. In presenting our 
views today, vou may be sure that the underlying and sincere motive 
is to give this committee the benefit of the thinking and opinion of 
substantial maritime people who have considered the question in this 
light. 

We are firmly convinced that the virtual outmoding of over 90 
percent of American-flag vessels, so far as use in what has been styled 
“a new sea front,” is unsound from an economical, practical and 
national defense standpoint. In this connection, the facts appear to 
be as follows: 

Approximately 90 percent of existing American-flag vessels could 
not use a 27-foot channel when fully loaded, even it it were desirabli 
to do so, because of the excessive draft of the vessels. This fact is 
not subject to controversy. 

The controversy in this connection is whether or not an economica! 
operation could be pursued despite the fact that fully loaded vessels 
could not use the seaway. 

It has been alleged that many ships can be operated profitably at a 
75 percent capacity average over a period of a year. If it is true that 
a profitable operation can be planned with a vearly average of 
percent capacity, this is a far ery from knowing in advance that 75 
percent represents a ship’s top capacity if the vessel’s operation is 
planned for use in the contemplated seaway. An average can only be 
obtained by an averaging process. When 75 percent capacity is the 
limit, maintaining it as an average is manifestly an impossibility 
Shallow-draft foreign vessels could operate with 100 percent capacities 
These vessels are and would be in competition with American-flag 
vessels. This tremendous advantage, coupled with existing foreign 
cost advantages, cannot be overlooked from a competitive standpoint 

Commodore Robert C. Lee, executive vice president of Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Ine., recently stated the steamship operators’ 
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view on this topic at a meeting held in New York City on February 
297, 1951. After mentioning the admitted fact that 90 percent of 
American-flag vessels could not operate fully loaded in a 27-foot 
channe!, Commodore Lee said: 

The suggestion has been made that a greater number of American-flag ships 
ould use the seawavy if they were only partially loaded. Sometimes ships are re 
quired, by reason of schedule to sail although they are not fully loaded, but no 
operator, American or foreign, would find it economically feasible to be forced 
to accept the fact that all his ships must sail all the time ouly partially loaded. 

The considered opinion of steamship operators in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway ts available to this committee in the form of 
the answers obtained by the late Senator Josiah W. Bailey when he 
requested the views of steamship companies in 1946. Thirty-two 
companies answered this inquiry, 30 said they were opposed, 1 ex- 
pressed a neutral position, and | was for the seaway. A review of the 
reasoning contained in these letters published in the Congressional! 
Record in 1947 will disclose that a channel! of greater depth than 27 
feet would not cure the basie defects of the project. Navigational 
hazards in the tortuous route of approximately 2,200 miles from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to Chicago or Duluth are so great, despite 
adequate channel depths, that most operators would not assume the 
risk. It must be remembered that this voyage covers many miles 
cut through solid granite, where high wind and blanketing fog fre- 
quently prevail and where anchorage may be impossible. The possi- 
bility of a large oceangoing vessel getting out of the channel and be- 
coming severely damaged is a danger that ts constant!y present. 

The records of Congress are replete with evidence of the efforts of 
this Nation to maintain an adequate American merchant marine. 
Billions of dollars have been spent in this endeavor, based on the 
firm and sound conviction that our ships are indispensable to our 
Nation, commercially and from the standpoint of maintaining an 
adequate defense. Despite all of our Nation’s best efforts to comply 
with the dictates of these convictions, serious consideration is now 
being given to a project which might well be a mortal blow to a large 
portion of previous planning and spending. 

Our people just cannot subscribe to the belief that any scheme that 
even remotely threatens to outmode 90 percent of our merchant marine 
serves the best interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Probably the most noncontroversial fact forming a basic reason 
for opponents to the seaway being so firmly convinced of their views is 
the undeniable fact that ice would stop all operation of this transporta- 
tion facility for about 5 months out of each vear. 

Many estimates have been made dealing with the amount of cargo 
that would move on the seaway once it was constructed. It is 
extremely doubtful that anyone can accurately guess what these 
results would be. It appears evident that the seaway, in itself, would 
either be a huge success or a terrible failure. We respectfully submit 
that the end result would be disastrous in either event. A vast 
tonnage of cargo diverted from trade channels now in use may be 
carried on the seaway during the 7 months of a year in which it could 
be used. In this event, many existing transportation facilities, which 
require a 12-month-a-year operating potential, would be inescapably 
foreed into curtailed activity and in some cases might well be forced 
into complete abandonment. 
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The untold billions of dollars that have already been investe 
would largely go to waste. When demands were made on these existing 
facilities during the winter months, it is possible that, from a practica 
standpoint, they may no longer be in existence. The labor facilitic 
and the executive know-how that has brought this country throug! 
every war successfully would have been displaced. In sum an 
substance, if the seaway as such were a huge success, the economi 
upheaval would be catastrophic. 

Taking the other view of the unknown factor—that is the traffic 
potential of the seaway—we face these prospects: If the traffir 
resulting from the completion of the project is not materially increased 
over the traffic presently handled in the existing 14-foot eanals con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the sea, the vast expenditure of capita! 
made on the project would tn itself be a complete waste. The effects o| 
labor and skilled and technical manpower would go for naught. This 
waste would take place at a time when our labor supply and capita! 
are already being strained. 

We just cannot believe that any scheme that has a 7-month-a-yvea! 
top operating potential and that even remotely threatens to ruin our 
existing transportation facilities serving us regularly 12 months out of 
the year can be in the best interests of the Nation as a whole. Nor 
can we believe that the investment of millions of dollars on a project 
that will make hungry demands on manpower and technical skill and 
which may well prove to be a dismal failure is in the best interests 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Many cost estimates for building the project have been prepared 
over the past 30 years. The truth in this respect appears to be that 
the total cost of a 27-foot channel, including harbor developments 
that would be necessary at Great Lakes ports, would be well in excess 
of a billion dollars. Deeper channel cost estimates rise geometrically 
with each additional foot of planned depth. It is known that the best 
estimates made on projects of this nature in the past fell far short of 
what the actual expenditure turned out to be. 

In connection with the cost factor, which in any event is extremely 
high, a possible and probable plan of the forces that seek our destruc- 
tion must also be considered. An economic plan to destroy our way of 
life may well be in the working at this moment. The plan of commu- 
nism to first sow seeds of discontent among the populace of its victims 
is well known. Many good and sound-thinking Americans believ« 
that the spending which our Nation has been forced into is the initial 
stage of a formula designed to destroy us. Concededly we must spend 
billions of dollars to prepare our defense, but surely when billions are 
spent they should be spent on projects, materials, and supplies with 
no doubtful usefulness. An expenditure of the sum required for this 
project could well afford to taake enemy planners gloat at the success 
of their economic warfare. 

Great emphasis has been placed on the extreme necessity for the 
seaway at this time as a means of transporting Labrador ore supplies 
to the industrial heart of the country. If the honest fact is that this 
transportation route is indispensable for a continuing ore supply, the 
United States is indeed in a sorry predicament. Our conviction is that 
ore-supply prospects are not nearly so gloomy. Vast quantities of 
domestic high-grade ore undoubtedly exist undiscovered. Previous 
experience has shown that a certain amount of new discovery is made 
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with every ton mined, The importation of foreign ore from sources 
other than Labrador, a supply which needs no investment in a billion- 
dollar seaway, is most promising. 

The Labrador supply can undoubtedly be imported by extended 
rail service, by the existing canals, and by vessels traveling inter- 
coastally. Most important, however, is the fact that the development 
of processing methods for our own domestic taconite would give us an 
almost inexhaustible supply of ore. This would place us in the posi- 
tion of having a sufficient American supply for any eventuality. 

In addition to the tremendous cost of the project, which is at best of 
doubtful necessity, other factors should be considered in the light of 
possible enemy planning. 

More than 1,000 miles of the project lie exclusively within the 
confines of a foreign country. In facet no portion of the entire 2,200 
miles is exclusively within our domain. The entrance, which is the 
pivotal portion and key to any waterway or harbor, is located hundreds 
of miles from our land. A single act of sabotage, or a single bomb 
dropped by an enemy plane, would completely jam the entire water- 
way for an inestimable length of time. The air approaches to the 
project on the shortest route between us and what we perceive to be 
our most potential enemy lie exclusively over largely isolated foreign 
lands. If we were to become engaged in open warfare, the task of 
guarding and protecting this waterway would be monumental and 
probably impossible. 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that we just cannot believe 
that the expenditure of over a billion dollars on this seaway can be in 
the best interests of our national defense and of the Nation as a whole; 
when the project is at best of doubtful necessity; when enemy plan- 
ners may be engaged in a concerted effort to strain our economy and 
billions must be spent on other defense measures; when the project 
is almost exclusively located within the confines of a foreign country ; 
and when it so clearly would be an easy prey to saboteurs and enemy 
action and is almost incapable ef adequate defense. 

The Caaroman. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnik. J will vield, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Giesen, 1 take it from your statement, par- 
ticularly on page 6, that you are of the opinion that whatever ore 
we need in this country we can get from foreign countries? 

Mr. Girsen. No. We are also of the opinion, Mr. Dondero, that 
it possibly could be transported from Labrador, if necessary, by 
extended rail service, or by intercoastal service. 

Mr. Donprro. Did vou hear the testimony of the ore people which 
was given to us on that point? 

Mr. Giesen. No, sir; 1 did not. IT read portions of that testimony. 

Mr. Donprro. It is a very limited amount they could bring in 
over the 14-foot channel and existing facilities. In fact, L think from 
3 to 5 million tons was their limit. 

Mr. Giesen. | thought there was something in the record contem- 
plating an extended rail service. 

Mr. Donprero. You mean, we would have to build more railroads 
to do it? 
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Mr. Gresen. Yes, sir. The theory being that rail facilities would 
be less difficult to develop and probably much more easy to rebuild 
and refurnish in case of-any enemy action. 

Mr. DonprrRo. What answer would you like to give to this com- 
mittee on this fact, which L think nobody controverts? That is, that 
the steel companies of this country are searching this globe for new 
deposits of iron ore. Why are they doing it? 

Mr. Giesen. | think thai is very true. I agree with that. 

Mr. Donprero. Why are they going outside coniinenial United 
Siates if we have all the ore we need here? 

Mr. Gresen. I do not say and I am not of the opinion we do have 
all of the ore we need here. And, incidentally, Tam not an ore experi. 
Whai we have reciied here is whai we claimed on the facis we know. 

Mr. Donprro. I would noi have touched on thai excepi you 
touched on ihe quesiion of ore, which I thought made you a legitimate 
iarget for that quesiion. 

Mr. Giesen. | qualify whai I say by saying I am not an ore or sicel 
experi, bui our people feel this way from all ihe evidence we have 
before us, in the light of written siatemenis and tesiimony which has 
been previously adduced. We have read and believe thai there are 
inestimable supplies of taconite ore which probably could be processed 
in such a manner as to give ithe couniry an inexhaustible supply of 
domestic ore. From what we have read we feel there are avenues of 
other supplies, from Venezuela and other countries, which are available 
to us, outside of Labrador. 

Mr. Donprro. One more question. I think I understand your 
statement correcily to be you doubt that commerce would use this 
seaway if 1 were built at ihe 27-foot depih. 

Mr. Girsen. What we say on thai, Mr. Dondero, is thai one of iwo 
things would happen if the seaway were built. 

One, say the grandiose esiimaies of the proponents who feel the 
seaway is necessary for furiher commerce development, would be 
realized. In thai event we feel thati-ithe diversions of cargoes which 
would iake place, if thai were the result, would be sufficient to disrupt 
our normal economy and to disrupt our stable transporiaiion facilities 
as they exist now. We do not know, and my statement so says, 
whether those estimaies would be reached. We iake no position on 
what esiimaies would be reached, but either thai would be irue or 
there would not be a material increase of any cargoes by deepening the 
channel from 14 feet io 27 feet. In that eveni, we say then we would 
have wasied the money spent in building the 27-foot seaway. 

Mr. Donprro. I would like to discuss your statement on page 5 
where you said something about it threatening to ruin our existing 
transportation facilities. You do not want to say to this cominiitee 
in one breath, do you, that the commerce would not use it, and then 
say in the next breath that ii would threaten with ruin the transporta- 
iion facilities that now exist? 

Mr. Gresen. | say on page 4, Mr. Dondero, that “‘many estimates 
have been made dealing with the amouni of cargo that would move on 
the seaway, once it was consirucied. It is extremely doubtful that 
anyone can accurately guess what these resulis would be.” I cer- 
iainly do not know whai it would be. “It appears evident that the 
seaway, in itself, would either be a huge success or a terrible failure.” 
Our position is that in either event it would be bad for the Nation. 
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Mr. Donpero. Of course, vou are basing that on the commerce as 

it exists today, with no hope that it will ever expand or increase. Do 
you take that position? 
" Mr. Gresen. We feel there may be a certain amount of expansion. 
That is true. But we feel if the large estimates of commerce that it has 
been estimated by those who think they know what the seaway would 
carry are realized, that the great bulk of that commerce would take 
place as a result of diversion from existing facilities. 

Mr. Donnrro. You take about the same position as the other 
witness here this morning, Mr. Bailey, to the effect that this would 
open up too much of a channel for foreign ships to use and not enough 
for American ships? 

Mr. Giksen. We take that position. 

Mr. Donpero. | happen to be a Republican but on two different 
occasions | voted for an extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement, 
which I suppose stands as the basis for the encouragement of foreign 
trade with the foreign peoples of the world. Maybe I made a mistake 
in doing it but | thought I did it for the best interests of the country. 
What do you say as to that? Should we encourage reciprocity with 
foreign countries with this foreign trade by encouraging their ships to 
trade with us, and especially with the interior of our country? 

Mr. Girsen. | would not wish at this point to take a position on 
reciprocal trade agreements, or whether our people would stand for 
encouraging them or not. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Donprro. Certainly. 

Mr. Gresen. It is no part of what I prepared. 

Mr. McGrecor. | believe most of us believe in reciprocity, and 
from listening to the testimony of the witness | think he does too, but 
we certainly do not want to crucify the American workers and 
American industry. If we have to make a choice between foreign 
and American most of us would take the American. We believe 
in reciprocity but we want it to be reciprocal and not one-sided—not 
to allow to be brought into the United States all the products of the 
European nations in competition with the American worker and 
American industry, products produced at low wages and at a living 
standard far below ours. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fallon, 

Mr. Fation. I have just one observation. Mr. Giesen, vou say in 
vour statement that if this seaway carries the estimated traffic that 
some people say it will, it would be detrimental to existing facilities 

Mr. Gresen. Yes, Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Farton. It would be detrimental to them 12 months of the 
vear. You also savy if it does not reach vour estimates of traffic it is 
going to be a failure. So, it is a two-edged sword, is it not?) No matter 
which way vou hit, it euts. Is that right? 

Mr. Gresen. That is the wav we feel. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask one question 
of Mr. Giesen. | observe in your statement that you made no ref- 
erence to the power project portion of the St. Lawrence seaway. Are 
you opposed to the construction of the power portion of the project 
as a resident of the State of New York? 
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Mr. Giesen. In answering that question may I say that our peopl: 
and the people I represent here today take no position with respect 
to the power project. We, I think, are similar to Mr. Bailey, th 
previous witness, in that respect. I am here principally on behal! 
of maritime interests and we take no particular position with respect 
to power. 

Mr. Larcaps. Personally, as a resident of the State of New York 
do you not think it would be a good thing to utilize these tremendous 
power potentialities by making them available to the State of New 
York and other portions of the United States additional electrical 
energy? 

Mr. Giesen. If you ask me that as an individual as distinguished 
from my position today and as a resident of New York I would 
assume it would be a good thing. But I also understand—and I am 
not an expert in that phase of the project—that the power aspects 
could be developed independently of the seaway. But I give you that 
answer as an individual and not in connection with the interests that 
I represent. 

Mr. Larcapr. Well, that is true. The power proposed in the 
project could be developed independently, but it happens to be a 
part of the project and is included in the bill. 

That is all. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. Mr. 
Giesen, What, in your opinion, would be the effect of the St. Lawrence 
seaway in diverting traffic from the port of New York? 

Mr. Giesen. As I say in my statement, Mr. Blatnik, there have 
been all kinds of estimates made. I don’t think anybody really knows 
that, and I certainly don’t know it. I don’t think that the answer to 
that is known. I think that the result would only been seen if and 
when the seaway were constructed. 

Mr. Buarnik. You state that only 10 percent of existing American- 
flag vessels could use the 27-foot channel when fully loaded. 

Mr. Gresen. When fully loaded. 

Mr. Buarnikx. Could you give us an estimate of what that would 
be in dead-weight tons? 

Mr. Girsen. Well, I take that statement as a noncontroversial 
statement by all previous shipping authority. Talking about the 
draft of the vessels, my understanding is that 90 percent of American 
vessels, when fully loaded, draw more than the water that would be 
present in the 27-foot seaway and permit them to sail fully loaded. 

Mr. Buiarnix. Do you not agree that making accessible the heart 
of this great continent to at least 10 percent of our American-flag 
vessels would contribute substantially to commerce, both internal 
and foreign? 

Mr. Gresen. I do not believe that. 

Mr. Biarnik. Well, the Maritime Commission, for the vear 1948, 
in submitting testimony to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
testified that almost half of all of the world fleet would navigate the 
proposed 27-foot channel. 

One more question. The association of which you speak as com- 
prised of 90 steamship companies. Are they the owners of these 
steamships? 

Mr. Giesen. In some instances they are operators and in some 
instances they are owners. In other instances they are agents. But 
in the main they are steamship companies. 
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Mr. Buarnik. You state they are strenuously opposed to the St. 
Lawrence project. Would you be able to state the opinion or the 
disposition of the maritime workers on these same lines? 

Mr. Gresen. I would say that the workers disapproved of the 
project as well. 

Mr. Buarnik. Are the maritime workers on record at all, to your 
knowledge, as being in favor of the project? 

Mr. Gresen. Are you talking of the seamen or the harbor workers? 

Mr. Biarnik. [am talking about both the seamen and the workers. 

Mr. Gresen. | don’t know the position of the seamen, but | am 
sure that the longshoremen are opposed. | am _ positive of that, 
because they are local workers. I don’t know if it would make a 
terrible lot of difference to the seamen because they would sail the 
vessels no matter where they went. 

Mr. Buarnix. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Giesen. Mr. Harris 
has a statement he wishes to file with the committee. 


STATEMENT OF WINDER R. HARRIS, VICE PRESIDENT, SHIP- 
BUILDERS COUNSEL OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Mr. Harris. My name is Winder R. Harris. 1 am vice president 
of the Shipbuilders Council of America. | have a letter to the chair- 
man with an accompanying statement in opposition for which I have 
been asked to request permission from the committee to insert in the 
record in order to save time. 


Mr. Donprro. | am delighted to see our former colleague from 
Virginia before the committee this morning. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad to see all you gentlemen looking even 
younger than you did when | left. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 


SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 
CHaRLes A. BuceLey, 
( hairman, House (om mittee on Public iW ork Ss, 
House O flice Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear COoncRESSMAN: The Shipbuilders Council of America desires to submit 

» this committee a statement in opposition to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin project with the request that this letter and such accompanying statement 
be incorporated in the record of the hearings of this committee in connection with 
House Joint Resolution 3, Fightv-second Congress. 

This letter and the attached statement will be presented to vou for incorpora- 
on in the record of the hearings by Mr. W. K. Harris, vice president of the coun- 
il, at such time as vou may designate without taking up the time of the committee 
»read the statement into the record, if such a procedure meets with vour approval 
The incorporation of same in the record will indicate the position of the council 

opposition to House Joint Resolution 3 and other proposed similar or al 

slation, and the reasons therefor. Mr. Harris will provide the clerk 
ommittee with additional copies of this letter and the attached stat 
he use of the members of the committee. 

he attached statement was prepared in 1948, and transmitted ¢ 
28 of that vear to each Member of the Senate The reasons . 

Senate Joint Resolution 111, Eightieth Congress, at that time 
mpelling at this time in respeet to House Joint Resolution 3, 
ongress. Conditions have not changed sufficiently in the interve 


varrant any change in the position heretofore taken by the cou 
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However, it has been noted that, during the recent hearings, proponents of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project have repeatedly stressed the necessity for a pro 
tected waterway from Laborador to Great Lakes ports for the transportatio 
of iron ore as the compelling reason in the interest of national security for under 
taking this project at this time, and some brief comments on that phase of thi 
project appear to be in order to supplement the attached statement. 

This alleged necessity appears to have been based more on a superficial survey 
rather than a factual study as there are reasons which up to the present. tim 
apparently have been overlooked, but which definitely go far toward refuting 
this alleged necessity as vital to the national security. It is conceded that it is 
necessary to supplement existing production from the Mesabi Range to produc: 
the necessary ore to manufacture the steel estimated to be required and that 
transportation overseas from sources of supply in other countries may be vulne: 
able to submarine, air and surface attack in the event of war. The waterway 
itself likewise would be vulnerable to air attack or sabotage, if and when completed, 
and sole reliance upon it to transport additional iron ore might prove disastrous 

It certainly has not vet been demonstrated that there are insufficient sources of 
supply, utilizing transportation completely independent of the seaboard, and 
hence not as vulnerable, to provide the necessary production of iron ore. Such a 
demonstration is necessary to justify the allegation that the St. Lawrence water- 
way is vital to national security for the transportation of iron ore, and the pro- 
ponents to date have failed to make a case in this respect. 

There are listed below certain facts that at least raise serious doubt as to any 
need for the St. Lawrence waterway for the transportation of iron ore: 

1. There are foreign sources of supply for iron ore other than Labrador 
such as Cuba, Chile, Venezuela, and Liberia. All of these sources require trans- 
portation over vulnerable sea routes for the delivery of ore to the mills in case of 
case of war but no more vulnerable than sea routes for the transportation of 
equally essential oil. 

2. The Seaway cannot be anticipated as available for the transportation of 
Labrador ore to Great Lakes ports for a minimum of 5 vears and possibly longer, 
after tremendous expenditures and prodigal use of critical manpower and mate- 
rials, and even then on a purely seasonal basis, so that, in the meantime and for 
the purposes of the present emergency, other sources of ore for delivery to Great 
Lakes ports must either be developed or present sources expanded, 

3. Such additional sources and expansion of present sources, in addition to the 
present movement from the Mesabi Range, are under development. 

a) Substantial additional ore carrier tonnage for the Great Lakes is now under 
construction, both on the Great Lakes and on the Atlantic coast. 

(b) Development of processes for the utilization of taconite oves whieh are 
available in great quantity adjacent to the high grade ores of the Mesabi Range 
are well under way and even now pilot plants are in actual production. It is 
reasonable to assume that very substantial quantities of taconite concentrates will 
supplement the supply of domestie iron ore on the Great Lakes long before the 
St. Lawrence seaway can be completed. 

(©) The development of the Steep Roek Range in Ontario is also under way 
which will open up to Great Lakes transportation a high-grade iron ore reserve 
possibly even greater in its potentialties than the well-known Mesabi Range. 
These developments are located on established lines of communication, only 140 
miles via the Canadian Nationa! Railway from the Lake Superior ore loading 
docks at Port Arthur, Ontario, and thus readily accessible for water transport to 
lower lakes ports. 

(d) There has recently been announced the discovery of substantial iron ore 
deposits in Pennsylvania and active steps are under way to develop such sources 
of supply. 

In view of the foregoing, the allezed necessity for developing the St. Lawrence 
waterway as a means of transporting essential iron ore from Labrador to Great 
Lakes ports can hardly be considered as eompelling in the interest of national 
security in the immediate and near future, 

Respectfully yours, 
L. R. Sanrorp, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE SpreBvurLDERS CouNcIL OF AMERICA IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
Great Lakes-Str. LAwrReENcE Basin Prosect 


The shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries of the United States, together 
with the allied marine industries of this country, are sericusly concerned over the 
effect of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway upon their future. 
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In normal times, shipbuilding is largely dependent for its existence on contracts 
for the construction of merchant ships and ship repairing wholly upon the servicing 
of merchant ships. Neither of these industries, nor the equally important allied 
marine industries, can be sound, efficient and progressive without the existence 
of a healthy and sizable merchant marine, adequate for national security as well 
as for foreign and domestic trade. 

lwo world wars conclusively established the shipping industry as vital to the 
security of the Nation. Recent impartial and comprehensive studies have reached 
the unavoidable conclusion that active ship operating, shipbuilding, and ship- 
repairing industries must be maintained in normal times in order to be available 

n the event of national emergency. One of these studies was submitted jointly 
to the United States Navy and the United States Maritime Cornmission by the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard University in June 1945 
another to President Truman in November 1947, by an advisory committee on the 
merchant merine eppointed by him in March 1947. 

The present outlook for the shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry is not at 
all encouraging. The clean-up of its war program is complete {econversion 
of ships to peacetime types nears an end. The volume of repairs, always con- 
tingent upon the volume of American-flag shipping in service, coutinues its 
downward trend. Although a few new American-flag tanker contracts have 
recently been awarded, due to an acute world shortage of such tonnage, they are 
mostly of repetitive designs. American-flag cargo vessel, combinetion cargo- 
passenger vessel, and passenger-vessel construction is at a standstill. Trained 
technical staffs and skilled craftsmen of the shipyards are being dispersed. A 
Vital asset to national security is fast disappearing. 

Practically all merchant shipping companies, both oceangoing and Lakes, ar 
opposed to the seaway phase of the St. lawrence project, based upon its potential 
effect on their business. Any project which will adversely affect the merchant 
shipping industry will have a correspondingly bad effect upon the shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing industry. 

Vessels suitable for Great Lakes operation are not easily edapteble to ocean- 
going operation, and, while oceangoing vessels can operate on the Great Lakes, 
draft limitations make the success of that operation doubt ul. With the proposed 
27-foot depth, it has been frequently stated that the majority o° our oceangoing 
fleet could transit the seaway. So thev could, but not loaded deeper then a mani 
mam of 24 feet, which is substantially less than the load dra‘t of most of thet 
fleet. It is not economical or efficient Operation to sail vessels on less than their 
load draft. 

It also has been stated that some vessels can be completely loaded without 
being down to their load drafts, so they can, depending on the type of the vessel 
and of the cargo, but most cargo, whether bulk or package, is weight cargo rather 
than cubic cargo, in which event the draft controls the loading rather than the 
cubic capacity of the vessel. The present fleet of deep-draft American vessels in 
the foreign, coastwise and intercoastal trades, therefore, cannot be expected to 
itilize the proposed seaway to any great extent. The trend is toward larger, 
faster, and deeper-draft ships, the draft being limited as a rule by available depths 
of water in the ports of call. Such vessels cost less per ton of cargo capacity, 
both to build and to operate, and, in these days of high costs, particularly high 
labor costs, such lower cost per ton is imperative to enable continued profitable 
operation. To effectively use the proposed seaway, smaller, comparatively shallow 
draft vessels must be employed. Inasmuch as they could only operate in this 
service for 7 months a vear because of ice condition, they would have to be em- 
ploved in other services for the balance of the vear in direct competition with 
vessels regularly engaged in such other services, and thus would threaten the 
continued economic operation of such services. 

The undoubted result of the completion and operation of the seaway would be 
its use by small or medium size, comparatively light draft, foreign-flag tramp ships 
or even such ships in berth services, with which our ships cannot compete. Be- 
cause of the greater cost per deadweight ton and higher relative operating cost of 
smaller ships—it requires substantially the sane crew for a medium-size vesscl as 
for a much larzer one—ouly relatively cheap foreign construction costs and smaller 
foreign crews, at low-wage scales, can make the operation of such vessels economically 
feasible. The ultimate result of the injection of such foreign-flag vessels into 
foreign trade with Great Lakes ports via the St. Lawrence seaway in effect 
becomes a subsidization of foreign-flag services at the expense of the American tax- 
paver and to the detriment of American-flag services from coastal and gulf ports 
To the extent that the American coastal and gulf ports lose export and import 
business to forcign-flag ships operating to Great Lakes ports, and thus decrease 
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the demand for American-flag services out of those ports, the shipbuilding a: 
ship-repairing industries will suffer a loss of business due to both a decrease 
demand for new ships and a decreased volume of repairs. 

The effective use of even a 27-foot channel in the seaway would require not onl 
increased channel and harbor depths throughout the Great Lakes, but the probab! 
rebuilding of the dockage along these waterways. It is most doubtful that doc! 
originally installed for about a 20-foot draft would be safe with substantial! 
deepened channels. The cost of this project alone, aside from the seaway itsel! 
would be stupendous. 

The use of foreign-flag vessels in service to the Great Lakes would tend 
disrupt the delicately balanced transportation and economic strueture of thi 
Middle West. While it might facilitate to some extent direct exports, it could 
not do otherwise than lead to the dumping of foreign goods, produced with chea 
foreign labor, as imports on the doorsteps of American competitors with obvious 
results. 

It has been stated that the depletion of Lake Superior iron ores will eventual!) 
make necessary the importation of foreign ores from Labrador or elsewhere t: 
the lower Lakes. The interested companies have already refuted that conten 
tion. They have shown that the construction of the seaway would seriously 
interfere with the development of other methods of producing iron ore from 
domestic sources. If the steel industry should ever become dependent on the 
importation of foreign ore, the national security would be seriously threatened 
Irrespective of the vulnerability of the seaway, the outlet of the St. Lawrence to 
open sea is subject to possible blockade by surface and air attack, as well as by 
submarine. Also, it is located in another couatry with whom we have, of course 
the friendliest relations, but who can foresee the coinpelling factors of some futur: 
international situation. 

One of the justifieations alleged for the St. Lawrence seaway, based on national 
security, is provision for the construction and repair of oceangoing vessels in the 
relatively secure area of the Great Lakes. There is no sound basis for this allega 
tion. The Great Lakes area will undoubtedly be just as vulnerable in the event 
of enother war as the eosstal creas. The outlet from that ares via a seaway will 
be far more vulnerable in that it can be readily bloeked in mony places—locks 
and canals—by marine casualty, sabotage, or enemy action with a still further 
gauntlet of river, river mouth, and gulf to run before attaining the comparativ: 
safety of the open sea. Outbound oceangoing ships, new ships, and ships under 
construction could thus be bottled up for substantial periods when most needed, 
in addition to being icebound 5 months of the vear. The same comment applies- 
to the movement of military supplies and equipment from the interior to the sea 
board or abroad via the seaway. 

The time required to deliver and place in service a completed ship from a lake 
shipyard would be substantial when time is vital. For the same reason, it would 
not be practical or advisable to send oceangoing ships to lake repair vards for 
repairs, as it is imperative in wartime to get damaged ships in and out of repair 
yards and back into service as quickly as possible. 

There is no peacetime need for additional shipyards or repair yards in the 
Great Lakes area. Existing yards can handle all the normal lake ship construe 
tion and repair business, and the capacity of existing coastal yards is more than 
ample to handle any oceangoing business offered. To the extent that Great 
Lakes shipbuilding and ship repairing facilities are utilized for oceangoing vessels 
in peacetime, the coastal yards will suffer a loss of business they can ill afford 
Such a shift of business would be detrimental to national security as the avail- 
ability of the coastal yards in time of emergency is contingent upon their successful 
operation in peacetime. 

Additional facilities or new shipyards can be constructed on the coasts just as 
readily as on the Great Lakes. Potential shipbuilding personnel is more readily 
available on the coasts than on the Lakes and will not require such a substantial 
shift of personnel in the event of an emergency. Stand-by shipyards along the 

coasts are now laid up in mothball condition, available in the event of another 
emergency, 

Existing or potential Great Lakes shipyards can best be utilized in another 
emergency for constructing the smaller types of merchant and naval vessels which 
can navigate to salt water through existing waterways as was done during World 
War II, leaving the construction of the larger vessels for the coastal vards. The 
mere fact that the outlet from the Great Lakes to seaboard is ice-bound and closed 
to navigation for 5 months each year, during which period no vessels of any 
size can move in or out, regardiess of the urgency, would make one reluctant to 
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construct a large-size vitally needed vessel in this area, even though all other 
factors were favorable. 

Another alleged justification is the establishment of a vital new line of com- 
nunication in the heart of the continent. As a matter of fact, the seaway will 
sot even establish a new means or line of communication and transportation 
tween the Great Lakes and the seaboard, but rather it will enlarge and supple- 
vent an already existing means by permitting the transit of larger, deeper draft 

vessels than can now use that means. It does not appear that there is any vital 
resent or prospective need for another waterway outlet from the Great Lakes 
or the Middle West to the seacoast. There are at present four different water 
utlets from that area, and no convincing evidence has been presented that these 
nitlets are not sufficient for the volume of trade likely 
resent or in the foreseeable future. 

Water traffic can move at present from the Great Lakes from Chicago on Lake 
Michigan down the drainage canal, the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to New 
Orleans. It can move at present from the Great Lakes, from Buffalo on Lake 
Erie or from Oswego on Lake Ontario, through the New York State Barge Canal 
to Albany and down the Hudson River to New York. It can move through 

e present St. Lawrence waterway to Montreal and Quebec down the St. Law- 
ence River to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and thence to the sea. In addition, 
vater traffic can move from the area, of which St. Paul and Minneapolis are the 

ub, down the Mississippi to New Orleans. It is quite true that each of these 
routes has its limitations as to size of vessel, depth of water and, in some cases, 
bridge clearances, but a substantial volume of traffic does move on all these 
routes at present and each could accommodate greater volumes if offered. 

Great Lakes shipping has always been considered a domestic trade. It does 
ot appear advisable to open up the Great Lakes to foreign-flag shipping to com- 
pete with American and Canadian ships any more than is the case at present. 
While, under existing law, foreign-flag ships cannot engage in carrving cargo from 
one American port to another, there is nothing to prevent a foreign-flag ship from 
ngaging in trade between American and foreign ports or even between American 
ind Canadian ports, both possibly located on the Great Lakes 

The navigational aspects of the seaway offer practical difficulties, even in the 
mited season of open navigation. There will be narrow, tortuous channels, with 
harp turns, some in rock cuts, often fog-bound. Anchorages would be difficult. 
Passing in single channels is hazardous, particularly for large vessels. These fae- 
rs will inevitably be reflected in high insurance rates. 

It is proposed to make the seaway self-liquidating by the imposition of tolls. 
The revenue produced would be contingent both on the volume of tonnage and 
the rate of assessment. The toll has not been fixed, but evidently cannot be 

ore than the traffic will bear. Such estimates of potential tonnage as have been 
nade appear at best optimistic. 

Iixperience with past projects of more or less similar character indicates that 
he ultimate actual cost of the project will far exceed the present estimated cost, 
f which this country assumes the major portion. It appears to be a fair con- 
lusion that any hope of a self-liquidating seaway is to a great extent wishful 
hinking and not predicated upon any reasonably sound basis. Failure to secure 

ifficient revenue from the imposition of tolls to provide for liquidation might 
entually lead to the imposition of tolls on existing domestic waterways to make 
p the deficit, and, perhaps, reverse the traditional policy of this country with 
respect to free waterways. 
The water-power potentialities of the project have been stressed as invaluable 
» the national securitv. While it is true that the canalization of sections of the 
Lawrence River lends it readily to the installation of hydraulic power plants, 
he development of water power is not dependent upon such canalization or upon 
development of a seaway. Adequate water-power projects along the St. 
Lawrence or elsewhere can well be developed independently of any seaway and 
it much less cost. Such projects can be made self-liquidating in fact, like water- 
wer installations already in existence. Also, they could be retained, in most 
es at least, under the sole control of the United States. It is most doubtful 
iat the added cost of a seaway project in conjunction with a water-power project 
iid ever be made self-liquidating, and such a project could never be retained 
der the sole control of this country. 
Aside from damage to the shipping, shipbuilding, and ship-repairing industries 
itlined herein, the effect upon the railroad transportation system of the country 


effect 


to move by water at 
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upon Atlantie and Gulf coast seaports, and the effect upon Great Lakes 
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shipping, middle western transportation and the general economic structure of 
that area would each individually warrant the rejection of 5. J. 111. 

Still another controlling reason for rejection is that such an additional financia 
burden should not be placed upon the national economy at this time in view, not 
only of the desirability of governmental economy, but also of the heavy burden 
imposed upon that cconomy and upon the American taxpayer by national security, 
Kuropean recovery, and other meritorious items. 

In the over-all national interest, therefore, S. J. 111 should be rejected as being 
detrimental both to American private enterprise and to the national economy 
The benefits of th» seaway, if any, would inure, not to the American people as a 
whole, but only to a small and more or less local portion of the people. The sea- 
way project is not only economically unsound but detrimental to American in 
dustry as a whole and to the shipbuilding and ship-repairing industries in 
particular. 

The Cuarrman. We will adjourn until 10° o'clock tomorrow 


morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a, m 


the following day, Tuesday, April 24, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, 1). ( 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The CaatrrmMan. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuartrmMan. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the record at this point a statement of opposition from 
Joseph P. Ryan, the president of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

The Cuarrman. If there is no objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., February 27, 1951. 
Mr. J. H. McGann, 
Clerk, House Public Works Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sin: Would like to have the following report printed in the records 
regarding the St. Lawrence seaway project: 

Once again the Congress will consider legislation regarding the St. Lawrence 
seaway, which has been rejected for many vears for the reason that it was felt 
unnecessary . 

I realize that new legislation on the subject is now pending and wish to voice 
the opposition of the organization that I represent. 

I have the honor of representing 80,000 longshoremen, members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, and we have opposed this project from the 
very beginning. The St. Lawrence seaway would bring diversion of trade from 
all ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This means that the longshoremen on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts will gain nothing from the seaway except unemploy- 
ment. 

The longshoremen will not be the only ones affected in the various ports by such 
a diversion of trade as: predicted by the St. Lawrence seaway proponents. The 
community welfare of these areas based upon the regular flow of commerce 
passing through the ports. In the New York area it has been reliably estimated 
that 1 out of every 10 persons gainfully employed in the area works in industries 
affected by shipping. The same ratio holds true of other ports, so it can be readily 
seen that widespread unemployment would be the result of the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

I, as international president, sincerely hope that you will give this important 
matter your consideration, and if same should come to a vote in this session of 
Congress that vou will weigh all the facts and the effects that such a project as the 
St. Lawrence seaway would have on the Nation. 

Thanking you for your cooperation and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserpH P. Ryan, 
International President. 


The Cuarrman. Before we start this meeting, I would like to say 
to the opponents and the proponents that it has been agreed by the 
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members of the Public Works Committee that after a period of 4 
hours and 40 minutes for the opposition we will then complete these 
hearings. However, Monday we will hold hearings for five Congress- 
men who have requested to be heard before this committee, and 
Tuesday we will go into executive session. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one further state- 
ment? Ido not believe it is quite all covered there. The committee's 
action to close the hearings on this subject at the end of 4 hours and 
40 minutes of testimony was subject to the completion of the testi 
mony of the witness then on the stand and subject to the proviso 
that any witness, either a proponent or an opponent, who has at that 
time a prepared statement that he wants to insert in the record in this 
case may do so. 

Am I correct in that now? 

The CHairman. That is, until the meeting adjourns. 

Mr. Picxerr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmman. After that any statement submitted will not x 
into the record but will go into the file of the Committee on Publi: 
Works. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Hedden, the director of port development 
of the Port of New York Authority. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, DIRECTOR OF PORT DE- 
VELOPMENT, THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, NEW YORK 
N. Y. 


Mr. Hepprex. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
hate to start with an apology. I had 50 copies of this statement on 
the train last night, and they have been lost. I have a plane coming 
with 50 more copies, but they are not here yet. In addition to th 
copy I have handed the reporter, I have two copies with me. 

What disposition would you like to make of them, Mr. Chairman’ 

The CuarrmMan. | think, if Mr. Hedden reads his statement and 
we pay attention to his reading, it will not be necessary to have copies 
at this time. 

Mr. Heppen. I am sorry, sir. I thought [ had them with me. 

My name is Walter P. Hedden. I represent the Port of New York 
Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. The Port of New 
York Authority is an agency of the States of New Jersey and New 
York, created in 1921 for the development of efficient transportation 
and terminal facilities and for the protection of the commerce of the 
port of New York district. This district, created by a treaty between 
the States with the consent of Congress, embraces the communities 
in and about New York harbor within about 25 miles of the Statue o! 
Liberty. 

Under the enabling acts, the authority is charged with the duty o 
intervening in proceedings affecting the commerce of the port. Tl» 
authority operates marine terminals, a grain elevator, freight te: 
minals, a bus terminal, airports, vehicular bridges and tunnels 
representing an investment of over $500,000,000. It is a self-sup 
porting agency, obtaining its revenue from charges to the users o 
its facilities and financing its improvements on its own credit. 

I have been associated with the port authority for 29 years, for tly 
past 9 years as director of port development, and previous theret: 
as chief of the bureau of commerce. My position is equivalent 
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that of a vice president in charge of over-all planning, with the 
responsibility of reporting to the management whether these termina! 
and transportation projects fill a public need and will be self-support- 
ing. Our projects have to stand on their own feet financially. We 
cannot ask the taxpayers to make up deficits. 

The affairs and policies of the Port of New York Authority are 
managed in behalf of the 2 States by 12 commissioners, 6 of whom 
are appointed by the Governor of each State. By resolutions 
adopted February 8, 1945, and again on March 9, 1950, the board of 
commissioners affirmed and reaffirmed its opposition to the seaway 
phase of the St. Lawrence project without expressing any opinion as 
to the electric-power features thereof. I have been directed to 
present this viewpoint and the data upon which it rests to your 
honorable committee. 

Since I have appeared before the committees of both House and 
Senate on this subject on several occasions in the past, my te stimony 
today will be confined largely to new facts and developments which 
have emerged in the past vear or two and rebuttal of certain testimony 
presented heretofore to your committee by proponents of the seaway. 

Wiyle the arguments pro and con for the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence waterway from Montreal to the head of the Lakes to 27 
feet or more have covered a wide range, there are only two new 
factual categories. One is the steadily rising cost of construction 
which makes the project even harder to justify than previously in 
terms of self-liquidation or national benefit. The other is the alleged 
necessity for the construction of this seaway to insure an sdisnuate 
supply of iron ore to the United States steel industry. Side by side 
with this argument that the seaway is needed to msure adequate 
iron ore supplies is the argument that influx of iron ore from Labrador, 
Venezuela, and other overseas sources will produce sufficient traffic 
to make the seaway self-supporting. I should like to address myself 
principally to these two topics. 

In my testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in 1947, I stated that our analysis of the navigation project alone 
entirely aside from the hydroelectric aspects of the project, showed 
that this would mean a cost of 20 to 25 million dollars per annum to 
the United States taxpayers in interest, amortization, operation, and 
maintenance. This was based upon a construction cost estimate of 
approximately $500,000,000, covering not only the International 
Rapids section but also the deepening of the connecting channels and 
Great Lakes harbors to a depth of 27 feet. 

The one sure fact since that time--1947-——is that the cost of con- 
struction has sharply advanced. 

I am aware of the fact that in the current hearings General Pick has 
presented a lesser estimate of construction cost for a 27-foot seaway 
and has estimated the annual carrying charge to the United States 
for navigational construction only at $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 per 
annum. After examining these latest estimates of the Chief of 
Kngineers, I cannot help but feel that they are wholly inadequate. 
The 27-foot project estimate of General Pick’s is only 2 percent higher 
than that of General Wheeler’s of 2; years ago. Meanwhile the index 
of heavy construction cost is up 14 percent as of December 1950 and 
\6 percent as of March 1951. The rising cost of construction has not 
been allowed for adequately in these most recent figures of the Corps 
of Engineers. 
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This situation can be more easily grasped by noting the trend of the 
Chief of Engineers’ estimates against the heavy construction cost 
index from 1941 to date. [have prepared an exhibit which shows this 
comparison. It is entitled ‘Suecessive St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Construction Cést Estimates Related to Rising Construction 
Cost.”’ 

In 1941 General Robins testified that the construction cost of the 
27-foot channel project was estimated at approximately $407 000,000. 
This was based upon an average index of heavy construction costs for 
the vears 1939-41. 

In 1947 General Wheeler, then Chief of Engineers, testified as to a 
new seaway cost estimate approximately 65 percent above the 194] 
figure. In the same period the index of heavy construction costs 
went up 62 percent. 

Notice that the estimates of 1947 were raised a trifle more than the 
general construction index, indicating a proper and conservative esti- 
mate on the part of the Chief of Engineers for 1947. 

In 1948 General Wheeler had a new estimate, 97 percent above the 
1941 figure. At the same time the construction cost index went up 
SS percent. 

Again General Wheeler was well above the index of construction 
costs in his allowance for rising costs. 

Note that up to this period the Chief of Engineers’ estimate always 
showed a percent Increase over the base estimate greater than the rise 
in the cost index. 

Now we have a new estimate from General Pick which is only 101 
percent higher than the base estimate of General Robins of 1941, 
whereas the construction cost index was up 114 percent as of December 
1950, the date of the Chief of Engineers’ estimate, and now is up 118 
percent above the 1941 level. 

If the Chief of Engineers’ latest cost estimate had followed the 
construction cost index, this time the current St. Lawrence project 
cost would be $887,000,000, or nearly 10 percent more than the figure 
presented. The estimates for deepening of lake harbors seem also 
to be extremely low. Furthermore, the continued discussion of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project at a 27-foot depth is extremely unrealistic 
particulatly for oceangoing ore ships, oil tankers, and modern-type 
American general cargo ships. 

The port authority is operating at the present time marine termi- 
nals mm New York Harbor, primarily used for the discharge of lumber 
petroleum, wood pulp, and similar cargo and for the loading of export 
grain. These are some of the commodities you have heard about as 
being potential for the St. Lawrence seaway. We have found it 
necessary to provide 33 to 35 feet at mean low water to handle these 
ships. In one or two cases, where the berths shoaled to less than 30 
feet, vessels touched bottom when moored at the berth. Ships under 
way, of course, need additional draft over those moored to berths 
Your committee is also aware that in fresh water a ship moves at 
deeper draft than in a salt-water channel. 

General Pick in his testrmony before the committee m April 1950 
suggested that the St. Lawrence seaway be increased to 30 feet 
General Fleming, of the United States Maritime Commission, noted 
that a 30- to 31-foot channel would be preferable for American ship- 
pmg, which would otherwise be required to operate with part loads. 
Your committee knows that every important seacoast harbor, melhud- 
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feet depth. The new oceangoing ships in these trades are built to 
operate economically on a 35-foot draft. 

An increase in the specifications for the St. Lawrence seaway from 
27- to 30-foot depth would increase construction cost by 50 percent 
and with the deepening of the lake harbors would entail an expendi- 
ture by the United States for seaway navigation construction of close 
to $1,000,000,000. This would mean an annual charge to the United 
States taxpayers in the magnitude of $45,000,000 a vear. 

If the depth specification was increased to 35 feet, the cost to the 
United States for seaway navigation construction would be 1‘ billion 
dollars at current prices. The annual burden to United States tax- 
pavers would be $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 per annum. 

What about iron ore and the other traffic expected to pay for the 
seaway in tolls? In 1941, when Government experts estimated the 
United States export-import traffic shift to the seaway at 4 million 
tons per annum, I went on record that our estimates were 5! million 
tons. 

I was higher than the Government experts at that time on my 
estimate on what would move on the seaway in export-import com- 
merce, 

Now I find that the United States Department of Commerce 
optimists are talking about 84 million tons of total export-import 
cargo for the St. Lawrence. Most of the veast in this picture arises 
from a new-born belief that the seaway will handle 30 to 37!) million 
tons of iron ore a year, and 6 to 20 million tons of oil in tankers. 
These two items together are supposed to produce 16 to 23 million 
dollars in revenue. 

Coupled with the idea that iron ore and petroleum are going to 
pay for the seaway, with a little grain and general cargo thrown in 
for good measure, is the contention that the seaway is going to save 
the iron and steel industry of the United States, and particularly of 
the Great Lakes region. The chief basis for this view is that the 
Lake Superior ores may be depleted in 20 years and that the St. 
Lawrence will be a life line to bring in sea-borne supplies to permit 
our national economy to survive. 

The fear is also expressed by some alarmists that without the St. 
Lawrence, the steel industry will have to migrate to the seaboard 
The facts do not support this view. Instead, it appears that the 
ore-producing fields in the United States and Canada in the Great 
Lakes region, as far as anybody is able to see, will be sufficiently 
abundant to take care of the needs of the iron and steel industry of 
that region for the next 80 vears. 

The real impetus to the St. Lawrence agitation is supplied by the 
owners of new, and as yet undeveloped, fields in Labrador and 
Quebec. They fear they cannot compete at lower lake ports without 
the benefit of a seaway. 

It is recognized by all who are familiar with the transportation 
cost structure that the breaking point on markets for iron ore is 
roughly in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh area. The testimony before your 
committee makes it clear that regardless of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
iron and steel mills east of Pittsburgh will be supplied more economi- 
cally by ore produced either in the eastern United States, or from 
eastern Canada and other overseas sources by a combination of ocean 
and rail movement through east coast ports. By the same token, the 
iron and steel centers of the Great Lakes (Chicago, Detroit, Youngs- 
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This situation can be more easily grasped by noting the trend of the 
Chief of Engineers’ estimates against the heavy construction cost 
index from 1941 to date. [have prepared an exhibit which shows this 
comparison. It is entitled “Successive St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Construction Cést Estimates Related to Rising Construction 
Cost.” 

In 1941 General Robins testified that the construction cost of the 
27-foot channel project was estimated at approximately $407 000,000. 
This was based upon an average index of heavy construction costs for 
the years 1939-41. 

In 1947 General Wheeler, then Chief of Engineers, testified as to a 
new seaway cost estimate approximately 65 percent above the 194] 
figure. In the same period the index of heavy construction costs 
went up 62 percent. 

Notice that the estimates of 1947 were raised a trifle more than the 
general construction index, indicating a proper and conservative esti- 
mate on the part of the Chief of Engineers for 1947. 

In 1948 General Wheeler had a new estimate, 97 percent above the 
1941 figure. At the same time the construction cost index went up 
SS percent. 

Again General Wheeler was well above the index of construction 
costs in his allowance for rising costs. 

Note that up to this period the Chief of Engineers’ estimate always 
showed a percent increase over the base estimate greater than the rise 
in the cost index. 

Now we have a new estimate from General Pick which is only 101 
percent higher than the base estimate of General Robins of 1941, 
whereas the construction cost index was up 114 percent as of December 
1950, the date of the Chief of Engineers’ estimate, and now is up 118 
percent above the 1941 level. 

If the Chief of Engineers’ latest cost estimate had followed the 
construction cost index, this time the current St. Lawrence project 
cost would be $887,000,000, or nearly 10 percent more than the figure 
presented. The estimates for deepening of lake harbors seem also 
to be extremely low. Furthermore, the continued discussion of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project at a 27-foot depth is extremely unrealistic, 
particulatly for oceangoing ore ships, oil tankers, and modern-type 
American general cargo ships. 

The port authority is operating at the present time marine termi- 
nals in New York Harbor, primarily used fer the discharge of lumber 
petroleum, wood pulp, and similar cargo and for the loading of export 
grain. These are some of the commodities vou have heard about as 
being potential for the St. Lawrence seaway. We have found it 
necessary to provide 33 to 35 feet at mean low water to handle these 
ships. In one or two cases, where the berths shoaled to less than 30 
feet, vessels touched bottom when moored at the berth. Ships under 
way, of course, need additional draft over those moored to berths. 
Your committee is also aware that in fresh water a ship moves at 
deeper draft than in a salt-water channel. 

General Pick in his testrmony before the committee m April 1950 
suggested that the St. Lawrence seaway be increased to 30 feet. 
General Fleming, of the United States Maritime Commission, noted 
that a 30- to 31-foot channel would be preferable for American ship- 
pig, which would otherwise be required to operate with part loads. 
Your committee knows that every important seacoast harbor, melud- 
ing those handling petroleum and ore ships, has channels of 34 to 35 
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feet depth. The new oceangoing ships in these trades are built to 
operate economically on a 35-foot draft. 

An increase in the specifications for the St. Lawrence seaway from 
27- to 30-foot depth would increase construction cost: by 50 percent 
and with the deepening of the lake harbors would entail an expendi- 
ture by the United States for seaway navigation construction of close 
to $1,000,000,000. This would mean an annual charge to the United 
States taxpavers in the magnitude of $45,000,000 a vear. 

If the depth specification was increased to 35 feet, the cost to the 
United States for seaway navigation construction would be 1, billion 
dollars at current prices. The annual burden to United States tax- 
pavers would be $65,000,000 to $70,000,000 per annum. 

What about iron ore and the other traffic expected to pay for the 
seaway in tolls? In 1941, when Government experts estimated the 
United States export-import traffie shift to the seaway at 4 million 
tons per annum, [ went on record that our estimates were 5's million 
tons. 

I was higher than the Government experts at that time on my 
estimate on what would move on the seaway in export-import com- 
merce. 

Now I find that the United States Department of Commerce 
optimists are talking about 84 million tons of total export-import 
cargo for the St. Lawrence e. Most of the veast in this picture arises 
from a new-born belief that the se away will handle 30 to 37! million 
tons of iron ore a vear, and 6 to 20 million tons of oil in tankers. 
These two items together are supposed to produce 16 to 23 million 
dollars in revenue. 

Coupled with the idea that tron ore and petroleum are going to 
pay for the seaway, with a little grain and general cargo thrown in 
for good measure, is the contention that the seaway is going to save 
the iron and steel industry of the United States, and particularly of 
the Great Lakes region. The chief basis for this view is that the 
Lake Superior ores may be depleted in 20 vears and that the St. 
Lawrence will be a life line to bring in sea-borne supplies to permit 
our national economy to survive. 

The fear is also expressed by some alarmists that without the St. 
Lawrence, the steel industry will have to migrate to the seaboard. 
The facts do not support this view. Instead, it appears that the 
ore-producing fields in the United States and Canada in the Great 
Lakes region, as far as anybody is able to see, will be sufficiently 
abundant to take care of the needs of the iron and steel industry of 
that region for the next 80 vears. 

The real impetus to the St. Lawrence agitation ts supplied by the 
owners of new, and as yet undeveloped, fields in Labrador and 
Quebec. They fear they cannot compete at lower lake ports without 
the benefit of a seaway. 

It is recognized by all who are familiar with the transportation 
cost structure that the breaking point on markets for iron ore is 
roughly in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh area. The testimony before your 
committee makes it clear that regardless of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
iron and steel mills east of Pittsburgh will be supplied more economi- 
cally by ore produced either in the eastern United States, or from 
eastern Canada and other overseas sources by a combination of ocean 
and rail movement through east coast ports. By the same token, the 
iron and steel centers of the Great Lakes (Chicago, Detroit, Youngs- 
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town, Cleveland, and Buffalo) will be supplied most economically by 
the Great Lakes ore fields. Recent developments indicate a continu- 
ing surplus ore production in the United States-Canada-Great Lakes 
area which will make it difficult economically for the Labrador ore 
producers to lay down their ore supplies in the lower Lakes market on 
a competitive basis. However, if the Labrador producers can per- 
suade someone to build the seaway, they may have a crack at these 
markets. 

A recent article in the February 1950 Journal of Metals, by T. W. 
Lippert, manager of publications for the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, states the issue that clearly. He says 
on page 9: 

Without the St. Lawrence seaway, the Labrador ore will likely not be competi- 
tive at most consuming centers with either other foreign ores or superior taconite 
concentrates. With the St. Lawrence seaway, this ore should have a comparative 
cost factor through the Cleveland area and down into Youngstown, 

I believe that Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s testimony in April 
1950 sums up this competitive situation in the same manner, whether 
he meant to or not. On page 15 of the hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 271 he said: 

With respect to the newly discovered ore deposits in Labrador, which are of 
the open-pit variety, the cost data which have been made available to the Depart- 
ment indicate that this ore can compete at Lake Erie ports with the existing high- 
grade low-cost Mesabi ores, provided that it ean be transported over the deep- 
water channel proposed in the seaway project. [Italics added.] 

The real pressure for the seaway is therefore to provide a market 
for Labrador ore in the Cleveland-Youngstown area, not to save the 
United States iron and steel industry from exhaustion of supplies. 

To support these statements I have made about iron ore, I should 
like to present to the committee an exhibit consisting of five pages 
compiled from the most recent and reliable sources available. 

I would like to show you the exhibit so that you will know what it 
looks like when you do get it. On the first page is a map, and behind 
it are four tables. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, the documents will be inserted 
in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Successive St. Lawrence seaway and power construction cost estimates related to 
rising construction cost (27-foot channel without lake harbors cost) 


Percentage increase 

i : : or 19 ase 

Engineering News over 1941 base 
record heavy - _ — — 


Hearings Witness Construe- | construction cost | «4, 
tion cost Chief of |, ’ 
index (as of date Engineers Construe- 
of estimate) cont esti- tion cost 
mate -| index 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, | General Robins. -'|$407, 336,000 | 247.0 (average 0 | 0 
H. R, 4927 (June 17, 1941, p. 1939-41). 
167). 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- | General Wheeler_ 674,707,000 | 400.0 (May 1947) 65.6 | 61.9 
mittee (June 13, 1947). 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- |__._.do___.___- 802, 000,000 | 464.8 (July 1948) _! 06.9 88. 2 
mittee (1948). 
House Public Works Committee, | General Pick 818, 063,000 | 528.7 (December 100.8 | 114.0 
H. J. Res, 271 (Feb. 26, 1951). | 1950). | 
Current price level (March 1951) _|_....--- ‘ ’ ies i 537.9! a | 117.7 


! If the 1941 cost estimate were increased by the construction index, the present cost of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project should approximate $887,000,000 or nearly $70,000,000 more than General Pick’'s latest 
estimate. 
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1960 estimated supplies of tron ore 
Lake district, United States and Canada: Gross tons 
Mesabi, regular and beneficiated, open pit 40, 000, 000 
Mesabi, regular and beneficiated, underground 5, 000, 000 
Mesabi, magnetic taconite concentrate 10, 000, 000 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and other Minnesota ranges 20, 300, 000 
Michipicoten , 000, 000 
Steep Rock 15, 000, 000 


Subtotal 91, 300, 000 


Eastern United States and imports: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania », 000, 000 
Labrador , 000, 000 
Venezuela , 000, 000 
Others , 000, 000 


Subtotal 000, 000 
Southern and western United States 3, 500, 000 


Total 3, S00, 000 


Sources: Present and Prospective Sources of Supply of Steelmaking Raw Materials; Henning and Braund 
American lron and Steel Institute; May 24-25, 1950. Steep Roek—Letter from Cyrus Eaton to chairman, 
House Publie Works Committee. Labrador—Testimony of George M. Humphrey, M. A. Hanna Co., 
before House Public Works Comunittec Venezuela—-T. W. Lippert, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, February 1950 Journal of Metals. p. 16. United States Western and Southern Production 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Metals Yearbook, 1948 


Estimated 1960 United States ore consumption 


160 estimmated Ore consumy 
Ingot capacity tion! (gross 
net tons tons 


Lake listrict 54. 000. 000 61, =O, OOM 


Eastern district 
Southern and Western district 13. 400, 000 15, 100, 000 


54.000. 000 40. 800. 000 


Total 122. 300. 000 137, 700, 000 


Ratio of ore consu ition to ingot capacity based on National! Security Re s Board Document 
123, Apr. 24, 1950, p. 2 House Publie Works Committee hearing, H. J. Re 


United States steel ingot producing capac 
Net tons 


Lake district: 
Chieago-Gary 21, 600, 000 
Cleveland- Detroit 9, 600, 000 
Youngstown-Mahoning Valley 11, 300, 000 
Buffalo +, 400, 000 


Subtotal 465, 900, 000 ) 000 
Expansion y O00 
Total 54, OOO 
Eastern district: 
Pittsburgh-Johnstown-Weirton-Steuben ville 30, 100, 000 
New England and Middle Atlantic 16, 400, 000 
Subtotal 46, 500, 000 » 500, 000 
Expansion 7, 500, 000 
Total 54,000, 000 
Southern and western district 10, 900, 000 900, 000 
Expansion 2, 500, 000 
Subtotal 3, 400, 000 


Grand total 104, 300, 000 22, 300, 000 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, steel furnace capacities, 1947; National Industrial Conference 
Board, Business Record, February 1951. 
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lron-ore reserves, estimated, as of 1951 


Gross tons 
, OSO, OOO, OOO 
50, 000, OOO 
500, 000, OOO 
22, 000, 000 
~. S00, BOD, OOO 
LO0, 000, OOO 
! 1, 500, 000, OOO 


Lake district, United States and Canada: 
Mesabi Range : : i 
Cuyuna and Vermilion - 
Michigan Ranges _.- 
Wisconsin Ranges - 
Magnetic Taconite (concentrated) 
Michipicoten__- : a 
Steep Rock _ - ; ‘ , ; ; 


5, 052, 000, 000 
, 000, BOO, OOO 
, LOO, BOO, OOO 
600, O00, OOO 
230, 000, 000 


a | 


Total, Lake area_____- F 
Northeastern United States 
Southeastern United States 
Western United States - , 


Southwestern United States ‘ 
Labrador : : . 000, 000, 000 


Venezuela _ - ‘ 1, 500, 000, 000 
Chile 120, 000, 000 
Brazil__. sae a ‘= 4, 000, 000, 000 


— 


Grand total ee ae ee etait: oe 14, 602, G00, 000 


! Some estimates as high as 4,000,000,000. 

Sources: Except for Steep Rock and Labrador, Present and Prospective Sources of Supply of Stee!l-Making 
Raw Materials, Henning and Braund, American Tron and Steel Institate Meeting, May 24-25, 1950, Steep 
Rock, letter from Cyrus Eaton to chairman, Heuse Public Works Committee, 


Mr. Heppen. The first page shows a map of the United States and 
Canada, from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. It is entitled 
“Potential Iron Ore Production and Consumption in 1960." The 
Great Lakes district, as far east as Buffalo and Hamilton, is embraced 
in one shaded area on which are noted by names the principal iron-ore 
fields. The estimated 1960 iron-ore production in this Great) Lakes 
territory is placed at 91,300,000 gross tons as against a consumption 
in the iron and steel producing centers (Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Buffalo) of 61,800,000 gross tons, a surplus of nearly 
30,000,000 gross tons. 

The eastern district is defined as being east of Buffalo and includes 
the Pittsburgh and New England and middle-Atlantice iron and steel 
producing centers, and the sources of iron ore in eastern New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in Quebec-Labrador and overseas 
imports. In this eastern area the 1960 consumption is placed at 
60,800,000 gross tons as against supplies of 39,000,000 gross tons. 

It is obvious that the Great Lakes iron and steel producing centers 
will not be experiencing a shortage in 1960, but on the contrary, there 
will be a continuing surplus of Superior Basin ore (United States and 
Canadian) which will be in a position to compete strongly in the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh area. 

The bases for these estimates are shown in succeeding sheets of the 
exhibit. They are drawn from the most reliable sources which I 
could find, and these sources are noted in each table. 

1 would like to interpolate, gentlemen, that approaching this subject 
I do not pose as a mining engineer or a geologist, but [ have had to 
do what everybody does; that is, tried to find the reliable sources of 
information on the subject. I have relied very heavily on the more 
or less impartial studies that have been made by competent enginecrs 
and by people who are looking at the problem broadly. 

I want to mention just a couple of them, so that you will know the 
type of information on which I am relying in this statement. 
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For example, this is a paper before the American Iron and Stee! 
Institute a year ago by Messrs. Henning and Braund, called the 
Present and Prospective Sources of Supply of Steel-making Raw 
Materials. It is not a propaganda analysis, but is an attempt to 
survey the situation ojbectively. It is based in many cases upon 
prior studies by Dr. Davis and Dr. Gruner of Minnesota. 

Other sources I have depended upon a great deal are the report of 
the Minnesota Legislative Research Committee, and others who have 
gone at this from the standpoint of trying to assess what do we face 
in the future, and not what I would like. 

The second sheet, with the caption 1960 Estimated Supplies of 
Iron Ore” shows the breakdown of the 91,000,000 tons of the antici- 
pated production in the Lakes district, as well as the sources available 
to the eastern district. 

The third sheet, under the heading of “Estimated 1960 ore consump- 
tion”’ shows the ore consumption figures by districts as developing from 
the estimated 1960 ingot production capacity. 

The next sheet, headed “United States steel ingot producing capac- 
ity,’ shows the breakdown and sources of these statistics, both the 
1951 current production and the estimated expansion as of 1960. 1 
may say that the 1960 figure of ingot producing capacity is 122,- 
000,000 net tons, which covers substantial plant expansions already 
begun or talked about as a result of the defense speed-up. 

The final page of the exhibit is headed “Lron ore reserves,” estimated 
as of 1951. This is designed to show the estimated reserves in the 
United States and Canada, plus reserves of overseas countries from 
which imports may be expected over the next several decades. 1 
would call the attention of the committee particularly to the figure of 
5 billion gross tons of reserves in the Great Lakes district, including 
both the United States and Canada. If this figure is compared with 
the estimated 1960 annual consumption of about 62 million tons in 
the iron and steel plants of the Great Lakes area, it is evident that there 
remain about 80 years of reserves to draw upon. 

This is not a prediction. As the legislative committee in Minnesota 
said, trying to estimate the future ore resources is nothing but informed 
guessing; but | am a compiler here and a bringer-together of the facts 
that have appealed to me as being the most dispassionate, and all of 
it is documentary. 

Much has been said to your committee about the exhaustion of the 
Mesabi reserve. If the Great Lakes iron and steel industry were to 
depend solely upon high-grade, open-pit ores from the Mesabi Range, 
there might be, based upon present estimate of reserves, reason for 
alarm within the next 18 to 20 years. However, the “new Mesabi’”’ of 
Canada at Steep Rock, only 140 miles from Lake Superior, is rapidly 
coming into production. The development of the taconite concentrat- 
ing plants is under way. Altogether, the reserves estimated by compe- 
tent men in the steel industry are ‘of such magnitude to dispel the 
alarms it fears and to indicate that the Great Lakes will be a surplus- 
producing area for generations. 

I think it is clear that many estimable persons inside and outside 
of the Government have recently been st: ampeded to the support of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway by the publicity which has been 
given to the Labrador-Quebee ore fields, and the lack of knowledge of 
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the new production which is rapidly taking shape in the Great Lakes 
Basin to supplement the Mesabi. 

The second chunk of traffic alleged to make the St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-supporting is petroleum. Here again, recent developments 
have all but exploded this dream. We were told as recently as 1948 
by the United States Department of Commerce that tankers from 
overseas would be traveling up the St. Lawrence to relieve an imminent 
shortage of petroleum in the Great Lakes area to the tune of 6 million 
tons immediately and within a relatively few years in excess of 20 
million tons. 

Now the rapidly developing production on the Canadian side, 
particularly in the Province of Alberta, has punctured this balloon. 
Canadian oil reserves estimated at 72 million barrels in 1946 are now 
estimated, as of February 1951, at 1,100,000,000 barrels. Canadian 
authorities look for 5 billion barrels soon. Pipelines are being built 
from these fields down to the Lakes. Canada is well on her way to 
self-sufficiency in oil. In the face of this situation it is not surprising 
that Secretary Sawyer had to reverse his Department's position in the 
April 1950 hearings and say, on page 16 of the Canadian discoveries in 
Alberta: 

This source may prove sufficiently important to make immediate importation 
of large quantities of petroleum through the seaway less likely. 

In order to maintain a shadow of justification for the extravagant 
claims of 1947 as to seaway revenue from oil movement, it is now 
hinted by the Department of Commerce that the seaway may be used 
for export rather than import. This kind of prediction is surely 
long-range crystal gazing. 

What about grain and general cargo? The Department of Com- 
merce studies of 1947 and 1948, which are so often quoted to prove 
that the seaway will be self-supporting, estimate that 11 million tons 
of general cargo and an equal amount of grain, together assumed to 
produce over $17 million dollars a year in revenue in tolls. I believe 
that this is a gross exaggeration. However, | may point out that the 
method by which the general cargo was estimated was to assume that 
35 percent of all of the existing business of the United States Atlantic 
ports would be diverted to the St. Lawrence. 

After examining the basis of these estimates, it appears that if they 
were ever realized, New York would stand to lose 44 percent of its 
export-import traffic. 

As I stated earlier, the United States Department of Commerce in 
1941 talked of 4 million tons of United States export-import traffic 
through the St. Lawrence seaway of United States origin and destina- 
tion when | was estimating 5 to 6 million. By 1948 the Department 
of Commerce has jumped to 11 million—double my figure. 1 discount 
the 1948 figures. 

On the other hand, we are told in the same breath that the New York 
and other North Atlantic ports do not have to worry about the St. 
Lawrence seaway. I find that this opinion has been expressed by 
one of our own Congressmen, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., at your 
hearings. Mr. Roosevelt disparaged my 1947 testimony in which I 
estimated that if we lost 17 percent of our traffic, not the 44 percent 
assumed in the Department of Commerce estimates, the livelihood 
of 200 thousand people would be affected in the port of New York. 
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Congressman Roosevelt feels otherwise. He thinks that we would 
lose less than 2 percent of our traffic and not over 5,000 jobs, a “minor 
impact of the project on the port of New York.” Well, you cannot 
have it both ways. If the Department of Commerce estimates on 
which the proponents rely to prove the seaway will be self-supporting 
are right, New York and New Jersey stand to lose nearly half of our 
New York harbor foreign commerce. 

Back in 1941 the United States Department of Commerce was 
proving that we would not be hurt at the port of New York, because 
the St. Lawrence seaway would handle only 4 million tons of United 
States import-export business, of which only 1,800,000 would come out 
of our hide. I made an analysis in 1941 of these figures for our board 
of commissioners. We had taken no position on this subject. The 
best forecast | could make was 5 to 6 million tons of new United States 
import-export commerce for the St. Lawrence seaway, of which about 
3 million would be diverted from New York. This was based on 1938 
figures and represented one-sixth of the import-export business of the 
port of New York at that time. 

There are over 4 million wage earners in the port of New York 
district, supporting a population: of over 12 million. About one-tenth 
of the total workers are engaged in activities directly based on the 
port. These include not only longshoremen, loaders, truckmen, ware- 
housemen, grain trimmers, rail and steamship employees, checkers, 
gagers, inspectors, lightermen, pilots, tugboat crews, and scores of 
other port workers—about 250,000—but also employees of shipyards, 
oil and metal refineries, assembly plants, and other industries and 
business houses which are operating in our area primarily because of 
the port. 

The Regional Plan Association of New York—which is a privately 
supported research agency devoted to analyzing the trends of the dis- 
triet-—points out that each person engaged in basic employment (man- 
ufacturing, finance, wholesale trade, the port, ete.) supports two others 
engaged in local trades and services. Hence, the livelihood of 1,200,- 
000 people depends on the maintenance of our port commerce. 

Let me pause a minute to make clear why that figure, because it 
has been challenged. We cannot all take in each other’s washing. 
We have to earn money in basic industries to pay for the coal, and oil, 
and foodstuffs and lumber we buy from ory en The man who is 
operating the garage, and the laundry, and the retail butcher, and 
even the subway guard, is engaged in what we call a nonbasic industry. 
He is engaged in supplying the people who are earning money from 
outside to keep the port district going. So that this idea that there 
are others besides those directly concerned with the port ac ‘tivity is 
a very simple and obvious thing when you come to think about it. 

If one-sixth i Is taken away, 200,000 people are affected. That is no 
“‘minor impact.” 

You have been told that my conclusion is all wrong; that the 1941 
United States Department of Commerce estimate of 1,800,000 tons 
to be diverted from the port of New York is better than my estimate of 
} million tons. But remember that the 1,800,000-ton estimate by the 
United States Department of Commerce was back in 1941, when the 
seaway was going to handle a total of only 4 million tons of new 
United States exports-imports. There has been a switch since then. 
By 1947 and 1948 the Department of Commerce had fancier estimates 
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of the total St. Lawrence seaway traffic to prove it would be self- 
supporting. In 1947 the Commerce Department said: 

Nearly all of the export grain now moving via United States North Atlantic 
ports will be diverted to the seaway, although a maximum of 500,000 tons might 
continue to be moved through these ports, mainly during the winter months. 
This leaves a potential volume of grain traffic via the seaway ranging from a 
minimum of 6.5 million tons to a maximum in excess of 11.5 million tons (Publie 
Works Committee hearings, H. J. Res. 271, p. 56, April 1950). 

Well, gentlemen, there goes our grain business, or over 90 percent 
of it, if the De ‘partment of Commerce is right. 

By 1948 the United States Department of Commerce had changed 
around also on the probable diversion of general cargo from New York 
The memorandum supporting the new estimates of St. Lawrence sea- 
way tonnage, used to justify the claim that it would pay for itself, said: 

The foreign trade of the Great Lakes region which moves through the North 
Atlantic ports represents a concrete source of potential traffic for the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway (Public Works Committee hearings, H. J. Res. 271, p. 75, 
April 1950) 

Then, on the next page of the testimony the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce memorandum shows table 1, “Estimated potential 
United States general cargo export and import traffic over the St. 
Lawrence seaway.” Here we find listed 7,182,093 short tons of 
exports (agricultural machinery, automobiles, iron and steel, office 
appliances, wheat flour, industrial chemicals, ete.), and 4,104,899 
short tons of general cargo imports (coffee, sugar, oilseeds, wool, 
newsprint, manganese and chrome ore, copper, fertilizer materials, 
ete.), a total of 11,386,992 tons. The explanatory note at the bottom 
of this table says: 

Based on water-borne export and import traffic moving through the New 
York, Philadelphia, Marvland, and Virginia customs districts in 1947 estimated 
have originated and terminated respectively in the Great Lakes States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and lowa. Excludes exports 
of wheat, coal, and tanker commodities and imports of iron ore and tanker com- 
modities. The tonnage figures represent the volume of existing general cargo 
traffic through the North Atlantic ports which might be diverted to the seaway 
(p. 79, hearings on H. J. Res. 271, April 1950). 

Gentlemen, that estimate of tonnage, on which vou are asked 
rely to justify the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, anticipates 

a diversion of 11,287,000 tons of general cargo from the Unite “dl ——— 
North Atlantic ports which was “about 36 percent of the $31,556,000 
tons of these commodities handled by the customs districts of lie 
York, Philadelphia, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Gentlemen, may I repeat. The figures upon which you are relying 
to justify the St. Lawrence seaway on a se If-supporting basis assume 
that the United States North Atlantic ports would lose 36 percent of 
their general cargo foreign trade and over 90 percent of their grain 
business. And at the same time we are told by the supporters of the 
seaway that this is a ‘minor impact.’ 

In my own analysis I have taken a much more conservative view 
of the St. Lawrence potential, both as to total prospects and indicated 
trade diversion from the port of New York. I believe the total St. 
Lawrence tonnage for a deepened seaway might reach 25 to 28 million 
tons, a gain of ‘12 to 15 million tons over the tonnage now carried 
through “the Welland Canal. This figure would include about 6 to 
7 million tons of grain and general cargo diverted from United States 
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ports, of which 3 to 4 million tons would be from New York—about 
one-sixth of our grain and general dry cargo tonnage in foreign trade 

This diversion would deal us a great blow, but at the same time fail 
to make the seaway self-supporting by a wide margin. Toll revenues, 
if any, from the new traffic would be around $5 to $8 million per 
annum, just enough to cover annual operation and maintenance of the 
seaway and the deepened lake harbors, leaving the burden on the 
United States taxpayers for debt service of $35 to $60 million per 
annum, depending on whether the channels were deepened to 30 or 
35 feet. 

Before I close | must say a further word on how serious the diver- 
sion of 3 to 4 million tons of our top quality foreign trade would be 
to the port of New York. This is one-sixth of our premium business 
on which employment of labor and use of our billion dollars of port 
facilities primarily depend. 

I have been chided by our Congressman from the Twentieth District 
of New York, the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., in his testi- 
mony before your committee for presenting an exaggerated picture 
of damage to the port. He criticizes my use of one-sixth of port em- 
ployment and notes that in addition to the foreign trade there is over 
100 million tons of so-called coastal and local port traffic which, if 
used to figure our total port business, would make the St. Lawrence 
diversion ration 2 percent instead of 17 percent. 

What the honorable Congressman does not know is that over 90 
percent of that coastal and local port traffic is sand and gravel and 
other building materials, and coal, fuel oil, gasoline, and so forth, 
which moves over the harbor waters to construct our buildings and 
highways, heat our homes, and run our automobiles. A very neces- 
sary use of the harbor waters, but scarcely an important income- 
producing asset with which to support our purchases of foodstuffs, 
fuel, and raw materials from the rest of the country. If we lose our 
basic capacity to earn money as a gateway for trade between the 
inierior of the United States and the rest of the world, we cannot 
long find the money to build our buildings, buy our fuel, and keep 
the barges running around the harbor with the 100 million short tons 
of local traffic. 

Moreover, to lump the Joecal sand and crushed stone and coal and 
fuel oil with our basic foreign trade as a ton-for-ton employment factor 
is ridiculous. The port authority operates some wharves in New York 
Harbor that handled last year 2'; million tons of sand for airport and 
highway fill. We will handle about as much this year. This sand is 
dredged out of the harbor bed near Coney Island by a hopper dredge, 
using an endless bucket chain, shuttled up to an open wharf, hooked 
up to a hydraulic pipeline and sloshed into a marsh area, virtually 
untouched by human hands. That is not the kind of tonnage upon 
which the port can live, which has built up an investment of a billion 
dollars in facilities and employs the hundreds of thousands of men 
that load and unload ships, railroad cars, and trucks, move products 
to shipside in motoriruck and lighters, operate millions of cubic fees 
of warehouse space and carry on the port industrial activities such as 
refining, assembly, and fabrication plants at the port. 

No; I will stick with my estimate of the damage that will be done 
to our port by the construction of a St. Lawrence seaway even though 
the fabulous estimates of iron ore, petroleum, grain, and general cargo 
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are not realized and the seaway fails by a large margin to be self- 
supporting. 

The communities in New York and New Jersey making up the port 
of New York face the possibility of losing a billion-dollar payroll in 
these 200,000 jobs, and having their citizens called upon to pay $15 
million to $16 million a vear more in Federal taxes if the St. Lawrence 
seaway is constructed. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarntk. | will yield, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Seudder. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions. JI want you to know that I listened in- 
tently, though, to your very splendid statement. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Hedden, do you know whether in 1941, when you 
first became interested in the seaway, tolls were suggested at that time? 

Mr. Heppen. There was nothing in the treaty that was before the 
Senate at that time or the bills before the House committee that | 
recall that referred to tolls at that time. There had been discussions. 

Mr. Fation. But it was never in the legislation that tolls should be 
collected at that time? 

Mr. Heppen. Not that I recall. I do not think so. 

Mr. Fatton. Do vou not think now that if the collection of tolls 
is a part of the legislation, that in order to justify the building of the 
seaway to make it self-supporting that they had to raise the tonnage 
that would pass through this seaway? 

Mr. Heppen. You are asking me about the motivation of a Govern- 
ment expert, and [ must say that I cannot come to any other con 
clusions. I have to come to that conclusion. 

Mr. Fatton. Would you not say that could be the reason? 

Mr. Heppen. I would say with the mounting costs, with the tolls 
there had to be a heavier estimate of traffic. 

Mr. Fatiton. And with the mounting costs for the construction of 
the seaway also there had to be more tonnage to make that self- 
liquidating. 

Mr. Heppen. I think it is a valid conclusion. 

Mr. Farion. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I might make 
this observation: That the statement and the figures presented by the 
gentleman from New York are so greatly at variance with the testi- 
mony of other witnesses who have appeared before the committee, and 
especially that of the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, that it would be my suggestion that this statement be submitted 
to the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of Commerce, and that we 
give them an opportunity to make any comment that they might 
desire for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether that is a 
motion by my friend from Louisiana, but that certainly is something 
that has not been done by this committee since I have been a Member 
of Congress, whereby the witness for one side or the other has given his 
figures and statement to someone who differs, and then allows that 
group to contradict that statement. 1 think my good friend is some- 
what establishing a precedent. 

Mr. Donpero. However, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what we 
listened to this morning. 

Mr. MeGrecor. That is true, but the proponents made. state- 
ments that are not in accord with the opponents’, and naturally this 
committee is going to have to determine in their own mind which 
ones they think are correct. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Chairman, | would have no objection to the 
proponents filing any additional statements they .desire for the 
record in contravention of any other testimony that has been pre- 
sented to the committee. We are depending largely on statements 
and facts that have been presented to this committee by responsible 
oflicials of the Government of the United States in our determination 
with respect to passing on the matters that come before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Farton. I would like to raise a point of order. I think the 
committee in executive session this morning agreed that at the con- 
clusion of 4's hours of testimony that anybody would be allowed 

either a proponent or opponent—to file a statement. Now, if 
for a member's own benefit he would like to have the comment of the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of Commerce, or any one of our 
other Cabinet officers who have testified heretofore, contrary to the 
testimony by Mr. Hedden, I think those members can get it them- 
selves rather than make it part of the record. 

The CHarrmMan. As a result of the executive session this morning 
the proponents and the opponents have the right to submit to the 
committee within the 4 hours and 40 minutes allowed for the oppo- 
nents, those statements to go into the record. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Larcape. My request, Mr. Chairman, was not in the form of 
2 motion, but it was in the nature of a suggestion to the committee. 
If the committee does not feel that is desirable, | will not press it. 

Mr. Buarnik. | think it is a valid request, Mr. Chairman. It was 
extremely difficult to follow these rapidly presented figures covering 
the whole iron-ore picture, and referring to the complex matter of 
the imports and exports of foreign trade, and the diversion of trade 
to the St. Lawrence. Frankly, | could not follow the figures or make 
note of them quickly enough to remember the figures themselves, let 
alone make a comparison of them with the figures I have. 

I would like an opportunity to go over these figures and check the 
information we have. 

The CuatrmMan. The proponents could be notified to send in their 
statements within the 4 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. Larcapr. That will be agreeable. 
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Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have a suggestion on the question that you present 
there. Each side could be given an hour or 2 hours for rebuttal and 
surrebuttal. I realize as the motion stands neither side would be 
allowed to put in additional evidence after the opponents close. 

The CuatrmMan. Not unless we go into executive session and decide 
that. 

Mr. Bray. Unless we go into executive session and change the 
resolution as it now stands neither side can present additional evidence. 
If we again went into executive session we could give each side 2 hours 
for rebuttal and an hour for surrebuttal, or something like that. 

The CuatrmMan. I will stand on my statement. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpreko. Mr. Hedden, I think you said you were connected 
with the port of New York for some 27 vears? 

Mr. Heppenx. Twenty-nine vears. 

Mr. Doxprro. Do you know Mr. Bailey of the port of New York? 

Mr. Heppen. Are you speaking of Frazer Bailey? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. The gentleman who testified before us 
yesterday. 

Mr. Heppen. | have met him. 

Mr. Donpero. You are very much concerned that the port of New 
York will lose a substantial amount of its export and import business 
if this seaway is built, are vou not? 

Mr. Heppen. I am. 

Mr. Donpero. | got that from your statement. 

Mr. Hrppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Bailey told us vesterday that at the same port 
of New York, while there would be some diversion, it would be quite 
immaterial, or it would not be material. 

Mr. Heppex. Mr. Dondero, may I speak to that? IT think it is 
largely a question of what you regard as being material, and how 
much you are talking about. My figures are specific. My estimates 
are specific. I say that it will be in the magnitude of 3 or 4 million 
tons, and still the total tonnage on the seaway will not justify the 
construction. But, I will stand on the fact that 3 to 4 million tons 
of diversion of our premium export-import business is a very sub- 
stantial impact on the port. 

Mr. Donpero. Was the amount of vour foreign commerce in 1948 
or 1949 around 30 million tons? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. May I say 

Mr. Donpero. How much was it? 

Mr. Heppenx. The tonnage which is important in regard to this 
issue is the grain and the general cargo on export-import, which is in 
the magnitude of 18 million tons. We hope and have planned for an 
increase to 20 million or 22 million. 

Mr. Donpero. The record shows that in 1948 your export of grain 
was only 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Heppen. The export of grain of United States origin was about 
308,000; of Canadian origin about 100,000. It is a very important 
segment. [ may say that we have spent literally thousands and 
thousands of dollars to improve the facilities for this grain and to get 
back what we once had. What we had in 1948 was exactly one-fifth 
of what we had in earlier years, partly due to the war conditions and 
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partly due to a very unfortunate rate situation which we are now 
litigating before the Federal court in Boston. We believe that our 
potential—if you want to use that word—for grain, is much higher 
than the 1948 figure. 

Mr. Donpero. So you have problems that have been taking away 
your commerce at the port of New York other than the challenge of 
the seaway? 

Mr. Heppen. We have problems of every variety. May I say I 
went to London in 1933 to argue with the British customs authorities 
that very problem of letting Canadian grain go through. 

Mr. Donpero. Then the figure for the export of grain of about 
300,000 tons, or one-third of a million tons, is accurate and correct? 

Mr. Heppen. As of 1948. It was a low vear. 

Mr. Donprero. And your export and foreign commerce was about 
30 million tons. If you lose 3 million tons, that is only about one- 
tenth of it. Is that right? 

Mr. Heppen. Iam sorry. | must disagree with you as to the kind 
of tonnage I am talking about. 

Mr. Donprro. Foreign commerce is what | am talking about. 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, but in the foreign commerce figures—and they 
are rapidly falling from the wartime peaks, not only in our port, but at 
other ports—-there are a great many commodities which are not in this 
competitive picture at all and are not important from a port angle, 
like petroleum, for example, which is an important item in that figure 
vou cited. If we confine ourselves to what we call the real labor- 
producing commodities and facility using commodities of a general 
character, our estimates are 18, with a prospect of 20, and all our 
planning is based on that. 

Mr. Donpero. That is 20 million tons of foreign commerce? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Now, Mr. Hedden, | was interested in your remark 
that the port of New York was self-sustaining. In other words, vou 
charge through your cargo or dockage fees enough to pay for the 
expense of maintaining the harbor. Is that correct? 

Mr. Heppen. Our over-all activities are self-supporting. They 
include a wide variety besides the docks. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not intend for this committee to under- 
stand that that includes the deepening of the harbor, or the cleaning 
of the channels by the Federal Government, do you? 

Mr. Heppen. We have responsibility 

Mr. Donprero. What is your answer? You do not mean to include 
the deepening of the channels, do you? 

Mr. Heppen. In our expenses we have a fraction of it, sir. We 
have very recently, for example, given to the United States Govern- 
ment a chegk to the Corps of Engineers in the sum of approximately 
$240,000, which was for our participation in the dredging of the 
channel into certain properties which we control. The major part 
of the channel work is done by the Federal Government, but there 
are local cooperation clauses with which vou are very familiar, and 
we contribute cash, and we provide spoilage areas, and otherwise 
participate, 

Mr. Donprero. What you did was enter into a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Corps of Army Engineers to do the work and you 
simply paid them back for doing work that was strictly a respon- 
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sibility of the port of New York. That is the substance of it, is it 
not? 

Mr. Heppen. The berths, sir. 

Mr. Donperro. Since 1853 the Federal Government spent some- 
thing like $153,000,000 on the harbor of New York. Certainly you 


_ do not want this committee to understand that the port of New 


York ever paid that money back to the Federal Government, do you? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. That was at their expense, and there were no tolls 
charged to pay it back. 

Mr. Heppen. Nor are we permitted to charge any tolls to ships. 

Mr. Donpero. Your harbor, I believe, is one of the deepest harbors 
on any coast of the United States. 

Mr. Heppen. I believe so. 

Mr. Donpvero. Forty-five feet is the maximum? 

Mr. Heppen. That ts right. 

Mr. Donvero. But the berthings for ships are not all 45 feet, 
are they? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. How shallow do they run down to? 

Mr. Heppen. For any ocean-going types of ships, such as tankers 
or ore carriers, or industrial ships, about 35 feet. 

Mr. Donpero. But the question was from a peak of 45 feet how 
shallow do they drop down to? 

Mr. Heppen. We have some barge depths as low as 12 feet. 

Mr. Donprero. And then up to 18, 19, 20, and 24? 

Mr. Heppen. There are some barge depths of 20 feet for carrying 
deep-laden coal barges. 

Mr. Donprro. Can you tell me what part of the commerce that 
comes into the port of New York comes in in ships that draw less 
thatn 24 feet of water? 

Mr. Heppen. Offhand I cannot give vou that, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I have a record before me of the Corps of Army 
Engineers, and I can tell you the ships that draw less than 24 feet of 
water constitute 83.8 percent of the ships that use vour harbor. 

Mr. Fatton, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donprro. Certainly. 

Mr. Fation. I think that was explained vesterday in comparing 
it with the Baltimore Harbor, that a large percentage of ships come in 
with less than 24 feet of draft because they were not fully loaded at 
the time they came in there, but they were just coming into the port. to 
load certain cargoes and then go to other ports, and are loaded. 
However, they are deeper-draft ships. 

Mr. Donvrro. Then what applies to the port of Baltimore or New 
York could very well apply to the St. Lawrence seaway if that is built, 

Mr. Heppen. I am very skeptical of inferring from those statistics 
the conclusion which you are trying to draw, sir. There are move- 
ments of a great many boats, even fishing boats. Many, many, 
many of them go in and out of the narrows. Going out also are all of 
the garbage scows that go out to dump at sea. Also a host of other 
vessel movements are in there, and if I am not mistaken what you are 
reading from is the percentage of vessel movements, and not cargo 
carriers. Very often movements of many kinds go out over those 
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channels and are faithfully recorded by the Corps of Engineers, but 
that has nothing to do with foreign commerce. 

Mr. Donprro. I am talking about the ships that either enter or 
leave your outer bar. 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. The record is as I have given it. 

Mr. Heppen. Does it differentiate, sir, between those in foreign 
‘ade? 1 do not think so. 

Mr. Donprro. 1 am simply giving those that come in and go out 
of the outer bar, which I have assumed was either coastwise trade or 
foreign trade. ds that correct? 

Mr. Heppex. No, sir. Even if you go out to dump scows of 
garbage you go out beyond that outer bar. We make them go out 
20 miles. If you go out with the disposition of the chemical plants, 
and the Titanium Co., vou have to go out there. 

Mr. Donprro. Are you familiar with the port of Boston? 

Mr. Heppen. In a general way, ves. I have been there many 
times, 

Mr. Donprro. Coming back to vour port, before T ask you this 
question, I find they had 43,918 trips of all drafts of ships coming in 
and goine out of your outer bar in vour harbor. Of that number 7,103 
vessels were 24-foot draft and over, or 16.2 percent of vour total, while 
the rest of the ships were under 24 feet draft. Have vou any quarrel 
with those figures? 

Mr. Heppen. I do not quarrel with the figures, but I quarrel with 
any conclusion that that applies to the shipping engaged in foreign 
commerce. They record faithfully every vessel movement there, and 
there are many, many vessels that have nothing to do with cargo 
activities or foreign trade. 

Mr. Donprro. These figures are presented by that same agency of 
the Government that improved the harbor of New York, the Corps of 
Army Engineers. Have you any quarrel with their figures? 

Mr. Heppen. They keep a very accurate record. Thev want to 
have the maximum number of movements possible recorded because 
it justifies the channel, 

Mr. Donprero. Let me give you the figures. I have the book here 
and can let you examine it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do the figures include all ships, scows, fishing 
boats, pleasure boats, and boats or ships of all kinds, sizes, and de- 
scriptious? 

Mr. Donpvero. The gentleman from Ohio is a very brilliant man, 
and I will let him do his own examining. Iam not on the stand, Mr. 
Chairman, and I do not want to vield now. 

Are you familiar with the port of Boston? 

Mr. Heppen. I answered “Yes,” in a general way. 

Mr. Donprro. These figures show the port of Boston had 131,298 
trips of ships coming in and going out, and out of that number 99.5 
percent were ships under 24-foot draft. Have vou any quarrel with 
that? 

Mr. Heppen. I can only answer the same way. The figures are 
undoubtedly correct. The conclusion that that represents foreign 
commerce in large ships I do not think is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. But how do you reconcile vour statement that the 
depth of 27 feet for the St. Lawrence seaway would be wholly inade- 
quate? 
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Mr. Heppren. Because, sir, we are engaged in operating facilities for 
shipping, and we know what the shipping lines require. I have told 
you in our own operations we had a depth of 30 feet alongside of the 
wharf, and through the courtesy and support of your committee this 
cooperative project for deepening to 35 feet was approved on the basis 
of evidence of need. 

Now, sir, we have been pushing hard for that 35-foot completion. 
The Army engineers are moving along with it nicely. We have had 
actual experience that ships coming in with lumber and general cargo 
are touching bottom at berth in 29 feet, and right now the lines that 
are bringing in commodities to those docks are pressing hard to get 
this 35-foot depth completed. 

Mr. Donprero. Would you then prepare for this committee relating 
to New York, the amount of cargo, and what that caro is, and the 
value of it, that comes in in the 16.2 percent of the vessels that enter 
your harbor over 24 feet in draft? 

Mr. Heppen. | could try, but | doubt if [ have the statistics. 

Mr. Donpero. If it is too voluminous, of course, we do not ask the 
unreasonable. 

Are you familiar with the port of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Heppen. I have been there. 

Mr. Donprro. You know undoubtedly that Philadelphia had 180,- 
000 trips of ships coming in and out. Do you know the number that 
entered that harbor less than 24 feet in draft? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I will give it to vou. It was 98.9 percent of ships 
under 24 feet in draft. Now, how do you reconcile those figures with 
your statement that the seaway would be inadequate at 27 feet? 

Mr. Heppen. What I have told you, sir, | can repeat again. 
Those are statistics that I am not pre pared to accept as being valid 
with regard to the conclusion you are drawing from them. They are a 
record, I believe, of every vessel movement across that bar, whether it 
is a fishing smack, a garbage scow, a pleasure vacht, or anything else. 

Mr. Donpero. When you get it down to 98.9 percent it leaves a 
very, very slim margin of ships above 24-foot draft. It is only about 
1 percent. When you compare that with your statement to the 
committee this morning that this seaway is not adequate at 27 feet it 
rather causes a man to raise his eyebrows as to whether or not the 
statement is valid. 

Mr. Heppen. I am engaged professionally in the solicitation of 
business and the actual preparing of facilities. We have a wide 
variety of facilities, and I would not be content to dredge our berths 
to less than 33 feet, and preferably 35 feet. I have appeared before 
the engineers and before your committee in times past, repeatedly 
advocating a 35-foot depth even for industrial ships. We have around 
behind Staten Island, between Staten Island and New Jersey, a water- 
way known as Staten Island Sound, which vou are improving. It 
does not have a commercial terminal on it. It is for industries only, 
and yet those have to have 35 feet. 

Mr. Donprero. Let me see what you think about this. We have 
had a witness before this committee who testified that in the move- 
ment of ore, especially from the Labrador field, that the ships now on 
the Great Lakes would be used. In fact, most of that ore would be 
moved by ships that are now moving ore on the Great Lakes. It 
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would be the same ships, and the same docks, and the same crews, 
and everything else would be the same. 

If that is so, how could you reconcile your statement that these 
ships that come into your port, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
so forth, would not and could not use the seaway? How do you 
reconcile that with the fact that you think there is going to be such 
a great diversion of traffic in ocean ships? 

Mr. Heppen. I have, I think, stated what my estimate was of the 
diversion, and it is far less than the current figures put forth by the 
Department of Commerce; but it is still very, very injurious to us. 

Now, I have been pretty consistent, Mr. Congressman, in my esti- 
mates. I] never started out with 4 million and ended up with 84. 
I started out with 3 and I am ending up with 3 or 4 right now. 

Mr. Donprro. We have differences of opinion expressed by two 
people from your own port under almost the same circumstances. 
Here you are disagreeing with the port of New York’s Congressman 
Roosevelt, and you are disagreeing with Mr. Bailey, who testified 
before us vesterday, and you are disagreeing with the Corps of Army 
Engineers. It is nothing new that there should be a difference of 
opinion, but when there is such a wide difference of opinion, certainly 
somebody is mistaken. 

Mr. Heppen. I agree with you. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you familiar with the port of Baltimore, from 
which my able and warm friend, Congressman Fallon, comes? Do 
you know anything about the figures on that port? 

Mr. Heppen. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I am going to give them to you. They had 135,000 
trips in and out of that port during the vear 1948, and of that amount 
98.5 percent of the ships were less than 24 feet in draft. 

Mr. Fatton. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. 

Mr. Fatton. We had vesterday a representative from the shipping 
industry who was accepted to be an expert on merchant marine trade, 
and he said that might be true, but they are deep draft ships which 
are only at that draft when -they reach or leave their main port, 
because when they come to Baltimore they will load steel and iron 
fittings as base cargo, and then they go to the port of New York and 
get their preferred cargo that goes on top. So they come m under 
24 feet, but actually the ship draws more. 

Mr. MecGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to ask 
my friend from Michigan to put into the record the title of the doc- 
ument from which he is reading, as given by the Army engineers, and 
state whether or not that figure shows all ships, including little scows, 
and garbage ships, and everything else, rather than to leave the 
inference in the record that it is just the larger ships. I suggest he 
put the whole thing in the record so we can all see it. 

Mr. Donpero. I can say to my able friend from Ohio that he has 
just as much faith and confidence in the Corps of Engineers as anyone 
in this committee, and I know they do not use rowboats and canoes 
and things of that kind to make these records. I am reading from 
the Commercial Statistics of the Water-Borne Commerce of the 
United States for the Calendar Year 1948. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering if the gentleman will read the 
title of the page he is reading the statistics from. 

Mr. Donprro. They are in this volume and it would be a little late 
to read that volume. 
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Mr. McGrecor. You have only one sheet in front of you. Will 
you read the title of that? 

Mr. Donpero. That is correct. That is a summary of what this 
book contains, and usually the examiner has a right to adopt his own 
methods. 

Mr. McGrecor. If those figures and statements come from the 
Army engineers, this committee has a right, they being a Federal de- 
partment, to get the same information. I do not know why some of 
us are not getting it—some seem to be getting preferential informa- 
tion and treatment from the Army engineers—and IT am wondering 
why. Possibly we will learn later. 

Mr. Donprero. Perhaps some of the members may not be as diligent 
as others. 

Now, in regard to the port of Baltimore, Mr. Hedden, | have given 
you that figure as 98.5 percent of the vessels going in and out that have 
a draft of under 24 feet. We have had the port of New Orleans author- 
ities testify before us. They have 73,000 trips in and out. They 
have a large port, and of that amount 97.1 percent were ships under 
24 feet in draft. 

At the port of Houston they had 96.8 percent of the ships going 
in and out under 24 feet in draft. Those figures may not mean very 
much to you, Mr. Hedden, but in my judgment it is remarkable to 
find the percentage of ships entering these Atlantic ports less than 24 
feet in draft so high. If they can enter your port at less than 24 feet, 
they could certainly use the seaway, if it was built to 27 feet? 

Mr. Heppen. I think I have testified about as far as 1 can go on 
the subject. 

Mr. Donvero. I think that is all. I want to yield to my friend 
from Minnesota regarding the ore subject. 1 have kept away from 
that. 

Mr. Buiarnik. This question will follow up yours, Mr. Dondero. 
I understand, Mr. Dondero, vou asked the witness to give the actual! 
statistics, speaking of the cargo vessels, as to the actual load compared 
to their full capacity load. That would give us the percentage of 
ships of a certain draft. 

Mr. Heppen. I would be glad to see if I could get that. We have 
no independent statistics for the whole port on ship movements. 
The only ones collected are these Army engineer figures. I doubt 
very much we can make the analysis you are talking about, but I will 
be glad to look into it if it will help. 

Mr. Buarnik. These three or four million tons of cargo which you 
say would be diverted from the port of New York are primarily your 
export-import trade, as it is called? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. Now, not to repeat it, but just to make it a little 
more to the point, Mr. Bailey, speaking yesterday before this com- 
mittee, and speaking officially as president of the National Federation 
of American Shipping, Inc.—-which organization, I believe, comprises 
amongst its membership a majority of all deep-water American-flag 
shipping—on page 2 in his statement says: 

* * * this federation does not believe that the St. Lawrence seaway would 
open the Great Lakes to any substantial amount of ocean shipping * a 


There is a sharp conflict here in testimony on a very crucial point. 
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Mr. Heppen. Perhaps I could clear it up a little. May I, sir? 

Mr. Buarnik. Please. 

Mr. Heppren. Mr. Bailey’s organization is the American-flag lines. 
I think he has testified, and I think the same information is available 
to you from other sources, that very few American-flag ships could 
operate economically or profitably upon a 27-foot channe |. There are, 
however, a great many foreign ships of lesser size than the American 
merchant marine, some of them operating into the Great Lakes now 
in 14-foot channels. It so happens that the trade of the port of New 
York is handled not exclusively by American-flag lines. In fact, I 
would say at least half of our traffic is handled in foreign bottoms. 
It is quite possible Mr. Bailey’s viewpoint is that of the American-flag 
operator operating a C-2, C-3, C4, and the Victory that are deep- 
draft ships, and it has escaped his attention perhaps as to what is 
the potential that will be carried in smaller drafts. 

Mr. Buarnik. Then, sir, on this figure of 4 million, what is your 
breakdown? How much of that comprises cargoes in foreign bottoms, 
and how much in American bottoms? 

Mr. Heppen. I have not attempted to approximate it that way, 
I have approximated it from examining the potential tonnages which 
I would agree might move into the St. Lawrence if it were constructed, 
and how much of it we handled, and taking a proportion of it. 

Mr. Buatrnik. You say that amount would be serious enough to 
cause rather disastrous economic consequences by way of unemploy- 
ment and loss of revenue? 

Mr. Heppen. Three or four million would be very disastrous. 

Mr. Buarnik. Is it also true that from year to vear with regard to 
your foreign import trade, just in its fluctuations alone it exceeds 
more than this three or four million tons, without unduly severe 
economic consequences? 

Mr. Heppen. Of course, there are fluctuations from year to vear, 
but it is a very serious thing in any vear to lose, and it would be par- 
ticularly serious if there was a steady depletion that went on and 
increased, rather than simply a fluctuation that we might pick up. 
1 pointed out to you, sir, and I want to emphasize it, that we are ina 
constant struggle to retain and increase our commerce. We have 
spent a great deal of time on this matter of this grain traffic. We 
spent a great deal of time on wood pulp. We were at a very low ebb 
on wood pulp a few years ago. We got back another 35,000 through 
the efforts we put inon it. Those things are pretty much ina state of 
flux, but this is more or less a permanent blight on our efforts to 
preserve our commerce. 

Mr. Brarnix. What commodities make up this three or four million 
tons which vou claim would be diverted? 

Mr. Heppen. In general they are grain and grain products, inelud- 
ing a certain amount of fodder and feed, and to some extent some flour. 

Mr. Buarntk. Do you have the amounts? 

Mr. Hepprex. You mean broken down? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. You must have had a rather accurate esti- 
mate to reach that close figure of 3 to 4 million. In general terms 
would it be a half a million, or one million tons of commerce? 

Mr. Heppen. I can furnish that to you, if you like. I do not have 
it with me. It was an analysis we made some years ago and have 
checked up on from time to time. 
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Mr. Biarnik. What are the other commodities besides grain and 
grain commodities? 

Mr. Heppen. On exports we feel some of the agricultural imple- 
ments and automobiles which are manufactured by big concerns 
might move on that export movement via the Great Lakes waterway. 
You will recall Mr. Ford is very allied to putting ships on waterways. 
He had ships on the New York State Barge Canal, and he has them 
on a coastwise movement, and if there were a sufficient concentration 
to justify setting up a line to certain overseas points, we believe the 
automobiles and agricultural implements in part would move out. 

Mr. Buarnik. You do not have any estimate as to that tonnage? 

Mr. Heppen. I am sorry. I do not have those with me. | can 
furnish them if you want them. 

Mr. Buarnik. You can furnish them? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. What other commodities? 

Mr. Heppen. Then we have, particularly on the imports, such 
commodities as sugar, coffee, cocoa beans, wood pulp, and a certain 
amount of oil fats. Those are some of the larger categories that | 
recall. 

Mr. Brarnik. What are vour total imports on those commodities 
now? 

Mr. Heppen. Perhaps I had better furnish you a complete state- 
ment of that. [am sorry, but I do not have all of those, although I 
have them in our files. 

Mr. Buarnik. [am sure vou must have had a detailed breakdown 
to arrive at vour 3- or 4-million-ton figure. Will vou put that in the 
record? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. We made a very detailed estimate. 

Mr. Biarnik. Then you state most of this diversion would be in 
foreign bottoms? 

Mr. Heppen. No. I was trving to interpret Mr. Bailev’s attitude 
on the thing, and my own feeling is this: If the seaway is built and the 
foreign lines go in there heavily, there will be some American lines 
that will attempt to get in with them. 

Mr. Biarnik. Mr. Bailey merely mentioned or referred to the fact 
that he did not think that there would be any substantial amount of 
ocean shipping, without referring to either American or foreign 
bottoms, and I should like to get vour breakdown on it. 

The opposition witnesses included among their experts a professor 
of commerce from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Mr. Heppen. A Mr. McDougall. 

Mr. Buiarnik. He gave a detailed breakdown of the traffic and what 
he thought would be on the St. Lawrence, and he said over a period of 
years he was very familiar with the traffic in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence area. His statement was all to the effect that there would 
be little diversion, according to his estimation of the traffic, from any 
of the Atlantic seaports or the Gulf ports, which would use the St. 
Lawrence project, if constructed. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Hepven. Mr. Blatnik, I was very much interested in his 
testimony. I read about it in the paper and took the trouble to get it 
and read it. I was impressed by his knowledge of the general St. 
Lawrence waterway situation. I have a feeling he is not so familiar 
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with ship movements through the United States North Atlantic prots. 
One reason why I say that is because he inadvertently said something 
in his testimony which is no longer true. He mentioned the fact 
speaking of the fact that we probably would continue to get grain— 
that our ocean rates in what is known as parcel lots on liners are lower 
than the rates from Montreal or the rates from other ports. That 
was true up to about 1935. Unfortunately, it is not true any more. 
I think much of his knowledge of the situation concerning the United 
States ports is second-hand and not as up to date and intimate as his 
knowledge of the St. Lawrence situation. 

Mr. Buarnik. In your opinion his knowledge was rather second- 
hand and not up to date? 

Mr. Heppen. As far as United States ports are concerned. I was 
very much impressed with his first-hand knowledge of the St. Lawrence 
and Canadian situation. 

Mr. Biarnikx. He gave the impression, at least to me, that he had 
the over-all economic commerce picture of that area, and therefore 
presented all of the factors which would have an impact on it. 

Mr. Heppen. We all have our human limitations, and he is not 
working with commerce in New York the way I am. That is all. 

Mr. Buarntk. | wish I could go more into your testimony on iron 
ore, Which you covered to some extent, but, as I said earlier, it was 
impossible even to jot down the figures. 

Mr. Heppen. I regret I did not have my statement here. 

Mr. Buarnik. It is not intended as a criticism. Please understand 
that. However, I do have a question or two. 

On page 9 you do admit, that based upon present estimates of 
reserves of high-grade open-pit ores from the Mesabi Range, there will 
be reason for alarm within the next 18 to 20 years. Then you make a 
very general statement, as follows: 

However, the “new Mesabi” of Canada at Steep Rock, only 140 miles from 
Lake Superior, is rapidly coming into production. 

Are you familiar in detail with the Steep Rock iron-ore potentialities? 

Mr. Heppen. I am not familiar in detail. I have never been there. 
I have read all I could on the subject. I have noted the statements 
made to you. I think it has actually gotten under way at a fairly 
good level of between 1 million and 2 million tons a year. I think it is 
reasonable to expect it will reach the level anticipated. 

Mr. Buarnik. What level is that? 

Mr. Heppen. As I say there, | put in a figure that they will be up 
in the neighborhood of 15 million tons a year within the next 10 
or 15 years. 

Mr. Buarnik. In the next 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. 

Mr. Buarnik. The figures given by our own War Munitions Board 
people, and our National Security Resources Board, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, together with the Canadian officials in the 
Permanent Joint Defense Board, put it at up to 5 million tons by 
approximately 1958, and that is a far ery from 10 to 15 million tons. 

Mr. Heppen. My impression is that at both Steep Rock and 
Labrador they have just begun to figure out what the potential 
production is and what the resources are. New discoveries are being 
made all the time. 
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Mr. Buarnik. Just in general terms, do you have any idea how the 
ore body is located? Is it flat, shallow and near the surface, like in 
Labrador and the Mesabi? 

Mr. Heppen. No. My understanding of it is that the open-pit 
mining down to, say, 400 feet, is something that will run out in the 
next 5 or 10 years, and they will be working on these conveyor belts 
that come up from a shaft. 

Mr. Buarnik. Underground mining? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. But today underground mining——- 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Faututon. | want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a 
question for my own information. <A lot of estimates came in here as 
to how much ore is in the Mesabi Range. They came from the tax 
commission of the State of Minnesota. Is that right? 

Mr. Biarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Fatton. Could you tell me whether there is any differential 
in tax on land where ore is known to be, compared to land that has not 
been explored? 

Mr. Buarnik. That is right. 

Mr. Fauion. So is it not possible that for their own financial 
benefit they make known the discovery of ore as is necessary to have 
at the time, for tax-saving purposes? 

Mr. Biarnik. That is possible. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman vield for a moment? 

Mr. Buiarnik. I yield. 

Mr. Donprro. I want to say to you, Mr. Hedden, our able member 
of the committee, Mr. Blatnik, lives on the Mesabi Range. 

Mr. Heppen. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Donprro. He lives right on top of a mine. | have one ques- 
tion. 

I heard what vou said, that we have ore enough in this country for 
80 years. Can you tell this committee why the steel companies of 
this country are searching the globe for new deposits of iron ore? 

Mr. Heppen. | do not think there is any question that that is not 
evenly distributed, and any company that does not have adequate 
reserves is certainly looking for them, and nobody is going to take any 
chances that some of these estimates may be wrong. 1 do not want 
to convey the impression for a moment to anyone, much less to you 
gentlemen from the Lakes States, that | am any authority on how 
much ore is underground. I have tried to do an honest job from the 
sources that are available in putting together the picture right up to 
the minute. That estimate of 15 million a vear from Steep Rock, 
and the most recent estimate of reserves there, | have had to depend 
on Mr. Eaton’s letter to your committee for that information. 

There is a very great deal in these objective studies of the whole 
situation that I have noted here that I think the committee ought to 
note. There is so much discussion of this subject that is simply 
propaganda that there ought to be a round-up from the best sources 
possible of what the figures are. I have tried to do it, and I do not 
know whether I am anywhere near the figures. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question or 
statement. We had a witness before us for the opponents of this 
seaway this past week. He had been in the ore business and studied 
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it for 49 years. He did not come to the conclusions you have, in 
presenting his case. He even spoke of 6, 8, or 10 years of possible 
remaining open-pit iron ore in this country. There is a difference of 
opinion between two witnesses on the same side. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Buarnix. I will vield. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are not telling the committee you are an 
expert on the ore situation, are you? 

Mr. Heppren. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are here to testify as an expert relative to 
transportation and commerce in the port of New York. Is that right? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr.MeGrecor. And any questions that might be asked of vou 
relative to the ore situation would receive an answer based on your 
personal opinion as an Individual, the same as the rest of us, and not 
as an expert? 

Mr. Heppen. It is more an attempt to round them up and show 
you the sources from which it is rounded up. 

Mr. Donprero. The gentleman from Ohio is always very alert. 

Mr. McGreGor. My distinguished friend from Michigan talks 
about me being alert. You have to be very alert even to keep in sight 
of the tactics of my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. Donpero. I have had a great instructor. 

Mr. Buarnik. I did not want to get into the subject of iron ore 
with you, but I wanted to get into a discussion of the Great Lakes 
commerce and traffic. However, since you have touched on the iron 
ore in your statement IT want to ask vou one or two questions on it. 

In addition to Steep Rock you point to aconite as the future source 
of high-grade ore. Do you know how much taconite has been pro- 
duced, or is now being produced? 

Mr. Heppen. I am told the actual production will probably be 
underway by the end of this year, and that by 1955 there will be 
about 2! million tons, and from there on they expect to step it up to 
the magnitude—as fast as the economics demand—of perhaps 10 
million for that particular plant, and more if it is economically 
justified. 

Mr. Buarnik. Sort of a slow, steady growth? 

Mr. Heppen. I think it has been proven to be technically feasible. 
It is a question of economics. The technical aspects have been worked 
out. You have a lot of ore to be mined. But I point out by the same 
token the way this Labrador discovery has turned out, why, they are 
going to have to build a 360-mile railroad, and the investment will be 
just about as high per ton produced as on your taconites. 

Mr. Biarnik. You refer to these foreign sources of ore such as 
Labrador and I assume others such as that in Venezuela, and you 
imply that these mining companies went out merely to assure them- 
selves of adequate reserves for the future. If that is so, why are these 
companies, under difficult circumstances, making every effort to get 
that ore into production as soon as possible? 

The United States Steel Corp., as I understand it, which is one of 
the biggest companies developing a major deposit in Venezuela, has 
to, at its own expense by agreement with the Government of Venezu- 
ela, dredge out the whole Orinoco River—I do not know how many 
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hundreds of miles it runs— into the interior, and then keep the mouth 
of that river open. It silts up so heavily that practically the original 
excavation has to be done each year Just to remove the additional 
incoming silt. 

The company in Labrador, Mr. Humphrey, of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., testified, is spending about $155,000,000 on the railroad alone 
just to reach that area. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is a private railroad, is it not? 

Mr. Biarnik. That is a private railroad. They are spending an 
enormous amount of money just to reach the ore fields which they 
want to get into production as soon as possible. 

Mr. Heppen. There is no question about it, and it is good. 

Mr. Buarnik. What is vour reason for it? 

Mr. Heppen. Why they are doing it? 

Mr. Buarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Heppen. To protect themselves against any shortage, and to 
make use of what they consider to be more economical sources, where 
they can. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Foy, of Republic Steel, said it was not a question 
of economics or cheaper ore. He said the president of Republic 
Steel made an address to the Steel Institute and said that the steel 
industry is faced with an acute shortage that is compelling them to go 
out and develop reserves and develop them as soon as possible. 

Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Larcapr. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Hedden, all of the various bills that are under 
consideration before this committee with respect to the St. Lawrence 
seaway have section 5 included in them. In view of the language of 
that section wherein it is stated there is an agreement between the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States and the Power Authority of 
the State of New York for the purpose of utilizing the power developed 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, I would like to have you answer this 
question for the record, although the question may be hypothetical: 
You do not oppose the power development part of this project, do 
you? 

Mr. Hleppen. We are simply taking no position because it is beyond 
the purview of our particular responsibilities. 

Mr. Larcapr. Under the terms of the agreement as | understand 
it—and that was entered into all the way back on February 10, 1935 
between the Corps of Engineers and the New York Power Authority, 
they have certain agreements with respect to the turning over of this 
power to the New York Power Authority in the event this project is 
constructed. 

Mr. Hreppen. No. The New York Power Authority is quite a 
different organization. Do not confuse the power and port authori- 
ties. They are two separate organizations. 

Mr. Larcape. Are you for or against the power portion of this 
project? 

Mr. Heppen. I have been directed by resolution of our commission- 
ers to make no statement whatsoever on the power feature. 

Mr. Larcapr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WALTER P,. HeppEN, Director or Porr DEvELop- 
MENT, Port oF New York AvuTHORITY, SUPPLEMENTING TESTIMONY PRpe- 
SENTED AT HEARINGS ON ApPRiL 24, 1951 

May 3, 1951. 
At the hearings of the House Public Works Committee on April 24, 1951, |] 
testified for the Port of New York Authority. Mr. Dondero asked me to supple- 
ment my testimony with data on the commerce handled in New York Harbor 
by ships with a draft of over 24 feet. Mr. Blatnik asked me to furnish a break- 
down of the commodities estimated to be diverted from the port of New York 
by the St. Lawrence seaway. 


DRAFT OF VESSELS HANDLING OCEAN-BORNE CARGO 


In my statement I had made the point that 30 to 35 feet of channel depth was 
necessary for the operation of oceangoing cargo ships in the St. Lawrence seaway, 
based on personal experience at the port of New York. 

In interrogating me, Mr. Dondero cited statistics of the Army engineers pur- 
porting to show that only 7,103, or 16.2 percent of the 43,918 movements across 
the outer harbor bar at New York, were vessels of 24 feet draft or over. I replied 
that these figures included fishing boats, garbage scows, pleasure vessels, and 
other movements having nothing to do with foreign trade or ocean-borne cargoes. 

Mr. Dondero then asked: ‘‘Would you, then, prepare for this committee re- 
lating to New York, the amount of cargo, and what that cargo is, and the value 
of it, that comes in in the 16.2 percent of the vessels that enter your harbor over 
24 feet in draft?”’ (p. 44 of the stenographie transcript of the hearing). 

I replied at that time that | would try to furnish this information, although I 
doubted that the statistics were available. On consulting the available records, 
I find that the Army engineers do not segregate vessels engaged in foreign trade 
or other ocean-borne commerce in the table listing vessel movements by draft. 
However, certain other statistics are available which illuminate the situation. 

The statistics cited by Congressman Dondero appear in a table entitled 
“Draft of Vessels That Crossed’ the Outer Bar of the Lower Entrance Channels, 
Calendar Year 1948,” which is found on page 252, part 2, of the Annual Report 
of the Chief of Engineers for 1949. This table shows for the vear 1948, 7,103 
movements of vessels with draft of 24 feet or more, 6,284 vessels between 20 
and 24 feet of draft, or a total of 13,387 of 20 feet draft or over. 

During the same vear the collector of customs for the port of New York showed 
total vessel entrances and clearances in foreign trade with bulk or general cargo 
of 12,865. In addition, there were some 7,614 vessels entering or clearing in 
ballast. It is presumed that vessels carrying foreign trade were in the deep- 
draft vessel category. It would therefore appear that, of the loaded 12,865 
vessel movements in foreign trade, 55 percent could be accounted for by the 
7,103 reported by the Army engineers as having a draft of over 24 feet, with 
the remainder probably falling into the 20- to 24-foot draft category. 

The vessel movements cited in the Army engineers’ table as having drafts of 
less than 20 feet, some 30,531, or 70 percent of the total, are obviously recorded 
movements of the numerous daily trips of pleasure boats, garbage scows, sludge 
boats, and boats carrying fishing parties, perhaps with an occasional larger 
vessel in ballast or with part load. 

Because of the incomplete nature of the Army engineers’ statistics and the 
impossibility of directly relating the draft depths to vessels in foreign or ocean- 
going service, | have prepared some tabulations of records kept by the Port of 
New York Authority, which I know to be accurate and pertinent. 

At our marine terminals in the Brooklyn and Newark sections of the port of 
New York, port authority personnel regularly check the bow and stern draft of 
ships moored at our berths. Figures are available for recent period in 1951 of 
43 such oceangoing vessels. In addition, we have been able to secure statisties 
on the draft of 26 Luckenbach and American-Hawaiian Line vessels operating in 
and out of the New York Harbor during the same period. The total of 69 
observations taken in 1951 gives a reasonable cross section of the current operation 
of typical oceangoing ships in New York Harbor. 
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Tabulation of maximum ship draft 


j Yepar- 
Arrivals pape Luckenbach 
at Port port au- and : : 
Senate A merican- (om- Cumula- 
: New: : ercent- . 
Maximum draft —_ aes Banas dl Hawaiian binea | ! aan nt | tive per- 
- ¥ » is 5 otal — . re 
Newark, minal in vessels at total centage 
N.J. | Brooklyn, | New York 
~ eh ee Harbor 
Percent Percent 
lp to 20 feet 3 3 l 7 1.1 10.1 
A bove 20, to 25 feet 7 3 ; 14 20.3 30.4 
Above 25, to 27 feet 4 3 ; 0 14.5 44.9 
A bove 27, to 30 feet 3 4 14 1 15.0 89.9 
Above 30 feet. 3 0 4 7 10.1 100.0 
Grand total 20 23 2h a) 100.0 


i NoTE.— Most of the ships recorded at port authority terminals as drawing less than 20 feet, and several 
f those recorded as drawing less than 25 feet, were picking up or discharging part cargoes which were supple- 
mented by added cargo taken or discharged at other berths, so that their loaded drafts when crossing the 
outer bar would be substantially greater than here indicated, A113 of the ships loading at the grain terminal 
subsequently went to other terminals within the harbor to load general cargo 


It will be observed from this table that only 30 percent of these ships had a 
maximum draft of less than 25 feet when moored in berth. Seventy percent 
registered a draft of 25 feet or more while berthed motionless in salt water. All 
of these vessels would require 27 feet or more to navigate in a fresh-water channel, 
particularly over a hard bottom. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATED CARGO WHICH THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY MIGHT 
DIVERT FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


In the hearing on April 24, 1951, I testified that my estimate of potential diver- 
sion of premium import-export cargo from the port of New York to the St. 
Lawrence seaway had been 3,000,000 tons in 1941 and was still 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Blatnik questioned me about the breakdown of the commodities and 
amounts making up this 3 or 4 million tons (pp. 53 and 55 of the stenographic 
transcript of the hearing on April 24, 1951). In the record I mentioned that they 
included, among other commodities, grain and grain products, agricultural im- 
plements, automobiles, sugar, coffee, cocoa beans, woodpulp, and oil seeds. 
agreed to furnish a more detailed statement of the amount of each type. 

A statement of the number of tons of these commodities passing through the 
port of New York in 1948 and the estimated St. Lawrence seaway diversions is 
appended. It shows the total foreign trade of the port of New York, exeluding 
bulk petroleum imports of 18,646,449 tons, as reported in the commercial statistics 
of the Army engineers, and a potential diversion to the St. Lawrence seaway of 
3,590,000, or about 19 percent. 
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1948 foreign trade of the port of New York—Commodities potentially divertible 
to St. Lawrence seaway 


{Short tons] 


Potential 


1948 tonnage, . 
aiversion to 





Commodity port of New - 
. York St. Lawrence 
seaway 
Exports: 
Grain and grain products G20), S95 500, O00 
Automobiles and agricultural implements 1, 009, 008 100, 000) 
Iron and steel 1, 635, 570 500, 000 
Machinery 1, O60, 551 300, OOF 
Petroleum products 1. 003, 210 0 
All other exports 1, 621, 684 100, O00 
Total exports 10, 259, 918 2. 100, 000 
Imports 
Sugar 754, GR4 300, 000 
Cottee 656, 919 150, 000 
Rubber 593, S34 200, 000 
Cocoa beans 195, 200 25, OOO 
Vegetable oils 158, 506 74, OOO 
Oi] seeds 208, 125 100, 000 
Woodpulp 1 27, 186 15, 000 
Ore (chrome, manganese 231, 377 100, 000 
Aluminum ore and serap 145, 141 125, OOO 
CGiypsum 1, O39, S49 0 
Petroleum and fuel oil (bulk 11, 201, 496 0 
All other imports 4, 375, 510 400, 000 
lotal imports : 19, 678, 027 1, 490, 000 
Exports and imports 
Total foreign trade 20, O37, O45 3, 590, 000 
Less tanker imports of petroleum 11, 291, 496 0 
Total (less tanker imported petroleum 18, 646, 449 3, 590, 000 
1 Woodvulp in 1948 was at its lowest ebb through the port of New York. Imports were increased at 


Port Authority facilities alone by 35,000 tons in 1950, 


Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn IT ask unanimous 
consent that this short tabulation of these figures on the draft of 
vessels going into the harbors | have referred to be included in the 
record, 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection it may be inserted. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


Tri ps and di afts of VeESSE ls, calendar year 1948 (latest publi shed statistics) 


Trips, vessels 24-foot rrips, vessels under 
‘ ft nd over ’t-foot draft 
Trips, ira ind r 2t t draf 
Port ill drafts, 
number , 
: Percent of Percent of 
mbe it 
Number total Number total 
Boston 131, 298 625 0.5 130, 673 99.5 
New York (outer bar 43, 918 7,103 16.2 36,815 R3.S 
Philadelphia... 180, 380 2, 009 1,1 178, 380 98.9 
Baltimore ‘ = 135, 124 2, O02 15 133, 122 OS. 5 
New Orleans- 73, 954 2, 136 2.4 71,819 97.1 
Houston . ain 58, 795 1, 892 3.2 56, 903 96.5 


The CuarrmMan. All right. We have two witnesses listed for today 
in addition to Mr. Hedden. One is Mr. Walter Harnischfeger of 
Milwaukee. I understand he wishes to file his statement. It will 
be copied into the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Harnischfeger is as follows: ) 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER HARNISCHFEGER, PRESIDENT OF THE HARNISCHFEGER 
Corp. oF MILWAUKEE, Wis., REPRESENTING THE MILWAUKEE CHAMBER OF 
(OMMERCE 


Mr. HarNiscHreGeR. My name is Walter Harnischfeger, and I am president 
of the Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee, Wis., The principal products we man- 
ufacture are overhead traveling cranes, excavating equipment, welders, weld rod, 
Diesel engines, road stabilizers, hoists, and prefabricated homes. The Harnisch- 
feger Corp. was founded 67 years ago by my father. Three of my plants are 
located in Milwaukee, Wis., two in Port Washington and two in Escanaba—all 
on the Great Lakes, and undoubtedly the St. Lawrence waterway would be of 
benefit to my business. The principal customers of the Harnischfeger Corp. 
are people who would also benefit by the St. Lawrence waterway. 

I am appearing, personally, in opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway at the 
present time, and also as a representative of the Milwaukee Association of Gom- 
merce. Attached to my testimony is a copy of the resolution of national affairs 
committee of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, which was approved by 
the Board, and is the stated policy and position of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. 

I have reviewed the various testimonies in connection with the recommendations 
to proceed with the St. Lawrence waterway at this time, and while this project, 
no doubt, is sound and essential from a long-range viewpoint, I believe it is desir- 
able to defer it until such time when manpower and materials are in greater supply 
or, in other words, this type of project should be deferred and be a recession project. 

If the present defense program is as essential as indicated, certainly the mavxi- 
mum effort and pressure should be exerted to get materials for end use of the de- 
fense program first, rather than setting up more capital plants which can only 
have long-range advantages. 

I, personally, question whether all of the facts which were presented by the 
Government are entirely accurate. The budget of $73 billion recommended by 
the administration, in my opinion, cannot be achieved without extreme danger 
to oureconomy. It is essential to cut nonessential spending to the bone and defer 
all possible public works, so that this budget is cut substantially below 50 billion 
dollars. Only then can this Nation finance a defense program for a period of 
years. 

One of the principal arguments presented is the problem of steel shortage. 
In the event that steel is as short in supply as indicated, in my opinion, a much 
more intensive program to eliminate secondary uses should be developed. Many 
thousands of tons of steel are at present being used for office buildings, apartments, 
hospitals, bridges, and the like. This type of construction should be changed to 
concrete and thereby save substantial tonnage. In the event further saving in 
the use of steel is essential, a further tightening up of the credit terms on automo- 
biles, refrigerators, and consumers’ goods would make available more steel for 
essential defense goods fabrication. 

It is poor business to run both a defense program and consumers’ industry at 
capacity. After the so-called emergency is over it will be nearly impossible to 
stabilize employment if such fallacies are continued. 

While steel if in short supply, a careful program of organizing scrap drives at 
factories, homes, and on the farm, as well as a plan to utilize scrapped automo- 
biles should be developed. 

Furthermore, it would be more economical to restore production in some of the 
semidismantled German mills and make that steel available for the western orbit 
and at the same time considerably reduce the cost of subsidizing much of Western 
Europe. 

Unquestionably the United States of America is dependent upon imported ores 
over the long pull. However, I have checked the availability of ore with some of 
the outstanding authorities in this field and there is enough ore in the Mesabi 
Range to take care of the midwestern mills for the next 20 vears, and very likely 
much longer. 

The figures presented by the administration proponents of the waterway repre- 
sent that a relatively small percentage of manpower and material would be re- 
quired. These arguments, even if they are fact, which I doubt, are misleading 
in that this manpower and material requirement is superimposed on an economy 
which is already running beyond economical capacity and, under the cireum- 
stances, this additional load is at the top, consequently creating additional short- 
ages and expanding inflation. It is the last few percent of production that throw 
the greatest stress on the economy and brings about more shortage, more con- 
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trols, more labor disputes, and all of the basic problems from which cur econom, 
is suffering. 

When our economy enters into a tailspin it is difficult to find large projects o/ 
the waterway type that could be used to stabilize employment in periods of de- 
pression. The cost of construction would probably be at least 25 to 50 percent 
lower in such a period, which would considerably reduce the carrying charge and 
the cost of operation. 

In connection with the matter of safeguarding an adequate supply of ore, I do 
not believe a delay in the construction of this project for 10 years will materially 
affect the end results. The ore from the range should be reserved for the mid 
western mills; foreign ores should be utilized by our coastal mills. In order to b: 
sure to guarantee sufficient transportation, the Pittsburgh area can be fed both 
eastern and western ores by some expansion in rail transportation at a relatively 
nominal cost. 

In connection with the testimony submitted, it would be more desirable to 
stimulate the expansion of the taconite-plant development program by permitting 
a& somewhat more substantial amortization of taconite plants, so that this new 
process will permit the utilization of existing low-grade ores. 

In the matter of power possibilities, it undoubtedly is a very desirable pro- 
gram when built in a period of recession. At the present time, there is not a real 
power scarcity, to my knowledge, and a program for eliminating waste and re- 
ducing home power consumption, as well as electric advertising, can bring about 
considerable savings. 

1 believe it would be desirable to get the testimony of some of the outstanding 
power companies in the eastern area on this subject. 

The figures which were presented in the testimony to indicate the soundness of 
the project from a self-liquidating standpoint, I believe, are optimistic. In the 
past the only waterway that I know which has been self-liquidating has been the 
Panama Canal, which was built at a fraction of the cost of the proposed waterway 
In addition, the cost of financing this tvpe of project under prevailing money rates 
should be at least 3 percent instead of 24% pereent. Also, the figures presented 
about the reduction in freight traffic and the repercussions on railroads are, I 
believe, misleading. A 2-percent freight reduction averaged over all railroads, 
and 4 percent for the eastern railroads, may bring about some large red figures on 
certain carriers. ‘This percentage of freight has a great influence on the earnings 
of some of our larger railroads. Our economy does not require the overstimulation 
suggested by certain Government departments when it is already running at 
120 percent of economical capacity. It would be better to figure out a reduction 
on all nonessential spending during this so-called defense emergency and normalize 
the load and stop the inflation to prevent setting up a socialized economy. 

The comparison that has been made of the stimulating effect that the Panama 
Canal has had on intercoastal shipping is questionable. The facts of the matter 
are that the unions have practically destroyed our intercoastal shipping. The 
result is that the Canal is not being utilized for what it was originally intended, 
and it may be well for our Government to insist on some constructive action to 
take the load off of our existing transportation by putting the unions back in their 
place so that it will be possible to get the maximum advantage of existing water- 
Wavs. 

A statement has been made concerning the submarine menace in connection 
with the procurement of foreign ores. I do not believe that this is pertinent one 
way or another. It will be essential to keep our sea lanes open in any event, as we 
require copper and alloys from foreign countries, and in addition to this I question 
whether, with the possible use of the atomic bomb, the St. Lawrence waterway 
would be any safer than transport of foreign ores by seaway. 

Regarding testimony presented by the administration in connection with power 
development and in suggesting the set-up of power projects under the TVA, I 
should like to urge that, when and if this program does proceed, power is dis- 
tributed entirely by private power companies. 

In connection with the matter of arrangement which has been consummated 
with Canada in the form of treaties, I see no reason why treaties should not be 
made flexible enough so that this project can be inaugurated at any time that 
eonditions are right. Again, from the standpoint of a defense program, our first 
objective should be to increase essential production where it will produce the 
maximum with a minimum in capital expansion. In developing an adequate, 
essential defense force, the No. 1 program should be to produce efficiently and 
conserve existing resources. 

Even though, as stated by the proponents, ore ships built for the lake service 
an be produced with 10 percent less steel than ore boats designed for ocean service, 
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it seems to me that if the canal is built it would be more important than ever to 
have the boats all designed for ocean service, and in that way insure the greatest 
flexibility in transportation for this important commodity. 

With reference to the matter of plant location, I know that flexibility is very 
desirable, but under the prevailing conditions I question if the Great Lakes region 
is not as much exposed to possible attack from over the pole or Arctic regions as 
would be the coastal area. Furthermore, indications are that the big steel inter- 
ests have decided on a substantial expansion in mill capacity on the seaboard, 
and these mills unquestionably will have to use foreign ores. 

Therefore, in summarizing our position on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way and power project, we urge the following procedure: 

1. That the project be engineered at the present time; 

2. That the actual development be delayed indefinitely until there is a change 
in the present economic conditions and the Government is in a position to under- 
take again major public-works programs on a more norma! cost basis. It would 
be wrong policy to undertake a project of this size at the present high cost when 
employment levels are at their peak and private manufacturers and contractors 
are unable to quote as favorable prices as they will when our economy passes 
through the inevitable readjustment. Experts state that it will take a minimum 
of 5 vears to complete the project, and it is therefore very questionable that it 
wil! be used in the emergency; 

3. That the power development should be sold exelusively through private 
utilities and that no Government corporations such as TVA or other Government 
utility projects be created; 

4. That the cost of the project should be self-liquidating and that all toll 
charges be on a basis of accomplishing such liquidation over an extended period 
of time; 

5. That the project be financed through separate bond issue at a rate that it 
can be sold in the open market. <A cut of 25 percent in the cost of this project 
mav be the difference between success and failure as to the soundness of the 
project; * 

6. That the project should be engineered to cover a range of, say, 80 percent 
of the type of vessels which would normally be used in the waterway. In other 
words, to keep the cost within reason, canals should be projected on the basis of 
reasonable foresight for the average rather than for the maximum conditions; 

7. That a sound fiseal poliey is the foundation for a sound America, the free 
enterprise for which we are allegedly fiighting. Our Government had better take 
stock and eliminate all waste, inefficiency, and stop unnecessary spending at this 
time if we do not want inflation, social upheaval, and avoid putting the coming 
generation in bondage. 


(The resolution referred to is as follows: ) 


RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 
or COMMERCE ON THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 


Prosect 


Favored the building of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, thereby reiterating its previous position, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(a) That the project be engineered at the present time. 

(b) That the actual development be delayed, not indefinitely, but until there is 
a change in the present economic conditions and the Government is in a position 
to again undertake major public-works programs on a more normal cost basis. 
It would be a fallacy to undertake a project of this size at the present high costs 
when employment levels are at their peak and private manufacturers and con- 
tractors are unable to quote as favorable prices as they will be when our economy 
passes through the inevitable readjustment. Experts state it will take 10 years 
to complete the project, and it is questionable that it will be of use in this 
emergency. 

(c) That the power developed should be sold exclusively through private 
utilities and that no Government corporation such as TVA or other utility project 
be created. 

(d) That the cost of the project be self-liquidating and that ali toll charges be 
on a basis of accomplishing such liquidation over an extended period of time. 

(e) That the project be engineered to anticipate the type of vessels which 
would normally use the waterway. It is believed this would take care of approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the needs of the project and keep the cost down to a minimum, 
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The CuairmMan. The other witness on our schedule this morning is 
Mr. Frank J. Connaughton, director of the Department of Commerce 
of the city of New York. He will be permitted to file his statement 
along with a statement by the mayor of the city of New York, Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, together with a resolution. 

(The statement of Mr. Connaughton is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WALTER T. SHIRLEY, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF Com- 
MERCE OF THE Crry oF New York, Reap By FRANK J. CONNAUGHTON, 
Director OF COMMERCE 


My name is Frank Connaughton, and I am director of the Department of 
Commerce of the city of New York. Iam here on behalf of Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri and Commerce Commissioner Walter T. Shirley, of New York City. 
I herewith submit the formal statement of Commissioner Shirley, together with 
a statement made recently by Mayor Impellitteri relative to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

The department of commerce was created to develop commerce for New York 
City and to protect the thousands of business firms against any proposal or effort 
that will in any manner be damaging to those interests. 

The legislation now before Congress which would authorize the construction of 
the St, Lawrence seaway is, in the opinion of the New York City administration, 
a most serious threat to the commercial development of New York. This proposal 
will have a very definite and destructive effect on the foreign trade of the port of 
New York. The prosperity of one is dependent on the prosperity of the other. 
Therefore, you can well appreciate the deep concern with which the people of New 
York City view this proposal, whose advocates freely admit will divert some 2% 
million to 3 million tons of commerce from New York Harbor. This is a greater 
volume of foreign trade than is handled by many ports in the United States, and 
such a diversion of its traffic is bound to have an adverse effect on the*port as a 
whole and the city in particular. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen realize the importance of our water- 
borne commerce to the city of New York. It ranks with our biggest industries 
and is one of the few lines of business activity in which the city has an investment 
of more than a quarter of a billion dollars in piers and water-front terminals. In 
addition, another one-half billion dollars has been invested by private capital in 
this port’s facilities and services. 

Aside from the income that the city derives from its piers and terminals, the 
annual revenue to the privately operated port services from its foreign commerce 
is estimated to exceed $250,000,000. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that no less than 250,000 people are de- 
pendent on the commerce of the port for their livelihood. This is a significant 
part of our employable population. A recent count indicated that there are 160 
steamship lines and agents, most of whom make this their North American head- 
quarters, 310 towboat and lighterage operators, 115 stevedores, 600 freight for- 
warders and customhouse brokers, 600 bonded trueckmen, 60 warehousemen, and 
many other categories located within the city of New York, all of them dependent 
on port commerce for their income. In addition, the railroads and other transpor- 
tation groups assign a considerable portion of their staff to the handling of New 
York’s water-borne commerce. 

New York is without question the foreign-trade center of the United States. 
Hundreds of exporters are located here to merchandise their commodities and 
supervise their distribution to any section of the United States or, for that matter, 
the world. 

For the foregoing reasons, vou can appreciate why this legislation is a matter of 
deepest concern to us and why we cannot tolerate any proposal that will divert 
trade and commerce from New York Harbor. We intend to fight and oppose it 
with every resource at our command and will request our representatives in Con- 
gress to vote against the project. In so doing, we have the wholehearted support 
of all ranks of management and labor and of all people both in public office and 
private life of the city of New York. Never were our people so united in a single 
cause. This was emphasized in a mass meeting held at the City Hall on February 
27, 1951, at which the St. Lawrence seaway was vigorously condemned. This 
meeting was presided over by Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri, who in strong words 
voiced that ‘‘the St. Lawrence seaway is the most serious threat confronting busi- 
ness and industry of this city since New York first established its prestige as the 
leading port of the United States more than 100 years ago.” 
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With your kind permission I would like to file a copy of the mayor’s address for 
the record. Following the mayor, the meeting was addressed by leaders of public 
agencies, maritime interests, and labor representatives from CIO and A. F. of L. 
All agreed that the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would have a ruinous 
effect on the business of the port. 

The advocates of the seaway argue that the project will result in cheaper 
transportation to business and industry in the Midwest and Great Lakes areas. 
While that may be true during the season of navigation on the Lakes, we can 
hardly agree that there will be any significant saving in their year-round traffic. 
It is reasonable to expect that, if the railroads that now handle this business are 
denied the traffic in the summer months, they will increase their winter rates to a 
degree sufficient to offset their summer losses. No one can expect the railroads to 
maintain equipment which will be idle for several months without an adequate 
upward adjustment of their rates to reflect an annual operating profit. It can also 
be anticipated that the trans-Atlantic lines serving New York and other seaboard 
harbors will take similar action. In view of these possibilities, I cannot see how 
any annual savings in transportation costs to the Midwest exporters and importers 
can be hoped for. 

As for the project being essential for the movement of iron ore from Labrador to 
Great Lakes ports, we cannot subscribe to this contention. The president of 
M. A. Hanna Co. has already stated that, of the estimated 10,000,000 tons to be 
shipped each year, 5,000,000 tons will be moved by barges to Lake Erie ports, 
3,000,000 tons by rail to the Pittsburgh and other steel areas, and 2,000,000 tons 
by ocean vessel to Baltimore. In view of this statement by the president of the 
company which has the greatest stake in this traffic, it is evident to me that the 
seaway is not essential for the shipment of this ore. 

We are therefore faced with a situation wherein the greatest industrial, financial, 
and commercial center in the world, New York City, will suffer immeasurably as 
a result of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, while, on the other hand, little com- 
mensurate good will obtain for the Nation as a whole. While it is true that 
progress is the first challenge to a healthy and advancing nation, it is equally true 
that any new proposal must be weighed in the light of both the good and bad it 
will accomplish. The proposal before vou today will accomplish little good as 
against the great harm it must do to the great port of New York and the ultimate 
deleterious effect it must have upon the national welfare. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that living and working within an area of 250 miles 
of New York City is one-quarter of the total population of the United States, and 
think of the tremendous havoe that would be wreaked upon this great mass of 
people were New York rendered economically impotent. 

The people, business, and public officials of New York City cannot countenance 
this very great threat to our security. The proposed seaway would undermine a 
way of life and a method of business operation that has been in force in our city 
for over a century, and the adjustment which would be required under the seaway 
plan would be such as to completely demoralize our way of life. 

The economic value of the St. Lawrence seaway cannot be justified in the light 
of its tremendous cost and maintenance, which, incidentally, would have to be 
borne in no small measure by our own taxpayers. 

We respectfully urge this committee to condemn this proposed legislation and 
vote against its adoption. 

(The address by Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri and the resolution 
adopted at a mass meeting of representatives of labor, trade, commer- 
cial, and civic organizations and business firms in the New York 
metropolitan area, opposing the St. Lawrence seaway project, are as 
follows :) 

Resotution Apvorrep at A Mass Meeting or Representatives or Lapor, 
Trapk, COMMERCIAL, AND Civic ORGANIZATIONS AND BUSINESS FIRMS IN THE 
New York Merrorouttan Arba Hep in tHe Crry Councin CHAMBER IN 
Crry Hatt, New York, Tuespay, Ferruary 27, 1951 
Resolved, That (1) The St. Lawrence seaway project is hereby condemned as 

inimical to the economic welfare and best interests of the city of New York and 

the Nation as a whole because the many millions of dollars already invested and 
many more millions projected for improvements in the port of New York and in 
ports of other communities along the Atlantic seaboard and in the Gulf area would 
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be imperiled and might result, in some instances, in the bankruptcy of some of 
the communities involved. 

(2) Construction and maintenance of the project would engender gross waste of 
publie funds since the benefits claimed, if actually attained, would accrue to a 
comparatively small segment of the United States, while the Nation as a whole 
would suffer immeasurably through disruption of existing transportation facilities 
and also would be saddled with a tremendous tax bill to pay for the benefit of 
the few. 

(3) Diversion of foreign trade and shipping from the port of New York and 
from communities along the eastern seaboard and the Gulf area which would be 
bound to ensue would compel many employers to close down their businesses and 
throw out of jobs many thousands of workers in foreign trade and allied industries, 
along with thousands of others who would be affected indirectly and displaced. 

(4) The American merchant marine would be set back tremendously and 
thousands of merchant seamen made jobless because only foreign-flag tramp 
steamers would use the seaway and would take away cargoes of freight now 
transported by American ships in regular line service. 

(5) Support of the project under its present guise of ‘‘defense necessity” is 
without foundation either as a military or economic factor, since most of the 
proposed seaway would be vulnerable to attack from the air and sabotage by 
land, while weather conditions, which compel closing of the St. Lawrence to traffic 
in the winter months, would make it inaccessible during those periods. 

(6) As to the “urgency” of the project being based on the need for transporting 
iron ore from a field in Labrador that has not yet been opened, for and to one 
owner in the United States, presumably to augment a far-from-depleted supply 
coming steadily from ample deposits in the United States and Venezuela, even 
if the need for getting iron ore from Labrador were real, all-rail transportation 
combined with seasonal use of existing water-route facilities would provide a 
year-round service as against a top of 7 months a year via the seaway. 

(7) The efforts of proponents of the seaway, who, having failed over the years 
to win approval, first by labeling it as an aid to Midwest wheat growers and then 
as important to Great Lakes navigation, now tie it up to the national emergency, 
are hereby condemned as a self-serving subterfuge; and be it further 

Resolved, That the organizations and individuals participating in this mass 
meeting heartily commend and endorse the leadership of Hon. Vineent R. Im- 
pellitteri, mayor of the city of New York, in opposing the St. Lawrence seaway 
project; and further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting have copies of these resolutions 
forwarded to the President of the United States, members of his Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Governor of the State of New York and the governors of all 
other States, and to members of the New York State Legislature, the New York 
City Board of Estimate, and the city council; and further 

Resolved, That this meeting be designated as a meeting of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee in Opposition to the ‘St. Lawrence Seaway and that the chairman of this 
meeting be designated to speak for the city of New York at hearings before appro- 
priate congressional committees, and that he also be authorized to appoint repre- 
sentatives of the various groups here gathered to act as a steering committee for 
continuation of such citizens’ committee in a program of cooperation with Mayor 
Impellitteri and others determined to defeat the St. Lawrence seaway project. 


’ 





AppREss BY Mayor Vincent R. IMPELLITTERT AT Mass MeeEetiInG To ProtTest 
Sr. Lawrence Seaway Leersvarion, Crry Haut, Turspay, Fesruary 27, 
1951 


Once again, supporters of the St. Lawrence seaway project have introduced 
legislation before Congress, seeking to authorize its construction. This legislation 
has been referred to the House Committee on Public Works, and many witnesses 
already have testified in support of the proposal at public hearings in Washington. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is the most serious threat confronting the business 
and industry of this city since New York first established its prestige as the leading 
port of the United States more than 100 vears ago. 

In a report released by the United States Department of Commerce in 1941, 
covering this project and its effect upon existing harbors, it is blandly stated that 
the proposed seaway will divert almost 3,000,000 tons of traffic annually from the 
port of New York. Frankly speaking, I know of no good reason why New York 
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businessmen and labor should sacrifice even the smallest part of their commerce 
in order to promote what is at best a visionary scheme. 

I have called the seaway a visionary scheme, and | do so for the reason that its 
proponents have come up with a totally different reason for its construction cach 
time it has been proposed over the past 30 years. Initially, it was urged as essen- 
tial to the marketing of American grain in competition with foreign producing 
centers. Later, during the depression, it was described as a make-work project 
and a national panacea to relieve unemployment. In 1939, the foregoing reasons 
were scrapped, and it was argued that the deepened seaway was essential to the 
all-water movement of domestic commerce between the Great Lakes and North 
Atlantic ports. Every shipping man knows that the cost of such an all-water 
movement of domestic freight between the Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes 
by way of the Gulf of St. Lawrence would definitely be more expensive than by 
direct fast rail and truck services operating between these areas. 

During the last war, the project was again brought up, this time as being esscn- 
tial to our national defense and as offering a protected haven for shipbuilding. 
This argument was flatly discounted by the fact that all deep-sea shipping within 
the Great Lakes would be completely immobilized by the destruction of a single 
lock or the blocking of just one of the connecting channels. 

The assertion that the seaway would be of assistance to the American farmer 
in marketing his grain now has been forgotten entirely, and the new hue and cry 
for the project is that the future of the steel industry will be jeopardized uniess 
the seaway is immediately constructed to permit the shipment of iron ore from 
Labrador to the furnaces of the Great Lakes industrial centers. However, it is 
significant that the most important of these steel companies already have indi- 
cated that, regardless of whether the seaway is constructed or not, they are pre- 
pared to move the ore by vessel direct to Baltimore, and by barge and rail to 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and other steel-making centers. 

Our friend and competitor, the port of Baltimore, is already handling large 
volumes of foreign ores and is expanding its facilities to take care of the increased 
tonnage that will be arriving from Liberia and Venezuela in the near future. It 
is expected that the total of such traffic will greatly exceed the ore production of 
Labrador. Furthermore, surveys indicate that all of the foreign ores, whether 
from Labrador, Liberia, Venezuela, or other countries, could be unloaded at 
Baltimore or any of the North Atlantic ports that are willing to provide the 
facilities, at a cost substantially less than the billion-and-one-half-dollar seaway, 
and without this huge sum being siphoned from the already deflated purse of the 
American taxpayer. 

The estimates of tonnage that may be attracted to the deepened seaway have 

varied just as wildly as the reasons for its constructions. In 1941, the United 
States Department of Commerce estimated that the seaway would handle 
10,000,000 tons of United States and 6,000,000 tons of Canadian water-borne 
traffic, or a combined total of 16,000,000 tons. In 1948, this same Government 
agency expanded these figures to an estimated total of 57,000,000 to 54,000,000 
tons. 
The estimates of time required to construct the seaway have been just as diver- 
gent as the reasons for its construction and estimates of its potential traffic volume. 
Originally the United States Army engineers advised that it would take at least 
8 years to build the locks and dredge the channels. This was later revised to 
6 years. We are now being told that the project can be completed in 4 years, 
All of these widely varying guesses indicate that the authors either do not know 
what they are talking about or are willing to change their figures to whatever 
extent is necessary to sell the project to Congress and the people of the United 
States. 

The basic weakness of every argument put forward to justify the St. Lawrence 
seaway has always been the same. Its economic aspects cannot begin to justify 
the tremendous investment of public funds and the annual cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

We on the Atlantic coast recognize that a minimum depth of 35 feet is essential 
in our port channels for the safe navigation and operation of our deep-sea ships. 
Anything less than this depth could not be navigated by the majority of vessels of 
the oceangoing merchant fleet of the United States, nor by our larger naval craft. 
It was estimated by the office of the Chief of United States Engineers in 1948 
that the total cost to the United States for a 35-foot waterway would be over 
$1,000,000,000, and the additional approach channels serving Great Lakes ports 
another $230,000,000. We all know full well what has happened to construction 
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costs since 1948, and it is reasonable to expect that the project would cost at least 
14 to 2 billion dollars if undertaken at this time. 

In view of its questionable economie value, it is fantastie for this Government to 
seriously consider such a proposal. It is all the more so from the standpoint of the 
people of New York, who are not only asked to pay a substantial part of its cost 
but also to sacrifice a significant amount of their trade and commerce in order to 
promote the scheme. 

There are over 3,000 firms, including steamship agents, towing companies, 
stevedore contractors, freight forwarders, customhouse brokers, ship chandlers, 
warehousemen, truckmen, and repair yards, providing services for the handling of 
our foreign trade, that derive their revenue almost exclusively from the commerce 
that moves over our piers. Why should any single one of these firms be asked to 
sacrifice one iota of its business, which in most instances had required considerable 
effort and expenditure to build up over a long period of years? More than 
$1,000,000,000° has been invested in New York’s port facilities and services by 
private capital and public funds. The city of New York alone has an investment 
of $250,000,000 in piers and water-front terminals. We intend to protect these 
investments. 

New York is the industrial and business hub of the United States. It is the 
outstanding commercial center of the Western Hemisphere. The metropolitan 
area is the greatest in the United States from the standpoint of population, em- 
ployment, retail sales, income-tax payments, volume of manufactured products, 
wholesale and retail markets. A large percentage of the country’s commerce, 
finance, and industry is centered here. Of the 100 largest industrial corporations 
in the United States, 94 are represented in New York City and 41 maintain 
their head offices here. In New York City are located the offices or headquarters 
of more than one-third of all trade associations and 500 out of 600 of the country’s 
retail buying organizations. It is the foreign-trade capital of the countrv and the 
world’s greatest port. We intend to defend this leadership, which is rightly ours. 

This project is a matter of deepest concern to all of us, and we cannot—will 
not—tolerate any proposal intended to divert trade and commerce from the 
port of New York. On the contrary, it is our purpose to promote an even greater 
flow of trade and commerce through our harbor, as well as to stimulate business 
and manufacturing generally. I am sure all of vou want the city administration 
to do everything in its power to further our commercial welfare. We are trying 
to do many things for business, particularly our thousands of small enterprises. 
For example, our Department of Commerce, through arrangements with the 
Select Committee on Business of the United States Senate, has scheduled a 
business clinic at the Biltmore Hotel for this coming Friday. The clinic, I am 
sure, will enable us to develop the right procedure in providing a fair share of 
defense contract and other Federal work to our manufacturers. 

Paramount, however, is the defeat of the St. Lawrence seawayv. Fully recogniz- 
ing the economie disaster that will fall upon our city and upon our port should 
this madcap scheme become an actuality, [ strongly urge all our representatives in 
Congress to fight the seaway legislation with every possible means at their com- 
mand. All of us in New York, whether in the ranks of management or of labor, 
in publie office or in private life, should fight this attempt to strike a death blow at 
our world-trade prestige. 

When the opponents of the seaway project are heard by the House committee, 
New York City will be represented at the hearings. The commissioner of com- 
merce of the city of New York will carry to the members of that committee and 
to the Congress the views of our city on this project and will express our vigorous 
opposition to this project. 


The CHartrMan. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Wednesday, April 26, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1951 


Housrk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirres ON Purtic Works, 
i ashington, Ee. ©. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. Charles A. Buckley (chairman) presiding. 

The Cnairman. The meeting will come to order. The Chair 
recognizes Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickyerr. Mr. Chairman, if we are ready to proceed further 
on the hearing on the St. Lawrence I would like the indulgence of 
the committee a moment to read into the record a copy of an adver- 
tisement that just appeared in the magazine or paper known as 
Stock and Dairy Farmer, which is published in Duluth, Minn. This 
issue was published in April 1951. The copy of the excerpt is as vou 
see it here. It is entitled “Let other States pay our ore taxes?” 
it reads as follows: 

One argument advanced in favor of higher iron ore taxes in Minnesota goes like 
this: “Sure, raise them. Minnesota can use the money—besides, the tax would 
be paid by steel consumers in the other 47 States.”’ 

Wouldn’t it be nice if it were so simple. But there’s a hole in the argument 
big enough to drive an ore truck through. It’s the cheery belief that America 
has to rely on our ore. In the past, that’s been true. In the future, it may not 
be. 

The fact is that Minnesota no longer has an ore monopoly. Today for the first 
time, Minnesota’s ore industry faces big-time competition: from the high-grade 
ores of Labrador and Venezuela, from the taconites of other States. 

The surest way to hobble Minnesota’s chances of meeting and beating this 
competition is to load still higher taxes atop the $31.5 millions the iron-ore in- 
dustry is already paying. 


IS FOREIGN IRON ORE A MYTH? 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are going into new steel mills on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Why? To process increasing amounis of ores from other lands. 

A group of United States life-insurance companies recently bought up most of 
the $100 million bond issue of the company developing Labrador iron ore. 

Faces threat: “The mining industry of Minnesota, faced by the threat of foreign 
competition and confronted with increasing costs of operation—especially in 
development of low-grade ores—can be expected to oppose any suggestions for 
hiking ore taxes.’’ So says Editor John H. Scudder of the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript. ‘‘We in Morrison County, with a developing mining future, are 
interested in the outcome,” he writes. 


DID YOU KNOW 


That there is only one way for Minnesota’s iron-ore industry to survive? That 
is to turn increasingly to the low-grade and taconite ores as the high-grades 
run out? 

That processing these leaner ores is a manufacturing operation calling for hun- 
dreds of millions to be invested in great ore factories? 
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That despite higher costs, Minnesota’s ore must be produced cheaply enough 
meet increased competition from other ore areas? 

That more ore factories can be built—more jobs created—if Minnesota’s ore 
industry is taxed as fairly as other industries? 

A fair deal for Minnesota’s iron ore means a good deal for you. 


Now, that advertisement is signed with the following identification: 


Charleston [ron Mining to. Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. Pickands, Mather & Co. 
The M. A. Hanna Co, Republic Steel Corp. 
Inland Steel Co. Snyder Mining Co. 
Inter-State Iron Co. Wheeling Steel Corp. 


Oglebay Norton & Co. 

In that connection, it looks like we are engaged in a little merry-go- 
round here, gentlemen. Two of the companies listed as endorsing 
this advertisement, the M. A. Hanna Co. and Republic Steel, have 
testified before this committee that we need more ore from Labrador, 
and that we can get it and bring it in at prices competitive with the 
Minnesota ore. 

The third company, Wheeling Steel Corp., listed in this advertise- 
ment, is a participant in the Labrador developments, although it has 
not testified at these hearings. On the other hand, while they are 
pleading for more ore from Labrador and a St. Lawrence seaway to 
bring it in here, they are asking that you keep the tax base on Minne- 
sota ores that they are interested in at a level that will allow Minne- 
sota ore to compete with Labrador ore that they say they want to 
bring in to compete with Minnesota ore. 

I insert this for the record. Thank you very much. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


[From the Stock and Dairy Farmer, April 1951} 
Ler Orxer States Pay Our Ore Taxes? 


One argument advanced in favor of higher iron-ore taxes in Minnesota goes 
like this: ‘Sure, raise them. Minnesota can use the money— besides, the tax 
would be paid by steel consumers in the other 47 States.”’ 

Wouldn’t it be nice if it were so simple. But there’s a hole in the argument 
big enough to drive an ore truck through. It’s the cheery belief that America 
has torely on ourore. In the past, that’s been true. In the future, it may not be. 

The fact is that Minnesota no longer has an ore monopoly. Today for the 
first time, Minnesota’s ore industry faces big-time competition: From the high- 
grade ores of Labrador and Venezuela, from the taconites of other States. 

The surest way to hobble Minnesota’s chances of meeting and beating this 
competition is to load still higher taxes atop the $31.5 millions the iron-ore industry 
is already paying. 

IS FOREIGN IRON ORE A MYTH? 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are going into new steel mills on the Atlantie 
seaboard. Why? To process increasing amounts of ores from other lands. 

A group of United States life-insurance companies recently bought up most of 
the S100 million bond issue of the company developing Labrador iron ore. 

Faces threat: “The mining industry of Minnesota, faced by the threat of foreign 
competition and confronted with increasing costs of operation—especially in 
development of low-grade ores—can be expected to oppose any suggestions for 
hiking ore taxes.”’ So says Editor John H. Seudder of the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript. ‘‘We in Morrison County, with a developing mining future, are 
interested in the outcome,’’ he writes. 


DID YOU KNOW— 


That there is only one way for Minnesota’s iron-ore industry to survive? That 
is to turn increasingly to the low-grade and taconite ores as the high grades 


run out? 
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That processing these leaner ores is a manufacturing operation calling for hundreds 
of millions to be invested in great “ore factories’’? 

That despite higher costs, Minnesota’s ore must be produced cheaply enough to 
meet increased competition from other ore areas? 

That more ore factories can be built * * * more jobs created * * * if 

Minnesota’s ore industry is taxed as fairly as other industries? 

A fair deal for Minnesota’s iron ore means a good deal for you. 

Charleson Iron Mining Co., the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Inland Steel Co., Inter-State Iron Co., Oglebay 
Norton & Co., Oliver Iron Mining Co., Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Republic Steel Corp., Snyder Mining Co., Wheeling Steel Corp. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Huntress. 

Mr. Hunvress. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
We would like the opportunity to have until Monday of next week 
to file statements of the witnesses who could not be here because of 
the closing of the hearing vesterday. 

The CuatrMan. On a motion, made by Mr. Fallon, adopted by 
the committee, on or before the day of the completion of the hearings 
all statements had to be filed. If it is agreeable to the committee to 
extend the time it is all right with me. I understand the proponents 
and opponents want an extension of time until Monday. 

Mr. AnGreLu. | move the time be extended until Monday for both 
opponents and proponents. 

Mr. Piekerr. It is extended for them to submit their statements 
for the record? 

Mr. Aneeuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Prekerr. And that is the only amendment to the motion? 

Mr. AnerLu. That is correct. 

Mr. Pickerr. I have no objection. 

The CuHarrman. Without objection, the motion is adopted. Mr. 
Goodyear. 


STATEMENT OF C. J. GOODYEAR, PHILADELPHIA, PA., TRAFFIC 
MANAGER OF THE PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON 
CO. 


Mr. Goopyrar. If it please the committee. My name is C. J. 
Goodyear. My office is in the Reading Terminal Building in Phila- 
delphia, where I am employed by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., as its traffic manager. 

| appear here at the request of the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards, of which I am a member and 
a former president, to express the opposition of the association to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway project. 

The National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards is an asso- 
ciation of regional shippers advisory boards, one of which operates in 
each of 13 regions into which the country has been divided. The 
names of the regional boards, together with their headquarters, are 
as follows: 

Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, Pittsburgh, Pa. __ 

Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, New York, N. Y. 
Central Western Shippers Advisory Board, Omaha, Nebr. 
Great Lakes Shippers Advisory Board, Detroit, Mich. 
Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, Chicago, Ill. 

New England Shippers Advisory Board, Boston, Mass. 
North West Shippers Advisory Board, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory Board, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pacifie Coast Transportation Advisory Board, San Francisco, Calif, 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board, Seattle, Wash. 

Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southwest Shippers Advisory Board, Dallas, Tex. 

Trans- Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board, St. Louis, Mo. 

These regional shippers advisory boards have a combined member- 
ship of about 24,000 persons, all of whom are directly concerned with 
rail transportation as shippers or receivers of freight. Those who are 
actually in the transportation business are not eligible for member- 
ship. That is to say, railroad men, truckers, and steamship men are 
not elibile for membership. 

It is estimated that the shippers and receivers of about 90 percent 
of the rail freight traffic of this country are represented on these 
boards. Of course, many of these 24,000 members also ship by water 
and trucks on the highways. 

The purpose of these regional boards, and of their national associa- 
tion, is to promote, by cooperation between shippers and carriers, 
that adequacy, economy, and efficiency of transportation service upon 
which our national transportation policy is based. 

Of these 13 regional boards, 12 have taken definite action condeming 
the proposal to construct the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
The sole exception is the Great Lakes board, which covers the territory 
east of Lake Michigan and adjacent to Lakes Huron and Erie. That 
board, to the best of my knowledge, has taken no action on this project 
one way or the other. 

These regional boards approach this question from the point of 
view of the objects for which they were instituted. In other words, 
our prime interest in the project is the effect on the rail transportation 
system which is the backbone of our economy and is likely to be in 
the foreseeable future. 

In other words, we are not here fighting the battle of the railroads, 
because we have many disagreements with them, but we are fighting 
for the preservation of economical and efficient transportation by 
rail. 

We are thoroughly skeptical of the traffic estimates concerning the 
tonnages likely to be available to this waterway. How a 27-foot chan- 
nel, with or without tolls, which can utilize, at full-load limits, only 
a very small part of the American merchant marine would be able to 
attract and handle the stupendous tonnages indicated by the report 
of the Department of Commerce is hard to imagine. True, there are 
tremendous tonnages of traffic moving in the general territory tribu- 
tary to the Great Lakes, but we believe that the estimates submitted 
here are grossly exaggerated, particularly if the project is placed on 
what purports to be a self-sustaining basis. 

Assuming, however, that the estimates are reasonably accurate 
and that the projected waterway will attract these many millions of 
tons of traffic, we are opposed to the construction of the waterway 
because of the effect of such diversions from the railroads on the 
adequacy and sufficiency of our rail transportation system. 

Our rail transportation system has been built up in substantial 
part on the demand for facilities for the exportation of a long list of 
commodities, ranging from raw materials such as coal to the highest 
grade of manufactured articles. Our railroads have, at the cost of 
many millions of dollars, equipped themselves with facilities of all 
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kinds ranging from a supply of cars to be furnished at points of origin, 
through tracks, intermediate and terminal yards, to port facilities 
such as piers, elevators, lighters, car floats, cranes, barges, tugs, and 
other accessories which enable them to handle, from points of origin 
or from the Great Lakes ports, the many millions of tons of this 
export trade. In addition, the port cities, the individual States, the 
Federal Government, and thousands of private investors have con- 
structed facilities of all kinds to handle promptly, efficiently, and 
economically this vast export traffic. 

The American railroad system is fully equipped to do the kind of a 
job this country needs in transporting this export traffic as well as 
the import and domestic traffic that goes to make up the tremendous 
commerce of this country. They proved, during the last war, their 
capabilities in that direction. They have, by the expenditure of 
billions, repaired the damage caused by the overloading of their 
facilities during the war and have added almost immeasurably to 
those facilities since the end of hostilities. In only one particular 
may they be said to be below par. That is with respect to the owner- 
ship of freight cars. 

You have undoubtedly learned of the recent efforts of the railroads 
to obtain new cars. For this purpose the Federal Government has 
allovated sufficient steel for the first quarter of 1951 to build 10,000 
cars per month. If these cars are actually built and such a construc- 
tion program is maintained, the railroads would have, at the end of 
18 months, something more than 180,000 new freight cars, With 
efficient railroad operation and full cooperation by the shipping 
public such as our association has committed itself to procure, this 
number of new cars would go a long way to solve the transportation 
problem of the United States. The cost to the railroads would be 
roughly equivalent to the cost of this waterway—about a_biilion 
dollars—and it would not come out of the Treasury of the United 
States nor out of the pockets of the general taxpayer but would be 
paid by the railroad companies who would in turn get the return on 
their investment from the people who would use the cars. 

Furthermore, those cars would be available in 18 months or less. 
They would be available beginning next month and in time to be of 
assistance to the defense effort immediately, and in greater degree as 
the months go on, and they would be useful 12 months, 365 days, 
every year, and not for 7 or, at most, 8 months. 

To revert to the facilities for the handling of export traffic, which 
have been provided at tremendous expense by the railroads, the port 
cities, the Federal Government, and by private enterprise, considera- 
tion should be given to the effect on these private and governmental 
investments which would flow from the establishment of this water- 
way. 

In the event that the estimates of tonnages available to the water- 
way which have been submitted by the Department of Commerce 
should turn out to be reasonably accurate, which we most seriously 
believe to be grossly overstated, it cannot be denied that a very large 
share would be diverted from the railroads which lead from the Middle 
West to the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico. These rail- 
roads, particularly those leading to the Atlantic seaboard, have for 
several years been progressively hard hit by economic developments. 
These are the railroads which over the years have carried the major 
81181—51—pt. 2—41 
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tonnages of coal, both anthracite and bituminous. The inroads of 
oil and gas have dealt a stunning blow to their revenues. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on more than one occasion has found that 
the needs of these railroads for revenues are greater than the needs of 
the railroads in the South and West. These are the railroads on which 
the burden of the diversion of traffic to the St. Lawrence waterway 
would fall the heaviest. 

A large percentage of the area, and a larger percentage of the popu- 
lation, of this country is dependent on these railroads for transporta- 
tion service. If the stupendous volume of traffic estimated by the 
Department of Commerce should be diverted from these railroads to 
the St. Lawrence waterway, these railroads would be forced to depend 
to a much greater extent on the traffic which cannot use the proposed 
waterway. At the same time they would be called upon to maintain 
for the use of the St. Lawrence patrons during the winter months, when 
railroad operations are most difficult and expensive, the same facilities 
and equipment that are now in use the year round. 

There is no escape from the conclusion that under these conditions 
the unit cost of transportation on these railroads would be substantially 
increased. This increase in cost would necessarily have to be absorbed 
by the remaining traffic to be handled by these rail lines. This fur- 
ther leads to the inevitable conclusion that the remaining traffic on 
these Middle West-Atlantic seaboard railroads would have to bear 
the increased costs caused by the diversion of large tonnages to the 
St. Lawrence route. 

The results in increased transportation costs would be reflected back 
into the other areas of the country in decreasing ratio, all the way to 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacifie Ocean. 

Thus the shippers of the country who could not use the St. Lawrence 
waterway would be forced to subsidize the minority who could use it. 

As a necessary corollary to this diversion from the eastern railroads 
would come a like diversion from the Atlantic ports, such as Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hampton Roads, Charleston, 
and Savannah, and even from the Gulf ports, such as Pensacola, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. 

The facilities of these ports have been developed over a period of 
three centuries to handle the foreign commerce of this country, and 
their use would be required for more than a third of each vear. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the year they would be used on a part-time basis 
by the exporters and importers who would be unable to use the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Naturally, with this lack of year-round use, the 
cost to the trade for the use of these facilities would be increased 
and our foreign commerce to that extent hindered. 

If, on the other hand, the rosy picture of the possible traffie should 
turn out to be false and the waterway could not attract enough 
traffic to become self-sustaining, the shippers of the country at large 
are opposed to the construction of the waterway as being nothing 
more than a gigantic “‘boondoggle,” to borrow ea term coined during 
the late depression. True, it would form an avenue for the movement 
of a sizable ore tonnage from the new Quebec-Labrador field, but 
other avenues are available for that transportation, and there appears 
to be no sound reason for spending a billion dollars by the Federal 
Government in order to lower the operating costs of a handful of steel 
companies 
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To conclude, we, as shippers of the major portion of the Nation’s 
rail freight, object to the construction of a waterway that would 
divert from the railroads a movement of traffic so heavy as to increase 
the transportation burden on all of the country except the minority 
in the Great Lakes area, and we also object to a waterway which would 
not be self-sustaining, as a burden on the American taxpayer which 
has no justification. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodyear. The 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

Mr. GrorGe. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Idaho, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapre. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MeGregor. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Mr. Chairman, | have no questions, but I would 
like to ask unanimous consent of the committee that | may, following 
the statement read by my distinguished colleague from Texas, be 
able to incorporate at that point this brief statement, if I may read 
it to the committee. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is an article appearing in the Minnesota 
Morning Tribune of Wednesday, April 11, 1951. It reads as follows: 


New Bitt Witt App $850,000 ro Ore Taxes 


The house tax committee indicated a mood by approving a bill that will add 
$850,000 a year in ore tax revenues by cutting the credits allowed big mine 
operators for high labor cots. 

Governor Youngdahl, in his inaugural message, urged an increase in occupation 
and royalty taxes on ore from 12 percent to 15 percent. Liberals also have pushed 
for increases, 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, the statement may be included. 

Mr. Davis. If there be no objection, Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the letter from Mr. Hoyt 8. Haddock, executive 
secretary of the CIO Maritime Committee, be made a part of the 
record in favor of the project. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

CIO Maritime CoMMITTEE, _ 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951, 
Hon. Ciirrorp Davis, 
Hlouse Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. ’ 

Dear ConGRESSMAN Davis: Please register the support of the CLO Maritime 
Committee for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. Our seagoing member- 
ship consists of 60,000 maritime workers. Of these approximately half sail out 
of the port of New York. : ; 

We support the St. Lawrence project because it is needed in the interests of 
national defense. The power and navigation facilities of the St. Lawrence will 
add greatly to the defense potential of both Canada and the United States. 

We also support the St. Lawrence project because of its beneficial effects upon 
our maritime industry. Unlike certain interests in the port of New York, we do 
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not fear competition from the St. Lawrence seaway. While there may be som 
temporary losses of foreign commerce to the seaway and temporary job dislocation: 
for some of our members, we are convinced that the long-range beneficial effect 
of the project will far outweigh such temporary dislocations. The seaway wil 
open the heart of America to coastwise shipping as well as foreign commerce. Th: 
result will be low-cost transportation to and from this great hinterland, wit! 
increased opportunities for our maritime industry. 

Moreover, the reduced cost of shipping will open overseas markets for many 
products of our midwestern farms and factories which, in the past, could not b« 
economically shipped abroad. This increased commerce will mean cargoes for 
American ships and jobs for seamen, longshoremen, and other maritime workers 

In addition, the large block of low -cost electrie power which will be generated 
from the project should contribute substantially to the continued growth of the 
Northeast. We of the maritime unions recognize that our continued well-being 
is dependent upon a economy that is stable and growing, for then there will be 
room for all and the prosperity and growth of one segment of the economy will 
reinforce the growth of the others. We therefore strongly urge your support of 
the St. Lawrence project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hoyr 8S. Happock, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vursevu. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Angell. 

Mr. AnGeLL. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapg. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not want this gentle- 
man to be completely ignored and repudiated by any indication that 
the committee does not want to ask you any questions. 

Before asking Mr. Goodyear the few questions that I have in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram from the Governor of Wisconsin 
which I received this morning and which I ask be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Mapison, Wis., April 24, 1941. 


Hon. GeorGe Donpero, 
Public Works Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

May I reaffirm the support of Wisconsin industry, agriculture, and the State 
government for the St. Lawrence seaway. Consider . this proposal to be of 
extreme importance to the development of Wisconsin industrial capacity, par- 
ticularly in this period of national emergency. 

Sincerely yours, : 
Water J. Kouter, Jr., 
Governor of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Donprro. The only other document I wish to place in the 
record is a telegram from the mayor of Milwaukee which I received 
this morning. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection the telegram will be inserted in 
the record. 

(The telegram from the mayor of Milwaukee is as follows: ) 

MitwavkEk, Wis., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. GrorGe DonpbeERO, 
Public Works Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please convey to the members of the House Public Works Committee the 

vigorous and continued support of the city of Milwaukee, its citizens, and its 
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business community for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The power 
and navigation resources of the St. Lawrence river must be harnessed as an 
essential part of our long-range national mobilization. Soviet Russia rapidly 
building new industrial potential by developing major rivers for power and navi- 
gation. The United States and our friendly neighbor, Canada, will be im- 
measurably strengthened for the critical years ahead by the seaway. We hope 
that immediately upon conclusion of present hearings your committee will act 
forcefully to bring this great project before Congress so that St. Lawrence re- 
sources may be mobilized for the national defense. 
FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor, City of Wilwaukee. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Goodyear, how long have you been connected 
with the railroads? 

Mr. Goopyear. I have not been connected with a railroad for 
33 years. 

Mr. Donpvero. I do not think I understood your present position 
when you were reading it. 

Mr. Goopyear. | am traffic manager of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., which has nothing to do with railroading. 

Mr. Donprro. Your office is at Philadelphia? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. But you do have something to do with trans- 
portation? 

Mr. Goopyerar. Yes, sir. I have been mixed up in transportation 
for almost 49 years. 

Mr. Donpero. Practically your entire life? 

Mr. Goopyear. All of my business experience has been in trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Donpero. Can you tell the committee what percentage of the 
cargo or traffic on the railroads comes from water-borne commerce? 

Mr. Goopyear. | am afraid I cannot give you any definite answer 
on that, Mr. Dondero. I would have to go back and look at the 
record, I am afraid. You know, we have a saying in my line of 
business that a good rate clerk always looks at the tariff, and [ am 
afraid that is what I would have to do. 

Mr. Donpero. I thought you might have that in mind. I am not 
asking you that as any trick question at all. The thought occurred 
to me that the question of water-borne commerce is so pertinent to 
the issues before this committee that it would be enlightening if you 
could tell us what percentage of the traffic of the railroads comes from 
water-borne commerce. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Well, it is a substantial amount. 

Mr. Donpero. It is or is not? 

Mr. Goopyear. It is a substantial amount. There is no question 
about that. I would hesitate to try to quote any figures. 

Mr. Donvrero. That being so, you are not against the movement 
of commerce by water? 

Mr. Goopyerar. Oh, no; I am not against the movement of com- 
merce by water. My own company uses water transportation, and 
we use truck transportation, and we use railroad transportation. 
That is true pretty generally. 

Mr. Donpvrero. In fact, the railroads receive a substantial amount 
of their traffic and cargo from that water-borne commerce. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes. In either one way or another they receive it 
from the water or they deliver it to the water. 
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Mr. Donprro. You have had something to say about sufficient 
facilities being in existence to carry the amount of iron ore that might 
be needed by the industry of the Nation. Are you familiar with the 
fact that the statement has already been made to this committee that 
last year, out of a 3,000,000-ton contract the railroads were only able 
to move a part of it? 

Mr. Goopyrar. | think I have dealt with that to some extent when 
I suggested that the addition of a substantial number of freight cars, 
which could be paid for with about the same money as would be used 
for this seaway, would furnish the railroads enough cars to put our 
transportation on a pretty good basis 

Mr. Donprero. I understand the program is to build about 10,000 
additional freight cars per month? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes, sir; and they are approaching that now. 

Mr. Donprero. What is it at the present time? 

Mr. Goopyrar. I think the last month was about 7,500. They 
figured it would reach the 10,000 mark, I think, in June or July. 

Mr. Donprro. What is the average cost of a freight car? 

Mr. Goopyrar. I think now that the boxcars and hopper cars 

Mr. Davis. About $6,500 or $7,000; is it not? 

Mr. Goopyrar. No, sir. I think boxears and hopper cars are 
running about $5,500 now. There are some classes of equipment, 
such as refrigerator cars and tank cars, which may run higher, but 
boxcars and hopper cars are now running about $5,500. 

Mr. Donprro. That is the type of car we understand to be gondolas 
or open cars for the movement of ore? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes. Either hopper cars, which are the general 
purpose coal cars, or gondola cars, which are used for steel and some 
other rough freight. They are open-top cars and they run about 
$5,500, and boxcars are about on that level. 

Mr. Donprero. Then if you built 10,000 cars a month, or 180,000 
cars, and multiplied that by $5,500, what would be the total? 

Mr. Goopyrar. About $1,000,000,000. It is for 18 months, which 
would make it 180,000 cars. That would run between $5,000 and 
$5,500 a piece, which would give you just about a billion dollars. 

Mr. Donprro. A billion dollars? 

Mr. Goopygar. A billion. 

Mr. Donprro. You used that figure, a billion, Mr. Goodyear, in 
reference to this seaway. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. But the estimates already furnished and that are 
on the wall show that there is about $192,000,000 for the power end 
of the project, and about $374,000,000 for the navigation end. Where 
do you get the billion dollars, Mr. Goodyear? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Donpero. I could not refuse to yield to my warm friend. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Who pays for the cars? 

Mr. Goopyrar. The railroads—and they get their money back out 
of the people who use the cars. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. That is all I want to ask. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Mr. Dondero, did you ever see the Army engineers 
underestimate the cost of a project? 1 think if the Army engineers 
estimate a half a billion dollars it is going to run a billion. Besides 
that, the Army engineers’ estimates were made a couple of years ago, 
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and your costs have gone up substantially since then, and if there is 
any change in the future it is going to be upward. 

Mr. Doxpero. Would that not apply to the railroads, too? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Donvero. It is going to be upward? 

Mr. Goopygar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. The truth about that is that if you use 1913 as the 
100 level it has gone up about 538 percent since that time, or about 
54 times as much. 

Mr. Goopyerar. I am willing to accept your figures. 

Mr. Donpero. And if we keep on delaying this project, or any 
other project, with the present trends, it is going to cost a lot more 
money. 

Mr. Goopyear. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Donprro. That applies to the railroads as well as water-borne 
commerce. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes, sir, it applies to anything you want to buy. 

Mr. Donnrro. How many tons of steel go into the ordinary 
freight car? 

Mr. Goopyrear. Well, into a hopper car, which is practically all 
steel, it would be in the neighborhood of 20 tons. Into a boxear it is 
something less than that. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course, that would mean a terrific amount of 
steel would have to be used in the building of those cars if you pro- 
duced 180,000 of them. 

Mr. Goopygear. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. While you are building the new cars, how many 
freight cars do you retire each month? 

Mr. Goopyrrar. About 5,000. 

Mr. Donprro. Then if you only build up to 6,000 or 7,000, you 
are just keeping ahead of the wear and tear, is that not so? 

Mr. Goopyrear. Well, that is true now, but when you get up to 
10,000 vou will be doubling your retirements. 

Mr. Donpvrero. Then you will really be making headway. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. But under the present production you are not 
gaining too much? 

Mr. GoopyraAr. Well, vou have allocated the steel, and the steel 
that has been produced in the first quarter of 1951 has not all gone into 
freight cars vet. You have to get your plants and assembly lines in 
operation and build up your production gradually. It is anticipated 
by the month of June we will be on the 10,000-car basis. 

Mr. Donpero. Have you an arrangement with the Government 
now to provide that steel to the railroads if they need it for the new 
cars? 

Mr. Goopyrar. | was told vesterday that that arrangement now 
exists. 

Mr. Donprero. You said something about sufficient facilities, | 
think, to move the ore. If I misunderstood you we will just avoid 
that. You said it moved by the railroads at present. 1am referring 
now to the Labrador field. Do you mind telling the committee what 
railroads would do it? 

Mr. Goopyrar. As I recall Mr. Humphrey’s testimony he could 
handle about 5 million tons of the Labroador ore on the present 
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St. Lawrence canals. In the next few years he is not going to have 
more than 10 million tons. At the present time there are almost 500 
cars of coal per day moving into the Quebec-eastern Ontario territory. 
Those cars are practically all of them coming back empty. If those 
500 cars per day were diverted into the iron ore trade for the movement 
from Montreal back into the blast furnace territory and the eastern 
part of the United States, they would handle the other 5 million tons. 
That is, they could handle it without any appreciable increase in the 
hopper car supply. 

Mr. Donpero. Let us see where those cars would start from. 
They would be mostly from central Pennsylvania; would they not? 

Mr. Goopygar. They would start from western and central 
Pennsylvania, and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Donprro. They would go to Montreal with this coal? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa. 

Mr. Donpero. And they would come back with iron ore? 

Mr. Goopygar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Where would they go to? 

Mr. Goopygfar. That would depend on who is buying the iron ore. 

Mr. Donvero. Where would most of it go to? 

Mr. Goopynar. To the blast furnaces in Pennsylvania, I should say, 
probably, and perhaps some in the Mahoning Valley. 

Mr. Donvero. That is in the Pittsburgh area? 

Mr. Goopyear. It is northwest of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. DonprEro. And some to Youngstown, Ohio? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Youngstown is in the Mahoning Valley. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Those cars would go to Youngstown and deliver 
the ore, and then come back from that field to the coal fields to be. 
reloaded again? 

Mr. Goopyrar. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpvero. Does it require extra heavy rails, roadbed, and 
bridges to carry iron ore, as against what is required to carry coal? 

Mr. Goopyear. No; because the limitation in either case is the 
capacity of the car. The cars which carry the coal north-bound into 
Canada are cars which range in capacity from 50 to 70 tons. Coming 
back with ore they would have to be limited to about that tonnage for 
each car, so that there is no different tax on bridges and right-of-way 
when you compare coal with ore. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you bring back the same sized trains as you 
would ship the coal in? 

Mr. Goopyrar. About. 

Mr. Donpero. With the same number of cars? 

Mr. Goopyrar. About. 

Mr. DonpeEro. I want to go back to one subject. If the railroads 
are going to use the amount of steel that vou have indicated for the 
cars that may be needed, do you know that it takes 3 tons of other raw 
material with every ton of iron ore in order to make a ton of steel? 

Mr. Goopyerar. It is something like that. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. The testimony here is that the steel industry 
expects to run the amount of steel production up to about 117 million 
tons by next vear. It was around 98 million tons this past year. 
So you have a difference of about 19 to 20 million extra tons of steel 
to be produced. 
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Now, if that is multiplied by 4, because it takes 4 tons of raw 
material to make a ton of steel, we have 80 million extra tons to 
move. Do you think the railroad facilities of this country can do it? 

Mr. Goopyear. If they get some more cars they can do it. 

Mr. DonbeEro. If you get enough cars? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Yes. You know, the railroad industry, with the 
help of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Army and 
Navy and the shipping public, kind of showed the world what the 
railroads could do during the last war, and they are in better shape 
except for car supply—they are in better shape to make a similar 
demonstration now than they ever were before. 

Mr. Donnero. You do not know anything about this contract, 
though, do you? You did not give me a good answer, or any answer. 
Last vear, when the railroads undertook to bring in about 3 million 
tons of ore from the Minnesota field, they were only able to bring in 
a little more than half of that. 

Mr. Goopyrxar. That was a question of car supply, as | under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Donprro. There was a car shortage then and there is a car 
shortage now. Is that not true? : 

Mr. Goopyear. In certain types of cars. There is no shortage 
of ore cars now. 

Mr. Donprro. You have plenty of those? One other question. 

You thought there would be a serious diversion of coal shipments 
which would hurt the railroads. 

Mr. Goopyrar. I did not think I said coal particularly. 

Mr. Donprro. Let us see. I am quoting from vour statement: 

Our rail transportation system has been built up in substantial part on the 
demand for facilities for the exportation of a long list of commodities, ranging 
from raw materials such as coal * * * 

Mr. Goopyxar. That is true, but I do not think I intended to 
convey the impression that there would be any substantial diversion 
from the rails to the St. Lawrence waterway of coal, except that if 
the St. Lawrence waterway is opened up it is going to give a ready 
avenue for the importation of British coal. 

Now, that is not an immediate threat, but just as soon as England 
gets to the point where they can export any coal, this is the first 
place they are going to look. They did it before the war, and they 
will do it again when they get the chance. 

Mr. Donprero. Why do they not ship coal into New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia now? It is wide open and there is no tariff on it. 

Mr. Goopyrar. They do not have the coal now, but before the 
war, when things were wide open and competitive, they certainly 
bothered us plenty with their anthracite coming into Boston and into 
Canada. 

Mr. Donprro. Did you know that there were only 162,000 tons of 
foreign coal that came into the St. Lawrence River this past year? 

Mr. Goopyear. I believe that. Great Britain does not have 
enough coal for its own use now. 

Mr. McGrecor. What amount came into the St. Lawrence prior 
to 1942? 

Mr. Donpero. It is a very inconsequential amount. The reason 
why I asked you that question, Mr. Goodyear, is because we have 
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already had a witness before this committee representing the United 
Mine Workers who said he did not think that there would be any 
particular diversion of your traffic in coal from this country to Canada. 
It would still continue as it does now. 

Have vou any quarrel with that statement? 

Mr. Goopyrar. I think that is pretty near right. 

Mr. Donprro. So that we can just eliminate the coal question 
entirely. 

Mr. Goopyrar. I cannot speak with any great authority on 
bituminous coal because | am not too familiar with that any more. 
I am in the hard-coal business. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not know anything about canal construction 
and you are not here as an expert on that, are you? 

Mr. Goopyrar. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Of course, you understand that the figures you have 
already cited about the amount of ore that might come in from 
Labrador, that is, 5 million or 10 million tons, is only the beginning 
of what is expected on the part of those who hold concessions in 
Labrador today? 

Mr. Goopyrear. Yes. Ten million tons would be the figure they 
would reach in some few years from now. 

Mr. Donvero. That is right. About 4 years, I think, the testi- 
mony shows. 

Now, vou spoke of subsidies, and you said you thought if the canal 
were built it would be a subsidy paid by a majority of the people to 
a minority of the people. What do you say about the subsidy of the 
entire country in furnishing flood control on the Mississippi, and dig- 
ging the harbor at Houston, Tex., New Orleans, and other southern 
ports? Is that not also a subsidy? 

Mr. Goopyrar. Mr. Dondero, there are many of those things which 
I believe were unwarranted. There are many of those things going 
on right now that I think are unwarranted, so | would have no trouble 
in conforming my mind to the idea that there should not be any un- 
warranted subsidies. There are some things that have got to be done, 
but there are a lot more of them that should not be done, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Donpvrnro. That is right. That would even apply to the port 
of New York, where we spent some $154,000,000 to improve that 
harbor in order to increase the water-borne commerce of that port 
and for the country. Yet it is a subsidy and no tolls have been asked 
in repayment. 

Mr. Goopyear. $154,000,000 over what period of time? 

Mr. Donprro. From the time the Federal Government began 
making improvements on the harbor. 

Mr. Goopyrar. That is about 100 years. 

Mr. Donperro. It is 98 years. 

Mr. Goopyrar. That means $1,500,000 a year. If you are going 
to spend a million and a half dollars a year on the St. Lawrence seaway 
T do not know what the reaction of our group would be, but it certainly 
would not arouse any such excitement as the expenditure of a billion 
dollars would do. 

Mr. Donprro. But you have no objection to the provision in the 
bill before us to try to liquidate that project by the payment of tolls, 
so that it would not be any kind of a subsidy? 
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Mr. Goopyzrar. But we do not believe that it would work. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not think so? 

Mr. Goopyear. We think the estimates of the traffic on the St. 
Lawrence waterway are fantastic. 

Mr. Donprro. And you also think the amount of traffic that might 
be using the canal is fantastic? 

Mr. Goopyear. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. So that it would not take the amount of commerce 
away from the ports that has been estimated? 

Mr. Goopyear. That is right. 

Mr. Donvero. If that is so, why be afraid of it? 

Mr. Goopyrar. In other words, we are “agin it’’ either way; either 
as an unwarranted diversion from present means of transportation, or 
it is a boondoggle. 

Mr. Donprro. I got the impression, Mr. Goodyear, that you were 
against it. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. Lancapr. Certainly. 

Mr. Pickrrr. What is the total amount of water-borne commerce 
in tons that the port of New York is handling per year? 

Mr. Goopyrar. That is another question I would have to look at 
the book to see about, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Donperro. If you are asking for the export or foreign commerce, 
I can give it to you. It was 30,000,000 tons in 1948. 

Mr. Pickerr. Would not the imports be approximately the same? 

Mr. Donvero. I do not know. 

Mr. Pickrerr. Anyhow, it would be 50,000,000 tons for both exports 
and imports, or approximately that much in a year? 

Mr. Goopyrar. I should think so. 

Mr. Pickxerr. In 1 year in New York they have traffic amounting 
to more than half of what they propose as the maximum to be handled 
‘on the St. Lawrence seaway, if we accept the 84-million-ton-a-year 
figure that has been injected into the record here by the witness, I 
believe, from the Department of Commerce, or from the Department 
of the Interior. They have done that at the present time at a cost 
of $1,500,000 per year, have they not? 

Mr. Goopyrar. That is about right. 

Mr. Pickerr. Whereas we expect to spend, as I understand it, 
about $112,000,000 a year for the next 5 years to construct the St. 
Lawrence seaway if we accept the figures that have been presented to 
us. 

Mr. Goopyrar. That is about right. 

Mr. Picxerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopyrar. I do not think that $112,000,000 is the whole story 
by a long shot. 

Mr. Pickert. Perhaps it would not be. I would not want to argue 
with you about the proposition, but at best it would be 110 or 112 
million dollars a year. 

Mr. Goopyrar. That is about right. 

Mr. Larcapr. Is that all? 


Mr. Donprro. That is all. 
Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Auchincloss. 


Mr. Avcuincioss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions 
except to say to the witness I think you have made a very informative 
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statement, and I appreciate your answers to Mr. Dondero’s questions. 
You have been very helpful to him, I am sure. 

Mr. Goopyrar. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say I have been requested by the chairman of 
the legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
Mr. Frank A. Leffingwell, who is chairman of the legislative committee, 
of which I happen to be a member, to say that he desired me to call 
your attention to the statement which he filed with the committee 
under date of March 6 on behalf of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much. Without objection, this 
statement will be included in the record. I understand there are no 
questions by any other member of the committee to you, Mr. Good- 
year. Thank you very much. 

(The statement of Frank A. Leffingwell, of Dallas, Tex., is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. LEFFINGWELL, DALLAS, TEX., IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
Great LAkEs-St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND PoWER PROJECT 


The National Industrial Traffic League, the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, and the Texas Industrial Traffic League are opposed to the resolutions and 
bill which propose to authorize construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

The National Industrial Traffic League is a national organization of firms, 
corporations, and industries located throughout the United States. The South- 
western Industrial Traffie League is a similar organization, covering the States of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. The Texas Industrial 
Traftic League is a similar organization, covering the State of Texas only. I am 
chairman of the legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and secretary of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League and the Texas 
Industrial Traffic League. All three organizations have for many years opposed 
this seaway. 

The opposition of these organizations has in the past been based on the grounds 
that the project is economically unsound, that it would entail high expenditure of 
moneys provided by the taxpayers without compensating transportation advan- 
tages, and that there is no economic need for such a seaway. Efforts have been 
made by its supporters to show that it would be in the interest of national defense. 
In our opinion, any national emergency in which such project could be used, will 
have run its course before the seaway could be completed. On the other hand, it 
would require materials, supplies, labor, and money that could be much better 
utilized in other ways for defense purposes. 

We are convinced that the present estimates of the cost of this seaway reflect 
only a small percent of the total cost which would eventually accrue. A 27-foot 
channel now contemplated in the 46-mile International Rapids section would be 
wholly inadequate to serve the commerce of the country. That has been the 
experience of deep-sea ports throughout the United States. Ports which have 
attempted to use channels less than 30 feet in depth have found them inadequate 
and had to arrange for the additional money necessary to obtain greater depth. 

It has been claimed by proponents that this seaway will be self-liquidating and 
that the tonnage which moves over this seaway will substantially reduce the need 
for railroad freight cars. This is not in accordance with the history of other sea- 
way projects operating wholly within the United States. It is our belief that the 
tonnage that would be handled over such seaway would be substantially less than 
estimated by the proponents. In our opinion, if only a small part of the money 
required for this vast project were spent in the construction of more freight cars 
and railroad facilities, much greater results could be obtained transportationwise 
than can be hoped for in connection with this project : 

We make no comment concerning the need for power in the territory contiguous 
to this project, because that is not strictly a transportation matter. We respect- 
fully urge that the Public Works Committee recommend disapproval of the bill 
and resolutions underconsideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank A. LEFFINGWELL. 
Marcu 6, 1951. 
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Mr. Larcape. The next witness on the agenda is Mr. F. F. Estes, 
representing the National Coal Association. Mr. Estes has advised 
the committee that he has a sore throat and he would like to obtain 
permission for Mr. Thomas J. Leonard to read his statement at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF F. F. ESTES, TRAFFIC MANAGER; AND THOMAS J. 
LEONARD, ASSISTANT TO MR. ESTES, APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Esres. If it is agreeable with the committee, Mr. Chairman. 
I thank you. I have a very bad throat, and if there are any questions 
Mr. Leonard cannot satisfy the committee on I will try to do my best 
to help. We are down here to help the committee. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, that will be satisfactory. Mr. 
Thomas J. Leonard is recognized to present a statement of Mr. Estes, 
of the National Coal Association. You may proceed, Mr. Leonard. 

Mr. Leonarp. I am an assistant to Mr. Estes and I represent the 
National Coal Association, which is an incorporated association repre- 
senting the producers of bituminous coal throughout the entire Nation. 

The association’s members produce more than 70 percent of the 
commercial coal produced in the United States. 

The position of the association is in opposition to House Jomt 
Resolution 3, or any similar resolution or bill which would authorize 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway-power project at this time. 

In this statement we shall keep mindful of the chairman’s admoni- 
tion to avoid duplication of previous testimony. This, however, will 
not be easy to do (1) because we have appeared before congressional 
committees so many times in opposition to the project; and, (2) be- 
cause our reasons for opposing it have not changed. The same cannot 
be said of those who advocate the development. The reasons those 
proponents have advanced from time to time during the past several 
decades, like the colors of the chameleon, have changed to harmonize 
with prevailing conditions and alleged exigencies. Wartime —peace- 
time; full employment—unemployment; win World War I-—Win 
World War II; electric-power shortages; wasted water flowing into 
the sea; Midwest coastal cities; and now world war IIL defense and 
imported iron ore. They have run the whole gamut. 

1 should like at this point, however, to refer your honorable commit- 
tee particularly to the hearings of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate on Senate Joint 
Resolution 104, February and March of 1946. Our testimony in that 
hearing is found in the printed proceedings, pages 505 to 513, and pages 
1332 to 1337, inelusive. If it is proper, we should like to ask that your 
committee take this previous testimony into consideration along with 
what we are offering at this time. 

At the outset I should like to point out that some of those whose 
views differ from our own on this proposal have on occasion grouped 
the coal industry with the railroads and referred to us as a selfish 
group. Let me say that our people are sincere and honest in their 
belief that it would not be to the best interests of our country to 
develop the St. Lawreace at this time. There may come a time—we 
say in all fairness—when it should be developed, but certainly not now. 

We have the greatest deference for those whose views conscien- 
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tiously and sincerely differ from our own. We are confident your 
committee is more interested i in the views of major segments of popula- 
tion and industry than in bilateral name calling and disparaging 
epithets. We are equally confident that your committee will differ- 
entiate between the testimony of those whose investments, other 
interests, and livelihoods are so involved in this matter, and so closely 
linked with the whole economic structure of the Nation, and the 
testimony of those whose appearance before you obviously has been 
arranged by those in higher echelons. 

May I just briefly tell you something about the bituminous-coal 
industry and its place in the national economy of this country. Last 
year the industry produced 512,000,000 tons of coal. The average 
mine price of this coal was $4.90 per ton, a total realization of over 
$245 billion. The industry paid out approximately $145 billion in 
wages to its miners, whose basic daily wage rate was $14.75, not 
including approximately $2 per day paid by the coal producers into a 
miners’ welfare fund, and many additional fringe benefits. This 
basic day rate was increased February 1 this vear to $16.35, and bear 
in mind the majority of miners make more than the base rate. Over 
400,000 miners obtain their livelihood from the coal industry, as well 
as hundreds of thousands of employees engaged in selling and trans- 
porting the coal to the ultimate consumer. Of this 512,000,000 tons, 
approximately 367,000,000 tons moved by rail as revenue freight, at an 
average freight rate per ton of $3.09. 

At this point I might point out the railroads also move a large 
amount of coal for their own use, not counted as revenue freight. 
That would probably increase that figure by 40,000,000 tons, or some- 
where in that neighborhood. 

Sizable tonnages also moved by truck and waterway. This large 
purchasing power of the coal industry itself, coupled with the large 
purchasing power of its own labor and the labor of related industries, 
constitutes a major contribution to a stable national economy. 

In 1947 the industry produced over 630,000,000 tons of coal and in 
that vear we exported 42,000,000 tons to Europe and other overseas 
markets in addition to the 26,000,000 tons shipped to Canada. We 
did all of this without the St. Lawrence seaway, and this year we will 
export more than 18,000,000 tons overseas, also without the seaway. 
As a matter of fact, should the seaway be built, no coal will be exported 
through it. On the contrary, foreign coals, produced with cheap 
labor, will threaten our present coal markets in Canada and our own 
domestic markets as far west as Duluth. Furthermore, while there is 
no way to estimate accurately the coal tonnage that would be lost in 
factories now burning coal where their products would be displaced by 
foreign goods, it would surely be a most substantial volume. 

We have seen cheap foreign oil come into our seaboard and displace 
American-produced coal. Make coastal towns out of our lake ports 
and adjacent areas and the same will happen there. The displace- 
ment of American labor by this imported oil would have been even 
more serious had the war in Korea not come along to step up the tempo 
of military production and national prepare “dness. War economy is a 
false economy; the coal industry does not want to depend upon it for 
its regular existence. 

By the time the seaway could be finished, it is reasonably probable 
that most of the foreign countries will be seeking more export markets 
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for their manufactured goods as well as their raw materials produced 
with cheap labor. The seaway would make it possible for these foreign 
products to come into this country and displace goods produced by 
American workmen whose standard of living is on a very high level. 
And what boats would handle these imports? If the channel is to be 
only 27 feet deep, then only a small percentage of our American 
merchant vessels could us it. If it is to be 30 feet deep, then you must 
consider seriously the $200,000,000 additional cost of construction. 
But, even more important, you must consider that in the present war- 
economy period building construction is being curtailed due to the 
limited supply of cement; the coal industry, the railroad-car builders, 
and other industries are daily fighting for sufficient steel for replace- 
ment and expansion purposes to maintain necessary production to 
meet the demand for their products. 

So the question to be delineated is: In order to construct a duplicate 
transportation facility, which cannot be used for at least 5 or 6 vears, 
and then only 7 months in the year, do we want to deny to our basic 
industries the steel, cement, lumber, and other products, as well as 
skilled and unskilled labor, so vitally needed at this time when we are 
so engrossed in our endeavor to get prepared for potential war? 
Regardless of the statement of the military and others who have 
appeared before you contending the seaway is a defense project, we 
respectfully submit that these essential products and labor can be put 
to better and more expeditious use in the defense of this country than 
in the seaway and power development of the St. Lawrence River. 

Now getting back to discussing periods of normaley. The seaway 
would be frozen over several months of the vear. Who is going to 
pay for the rail-transportation facilities that would have to be main- 
tained to handle the traffic while the seaway is icebound? Everyone 
knows that volume of traffic reduces railway operating unit costs and, 
conversely, reduced volume increases them. It is the latter that 
causes the railroads to seek higher levels of freight charges. It is 
axiomatic that if the railroads are to be required to maintain stand-by 
facilities during several months of the year when their business is being 
proselyted by foreign vessels in order to transport goods in the seaway 
area during the other months of the year, domestic shippers and 
receivers of freight will be saddled with even higher railroad charges 
than they are now paying. 

We say this séaway traflie will be handled by foreign ships (1) be- 
cause, as previously stated, most of our vessels could not use the 
27-foot channel; and, (2) in vormal times our ships cannot compete 
with foreign ship rates on the ocean, so they could not be expected 
to fare any better in the Great Lakes. 

We do pot claim to be defense experts, but we are able to recognize 
inconsistent statements when we hear them. For example, Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, in testifying before your committee 
February 22, said: 

Imports [ore] from South America and Africa, however, involve a long haul by 
sea, and our ore carriers would be inviting targets for enemy submarines in time of 
all-out war. 

This statement Mr. Chapman made to point up our terrific need for 
ore from Labrador. Later on in his statement, Mr. Chapman said: 

Once the St. Lawrence seaway was built, it would be used not only to ship 
Labrador ore into the Great Lakes but to bring in ores from Venesuela and other 
foreign countries as well. 
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Here, apparently realizing that the volume of ore from Labrador 
would not be sufficient to justify the seaway, Mr. Chapman pulls in the 
Venezuelan and other foreign ore, but this time he does not mention 
any submarine menace. ‘The sophistry is readily discernible. 


HYDRO POWER DEVELOPMENT 


House Joint Resolution 3 would authorize and direct the President 
to turn the power facilities on the United States side of the Interna- 
tional Rapids over to the State of New York. 

We have strong precedent for socialized power in the so-called Valley 
Authorities. If the Government persists on expanding itself in the 
power business in competition with its private citizens, then why 
deviate from the pattern already established? Why not set up a 
New England Power Authority or a Northeast Power Authority, and 
continue our trend toward complete socialized power? Then why stop 
with power? Power, while essential, is no more important than steel, 
no more important than the railroads, no more important than the 
many other materials and services that are daily required and which 
have been produced and supplied under our present system of private 
enterprise in adequate amounts not only for our own domestic require- 
ments but for those countries which have embraced the socialistic 
concept of government. The socialistic germ is infectious, and we 
think our steel friends and other industrialists who are advocating this 
project should ask themselves: Are we here cultivating a germ that 
may later infect our own industries? 

May I again quote Secretary Chapman: 

At a time when we are seeking by every practical means to build up the country’s 
capacity to generate electricity, in order to meet rapidly growing defense loads, 
I do not see how we can afford any longer to let the waters of the St. Lawrence 
River run wastefully into the sea. 

In this day, it is invigorating to hear anyone in Government 
solicitous about wasting anything, even though it be just plain 
water. But when we consider that the power to be generated by 
the project will not be available for 5 or 6 years, Mr. Chapman’s 
timetable does not seem to be in gear with the statements of other 
Government officials who tell us that our defense plans will be near 
completion within 3 years. 

We assume there will be technical witnesses to testify as to what 
the private utilities have done and are doing, to meet the power 
requirements in the New York and New England areas. From the 
information we have (1) there is no power shortage in the entire 
northeastern region; (2) reserve margins are more than ample; and 
(3) the private utilities are continually installing additional capacity, 
designed to take care of expected additional requirements, and even 
increase the present reserve margins over the yearly peak loads. 

We understand the joint power project at the International Rapids 
would have an annual output of approximately 13,600,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. This one project alone would displace about 7,000,000 
tons of coal per year. This lost coal tonnage would directly reduce 
the annual gross income of the coal industry $35,000,000 and the 
gross income of the railroads about the same amount. Of this 
$70,000,000, about $45,000,000 would be lost by coal mine and rail- 
road labor. Most of the remaining $25,000,000 would be lost by 
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those concerns from which the coal and railroad industries purchase 
their goods and materials, and a substantial part of it would be lost 
by the Government in taxes. 

When we use the apothesis of liquidating tolls and cheap public 
power to sell ourselves the idea that a project of this kind is economic, 
we are prone to forget that the first thing Federal or State ownership 
does is to reduce the property tax base, on which State and local 
governments depend for much of their revenue, and then to reduce 
corporate and personal income, on whose taxes both Federal and 
State Governments substantially rely. 

The International Rapids power development is only a part of the 
over-all plan. To the extent that the complete hydroelectric pro- 
gram is developed, the coal displacement and losses to industry and 
labor would be in direct proportion to the figures I have shown. It 
is generally agreed that every time 300 tons of coal are displaced 
some laborer along the line loses one whole year’s employment. 
When we, as coal people, foresee a future displacement of our tonnage 
by public power and imports that could easily run as high as 25 or 
30 million tons a year, we find little consolation in the fact that 
today in a war-economy period there is a reasonably good demand 
for our product. 

In conclusion, we agree with Defense Mobilizer Wilson that private 
utilities can meet all the Nation’s power needs if given the construc- 
tion materials. That is free enterprise—the foundation and means 
by which our country has become strong—so strong, in fact, that we 
can spare adequate manpower for our land, sea, and air forces, and 
at the same timg supply weaker nations with the necessities of life 
and the wherewithal to protect their freedom. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Leonard, do you propose to submit to inter- 
rogation by the committee, or does Mr. Estes desire to answer any 
questions by the committee? 

Mr. Leonarp. I think I could answer them. 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, I think he is pretty qualified to answer. 
If it is agreeable TI will sit up here and try to help him if [ can. 

Mr. Larcape. That will be agreeable. 

Does the gentleman from New York, Mr. Quinn, have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Quinn. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Does the chairman of the committee, Mr. Buckley, 
have any questions? 

The CuarrMan. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

Mr. GrorGe. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Picxerr. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have no questions of the 
witness now on the stand, but in the interest of accuracy of the 
record I would like permission to make a statement in respect to the 
tonnage handled in the port of New York in reference to the questions 
I asked Mr. Goodyear, the previous witness, and I avould like to let 
the statement appear following the questions I asked Mr. Goodyear. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, that may be done. 
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Mr. Pickerrt. I have had made available to me a document entitled 
“Commercial Statistics of Water-Borne Commerce of the United 
States for the Calendar year 1947,” as it appears in the annual report 
of the Chief of Engineers for the year 1948, part II. It is a portion 
of House Document No. 4 of the Eighty-first Congress, first 
session. 

The consolidated statement of water-borne commerce of the port 
of New York in net traffic, eliminating all known duplications for the 
vear 1947, is divided into foreign and domestic commerce for the port 
of New York. In the year 1947 the foreign imports were 16,210,961 
tons. The exports were 15,533,406 tons. 

Domestic commerce—coastwise receipts, 38,363,440 tons; ship- 
ments, 8,446,324 tons. A total of more than 77,000,000 tons for 
foreign and domestic imports and exports, receipts and shipments 
coastwise. But, that does not include internal receipts and ship- 
ments in the amount of 2,426,457 tons, and 3,269,385 tons, respec- 
tively. Nor does that figure of 77,000,000-plus tons include intraport 
and local shipments of 42,934,987 tons, and 8,188,168 tons, respec- 
tively, making a grand total of all commerce, water-borne, into and 
out of the port of New York in the year 1947, of 135,373,128 tons. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

Mr. Larcaper. The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fautton. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Idaho, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vurse tt. I believe I have no questions at the present time. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mir. Aucuincioss. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MeGregor. 

Mr. MeGrecor. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapre. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Leonard, on page 2 of the statement which you 
read for Mr. Estes appears this statement: 

There may come a time, we say in all fairness, when it should be developed * * * 
Have vou any estimate or statement vou would like to make to the 
committee as to when that time will be? 

Mr. Leonarp. No. The way conditions are now I think that 
would be hard to determine. At a time now when the materials to 
build that seaway are in such demand by industries in this country, 
we feel it is not the time now to do it. If we ever get into a period 
of normalcy again, it may become the time when it would be advisable 
to build it. 

Mr. Donvero. We have been putting it off for 41 years. In that 
time the costs have gone up about six times what it would have cost 
had we started in 1913, at the 100 level. Should we defer it another 
10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Leonarp. It is possible the costs might drop in later years. 

Mr. Donpero. That is a prayer many of us are uttering, but 
rather hopelessly. 
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One of your complaints is that it would displace coal by the pro- 
duction of water power, and thereby, of course, affect labor and 
transportation and everything else that goes with it. I am sure 
that was the substance of your objection to this project. We bave 
had evidence submitted to us to the effect that where the electric 
power has been generated that the coal consumption has materially 
increased. I think that the TVA is one area that has been mentioned. 
Is that so, or is it not so? 

Mr. Leonarp. The TVA is using about 700,000 tons of coal a vear 
now, and they expect to use 1,000,000 tons in a few vears. Thev rely 
on coal quite a bit. nt ts 

Mr. Donvero. The point is, to meet your objection, with the pro- 
duction of that extra electric power, whether it would really force the 
amount of coal to be used in that area to drop, or whether it would 
increase it. 

Mr. Leonarp. It would foree it to drop. If it were not for the 
TVA there we would probably be using four or five times that amount 
of coal in that area to generate a like amount of kilowatt hours. 

Mr. Donpero. The point has been stressed here to the effect that 
it has brought new industries to that area and those industries use 
more coal. I am wondering if the same thing would not apply to 
the area of the St. Lawrence seaway if that power were developed. 

Mr. Leonarp. If there is a demand for any product the industries 
are naturally going to locate somewhere, and it is likely if it were not 
for the hydroelectric power they would have to use steam generated 
power. 

Mr, Donprero. To firm up. 

Mr. Leonarp. It may mean increasing the industries there that 
may locate somewhere else. 

Mr. Estes. That might take them out of Michigan, Mr. Congress- 
man, and put them in New England or any other place. You have 
an over-all industrial capacity, whether you take it from one area and 
put it in another. You only produce so much industrial production, 
if I may interject myself there. 1 am trying to be helpful. 

Mr. Donvero. Certainly. Of course, your objection is that it 
will permit foreign oil to come into this country and thereby displace 
coal production. Is not oil coming in now? 

Mr. Lreonarp. There is oi! coming into the New England States 
and New York harbor area, and that is around 800,000 barrels a day, 
or something like that. 

Mr. Donvero. The figure given to the committee is 1,200,000 
barrels a day. That would still continue to come in, whether the 
seaway were built or not. Is that not so? 

Mr. Leonarp. It would mean additional oil to that territory, if 
they could use that waterway, where it would not have to be trans- 
ported again by rail. 

Mr. Donpero. Is there a trend in this country, especially by do- 
mestic users, to get away from the use of coal and use natural gas and 
oil for heating and cooking purposes? 

Mr. Leonarp. There has been a trend in that direction. 

Mr. Donprro. I know that is the trend in my State, or at least in 
the area where I live. That naturally has its impact on the coal 
industry. 

Mr. Leonarp. It has. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Donvrro. And the building of the seaway would certainly 
have no effect on that. 

Mr. Leonarp. Well, to some extent it might in some areas. It 
would give them an additional opportunity to bring in oil. 

Mr. Donpero. You mean, they would bring it in in larger amounts? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. What about the oil from the Alberta field? Could 
not that reach the Middle West now by water transportation, whether 
the seaway is built or not? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes; it could. 

Mr. Donvero. And that is where the great amount of oil is being 
produced in Canada? And some of that oil is even moving east 
through this 14-foot canal and going to other ports. 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. There is some in that area. 

Mr. Donprero. There is one paragraph in your statement where |] 
believe vou and I seem to be on the same side of the question. That 
is the question of the production of electric energy by the Govern- 
ment. You think that that is wrong? 

Mr. Leonarp. Definitely. 

Mr. DonpEero. My view has always been and is now—and I think 
it is close to yours—that the Government controlling the navigable 
waters of the country has the right to produce or develop the power. 
I would like to see the Government sell that power at the bus bar to 
private enterprise as much as possible, rather than to go into the busi- 
ness of retailing it and building transmission lines in competition 
with private enterprise. However, that has not come about. I do 
not know whether that could be done in this project because of the 
international aspects of it. Have you given that any thought so you 
could help this committee? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is one question I have not gone into. I do 
not know whether Mr. Estes could help you on that one or not. 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Dondero, we appreciate, of course, that when the 
development of waterways is involved, that there is a power angle, 
but we do not think it is proper to have bookkeeping juggled around 
and assign certain costs to the power, and certain costs to develop- 
ment of irrigation and soil conservation. We figure that we come out 
on the little end of that kind of a bargain. 

Mr. Donporro. However, that has been the procedure adopted here 
in this country not only by the Federal Power Commission and the 
Corps of Army Engineers, but the Department of the Interior also. 

Mr. Esres. That is true. 

Mr. Donprero. That is, they allocate so much to the cost of power. 

Mr. Esres. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. It is done on the river dams now. So much is 
allocated to flood control, and so forth. 

Mr. Esres. That is correct. But, on the other hand, you have 
costs of distribution. In other words, when you distribute power 
over a radius of 300 miles it runs into money which makes it almost 
as high, if not higher, or perhaps much higher than steam power. 

Mr. Donpero. In leaving that subject, there is just one more 
question I want to ask. Were you here, or do you know of the record 
already made as to the demands for power in the New England 
section? 

Mr. Leonarp. Not from this record. 
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Mr. Donvero. It has been shown here they need about 800,000 
kilowatts more per year, and that this particular power project would 
only produce enough for 1 vear, and then private industry would have 
to go on and build more plants—steam plants—-to produce that 
additional power needed. 

There is one more question. At the bottom of page 4 of vour paper, 
you say, “* * * most of our vessels could not use the 27-foot 
channel,” I assume that what vou mean by that is that is because 
their draft is greater than the 27 feet. Is that right? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. Were you here yesterday? 

Mr. Leonarp. No; I was not. 

Mr. Donprro. There was put in the record the percentage of vessels 
that came into various Atlantic coast ports and which left those 
harbors. It went up in one case to 99.5 percent of the ships that were 
under 24 feet draft. 

Mr. Leonarp. American vessels? 

Mr. Donpvero. I do not know what they were, but they were vessels 
using the harbors of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans. They were five of the harbors mentioned. The lowest 
was New York, which only had about 16 percent of the vessels of 
more than 24 feet in draft. 

Mr. Leonarp. You take most of your foreign vessels and it is my 
understanding that they have lower drafts; but I think it was testified 
here—I did not read it in the record, but I did in a news release 
where a representative of about 90 steamship companies testified that 
90 percent of the American vessels and merchant fleet could not use 
the 27-foot seaway. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is because they are of a deeper draft than the 
foreign vessels? 

Mr. Leonarp. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Donvero. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Chairman, | passed before, and 1 would like 
to have the opportunity of making one observation here in the record. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. McGreeor. Getting back to the statement made by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan relative to the percentage of vessels 
going into New York harbor, I think it was clearly brought out the 
figures given was taking into consideration all types of vessels, even 
little secows and small vessels that could not be included in this over- 
all picture. I think that was definitely the testimony. 

Mr. Leonarp. There is a very large amount of lighter movement 
and barge movement in that area to Sound points, and even as far 
as Boston from New York harbor. So the percentage would be high 
at Boston too. 

Mr. McGregor. That is all. 

Mr. Donvero. Would it not apply to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
too? 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. They have very heavy movements in those 
harbors. 

Mr. Donpvero. Especially Baltimore. 

Mr. Leonarp. The power companies and steel companies load a 
lot of commodities there. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is, 24 feet in draft. 
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Mr. Leonarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. So the popular vessels seem to be of a lower draft, 
rather than a higher draft. 

Mr. Leonarp. The barges are. There are very few small vessels. 
Most of them are barges and scows that operate in those harbors. 

Mr. McGrecor. In local activities only. 

Mr. Donpsrro. Now, let us take the St. Lawrence seaway, since we 
have opened up that subject. The bulk of the traffic, no doubt, 
would be bulk traffic that would be using that canal, and a great deal 
of it would*be iron ore coming from Laborador. They would use the 
same ships now being used on the Great Lakes to haul that ore if 
that seaway were opened. 

Mr. McGrecor. They are certainly different from the type of 
ship we are talking about going in and out of New York Harbor. 

Mr. Donprro. I am asking the witness whether or not that would 
be true. 

Mr. Leonanrp. It is my understanding that they would use a ves- 
sel, not a barge. It would not be a barge operation in that seaway. 
Mr. Donnvero. Of course not. They would be the lake vessels. 

Mr. Leonarp. The lake-type vessels, which carry as high as 15,000 
or 18,000 tons of ore. 

Mr. Donprro. Up to 20,000 now. 

Mr. Leonarp. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. And those same vessels bringing ore from the Mesabi 
Range and Lake Superior would be the same vessels. As said by a 
witness here, they would use the canal to bring the ore from Laborador. 

Mr. Leonarp. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. Instead of bringing it down the river, they would 
bring it up the river. Those vessels are less than 25 feet in draft, 
because they use the locks at the Soo, which are not 30 feet, or even 
27 feet, deep. 

Mr. Estes. Of course, we hope to have more traflic—I say we hope 
we do not have any —but we hope if this thing is built we will have 
more traffic than just Laborador ore. The Liberty vessels being 
released by the Maritime Commission are of a much higher draft than 
27 feet, so that those vessels which are Maritime vessels could not 
come down through the canal, but that traffic other than Laborador 
ore—we might stipulate with you that Laborador ore would move 
through there on some kind of American barge, but how about all 
the other traffic the proponents say will move through this waterway? 
That will be in foreign tramp ships. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you know of any waterway in this country that 
is not being used? 

Mr. Esres. That is not being used? 

Mr. Donprero. Yes. 

Mr. Estes. No. I think most of them are being used, but they 
cannot be used until their harbor facilities are improved, and that is 
one thing we have not touched on in our presentation. That is the 
development of harbor facilities, which would cost the Government 
millions of dollars more. 

Mr. Donpero. That question has been thoroughly discussed before. 

Mr. Esres. I imagine so. That is the reason why we did not want 
to duplicate it in our statement. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Vursell. 
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Mr. Vurseuu. I would like to ask a question and make an observa- 
tion. First, can you tell me how many hundreds or thousands of 
years the coal supply in the earth of this country will last? What is 
the estimate? Is it 800 or 8,000 years that we will have a coal supply? 

Mr. Esres. We have estimated reserves by the Bureau of Mines or 
the Geological Survey of around 3 trillion tons, which includes the 
lower-grade coal, such as sub-bituminous and lignite. On that basis 
the coal that is now known, or the deposits now known, would last for 
more than 2,000 years at present rates of consumption of 500 million 
or 550 million tons a vear. 

Mr. Vurseuu. In other words, we have that great natural resource 
to count on for fuel and power, and possibly later on we will have to 
convert it to gas and gasoline, and oil, and so forth. I believe it is 
fair to say that the economy of this country in the first analysis is 
geared to steel—that is, iron ore and steel production—and then it 
goes into finished products. Then you have coal as a natural resource 
that is important, and then tied to that is vour great transportation 
system of the country. 

I think that I would like to make the observation that the trans- 
portation, the railroads of this country, have been the pioneers in 
industry in opening up this country from coast to coast for develop- 
ment; and, further, that they are just as essential today, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have a considerable use of water power, oil 
pipe lines and gas pipelines, and truck transportation. Nevertheless, 
the railroad transportation is just as essential in transportation for 
this country today as it was many vears ago. Water transportation, 
while essential, is more or less on the fringe when it comes to the whole 
over-all picture of transportation; that 1s, internal transportation in 
this country. 

I wanted to make that observation for the record and bring out those 
thoughts, because we are importing vast amounts of ol, and oil is one 
of the great elements of power in this country. While I think we will 
have oi! for many, many vears, vet we do not have the supply that we 
have to look forward to in coal. 

I have been giving thought to those three things: Steel and its im- 
portance to the economy of the country; railroad transportation and 
its importance to the economy of the country, both now and in the 
future; and the great reserves of coal that we have in this country 
that will be so important in the future. 

Considering these things I hope will help me to determine the 
position that I will ultimately take on this legislation. I feel that we 
must protect the future development of the coal industry for the good 
of the country, and certainly we have got to look to the perpetuation 
and further development of the basic and essential transportation 
system of this country; that is, the railroads. After that we can con- 
sider, in my judgment, the necessity of expending further larger 
sums on the St. Lawrence waterway that will come in competition 
through government these private enterprises that are so basic 
and necessary to the Nation, and which have rendered such a great 
contribution in the de .velopme nt of the Nation up to the present time. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, will my good friend from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. Vurseiu. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. Donprro. Would you want to close the ports on the Atlantic 
and Pacific and Gulf coasts, then, and keep out the foreign imports? 

Mr. Vursevyi. No, I would not. I find myself out of step so much 
with the foreign and also the home-front policies of this Government 
that it confuses my thought. For instance, I have never been in 
step with these reciprocal trade treaties. I think we should handle 
the imports into this country according to the policy of the Govern- 
ment that made this country great in its development throughout the 
past 50 years; that is, by tariffs that will really protect the industry 
of this country when we need to protect it with a sufficient tariff by 
which we can keep out oil, or keep out anything else that does not 
serve the economy of our country, especially at a time when we cannot 
afford the luxury of giving the advantage to other people who seek to 
use our markets here in the United States. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Esres. Apropos that statement, may I say that the coal in- 
dustry happens in this proceeding to have mutual interest with the 
railroads, and we are down here trying to present our views. They 
did not bring us down here. We brought ourselves here. Our own 
interests brought us down here, and when we have interests that are 
conflicting with the railroads, we fight them just as vigorously as we 
join with them when we have a sympathy of interests. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarntk. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from New Mexico, Governor Demp- 
sey. 

Mr. Dempsey. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Mr. W. D. Johnson, the vice president and 
national legislative representative of the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America. 

Do vou desire to read your statement, Mr. Johnson? 


STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ORDER OF RAILWAY 
CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Jounson. If I may. It is very short and it will not take but 
a few minutes. 

Mr. Larcapr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jonnson. My name is W. D. Johnson. I am a vice president 
and national legislative representative of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America. I reside in Washington, D. C., and I maintain 
an office at 10 Independence Avenue. The general headquarters of 
the Order of Railway Conductors is located in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The Order of Railway Conductors was organized July 6, 1868, and is 
the second oldest railway labor organization in the United States. 

As a representative of the Order of Railway Conductors, I am fully 
authorized to appear before this committee and file this statement in 
opposition to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Our opposition to this project dates back for approximately 20 years. 

We are not opposing the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project merely from the standpoint of railroad employees, regardless 
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of the fact that if this project is constructed, many conductors will 
be adversely affected. In addition to our interest as railroad em- 
ployees, we are very deeply concerned as taxpayers, both State and 
Federal. We are, therefore, at a loss to understand why the Federal 
Government should be urged by a few individuals to appropriate more 
than a billion dollars of Federal funds to be used to subsidize the 
construction of a water transportation system that cannot, in our 
judgment, be justified by the widest stretch of imagination, particularly 
so from the standpoint of national defense. 

The records show that our present transportation systems are fully 
adequate to meet present and future transportation needs even though 
there would be a substantial increase in both freight and passenger 
traffic. Therefore, the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
simply mean taking away from present transportation systems ton- 
nage that they are capable of handling and transferring to another 
system. This is merely “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

In World War II, the proponents of the St. Lawrence project pleaded 
national defense, the same as they are doing at the preseut time. 
However, we have successfully fought two World Wars without the 
St. Lawrence project, and I feel confident we will come out victorious 
in the present conflict without this added means of transportation. 

It has been estimated that it will require from 7 to 10 years to con- 
struct this project. I am, therefore, wondering just how we will be 
able to carry on and meet the transportation needs during the interim 
period of construction. If we are able to carry on and meet the needs 
during the construction period, why can we not carry on after the 
project is constructed? In other words, if the future security of our 
great country is dependent upon the construction of a project that 
cannot be put into operation short of 8 or 10 years, I fear that our 
security will be destroyed long before the project is constructed, so 
why consider an expenditure of over a billion dollars of Federal funds 
for the construction of a nonessential project? 

During World War II, the American railroads handled 97 percent 
of all organized military traffic and 90 percent of all war freight. 
Railroad management and employees were highly complimented by 
the President and other high-ranking officials for the efficient service 
rendered. It has been said many times by those in authority that 
if the railroads had failed to render prompt and efficient service, we 
would have suffered defeat in World War Il. However, regardless 
of this outstanding transportation record, special effort is being put 
forth to deprive the railroads and the employees traflic that rightfully 
belongs to them. 

I recall that General Eisenhower, on his return from his inspection 
tour abroad, stated in substance that our foreign allies are not in- 
clined to give up, but, on the contrary, they are eager to carry on 
provided they are supplied with the necessary implements of war. 
Therefore, it seems to me that it would be far more profitable and 
effective to use the vast sum of money that would be required to con- 
struct the St. Lawrence project to provide the necessary implements 
of warand get them in the handsof our allies at the earliest possible date. 

I know that the engineers for the proponents have estimated the 
cost of construction of this project to be less than a billion dollars. 
However, past experience will show that the cost of construction of 
water projects far exceeded the estimates submitted, and I dare say 
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that the St. Lawrence project, if constructed, will not be an exception 
to the rule. 

Railway employees are deeply concerned with respect to our national 
defense. They have no desire whatsoever to do anything that would 
in any way retard our defense program. We, therefore, feel that our 
opposition to the St. Lawrence project is fully justified and will prove 
to be helpful instead of harmful. 

Let me say in conclusion that our job as American citizens is to face 
realities and to strengthen and support our basic industries. This is 
no time to waste our money or efforts in the furtherance of experi- 
mental dreams. I therefore sincerely hope that this committee will 
render an unfavorable report on this project. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. The gentle- 
man from New Mexico, Governor Dempsey. Have you anyquestions? 

Mr. Dempsey. TI have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from California, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. I have no questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vursevu. I have no questions. I would like to commend the 
gentleman, Mr. Johnson, on his very brief and, I think, very good 
statement. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you, Mr. Vursell. Our chairman, Mr. 
Buckley. 

The CHarrMAN. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapre. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Pickett. 

Mr. Pickerr. No questions. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrereor. No questions. I want to join with my colleague 
from I]linois because I think Mr. Johnson covered the subject very 
thoroughly in a very short period of time, and I appreciate it and 
congratulate him on doing his usual good job. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatrnik. No questions. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpgero. Mr. Johnson, I am not going to permit this com- 
mittee to ignore you completely. I just want to ask you one or two 
questions. I have known you many years. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. I think the reason they chose you to come before 
this committee is because of your always convincing and, may I say, 
amiable way of presenting what you want to say. We agree in one 
aspect of your statement. The railroads have always done a magnifi- 
cent job in the transportation of material in this country. 

Did you hear the witness this morning say that a very substantial 
and material part of the commerce carried by the railroads originates 
in water transportation? Did you hear him say that? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not recall that I did, Congressman Dondero, 
but perhaps that does apply in coastwise transportation. That is not 
a question that is involved in this particular project, and we are not 
opposing, and never have opposed, coastwise water transportation. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

The next witness listed on the agenda is Mr. John T. Corbett, of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Is Mr. Corbett present? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Corbett is not here, Mr. Larcade. It will not 
take more than a minute or two for him to come, and I am sure he 
would like to read his statement. 

Mr. McGrecor. I ask unanimous consent that the statement of 
Mr. Corbett be included in the record. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. That would be entirely satisfactory 
to him. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CORBETT, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Mr. Corserr. My name is John T. Corbett. I hold the offices of 
assistant grand chief engineer and of national legislative representa- 
tive in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The headquarters 
of the brotherhood is at Cleveland, Ohio. The local office is at 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. 

I appear in opposition to the proposal to authorize the construction 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, as proposed in the alleged 
agreement presented in the present Congress in some several joint 
resolutions and a bill. 

These are not new proposals as fo half century or more there 

proposa ra hi 
have been efforts made to have this so-called development approved; 
and, while it was first formally before the Congress in the form of a 
treaty, which failed of adoption in 1934, it has been under some con- 
sideration formally in 1941, again at the last session of Congress, and 
we have it before us here again, as mentioned, in some several joint 
resolutions and a bill. 

The records will show that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has opposed the proposed project on each and every occasion 
it has had an opportunity of doing so. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has opposed the sociali- 
zation and/or communism of industry, including transportation. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the oldest of any of the 
railroad labor organizations and is one of the oldest of present Ameri- 
can labor organizations. 

Its present 80,000 members represent one of the greatest groups of 
skilled workers ever known any time and any place in all the history 
of the world and has contracts to represent the locomotive engineers 
on practically all of the principal railroads of the United States and 
Canada. 

Those American workers oppose the present proposed governmental 
subsidization of another waterway transportation project because of 
the adverse effects Government subsidization has had upon the rail- 
road industry and its employees, including locomotive engineers, dur- 
ing the years of the present century. 

In 1920 there were 252,845 miles of railroads in the United States, 
and some 2,076,000 employees were in the employment of those rail- 
roads. In 1940, 20 vears later, during which period the population 
of the United States increased from 103,000,000 in 1920 to 131,000,000 
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in 1940, the railroads found it necessary to abandon 19,175 miles of 
railroad, with the result that there were but 233,670 miles of railroad 
in the United States at the end of 1940. 

There were but 1,046,000 railroad employees in the employment of 
those railroads at the end of 1940. 

May I respectfully direct attention to the provisions of the national 
transportation policy prepared by the Congress and approved in 
1940, as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the Congress to 
provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of transportation subject to 
the provisions of this act, so administered as to recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, and efficient service 
and foster sound economic conditions in transportation and among the several 
carriers; to encourage the establishment and maintenance of reasonable charges 
for transportation services, without unjust discriminations, undue preferences or 
advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices; to cooperate with the 
several States and the duly authorized officials thereof; and to encourage fair 
wages and equitable working conditions; all to the end of developing, coordinating, 
and preserving a national transportation system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the national defense. All of the provisions 
of this act shall be administered and enforced with a view to carrying out the 
above declaration of policy. 

Sec. 500 (U.S. Code, title 49, sec. 142). It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers interpreted that govern- 
mental declaration of a transportation policy to mean exactly what it 
says. We had sincerely hoped that the officers of the United States 
Government would observe its provisions. 

We continue to maintain those hopes. 

We shall also continue to respectfully protest against any and all 
efforts to permit governmental violations of the substance of the 
declarations referred to. 

As there have been some previous references made of the alleged aid 
extended the railroads in historical times, it appears proper and 
necessary to review, as briefly as the conditions appear to permit, the 
governmental aids or subsidizations which are reported as having been 
extended the different transportation agencies which continue to serve 
the citizens of the Nation. 

To approach the question properly there must be a full understand- 
ing that the transportation industry is the greatest industry the world 
has ever developed and that no other single industry initiated by man 
has done as much for the services of the world as has that industry. 

In House Document No. 159, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 
which contains the report on Public Aids to Domestic Transportatioa 
prepared by the board of Investigation and Research, there appears a 
recital of the governmental aids provided the different agencies of 
transportation, and I shal! refer to portions of those remarks as of 
interest in the consideration of the proposed authority for construction 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

The report referred to provides the information that governmental 
aid to transportation by water carriers was started in the 1630’s; that 
Federal interest in water-carrier aids began when the Federal Govern- 
ment was but 1 month old; that Federal appropriations for river and 
harbor work, as of June 30, 1940, amounted to more than 
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$2,700,000,000; that the New York Barge Canal and the Illinois 
waterway were financed by those States; that publicly owned water- 
way terminals in the United States that are used in part for domestic 
commercial transportation represent a total net investment, after 
deducting depreciation, of approximately $800,000,000. Somewhat 
less than $100,000,000 of this amount is attributable to Federal, and 
the rest, to State and local agencies. 

There is the statement that— 

although an exact determination is impossible, it is indicated that the domestic 
waterway transportation was subsidized in 1940 to the extent of about $125,- 
000,000, of which approximately 25 percent was interest cost. 

There appears one particular remark which should merit thoughtful 
consideration as follows: 

It is evident that, in varying degrees on different waterways, traffic has been 
stimulated by the absence of user charges. 

In expressing its statement of the public aids which have been 
extended railroads, the report states that a distinction must be made 
between those aids which ‘‘are of historical interest only”? and those 
which may be regarded as currently effective; that the most important 
of the so-called construction aids consisted of grants of lands in the 
aggregate amount of nearly 180,000,000 acres to various railroads, 
chiefly in the West and South; that the Federal grants amounted to 
approximately 130,000,000, while the grants from the States totaled 
about 49,000,000 acres; that the total proceeds received by the 
railroads from land-grant lands to December 31, 1941, amounted to 
$435,000,000, according to available records; that the remaining lands 
held for sale on the afore-mentioned date were 16,071,000 acres, the 
value of which has been estimated at approximately $60,000,000, a 
total of $495,000,000. 

Against this amount, representing the gross aids received, esti- 
mated land-grant rate concessions to June 30, 1944, and certain 
excess taxes paid to the State of Illinois by the Illinois Central Railroad 
aggregated $855,000,000. 

here is the additional statement that in addition to the land 
grants the railroads were extensively aided in various ways during 
the construction period by Federal, State, and local governments. 
Individuals, associations, and private corporations also contributed 
in various ways toward railroad construction. 


Railroad land-grant claims released to the United States pursuant to the 
Transportation Act of 1940 





Acreage Acreage 

fT RE Ces eee ee $2, 476, 807. 26 | Oregon______---------- $5, 714. 30 
California ............. 1, 759, 892. 30} Utah... ........-...-..- 978, 043. 29 
ae 613, 079. 27 | Washington__--_----_-_- 978, 478. 38 
Minnesota.........--.-.. 27, 470. 34} Wisconsin. __________-- 450. 39 
Ee eae 2, 121, 331. 21 | Wyoming- --........-. 52, 566. 52 
ace 139, 929. 38 —_—_——_—_—_—— — 
New Mexico__.....---- 144, 628. 21 Btn ocdan’ 8, 320, 446. 08 
North Dakota---___-_- 55. 23 


The report states that aggregate expenditures exceeding $41,000,- 
000,000 were made by Federal, State, and local agencies to build, 
improve, and maintain roads and streets in the 20-year period from 
1921 to 1940. 
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That annually before World War II annual expenditures were about 
2.5 billion dollars. 

There appear no estimates of the actual value of the streets and 
highways, previous to the improvements referred to above, 

In House Report No. 1612, Eightieth Congress, second session, 
there appears the statement that— 

Subsidization of air transportation by the United States has taken the following 


forms: 
Air-mail payments exceeding a so-called service rate; 
. The provision of airways and other navigational facilities; 
3. The provision of airport facilities; 
Taxation concessions; and 
The financing of aeronautical research and development. 


There follows the statement that: 


_- 


Payments to domestic airlines for the transportation of mail total $350,816,742 
for the period 1930-47; 
that the estimated capital expenditures for civil airports in the United 
States, through 1944, were some $1,627,159,000; that there appears 
an estimated annual cost of $56,187,500; that the cost appraisal of 
Federal airways svstem as of July 1, 1946, is $38,392,483, and there 
appears a final estimate that: 


Total estimated public aid to domestic air carriers was $207,268,113. 


There were no land grants extended to railroads after 1871 and 
more than 8,000,000 acres, as shown above, were returned to the 
Government. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is of the opinion that 
there must be some proper consideration given the adverse effects 
continued governmental subsidies given one or more transportation 
agencies must have upon the railroad industry. 

The proposal to authorize the construction of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway at this time appears as especially undesirable 
from an economic and financial viewpoint. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers expressed opposition to 
the proposal some 10 years ago, in 1941, because of the national public 
debt at that time. 

The Nation’s public debt at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1940, 
was $48,496,601,693. 

The Nation’s public debt at the end of the fiscal vear, June 30, 1950, 
was $257 357 362,351. 

An increase of $208,860,760,658 in exactly 10 years. 

The average rate of interest on this huge sum is at 2.224 percent. 

Those conditions are mentioned because, if and when favorable 
consideration is extended this proposed project, it must mean that 
every cent used in the activity must be borrowed at a time when our 
public debt is the largest ever known and that interest on money 
expended on a project, the greater part of which is in Canada, must 
be paid for many future generations. 

We protest the proposal. 

As the remarks of many of the proponents of this proposed water- 
way might lead one to believe that the construction of the develop- 
ments in the St. Lawrence would permit ports along the Great Lakes 
to accommodate the vessels of the world, I have thought it advisable 
to prepare a table showing the harbor depths in the different Great 
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out Lakes harbors and submit as a part of this report in the following 
ages. 
and (The table referred to is as follows:) 
10N, 4 
Harbor | ,, . 
Ports on Great Lakes State depth, Expended vo 
: feet June 30, 1949 
Wing % 2 aliirennaanenl rs 
oN Lake Superior: 
a Grand Marias Harbor Minnesota 16 S335. 120. 58 
Duluth-Superior Minnesota and 2H 11, 200, 491. 41 
Wisconsin 
‘ Cornucopia Harbor Wisconsin 6 40. 764.01 
F Ashland Harbor do 25 1, 228, 214. 91 
be Ontanagon Harbor Michigan 15 1, 220, 735. 4 
Vs Keweenaw Harbor ao 25 9) 394 851.7 
& Presque Isle Harbor do ; 1, O13, 440. 42 
if Marquette Harbor do 25 1, 498, 680. fi 
742 Be Grand Marias Harbor of Refuge do 4) 893. 557. 70 
Py Warroad Harbor and River Minnesota g 431. 268. 18 
% Port Wing Harbor Wisconsin 5 194, 032. 40 
FS Lake Michigan: wea 
ted s Manistique Harbor Michigan Is 543, 854. 21 
ars € Menominee Harbor and River do 2] 1. 020. 365. 73 
z Marinette Harbor ; Wisconsin 
of E Oconta Harbor do 15 178, 485. 0 
Lieu ; Pensaukee Harbor do 8 | 42, 006. 69 
ere ; Big Saumico Harbor do 8 37, RRB. 47 
: Green Bay Harbor do 22 2 849, 428. 61 
Sturgeon Bay Harbor do 23 2, 923, 591. 93 
Harbors of Washington Island do 14 63, 171. 93 
: Algoma Harbor do 14 DH, S01. 84 
| ] « Kewaunee Harbor do 1) 1, 064, 358, 28 
Th - Two Rivers Harbor do 18 
the M Manitowoc Harbor do 2] 
Sheboygan Harbor do 4”) 
Port Washington, Harbor do 21 
o Milwaukee Harbor. __- ae 21 
lat Racine Harbor __.- ...do 21 
> i Kenosha Harbor do 2} 
rts : St. Joseph Harbor : do 2] 
on a South Haven Harbor do ig 
te Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo River do 14 
: g Holland Harbor. : do 21 
St Fe Grand Haven Harbor and Grand Haven River do Is 
: % Muskegon Harbor do 2] 
le S White Lake Harbor lo lf O07 
ae Pentwater Harbor do if 665, 112, 20 
Fe Ludington Harbor do 1s > TS4. 840. 06 
to nd Manistee Harbor lo 21 1, 765, 839. 67 
‘ VS Portage Lake Harbor io Is 698, 646. 1 
lie a4 Frankfort Harbor lo ” 2, 204, 002. 53 
cj Leland Harbor do 104, 444, 57 
é Charlevoix Harbor do 5 172, 511 
0 % Gladstone Harbor (inactive) do 
’ a Petoskey Harbor _. do 
Waukegan Harbor Illino 8 iS, G86, 28 
0 : Chicago Harbor do 21 S41, DHT. te 
? i Calumet Harbor and River-.. do 2 4, 374, 812.4 
: Indiana Harbor Indiana ma) 5, 427, 507. 22 
Michigan City Harbor . do 12 2 SOL, S19. O1 
Chicago River : Iiinois i) 9, (125, 507. 54 
Lake Huron: 
2 Cheboygan Harbor. _-- ‘ al Michigan Is 334, 350.19 
le Alpena Harbor _ ....--- 2 do a ais a 
5 Saginaw Harbor and River (Bay City, Essexville, do 21 4, 196, 127. 72 
ut Saginaw, Milwaukee). 
’ Harbor Beach, Refuge Harbor t do 10 2, 683, 638. 18 
iT : Mackinac (inactive) _..._....-- od Eu do 
Vv a Lake Erie: 
. ’ Monroe Harbor ra . do 18 375, 000. 00 
st Toledo Harbor bet ¢ Ohio_. 1s 10, 453, 576. 65 
Put In Bay Harbor do 14-8 52, 746. 56 
Port Clinton Harbor do ; 10 1, O1, 756. 60 
Sandusky Harbor do 22 4, ORY, 895. 09 
7 Huron Harbor > do 25 1, 949, 558. 4 
- Vermillion Harbor do 2 143, S58. 99 
: Lorain Harbor... do 25 4, 259, 476. 93 
- Rocky Harbor do 10 123, 468. 34 
Ss Cleveland Harbor do 25 14, 217, S48. US 
; Fuirport Harbor : do 25 4, 052, 609. 5S 
eC : Ashtabula Harbor- - ...do 24 4,331, S49. 54 
t . Conneaut Harbor do 25 4, 864, 105. 42 
, Erie Harbor_. mes . ; Pennsylvania 21 1, 488, 215. 01 
F Dunkirk Harbor New York 17 1, 488, 683. 59 
4, 763, 044. 26 


Buffalo Harbor. aN ‘ SNM EEA: SLT Rene 20-25 ] 
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Harbor 
State depth, 
| feet 


| Expended to 
June 30, 1949 


Lake Ontario: j 
Olcott Harbor-- ES ee eee eee P| yl 12 $274, 158. 05 
Rochester (Charlotte) Pa 20 1, 965, 250. 50 
Great Sodus Bay Harbor (Sodus Point) es SUE RET AP 22 1, 270, 354. 94 
Little Sodus Bay Harbor (North Fairhaven) - eo do___. cies 15144 835, 480. 65 
Oswego Harbor : om acléaccal ‘ 21 | 6,909, 554. 83 
Cape Vincent Harbor.. ‘ eitialecnae do cate 5 
Ogdensburg Harbor___- ae moe 19 1, 170, 357. 
Morristown Harbor_.___-__......------ cpapadasoatoret 9 | 15, 326. 87 
Connecting channels: | | 
Detroit River (Detroit).._......_- a - Michigan _ - - 25 | 24, 775, 003. 
Black River (Port Huron) ___.-.-.-------- oe : | eS 20 | 480, 229. 
Rouge River (River Rouge) - -- Soieeidianei 20 | 
Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor_______- er. 21 
St. Marys River___._- Nae Ses Ne Mic +. are 20-24 | 
Lake St. Clair Channels A 2 SRS ons rk 26 
Hammond Bay Harbor r ee 10 | 
Harrisville Harbor ae : do ; 10 
Au Sable Harbor a Seanad : do 10 | 
Point Lookout Harbor______.._- : a do 12 | 
Port Austin Harbor incessbs don cai iaadndisiinin diy ane eS do . 
Lake Superior: 
Chippewa Harbor ee eee - do re 
Two Rivers (Agate Bay) Harbor____- F wal Minnesota_- 
Knife River Harbor ; : do 
Port Wing Harbor. b ‘ Wisconsin 
Black River Harbor ___- eaceh | Michigan 
Lac La Belle Harbor : Le. Piet ’ 
Grand Traverse Bay Harbor casein | ee 
Big Bay Harbor ; ; , Se | { 
Whitefish Point Harbor. -- paee Sachenniettntn andmaie do. pate | 7 875.16 
Baudette Harbor _- wis ; oe Minnesota | 17, 566. 81 





Those lists were taken from Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, 1949. 

It must be noticeable that there is no harbor on the Great Lakes 
which would accommodate an ocean vessel with 27 feet of draft; 
that the greater buoyancy of salt water, as compared with fresh 
water, must require that no ocean vessels with more than 25 feet 
draft could be expected to navigate, safely, through the proposed 
project and that but few of the Great Lakes’ harbors could accom- 
modate ocean vessels with 25 feet draft. 

I shall now direct init to the following list of vessels under 
the flag of the United States and under the flags of the nations of the 
world, furnished by the United States Maritime Commission. 


United States-flag merchant vessels 
Number of Number of 
vessels vessels 
Total 3, 475 | 25 feet 25 
——— | 26 feet 96 
Under 21 feet- ; 106 
21 feet ERE EPA i le Ae A 2, 027 
29 feet 





It must be noticeable that but 351, or 10 percent, of the vessels 
listed above have 25 feet or less of draft and but 447, or 12.8 percent, 
have 26 feet or less draft. 

It is evident that the proposed project would not be of much service 
to vessels under the flag of the United States. 
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The following is a brief list of the foreign-flag oceangoing vessels, 
1,000 gross tons and over, as of June 30, 1950: 





| Deadweight 
| tonnage 


| 


Number 





Under 27 feet ji ETOP EE Se ad tite — 32, 527, 000 
27 feet and over 4: J : peetrkioek <u 6,179 71, 943, 000 


Total er ye Res eo Sailinde ah Bey ets aed ES 12, 959 104, 472, 000 





This committee and the Congress must decide upon the question 
of depriving the greatest of American industries, the railroads, of their 
transportation business for the purpose of diverting it to foreign-owned 
and operated tramp vessels; of refusing to permit American workmen 
to continue in the services of the railroads of the Nation, to which 
services they have enlisted and devoted their lives, and divert that 
privately owned and operated industry’s business to the poorer-paid 
workers of the merchant navies of the world. 

Nature appears opposed to the operation of this proposed project 
as the climatic conditions in this territory must make it impossible 
to operate during five or more months of each year. 

Are we to heap further injustices upon the railroads of the North- 
east and their employees by expecting them to be ready and available 
for service during the months in which the tramp vessels are unable 
to navigate through this project? 

It has been noticeable that during the present hearings the farmer 
efforts to paint rainbows of rate savings have not been shoved to the 
front as has been formerly done. 

Freight services and freight rates should not be interpreted as merely 
the amount of money required to move a ton, or more, of freight a mile 
or more. 

Freight rates paid commercial transportation agencies include the 
construction and maintenance costs of labor and materials, necessary 
to administer and operate those transportation agencies, including 
every expense, especially taxes. 

Railroads own their own rights-of-way and pay taxes upon their 
property in every State in the Union and in Canada. The natural 
inland waterways, such as the Great Lakes, were made available by 
the Creator except that the harbors, previously mentioned, were con- 
structed at Government expense; highways and airways, airports, 
landing fields, and so forth, were constructed and maintained and, in 
most instances, are administered under Government subsidies. They 
pay but little taxes, and provide such commercial transportation 
agencies as operate with Government assistance a continued and con- 
tinuous series of Government subsidies which do not appear to conform 
to the transportation policy previously mentioned. 

I submit three tables showing the amount of tax accruals of the 
railroads of the United States in 1948; and two tables prepared by an 
officer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at Columbus, 
Ohio, showing the amount of property taxes paid by steam railroads in 
1948, by counties, in the State of Ohio, with a column showing the 
division of taxes in that State for the support of schools; and the third 
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table showing the estimated number of railroad employees and annual 
payroll for the year 1948, by counties, in the State of Ohio. 

If time and space would permit, similar tables showing the annual 
taxes paid by the railroads of the Nation could be made for every year 
railroads have been in existence and similar tables might be presented 
to show the financial assistance railroads have furnished each and 
every county in the United States and may be expected to furnish as 
long as the American public permits the railroads to operate. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Per mile 








State Total of road 
owned 

United States, total $1,027,951,920 | $4, 796 
[ee 4, 130, 967 947 
Arizona ee as 3, 356, 745 1, 658 
PN a sonscnckciipiteerntnans 2, 892, 007 733 
California 14, 663, 952 2, 128 
Colorado lata 5, 481, 971 1, 382 
Connecticut.............- 1, 434, 455 1, 737 
Delaware... 180, 913 613 
I ies san caiman 4, 208, 670 921 
OS | SRS Soe 4, 192, 445 794 
| ae S 3, 761, 477 1, 420 
Illinois 21, 249, 489 1, 836 
Indiana 10, 746, 188 1, 638 
Iowa 5, 120, 160 5ST 
Kansas Be aes &, 698, 113 1, 032 
Kentucky-.-__-- 6, 973, 835 | 1, 997 
Louisiana 4, 588, 287 1, 252 
Maine 1, 962, 969 1, O94 | 
Maryland 3, 687, O74 3, 338 
Massachusetts . 5, 042, 528 2, 975 
SN 5, 762, 177 895 
Ea ee 12, 471, 905 1, 529 
REE een 4, 553, 611 1, 291 
/ aS eee 4, 428, 880 651 
nc ciubenkinane 5, 998, 678 1, 204 
Nebraska... ---- 4, 980, 646 856 
Nevada. --- 2, 225, 044 | 1, 501 
New Hampshire 601, 746 656 











Railway tax accruals, 1948 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio ie 
Oklahoma 


| Oregon 


Pennsylvania - - . 
Rhode Island 


| South Carolina. 
| South Dakota. . 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


| Wyoming aoe 
District of Columbia 


U.S. Government 


| Canada 


Cuba 
Great Britain 


WIIORL a5 52s cc seubaccal 


~ os 
Or ee dee DS 


_ 


to 


Total 


on 


Pers 


= bo 


OAD 


ND 


Per mile 
of road 
owned 


166, 215 


727, O97 


), 949, 489 | 


588, 699 | 
179, 476 | 


486, 366 
318, 908 
141, 688 
541, 284 
783, 926 


073, 440 | 


595, 917 


), 846, 911 


268, 972 
314, 729 
286, 053 
076, 685 
419, 642 
669, 184 
890, 040 
573, 056 
333, 140 


3, 325, 171 


267, 154 
25 


8 


$9, 267 
S04 

4, 380 
, 270 
806 

1, 868 
904 

1, 397 
1, 452 
4, 480 
687 
403 

2, 094 
438 
1,851 


567, 537 | 
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Amount of property taxes paid by steam railroads, 1948, by counties in State of Ohio 


Counties 


Adams 
Allen_- 
Ashland 
Ashtabula__- 
Athens - 
Auglaize_.. 
Belmont 
Brown... 
Butler 
Carroll. 
Champaign 
Clark__- 
Clermont___. 
Clinton 
Columbiana 
Coshocton 
Crawford 
Cuyahoga 
Darke. 
Defiance 
Delaware 
Erie. ; 
Fairfield____- 
Fayette. __..--- 
Franklin___-. 
aaa 
Gallia - 
Geauga 
Greene. 
Guernsey 
Hamilton. - 
Hancock. 
Hardin 
Harrison 
Henry _. 
Highland_-- 
Hocking__- 
Holmes. 
Huron__._. 
Jackson _- 





| For sup- 
port of 


| schools 


} $8, 679 | 


102, 093 
61, 248 
251, 679 


64, 9OS | 


301, 338 
31, 587 
19, 835 
16, 492 
45, 746 
14, 856 

509, 619 
40, 590 
63, 526 


52, 973 





49, 651 | 


12, 426 
40, 466 
33, 347 
100, 400 
27, 585 


120, 745 


Total 
| 
| 
| 


$18, 201 
159, 297 
56, YS2 
427, 149 
107, 832 
37, 922 


102, 749 | 


14, 621 


122, 686 | 


45, S54 
77, 020 


97, 423 | 
24, 472 || 


25, 916 | 


' 503, 908 
65, 310 

32, 590 
21,774 

78, 456 

26, S59 

i! 1, O11, 292 
| 53, 490 
107, 004 

95, 253 


83, 137 


169, 397 
51, 432 
174, 948 


Counties 


Lucas. 


Madison 


| Mahoning aisha 
SSS SEIS 
| Medina... 


Meigs. -_.-. 
Mercer .--...--- 


| Miami... 


Monroe _- — 
Montgomery 


| Morgan. __- 


Morrow . 
Muskingum 
Noble... .... 


| Ottawa 


Paulding 
Perry~. 
Pickaway 
Pike “a 
Portage _ . 
Preble 


| Putnam_.._____- 


Richland........-. 


| Ross = 


Sandusky 


| Scioto 


Seneca._.. 
Shelby _- 
Starke. 
Summit 
Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 
Union 

Van Wert 
Vinton 
RS 
Washington 
Wayne 
Williams 
Wood ‘ 
W yandot 


For sup- 
port ol 
schools 


$280, 302 
25, 199 
308, 239 
108, 246 


72, 637 | 
13,177 | 
8, 137 | 


58, 039 
14s 

1121, 469 
1,445 

18, 493 


94, 913 | 


36, 382 
58, 390 


64, 228 


Total 
taxes 


$449, 205 
41,876 
515, O11 
151, 220 
104, 165 
30, 243 
14, 243 
82, 854 
365 

! 216, OS3 
2, 548 
30, 716 
82, 167 
3, 631 
74,819 


139, 992 
214, 568 
52, 063 
70, 927 
152, 646 
206, 909 
111, 168 
302, 064 
260, 140 
43, 435 
391, 243 
! 378, 903 
337, 887 
146, 606 
56, 788 
06, 278 
54, 090 
63, 896 
19, O86 
199, 802 
74, 623 
259, 193 


103, 204 


Jefferson. 
a ‘ 7m 37, 428 
Lake. --- ee | 77, 060 
Lawrence... 46, 875 
Licking. 62, 701 
Logan 36, 035 


Snel od DNs pial 


56, 608 | ee 


111, 573 Total, excluding uni 
91, 448 | depots __. A TRME REDD 
99, 090 Total union depots___.-.--! 
60, 408 


| 7,685, 990 |13, 269, 282 
315, 316 823, 810 


See. Pete 


Grand total 


Lorain _._-- 


' Includes union-depot taxes. 


173, 658 


276, 635 | 


| 


8, 001, 306 (14, 093, 092 
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istimated number of railroad employees and annual payroll for the year 1949 by 
counties in State of Ohio! 


j | | 
Average | Average 














Estimated |} | ~. | Estimated 
Counties — annual | Counties — | annual 
ployees payroll 1 ployees | payroll 
r | | | | | 
Adams 67 | $163,822.21 || Logan. ..........---- -..| 1,180 | $4, 251, 583. 19 
Allen_- | 1,572} 5, 602,316.43 || Lorain.._......_..- 1,078 | 3,777, 490. 23 
Ashland __ 180 | 473, 109.60 |} Lucas... -- 2-22-2222. 5, 738 | 22, 928, 212. 46 
Ashtabula | 3, 518 11, 618, 676.86 || Madison... ....-.-.---- 148 | 362, 539. 43 
Athens. 212) "643, 206. 34 } Mahoning ..........-.--| 3,580 | 13, 452, 804. 08 
Auglaize 71 196, 641.62 || Marion Se veaie 1, 565 5, 562, 898. 07 
Belmont | 615 1, 876, 836. 03 i] Medina iin Cael 121 332, 332. 51 
Brown 49 | 147, 525. 34 || Meigs.............-..- 390 | 1, 461, 829. 88 
Butler__- 541 | = 1,909, 555. 29 | RS och ecusonrense 109 | 294, 284. 02 
Carroll : 168 733, 372.23 || Miami 5a ‘ ‘ 282 | $13, 962. 7 
Champaign - - 95 | 285, 353. 30 || Monroe im pees ee, See 
Clark ! 670 | 2,344,749.99 |} Montgomery ._----------} 981 | 3, 292, 832.74 
Clermont._...-- 38 | 100, 001.53 || Morgan saponin seine 10 | 25, 703. 00 
Clinton___- 112 | 309, 242.63 || Morrow Sn Ney Pat 36 | 101, 062. 96 
Colum biana_. , 5i4 1, 748, 214.07 |} Muskingum__-__-- 503; 1, 
Coshocton ___. : 197 | 627, 205.13 || Noble. ._.....-. Sided 22 | 
Crawford 1,553 | 5,816, 833. 79 i RE Se 103 
Cuyahoga } 15,048 | 56,622,687.78 || Paulding..........._-- .| 86 
Darke. | 200 | 591, 237.58 || Perry.........--.-.....-- 286 | 1, 
Defiance _. | , 977.64 || Pickaway. -.-....-...-.--} 155 
Delaware __. ! Ow kk, eae 80 
Erie | 1,5 , 178.16 || Portage............-- . 403 1 
Fairfield { 606.23 || Preble Li 56 
Fayette__- 5, 709.48 |! Putnam......-..--..-.--| 353 1, 
Franklin _-_- 9, 373, 185.32 || Richland.............---| 638 ‘, 
Fulton___- 265, 795. 99 Ross- | SOF 3, 
Gallia , 165.10 || Sandusky } 134 : 
Geauga | 3, 248.37 || Scioto 5 eanminitah gia 2, 166 7, 
Greene | 33, 171. 23 || Seneca ene ne 716 2, 3 
Guernsey | 200 | 674, 322.77 || Shelby. -.....-.--.- weds 97 3 
Hamilton | 6, 861 24, 228, 215.21 |; Stark _............- } 4, 013 15, 
Hancock ___- } 186 551, 536.63 || Summit | 1, 418 4.6 
Hardin 363 998, 385.15 || Trumbull pont > Ae 3, 3: 
Harrison ~ ae, 142 | 410, 650.90 || Tuscarawas--- nl 813 2, 8! 
Henry 162 | 499, 686.34 || Union eee — 62 
Highland | 47 134, 041.32 || Van Wert...........--.-- 260 
Hocking__- 13! 448, 307. 80 || Vinton. > ERE "| 80 
Holmes... } 27 68, 282.44 || Warren SOT 86 
Huron___- 1, 504 5, 316, 354. 20 || Washington. __-__-------| 69 
Jackson. ____- | 138 438, 930.32 || Wayne_--- SANE 729 2, 3 
Jefferson. .._. | 1,812 6, 701, 316. 50 || Williams. -.......---- 796 2, 
Knox......-- Lol 107 354, 224.41 || Wood... __ nee a 1, 838 6, 438, 896. 32 
Lake _- ‘ 421 1, 430, 717. 57 || Wyandot_.......---- 262 
Lawrence_____- 142 384, 648. 90 | |_—$—$— $< — |} 
ee 1, 354 4, 607, 623. 09 || Total _..------| 183, 920° |! 299, 661, 288. 75 


| i} | 
| ' 


1 Does not include switching roads and other roads not represented by the special transportation com- 
mittee. 


Tramp vessels navigate the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway — 
at the present time and have been navigating over its channels for 
many years. I am wondering if the United States Government, 
or any State along the Great Lakes, has recived any financial returns 
which may compare favorably with the taxes shown on the above 
tables. 

Again these taxes must be recognized as a part of the railroads’ 
cash receipts from ‘‘rates’’ paid by those who avail themselves of the 
services provided by our Nation’s great railroads. 

There appear references to certain proposed ‘tolls’ which might 
be offered as a sort of inducement to partially reduce some of the 
opposition to this proposed project. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has expressed the 
opinion that each and all commercial transportation agencies which 
enjoy governmental subsidies as a part of the publicly owned and/or 
operated facilities it may use should be required to pay tolls, but none 
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are being collected. I shall refer to a short discussion of the question 
of proposed tolls over the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mav I respectfully direct attention to my statement made to the 
committee, during the 1941 hearings, as in my statement | brought 
up the restrictions of the 1909 treaty with Canada, and at page 
1918 of those hearings you will note that two of the great minds con- 
nected with the committee at that time spoke as follows: The former 
chairman, Mr. Mansfield, stated: 

The CuarrmMan. Let me call attention to this question of tolls. It seems that 
the treaty of 1909, section 1, prohibits tolls, and that could not be changed by any 
action of Congress. It would have to be changed by another treaty, as I under- 
stand it, if it is changed at all. Am I not correct, Judge? 

Mr. Cuvxin. I think that is correct. 

Apparently the proponents of this proposed project would attempt 
to try to obligate Canada to accept two treaties because of action of 
the United States Congress. 

One ton carried one mile is referred to as a ‘“ton-mile.”’ 

It is suggested that before attempting to levy tolls upon the com- 
mercial carriers which may navigate the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway that the Government try out the levving of tolls 
upon each and every commercial transportation agency which 
operates under direct governmental subsidies or which makes Gov- 
ernment facilities a part of its operating activities. 

If the proponents of this proposed project are sincere my proposal 
will permit them to demonstrate just how sincere thev really are and 
the next move is to state just how much per ton-mile the proposed 
tolls on the waterway are to be; to whom they are to go; what pro- 
portion shall go to Canada and what portion to the United States. 

A somewhat peculiar and, possibly, inconsistent condition is pre- 
sented by many of the Members of Congress whose names appear as 
authors of this legislation during the present Congress, nearly a score 
of whom are lawyers. 

The lawyers “union” which they prefer to term “association” has 
secured passage in practically all State of laws which restrict those who 
may study law to applicants who have certain collegiate credits and, 
for those who may be “‘admitted to the bar,”’ certain States have passed 
laws which require otherwise qualified lawyers to become a member of 
the “Bar Association,”’ and keep his dues paid up, before he may be 
privileged to practice his profession before the courts of the State. 

There is no criticism of those conditions but we wonder why, when 
these attorneys have their own interests so perfectly protected and 
laws passed which prevent the legal profession of Russia, of England, 
of China, of Ireland, of Germany, of France, or from Canada or even 
other States of our Union, from practicing in their protected area, 
those same great minds appear ready to throw open the transportation 
gates of the Nation to any and all the foreigners who may secure jobs 
aboard the vessels of all of the foreign flags of the world. 

Some of the authors of this present legislation are manufacturers 
protected by the tariff laws of the Nation and I am wondering if they 
would advocate doing away with the protective tariff laws which pro- 
tect their interests? 

If not, why not be consistent? Why is it proper to protect those 
manufacturers but destroy the transportation industry which assisted 
more than any other agency in the successes they may have attained? 
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Every State has its “peddlers’ laws” to protect the interests of the 
merchants of the State; every municipality has its restrictions against 
“itinerant”? merchants for the protection of the merchants of those 
municipalities, but any individual who can make a down payment on 
a truck or boat may immediately become a “peddler of transportation”’ 
and those properly protected merchants will support the transporta- 
tion peddlers. Does not that appear somewhat inconsistent? 

Finally, if some of those “transportation peddlers” are successful in 
violating the State overload laws, as referred to by Mr. James Daniel, 
in the Washington News, the laws’ violators may be made Government 
officials, as was reported having been done by Mr. Henry E. English, 
with some 329 alleged violations of State weight laws, and Mr. John L. 
Fraley, whose connection with a North Carolina company was re- 
ported as having some 665 alleged violations of overweight restrictions. 

The railroads and their employees are not asking for help for them- 
selves bul they are appealing for your proper recognition of the services 
they have been rendering, are furnishing the Nation at present, and 
shall continue to supply if “the other fellows’’ from other nations of 
the world are not subsidized. : 

Much has been said during the present hearings on this legislation 
n connection with the need to assist the steel companies. 

I have checked the selling prices of the stocks of several of the steel 
companies and the selling prices of the stocks of several of the rail- 
road companies which would be adversely affected by the diversion 
of portions of their business to the waterway, which are now sub- 
mitted as a part of this statement. 

The prices shown were taken from the Wall Street Journal and from 
The New York Times of March 29, 1951. 

Close, 
Mar, 29, 1951 
United States Steel__- es é , 414 
Preferred 
Jones & Laughlin 
Preferred 
Tnland___- 
Republic _- ' 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Investment in | prs 
Railroad age road and h ne 
equipment pa 
| | Mar. 29 
7 itd 
or e hed ° | se 
Baltimore & Ohio $758, 937, 452 | 1854 
Erie : ie : 449, 607, 852 | 2014 
New York Central , ; | 3, 6 1, 288, 980, 702 | 
New York, New Haven & Hartford - | wi 472, 801, 505 | 
Pennsylvania... _---- ahd | 1, 507, 043, 755 


Apparently these records indicate that the railroads, which are 
amongst the largest of purchasers of steel, actually need more con- 
sideration than the steel companies do and under such conditions it 
must be decidedly unfair to demand that railroads shall be taxed to 
provide funds to subsidize the steel companies and foreign tramp ves- 
sels in order to have the transportation business they have developed 
diverted to vessels under the flags of foreign nations. 

I shall respectfully request that when consideration is being given 
the adverse effects the St. Lawrence waterway must have upon the 
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railroads that the consideration not be limited to the hundreds of 
thousands of miles of tracks, of rights-of-way, of buildings, equip- 
ment, and so forth, but to the nearly 2 million employees who have 
enlisted their lives in railroad service and to some 865,822 who have 
invested in the stocks of the railroads and approximately a million 
others who have invested in the bonds which the railroads have found 
it necessary to issue. 

It must be unfair to the railroads, the services of which have made 
our Nation’s wars successful; unfair to those employees who have 
invested their lives in railroad service, and unfair to the many hun- 
dreds of thousands who have invested in railroad securities, to approve 
this proposed project. 

Vice Adm. Gerald Bogan has stated it was not a real defense 
project. Mr. Prince presented an especially fine statement on its 
questionable economic justification. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers respectfully requests that the project be given no favorable 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. Robert W. MacGregor, business manager of 
the New York State Federation of Labor, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., 
is our next witness. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. 
MacGregor. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. MacGREGOR, ON BEHALF OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


Mr. MacGrecor. My name is Robert W. MacGregor. I am the 
business manager of Local Union 1049 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. My business address is 146 Second Street, Mineola, N. Y. 
My telephone number is Garden City 7—2422. I appear here today 
as the representative of the New York State Association of Electrical 
Workers. This association comprises the members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers—<A. F. of L. of the State 
of New York. 

In appearing in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project and 
particularly to the power project, I would like to make the basis of 
that opposition clear to the members of the committee. 

As far as the seaway alone is concerned, I am not competent to 
express an opinion on the engineering, legal, traffic, or financial data 
and estimates which have been presented to this committee for its 
consideration and judgment. 

As far as the power project is concerned, I feel competent to express 
an opinion. 

But, as far as both seaway and power project are concerned, my 
opposition to them in their present form stems entirely from the fact 
that none of the resolutions or bills covering these projects contains 
anywhere in them any satisfactory, or, more clearly, any provisions 
at all, specifically protecting the pay levels, job standards, organiza- 
tion and representation rights, job tenure and jobs of the tens of 
thousands of American workers who will be directly or indirectly 
employed on the construction of these projects and who will be 
directly or indirectly affected in all phases of their job status by the 
maintenance and operation of the projects. 
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I have read volumes of testimony covering a long series of years 
before the various committees of the Congress. 

The reports and opinions of lawyers, engineers, businessmen, 
Cabinet officers, Congressmen, chambers of commerce, and dozens of 
others have been presented in detail covering every phase of con- 
struction, operations, costs, traffic volume, and power generation. 
But I have found one important phase neglected—a phase that 
directly and indirectly will affect scores of thousands of people. 
That phase is the labor phase. 

I know that other representatives of labor have appeared before 
the various committees of the Congress who have expressed opinions 
for and against the desirability and practicability of the project. 
None of them expressed nor were they asked to express their views 
on prospective job standards and job security of the workers who will 
be directly and indirectly engaged in the construction, maintenance, 
and operations of the seaway and power plants and who will be di- 
rectly and indirectly affected by their operation. 

Bluntly, neither organized labor nor labor generally was ever con- 
sulted on this vital point. It is for this reason that I feel impelled 
in the interests of the members of my union in the area and in the 
interests of labor generally in that area to raise certain basic questions 
for the consideration of the members of this committee. They are: 

1. A general one. How are the pay levels, job standards, rights of 
freedom of organization and representation of workers directly and 
indirectly employed on these projects to be protected? 

And specific ones relating to members of my union and the elec- 
trical workers in the area generally. 

2. How are the pay levels, and so forth, of electrical workers going 
to be protected in the proposed generation and transmission of power? 

3. How will the generation and transmission of St. Lawrence 
power affect the present and prospective number of jobs of electrical 
workers and the working conditions on those jobs? 

And one last one, to what extent will the tax burden, already over- 
heavy and certain to grow heavier, be increased for the workers and 
people in this area and for the country generally? 

Now I know that in answer to my first question—protection of 
pay standards, and so forth, for workers on these projects generally, 
it can be said that such protection is part of the law of the land, 
principally through the Davis-Bacon and the Walsh-Healey Acts. 

Let me make one relatively minor and one major observation at this 
point. 

The first is that these two acts cover only construction and the 
materials for construction of the project. They do not extend to its 
operations. 

But my major observation, which I know will come as a shock to 
the members of this committee, is that both these acts are honored as 
much in the breach as the observance. 

I could cite scores of incidents. For the sake of time, let me 
quote flagrant instances of such violations reported in a bitter in- 
dictment presented by Mr. Richard J. Gray, former president, Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor, to the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, May 10, 1950. 
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As to the Davis-Bacon Act, he said: 


We have for the past year or so been having experiences with certain Govern- 
ment agencies which lead us to question whether the present administration 
knows or cares what is going on. For along time I have been receiving complaints 
that the Department of Defense, through its various branches, is doing new 
construction work with so-called temporary civil service employees, on a purchase- 
and-hire basis, and with enlisted personnel. In every case where they do work 
in this manner they pay wage rates which are far below those prevailing in the 
locality. About a year ago I asked all local building and construction trades 
councils to report instances of this practice which arose in their respective juris- 
dictions. The returns I got showed that at that particular time this method of 
doing work was fast becoming a general practice among the various branches of 
the armed services. 

Anyone who has been around Washington for any length of time knows how 
hard it is to get this kind pf thing corrected. I have been working on this par- 
ticular problem now for almost a year, and honesty compels me to say that we 
are just about where we were when I started. We have been given the old 
Army run-around in a dozen different ways. 


I quote Mr. Gray further: 

A similar problem has arisen in connection with some of the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Recently we have been having trouble at the new plant at 
Idaho Falls, where the Atomie Energy Commission has undertaken to do a 
considerable amount of the work with civil-service personnel. Normally the 
work in question would be done by contractors, subject to the Davis-Bacon Act. 
Of course, they pay the civil-service employees considerably less than the rates 
set at prevailing. 

On the effectiveness of the Walsh-Healey Act, he said: 

A third Government agency with which we have had trouble is the Federal 
Housing Administration. Under section 212 of the National Housing Act, 
certain mortgages are to be insured by the FHA only when wage rates are pre- 
determined on the project by the Secretary of Labor, and only when the principal 
contractor certifies to the FHA that he has paid not less than those wages. Yet, 
in the past year when I called several cases of flagrant violation of those provisions 
to the attention of the Commissioner of the FHA, I was told by him that he was 
not required by Congress to enforce the prevailing wage conditions, and that 
complaints of the nature of that submitted by me should go to the Department of 
Justice. In some of the eases which I laid before the FHA not a single man of 
those making statements had been paid the legally established rate. These are 
typical. 

I would like to make it part of the record that American labor, 
discriminated against on innumerable occasions in the past, feels 
justified in demanding that the law of the land as expressed in the 
Davis-Bacon Act and the Walsh-Healey Act be strictly complied with 
if and when any work is done on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

At this point I think I should emphasize the fact that partly as a 
result of these conditions, the whole St. Lawrence project has been 
repeatedly disapproved by the American Federation of Labor as a 
whole, and by the federation’s executive council. 

At the Seattle convention in 1941, the delegates approved the 
following resolution, which reads in part: 

The executive council reports its opposition to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterways project and the agitation in Congress for favorable action upon it. 
There is much opposition to the St. Lawrence project on the grounds that projects 
within the United States should be given prior consideration. 


Lest this be considered ancient history: On November 14, 1947, in 
& memorandum to President Green, the chairman of the national 
legislative committee directed his attention to the action of the 1941 
convention. He further advised President Green that he was in- 
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formed that the steering committee of the Senate would place the 
proposal on their program and that it would probably be considered 
prior to the adjournment of the council meeting, which was to begin 
January 26, 1948. 

The council gave full consideration to the proposal and all cireum- 
stances connected with it and wired the legislative committee that the 
council had reaffirmed its previous action and that of previous con- 
ventions and instructed the committee to oppose favorable action on 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. It stated: 

We recommend continued opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway. 

I understand in the very recent past the executive council of the 
A. F. of L. has maintained that position and reiterated it. 

The second question I raise is how are the pay levels, working 
conditions, and bargaining rights of the electrical workers to be pro- 
tected in the production and especially in the transmission of St. 
Lawrence power? 

This is a very grave question for us, and until the answer is specifi- 
cally spelled out in the enabling legislation or otherwise, I cannot, in 
justice to the men I represent, take any other position than one of 
flat opposition to the proposed development of power at the Inter- 
national Rapids of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I note, from the testimony and plans put forth in these and other 
hearings and from the law, that REA’s and municipal bodies are to 
have first claim on this power. 

Now, we have had our experience with public-power developments 
and we have found it bitter. 

Let us look at the record of REA, public-utility districts, municipal 
and State bodies in the matter of fair and decent labor relations. 

First the REA, which has one of the first claims on public power. 

On March 27, 1950, Daniel W. Tracy, international president of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL), released 
a letter mailed to the Acting Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, urgently protesting the antiunion policies of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

The protest arose as the result of the position taken by the REA 
in a letter of March 6, 1950, discouraging a group of Montana rural 
electrification cooperatives from putting into effect a clause in their 
collective-bargaining agreements with the IBEW (AFL) which 
required construction work to be performed under IBEW = union 
conditions. 

The Tracy letter stated that 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL), which represents 
more than 75 percent of the unionized workers in the electric-light and power 
industry, both private and public, has been shocked and surprised at the anti- 
labor actions of the Rural Electrification Administration. These actions are all 
the more grievous because they strike at organized labor, which participated in 
the effort to bring the Rural Electrification Administration into existence. * * * 

Your emphasis on the matter of “high cost’? as a reason for opposing labor 
standards established by union agreements and in favoring lower wages paid by 
nonunion contractors is a throw-back to the days of the “‘sweat shop’’ employer 
who justified his position on the ground that he sold his products to the consumer 
at a cost lower than the cost of legitimate union employers. 


The letter concluded with the following: 


The time has come to look through slogans and fine words to the actual facts. 
The union clause which is the subject of your letter of March 6, 1950, is not 
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unusual. It is not a special favor the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) is seeking to secure from the REA cooperatives; it is a standard 
clause in our agreements with private companies in the electric-light and power 
industry. 

We do not run into the complicated consideration set forth in your letter in 
securing such clauses in our agreements with private companies, nor in securing 
the good-faith application of the clause. Labor is getting a fair deal from these 
private companies, but we cannot secure equal treatment from the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. This is an alarming fact which must become known to 
organized labor and all others concerned with the problem. 


Our experience with other public-power authorities of all types has 
been equally unsatisfactory. 

Here are a few instances 

Mr. Larcapr. Mr. MacGregor. Pardon me for interrupting vou. 
By agreement, the committee would like to know if it would be 
satisfactory to you to file this statement for the record instead of 
reading it, because under the agreement our time has expired. We 
regret very much that it is not possible to hear your entire statement 
presented orally, but if it is satisfactory we would ask that vou place 
the entire testimony in the record at this point and it will be included 
in its entirety. 

Mr. MacGrecor. Surely. 

Mr. Larcape. We appreciate your cooperation very much. 

Mr. MacGrecor. It is quite all right. 

(The balance of the statement of Mr. MacGregor is as follows: ) 


After the bitter struggle culminating in a 3-week strike by 1,200 members of my 
union, we finally won a wage increase from the board of governors of the Salt 
River project in Arizona. 

During that struggle, the IBEW condemned the authorities of the project, 
which is financed with Federal loans, for refusing to continue a 4-vear-old agree- 
ment or grant adequate pay adjustments. We charged the officials with “union 
busting.” 

The wage issue has now been settled. Still in dispute, however, is the question 
of a signed contract. The board of governors of the project claimed that, as an 
agency of the “Government,” it. could not enter into a written agreement, and 
this has been put up to the courts for a decision. 

Until a year ago, the project was under private management and the employees 
were protected by a written agreement. Then a public authority took over and 
refused to renew the pact. 

Public-utility districts generally known as PUDS have been developed in various 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. Mr. John Salie, long-time business agent for the 
IBEW in that district, recently has presented a discouraging report of their anti- 
labor attitude. He states that public-utility districts have become an instrument 
which threatens to squeeze out labor unions altogether. 

Mr. Salie also states that the PUDS deprived the workers of many benefits given 
by private utilities, including pensions and sickness and insurance protection. He 
described the public-utility district set-up as a giant monopoly far worse than 
private utility monopolies had ever been, and added, “‘I think we need a yardstick 
now for public utilities a lot worse than we ever needed it for private ones.” 

Municipally owned systems are as bad. Let me cite a couple of instances, 

San Antonio, Tex., now has a municipally owned power company. It is a part 
of the lower Colorado River development, federally financed. The municipality 
has also taken over the facilities of the San Antonio Publie Service Co., which, 
as & private company, had a contract with my union, the IBEW. 

We have tried to negotiate with the authority. The authority directly refused 
to talk to us. The municipality was equally obdurate. It claimed it could not 
negotiate 2 labor contract 

After several months of futile attempts to negotiate, the IBEW workers struck. 
They were immediately replaced with new men, and they never did get back 
their jobs. 

It is indeed a queer situation. Under MLRA, one branch of the Government 
devotes all its efforts to protect the rights of labor to organization and represen- 
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tation of workers by agents of their own choosing. Another branch, directly 
and indirectly, is viciously engaged in union busting. 

Another typical case occurred recently in Illinois, where the ownership of a 
utility wast ransferred toa municipality. The IBEW was deprived of collective- 
bargaining rights of an order of the court, even though the majority of voters of 
the municipality had enacted an ordinance requiring their officials to bargain 
with the union. 

Where the public power unit is the State, the results are the same. 

In the course of the progress of Nebraska to a public monopoly of electric 
power, all private utility companies were purchased by the State. Prior to the 
acquisition of their six privately owned companies, the IBEW had satisfactory 
contracts with all of them. Now none of the personnel of the State-owned mo- 
nopoly is covered by an IBEW contract or any other union contract. 

Our reaction to this whole miserable situation was published in the IBEW 
Journal for July 1950, and endorsed at the IBEW twenty-fourth convention, 
Miami, October 1950. 

Parts of the statement there adopted read as follows: 

“Today 90 percent of the workers in the privately owned electric-light and 
power industry are covered by union contracts and the IBEW itself re presents 
more than 75 percent of the organized employees in this industry. * * 

“Labor cherishes its right to bargein collectively for wages, hours, and working 
conditions. It fights the abrogation of such rights whether in the form of anti- 
labor laws or in the more complicated form of transferring their status to employees 
of the Government without any rights to bargain collectively or otherwise exercise 
their economic strength. 

“The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has had drastie experi- 
ence with the effect on its interests resulting from the transfer of utilities from 
private to publie or quasi-public ownership. 

“Labor does not choose to have its welfare determined by the administrative 
orders of Government Officials, no matter how well intentioned they may purport 
to be. 

“Under fascism, nazism, and communism the people work for the state. Under 
the policies inaugurated by the Rural Electrification Administration those em- 
ployed on electrical properties work for the Government under the guise of coop- 
eratives. It is a distinction without a difference.”’ 

This history of decidedly unsatisfactory labor relations with REA’s and pub- 
licly owned power authorities generally, raises some very serious doubts in the 
minds of the electrical workers concerning jobs and working conditions in relation 
to the production and distribution of St. Lawrence power. 

You will reeall the third question raised. It was: ‘‘How will the generation 
and transmission of St. Lawrence power affect the present and prospective number 
of jobs of electrical workers and the working conditions on those jobs?” 

First, with respect to job numbers. 

From the close of 1945 to the end of 1950, the average number employed by 
privately owned utilities for the country as a whole has grown from 203,500 to 
approximately 300,000. Based on 1945, that is a growth rate of nearly 20 percent 
a year. 

About one-eighth of those workers are in my State, New York, or roughly 
37,500. Average wages per worker are about $6.50 a week higher than the aver- 
age of wages for manufacturing industries. 

It can be readily seen that electrical workers employed by privately owned 
utilities have a big stake in the decisions which may be made by this committee 
and by the Congress as a whole. This is particularly true in relation to the con- 
tinuation of the sharp upward growth of new jobs and new job opportunities. 

The electrical workers definitely feel that, unless and until they know more 
about the methods to be used in the generation and transmission of the potential 

Lawrence power and about the working conditions which will prevail in the 
operation, they may be trading present solid job security and immediate and 
continuous job growth for a slice of pie-in- the-sky 7, 8, 9, or 10 vears from now. 

Privately owned utility companies in the State of New York are engaged in a 
construction program which since 1946 has added an annual average of 150,000 
new kilowatts of generating capacity, and which is designed to add the same 
average annual amount of new capacity for the indefinite future. 

This major expansion of facilities will, according to all sound estimates of future 
power requirements in the State, be more than adequate to take care of all such 
requirements with a generous margin of safety. 
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At this point the $64 questions are posed for the electrical workers in New York 
State utilities. They are: 

1. If the terms and conditions under which St. Lawrence power would be 
generated and transmitted are so threatening, or even so vague, that the privately 
owned utilities have reasonable and justifiable apprehension on the fairness or 
equality of future competitive conditions and curtail or abandon their present 
expansion plans, will the promise of St. Lawrence jobs, vears from now, com- 
pensate electrical workers in utilities for definite and immediate curtailment of 
job opportunities? 

2. And, apart from question 1, will the generation and transmission of that 
St. Lawrence power be under the objectionable working conditions for electrical 
workers which I have described previously under REA’s and other public-con- 
trolled utility bodies? 

Now I know that the enthusiastic proponents of the St. Lawrence power project 
will point out in answer to my first question that the American share of the pro- 
posed capacity will be only 550,000, a little over one-sixteenth of the 1960 total 
estimated electric-power requirements of New York State, and an even smaller 
proportion of the 1960 total power requirements of the whole area over which the 
power can be transmitted. It, therefore, they claim, will have little effect on 
private utility operations. 

But that apparent fact does not answer our question or allay our doubts. 

In connection with the working conditions of members of my union, I have had 
occasion to study the initial stated aims and the far different line of development of 
most of the public power projects in the United States. 

I have found the record somewhat baffling and utterly disquieting. Original 
stated aims are always limited and constructive. But growth mushrooms far 
beyond first objectives and becomes an end in itself in directions devious and far 
from claimed goals. 

Let me review some of them briefly. 

TVA’s original claimed end was to take up employment slack at a bad time and 
for the announced primary purposes of flood control and improvement of navigation 
on the Tennessee River. Power was to be an incidental of these improvements to 
be sold largely through existing facilities 

On the basis of its original claimed purpose, TVA today is an anomaly. Its 
flood-control functions are relatively negligible; its navigation features even more 
so. It is primarily and overwhelmingly a power project. 

Under threats of building duplicate transmission lines, financed with taxpayers’ 
money, it gradually forced practically every other utility in the area to sell its 
properties to TVA. It is now in process of constructing steam plants and, 
according to the best information I can get, will soon have more steam power 
than hydroelectric capacity. It is now a full-fledged electric utility and not 1 
in 10,000 knows or cares about its original major goals of flood control and 
navigation. 

That TVA power may be a good thing misses the point that Lam raising. It is. 
Would a private utility company 20 vears ago in the TVA area, if it then knew 
the ultimate development of the project, have initiated or continued expansion 
activities costing scores of millions of dollars? The answer seems obvious, and 
it is the basis of the doubt which I have previously raised in connection with private 
utility programs in New York State. 

What is true of TVA is true, generally, to an even greater degree of all other 
publicly owned projects. The camel’s-nose-in-tent development is the rule, not 
the exception. 

This tendency to found a project with public money and then with the aid of 
more public money to threaten or actually construct duplicating transinission 
systems to force the sale of privately owned facilities is best illustrated by the 
history of State power authorities, REA’s, and various Federal power-marketing 
agencies. 

Let me cite briefly some typical examples: 

The process by which the State of Nebraska arrived at a total public monop- 
oly in the generation and transmission of electric power started modestly enough 
as a vardstick development on the Loup and Platte Rivers—with the usual 30 to 
15 percent Federal grants. It ended up by driving the privately owned com- 
panies to a forced sale of their facilities and to the vesting in the State of all power 
projects. 

2. In South Carolina, a hydroelectric development on the Santee and Cooper 
Rivers, designed primarily for unemployment relief, has with Federal funds and 
loans from REA supercooperatives now advanced to the point where it is building 
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steam plants and duplicate transmission lines with the obvious intent of forcing 
private companies out of business and lodging the ownership of all generation 
and transmission of electric power in the hands of the State power authority. 

3. The Southwestern Power Administration, set up to market power produced 
as a byproduct for dams constructed by Army engineers in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, quickly mushroomed into a gigantic project which would add 850,000 
kilowatts of steam capacity and build transmission lines duplicating those of every 
private utility in these three States. 

Congress turned thumbs down on this uneconomic and unfair competition 
But by indirection and with the aid of REA, the Administration is gradually 
bypassing Congress and achieving its aim of throttling every private power 
company in the area, 

4. The newly organized Southeastern Power Administration has similar plans 
covering the States in the southeastern part of the United States. 

We are in favor of as rapid a growth of all economic power projects as possible. 
The more power, the more jobs for the workers I represent. But, naturally, I 
am interested primarily in the power employees in the State of New York. I 
am talking only about the relation of the potential development of power on the 
St. Lawrence and its effects upon jobs and working conditions of electrical workers 
in that State. I have detailed the sad results for my union in its relations with 
publicly owned utility bodies. I have indicated the inevitable tendency for those 
bodies to reach out for a monopoly control of power generation and transmission 
within their area, 

With that as a background, I feel justified in outlining the conditions which 
should be provided in legislation if development on the St. Lawrence is to proceed. 
They are: 

1. That in the construction, maintenance, and operation of the whole St. 
Lawrence project—seaway and power—the provisions of the Davis-Bacon and 
Walsh-Healey Acts be written in the contracts and strictly enforced. 

2. That in the production and distribution of the St. Lawrence power, the 
bargaining rights, job standards, job security, and pay standards of organized 
workers be specifically written into each contract no matter who produces and 
distributes the power. This specifically applies to REA’s, State power authori- 
ties, and Federal power-marketing agencies. We have won a satisfactory status 
with the privately owned utilities and we are not worrying about them. 

3. That any St. Lawrence power be complementary to and integrated with 
the then existing power facilities in the State of New York, instead of unfairly 
competitive with and unfairly destructive of such facilities. We are not opposed 
to public power as a yardstick of all-over utility performance and efficiency. 
We do, however, object to a rubber yardstick by which we, as taxpayers and as 
workers, pay doubly for the subsidized benefits of all consumers. 

4. That these standards be rigidly defined and adopted before any prospective 
development of power on the St. Lawrence. We have the certainty of a steadily 
growing number of good jobs with good working conditions in the present and 
contemplated expansion of privately owned power companies in the State of New 
York. We will not willingly sacrifice that sure and substantial diet for a promised 
large slice of future “pie in the sky.” 

5. That, in addition, any method of generating and distributing power from 
the St. Lawrence be one that will truly reflect all costs and pay taxes commen- 
surate with those paid by private utilities. Mr. Truman is now asking for 
$16 billion in additional taxes. He states that the bulk of that increase must 
come from middle and lower brackets. 

That may be necessary, but every single other source of tax revenue, now un- 
fairly exempt, should be tapped for the purpose of lightening the heavy burden 
of taxes on the medium-size and little income taxpayer. 

Labor will cheerfully accept equality of sacrifice but it must actually be equality 
and not a shifting to our backs of part of the burden other groups should fairly 
carry. 

And I suggest that the Congress might take a step in that direction by requiring 
that publicly owned utilities and the customers of those utilities pay into the 
United States Treasury the same measure of taxes as are paid by privately owned 
utilities and their customers. 

About $1 billion was paid by the privately owned utilities to the Federal 
Government last year. 

On operations of the recent past, we estimate that about $90 million should 
have been paid by publicly owned power projects if they were taxed on the same 
basis. With the rapid expansion of these publicly owned facilities, the sum 
would probably soon reach $100 million, 
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One hundred million dollars may seem a small amount in these days of multiple- 
billion-dollar tax bills, 

But they would cover the total Federal tax bill of about 2 million workers 
earning $3,000 a year who are struggling to support the typical American family 
of a wife and two children on $60 a week. 

Every hundred million dollars fairly collected by and fairly due to the Treasury 
of the United States diminishes the heavy load which I and my fellow-workers 
must carry in achieving equality of sacrifice. 

The St. Lawrence project is only one of dozens of such projects which, as taxa- 
tion methods exist now, will continue to add to the taxes which the majority of 
us are paying and will pay for the benefit of the minority. 

To summarize, let me make my position clear to the members of this committee. 

I appear here in what might be called negative opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, particularly to its power aspects, unless and until the labor status 
of the workers of the union I represent and the labor status of workers on all 
phases of that project is more clearly defined and more definitely and adequately 
protected. 

This project has been debated, supported, and opposed for 20 years. Even 
vet, the technical experts on both sides are not in agreement as to costs, channel 
depth, volume of traffic, possibilities of pay-out, defense status, and similar as- 
pects. 

I repeat, this and other committees of the Congress have had the advantage of 
full discussion, reports, and analyses of every technical phase. But I reiterate 
that not once has labor been consulted or asked to present its judgment on what 
is to us the major phase of the project and its operation; namely, the effect on 
jobs and job status of those who will be directly and indirectly affected by it. 

All I am asking is that the labor part be acequately surveyed. If ell other 
elements of the project could be scrutinized for 20 years, it seems not too much to 
request that its effect on labor and particularly on electrical workers in the area 
should be given careful consideration. Any delay occasioned by such action 
could well be beneficial. 

It might happen that even the technical experts would come closer to agreeing 
on their present widely divergent conclusions. 

Mr. Larcape. At this time I would like to recognize Mr. Everett 
Winter, who wishes to present to the committee a statement on behalf 
of Mr. Macleay, president of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
which is to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Winrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like not only to present Mr. 
Lachlan Macleay’s statement—who was here earlier in the month 
and was unable to testify —but also a statement of Mr. Carl Giessow, 
director of the transportation bureau of the St. Louis, Mo., Chamber 
of Commerce, if I might. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection you will be permitted to place 
both statements in the record at this point. 

Mr. Winrer. Thank you very much. 

(The statements of Mr. Macleay and Mr. Giessow are as follows:) 


SraTeMENT OF Cari Giessow, Director, TRANSPORTATION BUREAU OF THE 
Sr. Louris (Mo.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Carl Giessow, 
I live in St. Louis, Mo., and am employed as director of the transportation bureau 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. I have been with that organization since 
August 1, 1932, since which date I was first director of its traffic bureau to Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, and director of its transportation bureau since that date. The 
change in name of the bureau was made when it assumed additional jurisdiction 
over aviation matters and problems of local mass transportation. Since January 
1, 1944, the bureau has handled all transportation matters for the chamber 
subject, on policy matters, to action by the chamber’s executive committee and 
its board of directors. 

I have been. engaged in and with transportation for over 44 years. I have been 
active in and held office in many shipper and commercial organizations. To 
name a few, I was president of the Louisiana Industrial Traffic League and the 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, vice president of the Southern Industrial 
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Traffic League, and vice president, director, and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, serving in the last two capacities 
for over 30 years. I was also alternate general chairman of the Southwest 
Shippers Advisory Board, general chairman of the Trans- Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board, succeeding the late Hon. Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, in that 
capacity when he was elected to the United States Senate, and successively 
national secretary, vice president, and president of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards. During World War I, I was a member of the New 
Orleans Western District Traffic Committee of the United States Railroad 
Administration, and during World War II, I was a member of an informal advisory 
group to the late Hon. Joseph B. Eastman and Hon. J. Monroe Johnson, when 
they were serving as Directors of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

I am admitted to practice and have practiced before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board, and during their existence was 
admitted to practice and praticed before the United States Shipping Board and 
the United States Maritime Commission. I have had no occasion to qualify 
for practice before the United States Maritime Board since its creation. 4 have 
testified before committees of Congress on several occasions in relation to pending 
legislation. 

I am appearing before you in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project 
on behalf of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, pursuant to action taken by 
its board of directors. While I speak for that organization alone, I know that 
practically all of the organizations with which I have had official connection and 
which I have named are also opposed to the project, and many of them will be 
individually represented to express to your committee their opposition. 

We are opposed to the seaway project because we are convinced that it is 
uneconomic, that it is devoid of any substantial military value, that it would be 
injurious to our merchant marine and to our established ports on the Atlantic 
and Gulf seaboards, our railroads serving such ports, our coal industry, to the 
private producers of electric power, and to industry generally, which would be 
subjected to the subsidized competition which the project would create. 

We hold no brief against our Canadian neighbors, for whom we have consider- 
able admiration, but we do strongly feel that the interests of our own people, all 
of our people, must come first. 

Before your committee lends its support to the project, it should be convinced 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the project is a sound one economically and 
that its benefits to our people, the citizens of the United States of America, fully 
and completely outweigh the losses and injury which our citizens and our Nation 
would sustain if the project were undertaken and completed. 

The estimates on the cost of the project as of today, which would be borne 
largely by the United States, which I have seen, range from 1 billion to 1% billion 
dollars, but this does not include the cost of deepening harbors on the Great Lakes 
and the channels necessary to reach them. As compared to our national debt, 
this is not a great deal of money, but to the average man like myself, who would 
in all probability have to bear additional taxation to provide and carry it, it is 
still a lot of money. So I ask and urge you gentlemen to be sure beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt that the project is economically sound before you give your support 
to it. 

A realistic, honest-to-goodness economic survey and report on the project has 
not, in my opinion, so far been made. [am aware of the so-called appraisal of the 
project of August-November, 1947, made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. This appraisal does not in my opin- 
ion, meet the test of realism—is an optimist’s dream. Furthermore, the costs 
since that time have gone skyward by leaps and bounds and might well be double 
what they were then. 

[ feel that your committee should have, in justice to yourselves and to the 
people you represent in Congress, a current study on the economic soundness 
or lack of it, by the Corps of Engineers of the Army before reaching a decision in 
this matter. 1 have had experience with the Corps of Engineers and, based upon 
that experience, have a high regard of its competence and integrity. Its approach 
to economie studies on projects before it is realistic, and its conciusions are based 
on complete factual data and are not objectively biased. 

The cebt and operation charge on the project will run into big money.  Exaction 
of tolls to meet this would result in imposition of tolls on a substantial volume of 
traffic now using the same waters toll free. In my opinion, transfer of freight, 
and particularly bulk freight such as grain, oil, coal, and ore, from oceangoing 
vessels to craft now operating west of Montreal and vice versa might well result 
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in lower through handling costs than obtainable by the operation of oceangoing 
vessels through with payments of tolls on cargo carried. 

The imposition of tolls on the seaway project, if undertaken and completed, 
might well presage the imposition of tolls on other water-borne commerce elsc- 
where, thereby further restricting the ability of our industries and farmers in 
meeting competition in world markets. 

The ruling depth of the present channel between the Great Lakes and Montreal 
I understand to be 14 feet. The projected depth is 27 feet, with approximate 
maximum fully loaded vessel draft of 24 feet. Less than 10 percent of our United 
States merchant marine could operate uncer full load at that draft. Small ships, 
mostly motor driven and of foreign ownership, are presently operating into the 
Great Lakes. Somewhat larger ships of this character would be the principal 
beneficiaries of the deeper channel, to the injury of our merchant marine, our ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf, the agencies of inland transport serving 
them and their employees, and our citizens generally. 

To the extent foreign materials and products would displace our domestic ma- 
terials and products by reason of the seawey project, our own producers of such 
materials 4nd products would also sustain irreparable injury and loss of business 
and their employees, loss of employment. I might add that our Government 
would also lose taxes. 

I think T might well here remind you that the seaway would be open but 7 
months of the year, as nature puts it out of business 5 months of the vear. On 
the other hand, our railroads and highway carriers operate the year round. They 
are expected to provide facilities to handle added traffic when the seaway is 
closed. I think the present seasonal operation of the seaway, producing un- 
balanced demands for service on our railroads and highway carriers, results in 
higher rates and charges by such carriers than would prevail under conditions of 
balanced movement. Further seasonal diversion of traffic from them by an 
expanded though economically unsound seaway could only serve to aggravate this 
situation. 

The current great agitation for the project, aside from that of a political nature, 
seems to emanate from a small number of steel producers located in the vicinity of 
certain of the lake ports who desire to move iron ore from recently discovered 
deposits in Labrador-Quebec, now undergoing development, at low cost to them. 
This ore will move whether the 27-foot channel is constructed or not and can 
move on existing channels. I can see no good reason why these firms should be 
given a subsidy and an advantage against their competitors at the expense of our 
taxpavers. 

The section of the country in which they are located is at no economic disad- 
vantage, having experienced the greatest industrial expansion of anv section of the 
Nation in the last 30 years. 

Construction of the seaway project has been advanced as being necessary to 
our national defense. It would take five or more years to complete, would re- 
quire the use of now scarce material essential to our military program, and much 
skilled and unskilled personnel at a time when manpower is scarce and Congress 
is debating the draft of 18-vear-old youths for military service. 

If there ever was a time, from a military defense viewpoint, when the seaway 
project should not be undertaken, that time is now. I subscribe to the views 
recently expressed by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of Mobilization, when he 
said: “The development of the St. Lawrence would take a long time. There are 
much more pressing problems if we are to win the war of production.” 

I make no pretense at knowing a great deal about military strategy. But to me, 
an ordinary citizen of reasonable intelligence, I hope, a seaway which is closed by 
nature for 5 months of the year and which could be closed, perhaps for vears, bv 
one well-placed bomb, bottling up all the ships upstream from the point where it 
exploded is, to say the least, of questionable military value. 

There is one more matter that I want to mention, and that is the power phase 
of the project. As to this, I want to say that we are against the Government in 
business and particularly where private enterprise, which pays its way, including 
taxes, is willing and able to meet the requirements of industry and the people. 

The principal beneficiaries of the power phase of the project would be in northern 
New York and some of the New England States. In this section, I am told, 
there is now a 20-percent reserve capacity with an increase in power scheduled 
between now and the end of 1952 of 450.000 kilowatts, all privately financed. 
This, with the 500,000 kilowatts added in the past 18 months’ period, will have 
added in 3% vears, one-half the time it would take to build the St. Lawrence 
works, onlv 190,000 kilowatts less than twice the firm capacity of the projected 
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power works. Gentlemen, if my information is correct—and I think it is, as it 
comes from a reliable souree—there is no present or prospective power shortage 
in that portion of the United States which the subsidized seaway power project 
would serve. 

I hope you gentlemen of the committee will recommend against the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. This I ask you to do. In the alternative I ask you 
defer action on the matter pending a realistic, factual, and unbiased economic 
study of the project by the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, 

Before I close, I want, also, to thank the: members of the committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you. 


STATEMENT OF LACHLAN MACLEAY, PRESIDENT, Mississipp1 VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Lachlan Macleay. I am president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, a voluntary nonprofit organization with members in 23 States in the 
Middle West and the South. The association headquarters are in St. Louis, Mo. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the association was held in St. Louis, 
February 12 and 13, 1951. Present at that meeting were 812 registered delegates 
from the territory between the Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains and the 
Canadian border and the Gulf of Mexico. These delegates, who are among the 
leading citizens of their various communities, represent, we believe, an excellent 
cross section of informed publie opinion in these various localities, In convention 
assembled they reenacted the association’s resolution of 1950 dealing with the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, which is as follows: 

‘““We again disapprove the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway for these reasons: 

“1. There never has been an economie survey made of the project by the 
Corps of Engineers; 

“2. The charging of tolls would probably result in the charging of tolls on 
all the navigable channels in the United States, thus ending the free use of 
them: and 

**3. It would further handicap the American merchant marine.” 

We personally talked with a large number of delegates present at the convention. 
We were much impressed by the questions in their minds pertaining to this all- 
important proposal. 

A number of our members asked why we should not let the Canadian Govern- 
ment build this project. They are good neighbors, and for us to pay tolls to the 
Canadian Government on American shipping through the seaway would, they 
thought, perhaps be a good business relationship between the Canadian Govern- 
ment and ourselves. Would it not be better for us to subsidize the Canadian 
Government with tolls than assume the enormous construction costs for this 
multiple-purpose project? 

This seems to us to be a suggestion worthy of our most serious and probably 
favorable consideration, especially as we are told by press reports that some out- 
standing Canadians have said that, if we do not build the seaway now, Canada 
will do so. It may well be an excellent solution to let them build it. 

Our people are coneerned about why we should build a seaway that can be 
efficiently used by only 9 percent of our merchant ships which engage in coastwise 
or foreign trade. Ninety-one percent of the ships in our American merchant 
fleet would have to operate light-loaded to use this proposed 27-foot channel. 
To assume that a ship which has been built for ocean service on the Great Lakes 
regularly at a profit under such conditions is contrary to well-proven lake and 
ocean commercial transportation experience. 

We have subsidized our merchant marine so that it may be able to compete with 
cheap foreign labor, low construction costs, and foreign ship subsidies and also 
be the “fourth arm’”’ of our national defense. Now it is proposed that we spend 
hundreds of millions of our dollars to create a channel! that can be used by only a 
small part of this merchant marine but can be used profitably by many of its 
competitors. This does not make sense, and we wonder if lake-ocean transporta- 
tion is the major purpose back of this project. 

Our membership was also much coneerned about one of the far-reaching prec- 
edents that would be established in this proposed legislation. Why is the State 
of New York promised not only a low price on St. Lawrence hydroelectric power 
for years to come but also a gift of the hydroeleetrie equipment? Is this not 
something new and dangerous that would be added to Federal policy? 

The Federal Government is building miultiple-purpose projects with larger 
power potentials in many parts of the country and has completed and put in 
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operation many tremendous hydroelectric projects in many States, but this St. 
Lawrence project contains the only suggestion that we are aware of for the Gov- 
ernment to finance a project, agree to sustain all losses, and than give it to a 
State if it proves successful. 

The Mississippi Valley Association has a long and distinguished record in 
support of the national development and protection of our land and water re- 
sources. It has never opposed a project in any part of this country which it 
believed was beneficial to the area to be served and to the Nation. For 32 years 
we have supported projects recommended by the Corps of Engineers on the 
basis of our belief in the accuracy and competency of their economie studies and 
their careful analysis of the relation of costs to benefits in every instance. We are 
distressed to see in this case their all-out endorsement of a project that has not 
had the benefit of such searching analysis and study as they have previously 
given to all other projects which have had their approval. 

In our judgment it also would be unwise, impractical, and inexpedient to under- 
take the construction of such a gigantie project, even if it had been proven economs 
ically justified, during an emergency period such as now confronts us requiring 
the expenditure of untold millions of the taxpayers’ money. 

The drain it would impose upon our manpower, steel, cement, and other critical 
strategic materials and equipment is not justified, in our opinion, and would, we 
believe, be a definite handicap to the progress of our real defense effort. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope the committee will disapprove the proposed agreement, 


Mr. Larcapr. The next witness who was scheduled to appear has 
agreed to file his statement. He is Mr. Laphanson. At this point 
the statement of Mr. Laphanson of the New York State Federation 
of Labor will be placed in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Laphanson is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Harotp C. HaNnover, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NEW YorK 
Sratre FEDERATION OF LapBor (A. F. or L.) iN OpposiTION TO THE St. LAWRENCE 
Seaway Prosecr 


Our organization has a total membership of more than 1,500,000 and comprises 
electrical workers, all the building and construction trades, all the teamsters and 
chauffeurs, and most of the maritime trades. 

Since the proposal known as the St. Lawrence seaway before your committee 
contemplates the expenditure of tremendous sums of money and the employment 
of thousands of workmen in construction alone and since the proposed operation 
of the seaway further contemplates the employment of labor, we of the New York 
State Federation of Labor are directly concerned with this proposal. 

The basie fact that I wish to contribute here today is that this gigantie proposal 
involving tremendous expenditures of public moneys and hundreds of thousands 
of jobs has been discussed and studied over the last decade by engineers and ex- 
perts of many types as well as Members of Congress and yet there is nothing on 
the record to my knowledge concerning the rights of labor and the type of con- 
ditions under which they will work if this project should become a reality. 

It is amazing to me in this day and age of social progress that such minute 
consideration be given to thousands of details of construction and yet not one 
word on the rights of the individual who will pour the concrete, drive the trucks, 
erect the iron work—the workingman. 

There has been, for example, good and sound study on the international treaties 
between ourselves and Canada to protect American rights. This is as it should 
be. But, we of labor ask, “Should not the same principle of security be applied 
to the protection of the many thousands of workers whose lives will be drastically 
affected as a result. of their employment?” 

We want to know, for example, will the acts and regulations affecting Canadian 
labor affect us? If so, how—and to what degree? Will we be forced to compete 
with lower standards and rates of pay—if not, what are the provisions under our 
laws which will protect us? 

Now there are serious and far-reaching questions. We do not have the answers, 
Labor does know, however, that its progress Over the vears was the result of long 
and hard experiences with just these same questions whether they apply to private 
industry or Government authorities. 

We fought for these same principles in the Wagner Act which applied to pri- 
vately owned enterprises. We fought for the Davis-Bacon Act and its subsequent 
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amendments on the same principles. We fought for the Walsh-Healey Act—and 
we are here today for the furtherance of exactly the same vital rights of labor. 

Now labor is in a rather peculiar position as regards Government authorities 
such as the St. Lawrence seaway. Our individual unions are faced with the 
prospect of bargaining collectively with an agency which has tremendous power 
and authority which can and does, in effect, lay down the rules and regulations 
under which our unions must operate. This, in practice, has given labor many 
serious problems. Just grievances and normal arbitration of issues arising in 
construction and operation have not always received prompt remedies but have 
become ensnarled in red-tape and bureaucratic delay which seemed to aggravate 
workers to the point of restlessness and discontent. 

Even more basic, labor has in some cases not been recognized as the rightful 
bargaining agency, even though the workers had previously voted in a democratic 
process for such representation, 

It is therefore of utmost importance to us that this legislation having to do with 
the construction and operation of the seaway provide for the following safeguards: 

1. There shall be no discrimination against any labor organization seeking to 
represent the workers concerned with either the construction or operational phases 
of the authority. 

2. Standard rates of pay and conditions of employment shall prevail. 

3. All rights and privileges presently enjoyed by the American worker in the 
United States shall not be superceded. This shall specifically include payment; 
workman’s compensation; unemployment insurance; social security, and equal 
payment of all taxes which go to support the maintenance of State and Federal 
welfare projects, without which payments these agencies would either cease to 
function or would be unable to cover the workers contemplated under this 
authority. 

This, in essence, is labor’s plea. We respectfully urge your support of these 
principles and ask that they be made a specifie part of the legislation now under 
consideration. 

Mr. Donpero. I ask unanimous consent that the telegram from 
the mayor of Milwaukee follow the telegram from the Governor of 


Wisconsin. 

Mr. Larcaper. Without objection this telegram will be placed di- 
rectly after the telegram from the Governor of Wisconsin in the record. 

Also, a statement from the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, tendered by Mr. J. M. Hood, president, will be placed in the 
record at this pomt as well as a telegram from the director of the port 
of Lake Charles, La. 

(The telegram from the director of the port of Lake Charles, La., 
and the statement of Mr. Hood are as follows:) 

LAKE CHarRues, La., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. Henry D, Larcape, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Re St. Lawrence seaway: Since 1948 port of Lake Charles has handled total 
of 197,055 tons of various commodities. Originating in area which will be 
effected by project. During same period had 135 foreign ships call at Lake 
Charles. Total dry-cargo tonnage for same period 1,101,686 tons total vessels 
American and foreign 1,869. Average deep draft of foreign vessels 16 feet 10 
inches. Average deep draft of Arnerican vessels 28 fect. In past year 281 vessels 
all American cleared port drawing over 30 feet. Project will decrease tonnage 
at Lake Charles over 10 percent which will be carried in foreign ships account of 
draft of American ships. Request you oppose proposed project as you have in 
past vears. 

Rotanpo A, Preis, Jr., 
Lake Charles Harbor and Terminal District. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. Hoop 


My name is J. M. Hood. Iam president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, with offices at 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
The association is a nonprofit, voluntary organization of 318 common carriers 
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by rail. As of December 31, 1949, these carriers operated 24,000 miles of first 
main track and employed 75,000 persons. There was invested in these railroads 
more than one and three-quarter billion dollars. During 1949 they paid taxes at 
all levels in excess of $52,000,000. 

At Tulsa, Okla., October 3, 1950, during the thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the members of this association, this legislative plank was unanimously adopted: 

“The association opposes construction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, the Missouri Valley and the Columbia Valley improvements, and 
other similar stupendous investments of Government funds in additional trans- 
portation facilities of questionable need and economy.” 

Opposition to undertakings of this class by the United States Government is not 
the result of any hasty or last-mirrute consideration. This and similarly worded 
objections have been annually adopted by the members of this association at 
every meeting since the St. Lawrence project was first proposed. Accordingly, I 
am appearing here by instruction of those 318 common carrier railroads to give 
effect to their objections. Your committee has graciously allocated me the 
requested time for this presentation, asking that appearances be as brief as 
possible and suggesting that prior statements before this committee might be 
incorporated by reference. 

Accordingly, I would like to ask the indulgence of the committee to refer to 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors hearings during 1941 on H. R. 4927, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. Commencing at page 2105 therein I recorded the position of 
the then members of this association and there was graciously incorporated by the 
committee in the published hearings, beginning at page 2128, a very important 
and enlightening engineering and economic survey of the St. Lawrence project, 
completed by engineers and economists for account of the Engineering News 
Record. That publication is recognized in the construction field as being pre- 
eminent. The report of the engineers and economists speaks for itself and did not 
then, nor would it now, lend support to the carrying out of any of the proposals. 

At least one witness before this committee has been publicly quoted as having 
said that unless the United States proceeds to, jointly with Canada, complete the 
St. Lawrence waterway, Canada is likely to do it without the help of the United 
States. It is my earnest suggestion that the committee do everything possible 
to bring that about. If Canada feels that the project is justified from her view- 
point, there is no reason why this country should not cooperate in the carrying 
out of the project by Canada. Upon completion, in her own selfish interest, 
Canada would almost certainly permit the use of the facilities by United States 
flag vessels on a reasonable toll basis. 

Likewise, witnesses representing private interests in the United States, having 
particular financial reasons for urging the completion of the St. Lawrence water- 
way at public expense, are quoted as indicating an interest in the completion of 
the project with private capital. Certainly there can be no objection to that, so 
long as the public interest is protected, as is the practice with other facilities, 
privately or publicly owned, which are devoted to providing transportation for 
the property and persons within or between the United States. 

Because I feel incompetent to do so, I shall not attempt to offer the committee 
any technical advice, either with respect to power development or the conduct 
of navigation. Witnesses from both these fields have and will undoubtedly keep 
the committee fully informed. It is my purpose, however, to express certain 
convictions on the economics of the transportation involved, with particular 
regard to the effect upon the existing rail transportation plant. 

Again, to avoid repetitious detail, I shall not make specific comments with 
respect to the alleged traffic surveys and the criticism of them, both of which are 
before you in enormous detail. As Members of the Congress and as citizens vou 
are as aware as I that in practically all proposals of this nature, after completion, 
it is found that costs were grossly underestimated and use grossly overestimated. 
Even though the premise is accepted that adequate toll charges will be made for 
the use of the projected seaway and that substantial tonnage will move thereon, 
no showing has been made that the project is at all likely to be self-supporting, 
as so frequently is stated by its proponents. 

Reviewing the various reasons which have been advanced over the many years 
for the completion of the St. Lawrence waterway, we find that the export of grain, 
once the principal reason, is now rarely mentioned, for obvious reasons. The 
building of ships, which received so much emphasis a few years ago, has also been 
discarded. Instead, it is now claimed that enormous tonnages of iron ore will 
necessarily move through the channel. That some ore will move is undoubtedly 
true. That it is necessary either for peacetime or wartime economy that this ore 
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be made available through the proposed St. Lawrence channel has definitely not 
been demonstrated. 

From the viewpoint of the economy of our country, the real danger is that, 
once the huge investment has been made in this project and it is found—as it 
likely would be—that tolls high enough to even approach the carrying charges 
prevent the use of the channel for any appreciable tonnage, pressure will be 
brought upon the Congress to reduce or eliminate the tolls entirely. Thus the 
citizens of the United States would again be taxed heavily to pay for and main: ain 
an uneconomical facility. 

The railroad plant of the United States has demonstrated its usefulness in times 
of war and of peace. Railroads operate 12 months of the year. They need the 
support of its citizens and of its Government to continue to provide the volume and 
standard of transportation required for peacetime and wartime emergencies. 
Such a plant cannot possibly be maintained when a substantial portion of the avail- 
able traffie is diverted to a partially subsidized competing form of transportation 
during 5 months of the year, leaving the railroads to carry the burden during the 
7 months of more expansive operation and to see the additional fixed facilities and 
rolling stock idle the 5 months during which the traffic is moving by water. 

I conclude with the hope, on behalf of the 318 common earriers by rail, members 
of this association, that this committee will not take favorable action on any of the 
bills or resolutions now having its consideration, which would require the use of 
public funds for the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 


Mr. Larcapr. Is Mr. Huntress present? 

Mr. Huyrress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcapr. You understand, Mr. Huntress, that by agreement 
with members of the committee that it has been agreed with you that 
these statements will be placed in the record rather than proceed for 
perhaps another hour that has not been used by the opponents. 1 
understand vou agree to that and you will consider that the opponents 
have consumed the time that was allotted to them by the committee, 

Mr. Hunrress. That is right. 

Mr. McGreaor. I ask unanimous consent that I might insert in 
the record various statements, and I would like to read just a portion 
of one from the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce: 

We are not opposed to funds for surveys and studies of the St. Lawrence project 
because we believe that the Members of the Congress are entitled to all of the 
facts. We do noi, however, want to see actual work started under the guise of 
making a survey. 

I ask unanimous consent that their entire letter, as well as one from 
the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, and others 
which I have, might be inserted. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letters mentioned by Mr. McGregor are as follow:) 

CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 23, 1951. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has previously 
recorded with you its opposition to Government’s public-power projects, and it 
is the purpose of this letter to urge you to oppose the appropriation requests in 
the 1952 budget for the construction of Government electric-power facilities. 

We believe that the tax structure places too great a burden upon the national 
income, and that Government spending must be reduced rather than increased. 
We firmly oppose Federal subsidy and use of general tax moneys to establish 
competitive industrial aress, and it is our definite belief that Government expendi- 
tures of this nature to create competition with private business should be curtailed 
rather than increased. 

We are not opposed to funds for surveys and studies of the St. Lawrence 
project, because we believe that the Members of the Congress are entitled to all 
of the facts. We do not, however, want to see actual work started under the 
guise of making a survey. 
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We urge your influence to prevent unnecessary expenditures for socialized 
industrial experiments, and we strongly urge your opposition to any and all 
attempts to bring about socialized electric power. 

Sincerely, 
Curtis Sir, 
Executive Vice President. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Coat PrROopUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
; Altoona, Pa., April 4, 1951. 
Re St. Lawrence seaway. 


Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
boards of directors of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association and 
Eastern Bituminous Coal Association, at a joint meeting held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Thursday, March 29, 1951, protesting the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The coal industry in central Pennsvlvania, as you will gather from the enclosed 
resolution, will be adversely affected by the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. . 

We respectfully urge you to use your good offices in opposing this measure, 

Very respectfully yours, 

R. T. Larne, 
Executive Director. 

Whereas— 

(1) The members of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 
and Eastern Bituminous Coal Association are producers of bituminous coal from 
mines located in the central district of Pennsylvania, the State of Maryland, and 
the counties of Grant, Mineral, and Tucker in West Virginia. 

(2) The production of bituminous coal is by far the major industry in this 
area, and its economy is largely dependent upon production and transportation 
of coal, and manv communities are solely dependent upon them. In 1950 the 
area produced 464 million tons of bituminous coal and employed more than 
47,000 miners to whom it paid more than $130 million in wages. The market 
value of its coal product was more than $230 million. 

(3) Approximately 85 percent of the coal produced in the area is transported 
from the mines by rail and delivered to those portions of the United States and 
Canada lving east of a north-south line drawn through Buffalo, N. Y., and north 
of an east-west line drawn through Washington, D. C. Large quantities of coal 
produced in the area are shipped to points in northern New York and in eastern 
Ontario. 

(4) The entire bituminous-coal industry of the United States, which in 1950 
produced more than 500 million tons of coal, emploved approximately 425,000 
miners to whom it paid more than 81.2 billion in wages, will be adversely affected 
by the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric project, 
because— 

(a) It will make accessible to foreign-produced fuel an area which cur- 
rently consumes large quantities of coal of which, it is reliably estimated, more 
than 35 million tons of coal per annum, the equivalent in domestie coal 
production of 544,000 man-days, may well be displaced by foreign fuel, 
Without the seaway, this area cannot be reached by foreign fuel in significant 
quantities because of prohibitive transportation costs from the seacoast: 

(b) The hydro-power development on the St. Lawrence River estimated at 
trom 570,000 to 750,000 kilowatts of firm power. will displace (or prevent its 
future use) an average of 2,500,000 tons of coal per annum, the equivalent in 
domestie coal production of 38.880 man-davs: 

(c) The loss of employment in the railroad industry will equal that of the 
coal industry, for it requires a man-day of railroad labor to transport a man- 
day of coal production. 

(5) Aside from the loss of employment add loss of invested capital in the coal 
and railroad industries, and the adverse effect upon the economy of the com- 
munities dependent thereon, the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
hydroelectric project is not in the Nation’s interest because— 

(a) The Nation cannot afford to pile the cost of the seaway, estimated at 
$1,500,000,000, on top of the tremendous cost of the current defense program 
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which now strains the national economy, nor can it afford to divert manpower 
and materials to a project which because of the length of time required for its 
construction (at least 7 vears) cannot be of immediate aid to defense; 

(b) If the country needs more electric power, it can obtain it more speedily 
and at less capital cost by the construction of steam-operated plants, and at 
less operating cost unless the public project be subsidized by the taxpayers; 

(c) The seaway is of doubtful value in time of war (it would be unnavigable 
5 months of every year) and would be difficult to defend (the bombing of its 
locks would put it completely out of commission) ; 

(d) The seaway is of value in time of peace only to a small segment of the 
total economy of the Nation and will do much damage to many other seg- 
ments, not only to the coal and railroad industries but also to the American 
merchant marine, the established coastal ports, and others: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the directors of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Bituminous Coal Association, in joint session assembled, do 
hereby record their opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric 
project and do hereby petition the Congress of the United States to oppose the 
same; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive director of these associations be and he hereby is 
authorized and directed to transmit copies of these resolutions to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the President of the Senate, to the chairman and 
each member of the Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives, 
to each of Pennsylvania's Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to such 
other persons as he may deem advisable. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolutions 
adopted unanimously on March 29, 1951, by the boards of directors of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association and Eastern Bituminous Coal Associa- 
ation in joint session. 

R. T. Larne, Secretary. 


Mr. Pacuter. Iam William J. Pachler, national secretary-treasurer 


of the Utility Workers Union of America, CTO. IT ask leave to put 
my statement in. It seems I was closed out because the scheduling 
did not go through the committee but the St. Lawrence Project Asso- 
ciation, or Mr. Huntress’ association. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, you may insert your statement 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Pachler is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE Utiniry WorkeERS UNION or America (CIQ) IN 
OpposiITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND Power Prosect MAbrE BY 
THE UNiIon’s NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, WILLIAM J. PACHLER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Public Works, this is 
my first appearance before this committee, and I have tried to condense the state- 
ment Iam about to give in behalf of my organization in as short form as possible. 

[am William J. Pachler, the national secretary-treasurer of the Utility Workers 
Union of America, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
I appear here today to voice our opposition not only to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project in general but also to the power features that apparently are going to be 
written into the pending legislation. 

Our union has contracts with employers in the light and power industry, to 
which the Congress of Industrial Organizations has given us jurisdiction, that 
cover workers who number more than 90,000. 

Our union points with pride to a union-shop contract with the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York for all the eligible employees of this company numbering 
approximately 30,000 people. Other large companies with whom we hold con- 
tracts are the Detroit Edison, the Boston Edison, the Cleveland Eleetrie Hhiminat- 
ing Co., the Consumers Power Co. of Michigan, the Ohio Edison, Ohio Power, 
and the Dayton Power & Light Co. of Ohio, the West Penn Power Co., the 
Southern California Edison and Gas Cos., the Pacifie Gas & Electric Co., and 
many, many other companies throughout these United States. It might be of 
interest to the members of this committee to know that our members service areas 
that embrace a population of better than 50 million people with either gas, 
electricity, or water and in a great many areas both gas and electricity. 
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From these statistics you can readily understand our interest in the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Our union does not agree with some of the important phases of the 
labor policies that seem destined to come about as a result of this seaway and that 
have been put into practice by Federal, State, valley, and municipal authorities 
in other projects of a similar nature. 

It might be well to state that the Congress of Industrial Organizations has given 
our union a charter covering the employees of the light, power, gas, water, and 
affiliated industries. The primary interest of our union in these proceedings is 
to protect the rights of the men and women who work in these industries and are 
therefore affected by any legislation that may be enacted pertaining to their 
work, Our union has had considerable debate with our parent organization, the 
CIO, over the public-power issue, and although our positions differ on some 
phases of a public-power program, nevertheless, we feel that our jurisdiction 
demands that we protect the interests of our membership, and eventually we 
expect CIO to endorse our policy. 

he CIO in its Economie Outlook of February 1951 made the following state- 
ment: 

“The CIO has never endorsed any of the specifie bills which have been put 
before Congress for the St. Lawrence. Most of them have contained several of 
the deficiencies indicated in this article. None of them has contained satisfactory 
»yrovisions for labor-management relations. The CIO has always insisted on 
VA principles in these matters; that is, a statutory guaranty of the payment of 
not less than prevailing wages, and statutory authorization to the public agencies 
involved to deal collectively with their employees and enter into collective con- 
tracts. It is imperative that provisions be included in current legislation covering 
the prevailing wage question to the extent not dealt with by general law, and 
according the right to organize and bargain collectively, including the execution 
of signed contracts, and to engage in other concerted action for mutual aid and 
benefit. Guaranties on this score must be required by the legislation of any 
State agencies to which operating authority is extended.” 

First of all let me relate the policy of the utility workers in regard to this type 
of project. 

We are in favor of the Government providing flood control, full development of 
river navigation, proper development of irrigation and reclamation projects, and 
the building of power facilities as a result of these projects which are feasible and 
desirable. However, we stand opposed to the publie distribution of electrical 
power when adequate facilities are available from private industry to do this 
distribution job at fair and equitable rates. We believe that, whenever dams 
are required to be built because of these projects or those such as the Niagara or 
St. Lawrence power projects, the Government should build the power plants. 
Then it should contract for the distribution of electrical energy with the private 
power companies under proper regulation and rate control that would guarantee 
the savings being passed on to the consumer in better service and lower rates. 
In the event that private companies cannot or will not do the necessary job than 
and only then should the Government take the distribution of power into its own 
hands. We believe that if and when the Niagara or St. Lawrence power project 
is completed then this policy should be placed in operation. 

Perhaps the members of the committee might wonder what motivates our union 
to take this position which is in opposition to the public power policy of the 
administration. I might add that we see practically eve to eye on the majority 
of other forward-looking policies that have been enacted into law under the 
leadership of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt and are in accord with 
the great human endeavors of our valiant and reliable President Harry 8. Truman. 
Let no one think for one minute that because our union opposes the transmission 
and distribution features of the Federal public power policy that we are therefore 
opposed to the other forward-looking policies of the administration. Our union 
feels that the enactment of the administraion’s fair deal program in general would 
do tremendous good for our country and its people. 

To get back to why we are opposed to this St. Lawrence seaway project. We 
are opposed mainly for two reasons— one in our opinion it will hurt rather then 
help our country, and, secondly, it will hurt rather than help the employees in 
our industry. 

I will touch very lightly on the reasons for our opposition to the navigation 
part of the St. Lawrence seaway project because of the expert and detailed testi- 
mony that has been heard by your honorable committee from previous Witnesses. 

In summing up the testimony of the very able opposition witness Gregory G. 
Prince during the period April 2 to April 6 I find that he contended and our union 
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agrees that this navigation part of the project results in a subsidized competition 
for the railroads, the project based on the facts presented shows clearly that it is 
not urgently needed for national defense, the cost of the project would add an 
additional unnecessary burden at this time to our national economy, the project 
would be vulnerable to enemy attacks that might result in the bottling up of some 
very important ships, ete., the ultimate costs would be far in excess of present 
estimates and the proposed charging of tolls does not guarantee that the project 
will be self-liquidating. 

In discussing the labor drawbacks to the construction of this navigation part 
of the seaway our union feels that its large concentrated membership in and 
around New York City and Boston will feel adverse effects. It is generally con- 
ceded that these two great seaports will suffer loss of business if and when the 
seaway becomes a reality. Our 35,000 members and all working people in this 
area have a stake in this project. If it goes through, business will be lost to these 
areas that can never be recaptured. Other inland ports will gain some of this 
business at the expense of New York, Boston, and other Atlantic and Gulf seaports. 
Certainly the testimony that has been given prior in this hearing shows that the 
men who labor on the ships that sail under our glorious flag will lose out to the 
men who labor under the flags of other countries. In testimony it was brought 
out that a great majority of ships flying under other countries’ flags will make use 
of this seaway. I ask you what happens to the labor standards of our United 
States seamen? What happens to our country’s attempt to build up its merchant 
marine service? In our opinion based on the testimony presented by experts we 
feel that this seaway will result in a further breakdown of our merchant marine 
service which will eventually result in lower living standards and working con- 
ditions for our American seamen because of the low pay and inferior standards of 
this foreign shipping which will be built up by this seaway at the expense of the 
American seamen. 

It will also be true that the men who labor in the construction fields in the New 
York and Boston area will suffer from this project. We know that this project 
will result in a curtailment. of private construction work in these areas because of 
the loss of port trade, and therefore it will disloeate thousands of these workers 
including construction workers who now work in our industry. In addition 
thousands of other workers, engaged in dock work, tug work, shipping, rail, and 
many other lines of work, will be adversely affected by this seaway. I do hope 
that if testimony of the manner in which various workers are adversely affected 
by this seaway part of this project are not before the committee up to this point 
that this detailed information will be placed in the record prior to the closing of 
these hearings. 

It is our union's honest and sincere belief that (1) this part of the project will 
not bring as much benefit to our country as it will harm our country, and (2) that 
the people who work in the maritime industry, the construction industry, the 
railroad industry, the utility industry, and other industries in the New York, 
Boston, and other Atlantic seaport industries will be hurt and in many cases 
dislocated from their present area of work as a result of this project. 

And now I come to the power phase of the St. Lawrence seaway with which 
our membership is more closely related. Again let it be clear to your honorable 
committee that our union stands in favor and advocates the putting to work of 
every potential power resource of this country that is feasible, desirable, and 
necessary. We decry the going to waste of abundant water power such as that 
contained in Niagara, the St. Lawrence River, and other great rivers of our 
country. However, we disagree vehemently with the manner in which these 
great resources of our country have been put to work and are contemplated being 
put to work in the future. The present Federal public power policy embraces 
the public development and transmission of hydroelectric power; and its dis- 
tribution with preference to public and cooperative agencies; and the public 
construction and operation of such auxiliary steam installations as may be desir- 
able or necessarv. 

So that this honorable committee may know the publie power poliey which 
was adopted at our union's convention in April 1950 held in New York City, I 
am listing that policy in five parts. 

(1) Where power is generated in conjunction with worth-while water projects, 
the transmission, distribution, and sale of such energy should, under proper re u- 
lation, be allocated to the private utility companies. Where investor-owned 
companies fail to provide for the distribution and sale of electrical energy, then 
and then only should the Government undertake such duties. 
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(2) Approximately one-fifth of the power generated in America today is dis- 
tributed and sold by Government agencies. We believe that further encroach- 
ment of Government into the utility industry should be discouraged except in 
vases of national emergency. 

(3) It is our firm belief that the best interests of all of the people of this Nation 
can best be served and secured through collective bargaining in investor-owned 
publiec-utility corporations. 

(4) We shall continue to advocate that the water resources of the Nation shall 
be developed. However, we shall object to any move that will result in these 
worthy projects being used as a means of destroying taxpaving utility companies 
who, under proper regulation, are furnishing adequate service. 

(5) We further recommend as a matter of poliey that the national officers, the 
local umion officers, and members use every means available to prevent further 
nationalization of the utilitv industry, and we further recommend, as a matter 
of policy, that we insist on fair and proper regulation of the utility dustry and 
thet every effort be mede to comrel utility managements to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to their consumers and to their employees. 

The difference between the Federal power policy and the proposed power 
policy of our utility union is readily discernible if one is familiar with our industry. 

The Federal policy that is expected to be followed out in this St. Lawrence 
project provides for the transmission and distribution of all eleetric energy gen- 
erated by Government-built dams or power projects through governifental 
agencies or cooperatives. 

The Utility Workers Union advocates that when power is generated in con- 
junction with worth-while water projects that the transmission, distribution, and 
sale of such energy should, under proper regulation, be allocated to the private 
utility companies unless these companies fail or refuse to provide for the proper 
distribution or sale of this energy. In the case of refusal, ete., then the Govern- 
ment would in the best interests of the country see to it that the generated power 
did not go to waste. 

In general these are two basic reasons for our opposition to the Federal power 
policy that no doubt will be written into any agreement that the Federal Govern- 
ment signs with New York State in regard to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
True, the power phase of most of the bills pending in regard to this project em- 
body such a clause as section 5 of H. J. Res. 159. As vou know this section 
authorizes the president of the United States to negotiate an arrangement with 
the government of the State of New York to sell to New York the power facilities 
when constructed, provided that such arrangement is consistent with the laws of 
the United States and protects the interest of the United States and other States, 
including appropriate provision for making available a fair share of the power 
generated by the facilities herein authorized to New England States within eco- 
nomie transmission distance. Of course, whatever arrangement is worked out 
will only be effective when approved by the Congress of the United States and 
the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Our union in the adoption of its power policy has been motivated by its expe- 
riences with Federal, State, municipal, valley, and cooperative agencies. Let 
me relate in a concise manner a few of those experiences and then you can see 
why we oppose the power policy that seems predestined to be approved for this 
St. Lawrence seaway project. As I understand it, Congress will insist on guar- 
anties of a continuance of its present power policy being written into any sale 
agreement of its power-construction project to the State of New York. Failure 
of New York to agree to a proper arrangement will apparentiv result in the Federal 
Government operating the power end of this project. Otherwise New York 
must agree to carry out the Federal Government’s power-distribution policy. 

In either case the employees in our industry and the members of our union will 
be hurt. 

Our labor experiences with valley authorities has been tremendously bad 
These authorities must adhere to the Federal or State regulations under which 
they work. First of all let us look at the Tennessee Valley Authority set-up. 
Did the members of our industry suffer as a result of going into the service of 
the TVA. They certainly did. Under employment in private ytilities one 
enjoys with few exceptions the freedom and independence of that enjoyed by all 
other working people of America who work for a private industry; not so in the 

VA 


Some of the TVA restrictions embrace the following: 
Political activities are prohibited to all regular employees under TVA policy 
and under the Hatch Act. Under this rule an employee may not attempt to 
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influence the political actions of others nor take any active part in any political 
campaigns. 

Regular employees are prohibited from working in their spare time for any 
other employer if you work for TVA. 

TVA prohibits the union shop regardless of whether all the employees desire 
it or not. 

TVA does not recognize seniority, and promotions are based on merit and 
efficiency with very little regard for length of service. 

TVA prohibits by law the right to strike of its employees and requires com- 
pulsory arbitration on some unsettled issues but on other issues the decision of 
the TVA management or its authorized agent is final. 

Now let us look at the inferior labor policies of TVA. 

TVA gives six paid holidays each year, some of our contracts give 11. 

TVA gives permanent employees 144 days’ sick leave per calendar month or 15 
days a year accumulative to a maximum sick leave of 90 days. 

Our private industry contracts provide in some cases as much as three times 
this maximum sick leave. 

TVA has one master contract with a few spelled-out working conditions signed 
with a number of unions. These contracts are negotiated by a small council 
committee which represents all unions involved whether the union has or has 
not a representative on such committee. Our union contracts are negotiated 
between our own union and the management of the utility companies involved. 
This means direct negotiations between the managements and our union, a 
condition that does not prevail in the TVA. 

TVA requires a substantial contribution by its employees for its pension bene- 
fits. This pension plan compares with the better plans in our industry as to 
benefits received but because most of our better plans are noncontributory this 
makes the TVA plan quite inferior to the better plans which we enjoy with private 
light and power companies in Cleveland, New York, Detroit, Dayton, Consumers 
Power, Ohio Edison, Boston, and others. 

TVA wage rates for the employees in the power end of its business are below 
the rates paid for similar work in the companies with which we hold contracts. 

The rates of pay in effect in TVA on January 7, 1951, for the titles of ‘‘Laborer,”’ 
“Fireman,”’ “Boiler Room Attendant,’ ‘““‘Water Tender,” ‘Boiler Operator,” 
titles which I have been able to compare with similar job titles in our contracts 
with Dayton, Ohio Edison, and Ohio Power West Penn, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
New York are below the rates paid by these private companies for similar job 
titles. ‘ 

TVA does not provide medical and hospitalization services for its employees in 
case of sickness. Most of our contracts with private companies provide at least 
some medical and some hospitalization services furnished by the employer. 

Another item that private light and power companies generally provide for 
their employees in some manner is a group life insurance policy. TVA only 
provides a death-benefit provision that is part of the retirement policy to which 
the employee is making a substantial contribution and therefore by law it is 
required that at least the contributions be paid to the beneficiary if the employee 
dies before his retirement. 

In general the same criticism is made about the public-power projects in the 
Columbia Basin and the Hoover Dam areas. The Hoover Dam and other 
dams in that area are controlled by the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interior. Wage rates at Bonneville Dam and Hoover Dam are based on and there- 
fore compare with the private light and power company rates. However there 
are 30 power plants controlled by the Bureau in the Hoover Dam area and only 
one—the Coulee Dam—has a labor agreement. Rates of pay moving eastward 
from the Hoover Dam are lower because of the lack of unions and because the 
rates are based on the farm communities in which the different dams are located. 

And now let me relate to vou our experience with another public district—the 
Imperial irrigation district—which operates in the Imperial Valley in California. 

This is a mutually owned water and electric utility distriet located in the 
southernmost parts of southern California. It employs about 800 employees. 
It receives jts water from the Hoover and Parker Dams and gets its electricity 
from the same projects. It has built the All-American Canal and a few hydro 
plants along that canal and it operates both those projects. This Imperial 
irrigation district is the largest utility district of its kind in the United States. 
Our organization after receiving requests to join our union from a number of the 
employees of this district started an organizational drive in November 1950. 
This is what happened: The employees signed up with our union in great numbers 
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and we quickly filed for a National Labor Relations Board election. We con- 
tinued our leaflet campaign advising the employees of our unions’ program if and 
when we won the election. But we were figuring without the antilabor stand of 
the Imperial district management. This district management began a vicious 
antiunion publicity campaign in the newspapers. It can best be related by the 
insertion in the record of these paid advertisements in the Imperia! Valley Press 
on the date of November 17, 1950. 


{Advertisement :] 
“WITH YOUR DISTRICT 


“Outside labor union organizers, operating under the banner of the Utility 
Workers Union of America, C. I. O., 1010 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, are seeking, in an insidious manner, to wrest control of Imperial Irrigation 
District from the people of Imperial Valley. 

“This is the second attempted abortion of the rights of the citizens of Imperial 
Valley by an outside labor union, since the district was organized in 1911. 

“The first attempt was made in 1943, when Local Union B447 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, called a strike against the District at midnight, November 26. 

“The Union that called the strike maintained pickets at the District Head- 
quarters Yard, Imperial, until the following May. This resulted in considerable 
extra expense for the taxpayers and inconvenience for the District. 

“The striking employees were immediately discharged. 

“The great majority of District employees who remained loyal recognized that 
Imperial Irrigation District was not being operated for the personal profit of any 
individual or group of individuals but was pledged to public service—water 
operations on a cost basis—power profits dedicated to payment of the taxpayers’ 
All-American Canal debt. 

“The foregoing is a brief history of the first attempt to unionize Imperial 
Irrigation District employees by calling an ‘illegal’ strike against the District. 

“The present circularizing of District employees by the Utility Workers Union 
of America, C. I. O., of Los Angeles obviously has as its objection union control 
of your district. 

“Such domination would take control of the district away from you taxpayers 
and citizens of the Imperial Valley. 

“Complete control of our lifelines of power and water must remain in the hands 
of the people of Imperial Valley. That is why the directors of your district feel 
that you should be kept informed at all times of attempts made to force you to 
surrender your rights to agencies see ‘king illegal jurisdiction over your publicly 

owned irrigation and water systems.’ 


{Advertisement:] 
“THE DISTRICT'S ANSWER 


The people of the Imperial Valley are the real employers against whom 
pam..% union organizers are directing their efforts. The Board of Directors of 
Imperial Irrigation District is only the duly elected group charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the wishes of the electors. There is no sharply 
drawn line dividing employers and employees—the employees of today may 
well be the employers of tomorrow. 

“2. Your board has a duty not only to the employees of the district but also to 
the taxpaying public. The people themselves, through taxes, water bills, and 
electric bills, provide the sole source of revenue for district operations, Any 
increase in wages or other operating costs must mean increases in taxes, water 
bills, or electric bills. 

“3. Imperial Irrigation District is not ‘a mutually owned enterprise’ in any 
sense of the word. It is a political subdivision of the State of California— like 
the county of Imperial and other agencies operating for governmental purposes 
and so designated by statute and court decision. 

“4. Imperial Irrigation District as a State agency cannot legally negotiate 
or contract or bargain with any union and is not subject to Federal labor laws in 
re —) to the subject of labor. 

The foregoing constitute the reasons why your board of directors of the 
district cannot submit to union control of your district. 

‘(Signed): Evan T. Hewes, John M. Bryant, Charles H. Morrow, Ollie 
Stewart, Mack Trentham, directors, Imperial irrigation district. 
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“IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT” 
“Use your own power— Make it pay for the All-American Canal” 


The district management protested our election petition filed with the NLRB, 
claiming that the district was a political subdivision of the State of California 
and therefore was not subject to Federal labor laws in relation to the subject of 
labor. Recently the NLRB upheld the district’s contention and refused to order 
an election among the employees of this district. 

As a result many of these employees get from 30 to 40 cents an hour below 
California Light & Power Co. wage rates for similar occupations. In fact a 
great many of the employees receive just slightly higher pay than the legal 
minimum required by the United States. There are many Mexicans working for 
this district since the customs allow Mexican nationals to go through the turn- 
stile gates each morning and each night to work for the day in California and go 
home. 

Perhaps this district also hires some of the wetback Mexican labor that has 
recently been publicized by a Presidential Commission. 

It is needless to remind you that our union cannot condone this type of publie 
power and irrigation district that refuses to recognize labor organizations and 
subjects its employees to the type of living standards that such low pay begets. 
Our Utility Workers Union will continue to fight such publie district conditions 
that are a disgrace to the American way of life. 

Another disgraceful labor situation exists among the employees of another 
mutually owned water and power association in and around Phoenix, Ariz., 
called the Salt River Valley Water Users Association. This association pays 
its laborers 85 cents and 90 cents an hour, its skilled men about $1.10 and hour. 
This association operates a camp for its workers about 20 miles out of Phoenix 
where they are housed in barracks at a charge of $11 each per month. It is a 
disgraceful and degrading situation. During December 1950 the CIO instituted 


suit against this association for violations of the Wage Hour Act both as to the 
minimum and overtime provisions. Once again I remind you that this is a 
public district that has been established as a result of the power and water projects 


program of our country. 
I believe it might be well to relate at this point that the California State law 


prohibits the employees of public utilities to engage in collective bargaining. 

And now let me cite you one of our experiences with the Metropolitan Utilities 
District, a municipal corporation of Omaha, Nebr., During July 1945 the Utility 
Workers Union succeeded in establishing our union among the employees of this 
district who were in the operating, construction, maintenance, office, clerical, 
and sales facilities of the gas, water, and ice departments of the city of Omaha. 
At one time we had an actual membership of approximately 300 and a potential 
membership of approximately 700 in this municipal district. Today our local has 
disappeared and we have no members in that district. This came about because 
for 2 years the city council and district manager fought our union and refused to 
sign a contract or give us any written commitments. In addition grievances were 
not. processed as a result. of the antilabor opinions of the city officials and therefore 
our union membership lost heart and became afraid to continue membership in 
our Omaha local. Finally the local was disbanded and to my knowledge these 
municipal workers are not at present enjoying any of the benefits of union organ- 
ization. This is only one of our bad experiences with a municipal district. 

And now let me relate an experience our union has had with a rural electric 
corporation named the Southwest Central Rural Electrie Cooperative Corp. 
in and around Indiana, Pa. Our union established a local union covering the 
employees of this rural electric corporation some years back. The result—-the 
president of our local union, a man by the name of Paul Brown, was fired by the 
corporation on a phony charge of rule infraction. We took the case to arbitration 
and won it and this man was rehired with back pay but he worked a short while 
and he was fired again. By this time the local membership became disgusted 
with the antilabor tactics of the corporation and because of fear the employees 
stopped paying dues, Brown secured a job somewhere else, his case therefore 
was never processed and the local union disbanded. All of this happened because 
this REA did not want any union on its property and used all its power to dis- 
courage it even to the extent of firing the president of our local union. 

Another REA called the Top O’Michigan Rural Eleetrie Co. which operates in 
and around Boyne City, Mich., shows another labor draw-back to working for 
REA’s. Our union, although it holds a contract with this REA has had nothing 
but trouble with the directors of this company. Several times it was necessary 
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to appeal to Washington to get any type of results. Locally they have resisted 
our union at every step and have even tried despite our contract to encourage 
another organization to take over. The reason is very obvious. Employees’ rates 
of pay are much below the Consumers Power Co. pay rates. Our union holds a 
contract with the Consumers Power and we intend to strive to get the REA rates 
up to that company. At present this REA has rates that are as much as 50 cents 
an hour lower than the private company rates in that area. 

I am sure this committee will be interested in what happened to the employees 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. when those employees in the Seattle ares 
were taken over by the Municipal Seattle City Light as a result of a purchase. 
The city of Seattle after winning approval to make the purchase by a slim majority 
refused to give the union covering the former Puget employees a contract. A 
strike threatened but was averted when a compromise arrangement permitting 
the union to negotiate wage and working conditions with the lighting superintend- 
ent was worked out. 

A total of about 425 emplovees were affected by the purchase. Of these, 25 lost 
their jobs and were given job-separation allowances ranging from 4 months’ to 
1 year’s salary. Another 100 employees, the majority of whom were office workers 
received wage cuts up to $100 a month. Once again the absence of a contract will 
eventually result in the break-up of the union which prior to the purchase by a 
city represented the employees of the private light and power company. And 
of course this public purchase has directly hurt 125 workers and indirectly hurt 
another 300 workers. 

Another phase of the St. Lawrence power project that seems to be a matter of 
debate is the claimed shortage of power that exists in the upper New York and 
New England area. Once again I must leave this in the main to the experts who 
have studied this question but I cannot refrain from submitting a few opinions 
of our union on this question. 

In reading the testimony of Mr. Clarence W. Mayott, I find that he has sub- 
mitted substantial material that shows no power shortage exists in New York or 
New England even though in some places the reserves have been reduced to a low 
level. By the year 1953 he expects that generating capacity coming on the line 
will provide a very good reserve margin in the Northeast areas and even if the 
St. Lawrence seaway project was authorized no power from it would be available 
until 1956. 

In addition the load factor of a number of the companies supplying power is 
substantially below its maximum and therefore if an all-out emergency developed 
industry and Government could schedule necessary production on an around-the- 
clock basis thereby making use to the utmost of power facilities now in operation, 

I am sure that the small amount of power that might be allotted to New Eng- 
land, if and when this project is built, will not be enough to clear up all the manu- 
facturing problems of New England. Our union contends and I am sure a study 
of the facts will reveal that even if some of the industries were given their power 
free of charge, they still would face terrific competition from that part of com- 
peting industry which has its plants in other parts of the country where labor and 
other costs are below similar costs of doing business in New England. Rest 
assured that a reduction in the power rates will not prove the cure-all for any of 
the industries in New England that are now in the throes of sickness. 

I have had my attention called to a statement made by the Federal Power Com- 
mission which said in substance that the amount of power New England could 
expect to receive from the St. Lawrence seaway project would be about 5 percent 
of the region’s needs over the next 10 years. Proponents of this project do not 
deny that the navigation part of the project wiil divert traffic from Boston and 
other New England ports but they have contended that the benefits derived 
from the power phase would more than offset the port benefits lost. Our union 
cannot reconcile themselves to this type of thinking based on the facts related to 
this committee. 

Our union continues to wonder why the Federal Government insists on a 
program that if continued to be pressed to its final conclusion will result in the 
eventual nationalization of the light and power industry. If the St. Lawrence 
seaway power project is constructed and put into operation under the control and 
direction of the Federal or New York State Government then it will be another 
step toward the elimination of private ownership of power facilities. I assume 
that the Federal Government will insist on New York running its power program 
in accord with the present Federal program. Our union therefore looks with 
alarm upon this steady, relentless, and unfair competifion with the private utili- 
ties which results in our employees being hurt. 
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Our union contends that the Federal Government could go into the auto, steel, 
clothing, and other businesses and thereby reduce the cost of these products to the 
consumers of our country. We also contend that if the Government took over 
the auto industry, the Government could see to it that far more money could be 
saved for the people who purchase automobiles each year than these same people 
would save if the Government was sending them their power bills. Whether this 
savings would be made as a result of tax savings, I will not venture an opinion at 
this time. 

Recent congressional and other investigations have demonstrated to our Federal 
Government that corruption, inefficiency, and lack of service exist in many city 
and State law-enforcement agencies, water departments, educational institutions, 
and other branches of civic government. Likewise there have been indication of 
price fixing, and other law violations in such industries as insurance, telephone and 
telegraph, meatpacking, chain stores, and other industries. Our union does not 
know of any program of Congress that contemplates the Federal Government 
taking over these State or City functions or these private industries. And by the 
same reasoning we wonder why the Federal Government permits the continued 
expansion of Government ownership of the industry in which our members work. 

Our union has stated time and time again that we hold no brief for any special 
consideration being given to the light and power companies of our Nation. 

They are powerful, influential, and have money to defend themselves from any 
unfair attack much better than the resources of our union will permit us to defend 
the interests of our members. 

However, we contend that if the light and power rates that are being charged 
to the consumers of the States of our union are too high based on a fair regulated 
return on the investment of the private companies involved, then the fault lies 
with the respective State regulatory bodies which usually are called publie service 
commissions. Usually these commissioners are appointed by the governor of 
the State and if these commissioners do their job properly then every rate that 
is in existence today in all the States should be the proper one. It is needless 
to remind your honorable committee that I do not believe this to be a fact but 
nevertheless I am of the firm conviction that it should be made a fact. 

Our union urges this committee not to cure the disease of any high, unjustified 
electric rates by killing the patient, the private light and power companies of 
this country. They, even though a great number of them failed in the past to 
render adequate service and give fair rates to the consumers, the vast majority 
are doing their job today. Even though our union has suffered and is still suffer- 
ing from the antilabor tactics of some light and power companies we accept the 
challenge in the great American spirit. We will meet that challenge and eventu- 
ally teach such light and power companies that the employees through their 
unity will get a square deal and a decent living from these companies. And we 
take off our hats to the light and power companies who are doing a grand job of 
producing the power that helps make our country great and at the same time 
deals fairly with our union. This fight in behalf of the welfare of our members 
who are employees of the light and power industry will go on, whether that fight 
leads us against the public power interests of the Government or whether it leads 
us against any reactionary interest of the companies in our industry. Our over- 
all concern in this great fight is twofold—one to preserve the free-enterprise system 
in America in our industry and the other to bring to the members of our union 
the best working conditions and best wages in America. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, for all of these reasons the 
Utility Workers Union of America have authorized me to place this statement 
against the St. Lawrence seaway and power project in the record. I appreciate 
sincerely the consideration and attention that has been given me. 

Mr. Larcapr. The committee understands that the opponents 
and proponents will have until Monday, April 30, 1951, in which to 
file for the record any additional statements they may so desire. 
The chairman also has on his desk a statement from Mr. Maurice P. 
Davidson of New York which will be placed in the record at this 
point as well as a statement of the Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic 
League. We have a memorandum from the city of Buffalo which will 
be placed in the record at this point as well as a statement from Mr. 
Caleb. R. Megee, vice chairman of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads. 
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(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


Maurice P. & Ropertr N. Davipson, 
New York, N. Y., April 20, 1951. 
Re Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Hon. CHartes A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Public Works Comjmittee. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bucktey: On behalf of a group of citizens of New York and the 
metropolitan district of New York City I herewith send to you for filing with your 
committee the enclosed statement in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. A list of subscribers is attached to the enclosed statement. 
Among them are a number of well-known New Yorkers such as: Frank Peer 
Beal, president, Community Councils of the City of New York; A. A. Berle, 
former Assistant Secretary of State; Richard 8. Childs, former chairman of the 
Citizens Union of New York City; Murray 8. Levine, president of the New York 
Committee on Atomic Information; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, president of the League 
of Industrial Democracy; Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Fred F. 
Umhey, vice president, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; Dr. 
Louis A. Warsoff, associated professor, political science, Brooklyn College; Prof, 
John Dewey, distinguished philosopher and economist; David Dubinsky, Presi- 
dent, International Ladies Garment Workers Union; and others. 

With appreciation of the public service which you are rendering, I am, with 
kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice P, Davipson, 
Former Commissioner, Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, 
New York City, and formerly Member of the New York State Power 
Authority. 


The undersigned, citizens of New York and the metropolitan district subscribe 
to the annexed statement in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project: 

Dr. John Bauer Milton Grossman Franklin D. Roosevelt. Jr. 
Frank Peer Beal Dr. Wolfgang Huber Vernon M. Samuels 
Charles Belous Herman Jaffe Murray Silverman 

4. A. Berle, Jr. John Paul Jones (’. Dewar Simons 3d 
Vineent Bono Edwin M. Kapp Mark Starr 

Francis Boulton Daniel M. Krauskopf A. A. Strelsin 

Dr. Arno Brasch Eduard C, Lindeman Ralph Sucher 

Ernest W. Brunner Murray Levine Gus Tyler 

Richard 8. Childs Harvey T. Mann Fred F, Umhey 
Maurice P. Davidson James Middleton Dr. Louis A. Warsoff 
Robert M. Davidson Solomon H. Millman Prof. John Dewey 
Ralph L. Elias Nathaniel M. Minkoff David Dubinsky 
Charles Fruereiser Joseph Reina 

Gustave B. Garfield Wiliiam A. Reitman 


STATEMENT IN Support or Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY AND Power PROJECT BY 
Cirizens oF New YorkK AND METROPOLITAN DIstTRICT 


We, the undersigned, join in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project and urge prompt congressional action to authorize its speedy construction. 

As American citizens, resident in New York City, we protest against unfounded 
claims that this historic improvement, comparable to the Panama Canal and Grand 
Coulee combined, would somehow reduce New York City to a “ghost town’ and 
harm the eastern section of our country. 

We challenge and reject the absurd theory, belied throughout American 
history, that such a project, designed to develop major natural resources of North 
America, could harm any section of this country or any segment of our economy, 

The need for the St. Lawrence development now, its soundness as a self-liquidat- 
ing project, and its tremendous potential benefits to the people of the United 
States and Canada have been attested in engineering and economic surveys by 
both Governments. 


81181—51—pt. 2———-45 
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The mayor of New York and the Port of New York Authority have given the 
people a wholly erroneous picture of fanciful injury to New Y ork City as a result 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Their position could be justified only on the assumption that America has 
stalled in its growth. The effect of their point of view would be to produce just 
that result. The mayor and the Port of New York Authority would sell America 
short. 

The fact is that New York as a port and financial center has grown great with 
the growth of America, not by stifling it. And, because the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project will contribute to the further growth of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence region, it will bring more business and employment to New York City 
as the country’s premier port. 

Every qualified agency in both Canada and the United States has certified in 
the record that the project can be completed to provide deep-water navigation 
from the Great Lakes to the sea, and to utilize more than 2,000,000 horsepower of 
wasted hydroelectric capacity, with full recovery of all costs of construction, and 
with immense benefits to labor, agriculture, industry, and consumers. 

It is because of its own unequaled natural advantages, skilled labor, and 
business enterprise, and, moreover, because of the continuing development of the 
United States, that New York City has become and will remain the greatest port 
in the world and the commercial metropolis of the Nation. 

On December 12, 1944, New York’s great statesman, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
voted for the bill which would have approved the United States-Canadian agree- 
ment and authorized the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. On January 1, 
1949, he joined with outstanding Senators of both parties in sponsoring Senate 
Joint Resolution 99, which was practically identical with the bill now under 
consideration by Congress. 

The present joint resolution to approve the United States-Canadian agreement 
to complete the St. Lawrence development, Senate Joint Resolution 27, has been 
cosponsored by 26 Senators, including Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of New York. 
A companion bill, introduced in the House by Representative Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., and representatives of other Great Lakes States, is now the subject of 
hearings before the Committee on Public Works. 

Appearing before this committee, Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
effectively demolished the claims of the opposition by pointion out (1) the claim 
that it would cost 1.5 to 2 billion dollars is grossly erroneous; (2) the United 
States’ share of the St. Lawrence project is estimated to cost $566 million, with 
$374 million allocated to the seaway and $192 million to the power facilities. All 
of this is self-liquidating and would place no burden upon the Public Treasury 
whatsoever; (3) he characterized as absurd the figures of the New York Port 
Authority that the claimed diversion of 3 million tons of traffic would make the 
port of New York a water-front “ghost town.” 

In 1948 the port of New York had a water-borne commerce of 137,664,956 tons. 

4 diversion of 3 million tons, the maximum figure and more than double the 
Government’s estimate, could by no stretch of the imagination cause ruin, 
especially when it is remembered that the normal fluctuations of port traffic from 
year to year are substantially more than 3 million tons. A diversion of 3 million 
tons of traffic in 1948 would have amounted to 2.17 percent of total traffic, 10 per- 
cent of total foreign commerce, 3.7 percent of foreign and coastwise traffic, and 
less than 2 percent of total water-borne commerce. If a diversion of 10 percent 
of the foreign trade were to result—and that is the maximum “oe claimed —it 
would affect the employees on a pro rata basis and vou would get 3,570 employees 
affected by the loss of this 10 percent of foreign trade, instead of 200,000 jobs as 
claimed by the opponents. 

The Maritime Administration estimates that there are 900 longshoremen 
gangs handling cargoes in New York, each having 21 men, or a total of 19,000 
longshoremen as of 1950. If these men handled all commerce, foreign, coastwise, 
and internal, even if there were a diversion of 3 million tons, longshoremen 
employment aes be reduced by about 2 percent or approximately 380 men. 
Assuming that these men labored only on all foreign commerce, and if a maximum 
of 10 percent diversion occurred, 1,890 longshoremen would be affected. The 
claim of a loss of 200,000 jobs is a sample of the wild and extravagant claims of 
the opposition. 

Congressman Roosevelt further said that the port authority ignores the fact 
that there is other traffic in the port besides foreign commerce. The bulk of the 
New York commerce is made up of coastwise, internal, and intraport and local 


traffic. 
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Immediate passage of the measures to authorize the St. Lawrence development 
has been recommended in the strongest terms by the Departments of State, 
National Defense, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

The dual purpose development of the St. Lawrence to provide facilities for 
bringing iron ore and other critical materials to our steel mills and other basic 
industries, as well as to provide needed power, has been endorsed by the Secretary 
for National Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

On behalf of both countries, the United States-Canadian Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense has urged the dual purpose project as ‘‘a vital measure for their 
common defense,’’ keyed to immediate as well as long-range security needs. 

In face of such recommendations, we believe it would be a grave disservice to 
the people of New York to place this city in an attitude of obstructing a great 
public improvement, certified as essential to the security and development of the 
whole continent. 

During the 12 years of the administration of Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
when the agreement with Canada now before the Congress was in the making, 
this city was recorded squarely for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
at repeated congressional hearings. 

In a statement presented in the Senate in March 1934 and reaffirmed in Texas 
at public hearings in 1941 and 1946, Mayor La Guardia said: 

“To build dams in the St. Lawrence for the dual purpose of developing power 
now running to waste and removing obstacles to navigation which today block 
off the access of the Great Lakes to the sea will admittedly save millions of dollars 
and reduce the cost of both power and navigation. 

“No official study has ever been sponsored by the city of New York that sup- 
ports the claim that completion of the seaway will injure the commerce and ship- 
ping of our port. We have one of the great natural harbors of the world and it 


has been improved by the use of public funds. New York City is unique as a 
port and not afraid of inland competition. Since 80 percent of the water-borne 
commerce of the United States is domestic rather than foreign trade, the exten- 
sion of our seacoast into the Middle West will inevitably increase the profitable 
exchange of goods between New York and the other great American cities in the 


littoral of the Great Lakes. 

“A temporary or slight diversion of export and import tonnage does not justify, 
in my opinion, the obstructing of a national project so obviously in the interest of 
the United States as a whole. In the long run, it is certain that New York City, 
as the metropolis of the Nation, will benefit from economic recovery and develop- 
ment in the Middle West. 

“T said that in 1934 and I stand by it now.” 

We subscribe fully to this statement. We support the plan for dual-purpose 
development of the St. Lawrence in its entirety—(1) to complete the deep water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the sea and (2) to provide for public development 
and use of St. Lawrence power for the maximum benefit of the people of this 
State and of our Nation. 

As an indication of the expanding traffie which would be shared by the country’s 
coordinated transportation system, the report cited the increase in railroad freight 
ton-miles from an average of 167 billion in the 5 vears 1901-5 to an average of 
430 billion in the 5 years 1926-30 and predicted a demand for about 650 billion 
ton-miles of freight traffie in 1950. 

Actually average revenue freight ton-miles reached 655 billion in the 5 years 
1941-45 and totaled 658 billion in 1947, the last vear for which figures are avail- 
able; and this in spite of expansion of truck and inland waterway traffic. There 
is no anticipation that this continuing expansion will come to a sudden halt 
unless other parts of the Nation follow New York City’s dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. And it is clear that such gains in traffic would absorb the seaway 
traffic many times over. 

The rate of growth of railroad traffic in the eastern region since predepression 
vears has been only about half that registered in the rest of the country. But 
the increase has nonetheless been several times what would have moved by the 
seaway. In fact, the very lag in rate of growth in the East suggests the need 
for such a stimulus as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project would provide. 

The report of the interdepartmental board cited the effect of intercoastal 
Panama Canal traffic on the competing railroads to illustrate the fact that im- 
proved water transportation facilities tend to create new traffic in heavy, bulky 
products which would not move except for the lower rates offered. The net result 
is to increase business and therefore to expand railroad traffic in manufactured 
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articles which would yield higher returns to the carriers than could be obtained from 
the low-grade freight moving by water. 

The report showed by detailed statistics that, while the growing Panama Canal 
traffic was saving the country an average of $90,000,000 a vear on shipments be- 
tween the east and west coasts, the competing railroads were enjoying an all-time 
peak in traffic and net income. 

The correctness of the conclusion that the opening of the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going vessels would create new traffic rather than divert traffic now moving by 
other routes has been demonstrated since the 1934 interdepartmental report. 
Several companies are now operating specially designed small oceangoing cargo 
vessels in and out of the Lakes via existing 14-foot canals. A Maritime Com- 
mission case involving these operations revealed the fact that high-grade steel 
sheets from Detroit, as well as other Michigan products, which would not have 
entered foreign trade if required to move by rail to the Atlantic seaboard for trans- 
shipment to ocean vessels, were going to foreign markets in these small cargo 
vessels. 

A Department of Commerce report on The Effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Upon Existing Harbors was transmitted to the President in December 1940. This 
study indicated that, assuming full utilization of the St. Lawrence seaway to its 
ultimate capacity, the total diversion of foreign traffic from the port of New York 
would be only 1.6 percent of the port’s average total water-borne traffic. This, it 
found, would involve less than the regular annual fluctuations in the port’s water- 
borne traffic volume. It found further that the port would acquire new water- 
borne traffic to and from the Great Lakes area which would more than offset the 
loss in foreign shipments. The report concludes: 

“New York Harbor activity is sensitive to the economic welfare of the whole 
country. This is verified by a comparison of the fluctuations in harbor activity 
with general industrial indexes. Harbor activity in New York will continue to 
respond to growth in population and improved business conditions throughout the 
country. On the basis of conservative estimates of future developments in popula- 
tion and economie activity, one may confidently expect that water-borne com- 
merce in New York will expand to compensate many times over any possible losses 
in foreign commerce on account of the St. Lawrence seaway.”’ 

This confirms the conelusion of Emory Johnson, the eminent transportation 
economist and former dean of the Wharton School of Business, University of 
Pennsylvania, in a report prepared during the 1920's for the New York Merchants 
Association. On the basis of an extended analysis of the effect of the seaway on 
the port of New York, he concluded that New York grew as the country grew and 
that the net effect of the combined seaway and power project would not be 
inimical to New York City. 

The American system will live and grow to the extent that it is founded on the 
golden rule. For a generation, business, farm, and labor interests of the Great 
Lakes area have looked forward to the seaway as an opportunity to participate 
more freely in world trade. ‘Today their need and that of the Nation has been 
accentuated by the approaching exhaustion of Minnesota’s easily mined reserves 
of high-grade iron ore. It would be indeed a sad day for this country and for 
New York City itself if the country’s greatest city should succeed in its dog-in- 
the-manger opposition to this great project. 

It is well known that the principal opposition comes from eastern trunk-line 
railroads and private electric utilities in New York and New England. They 
fear the competition of low-cost water transportation. They have fought it in 
season and out of season anywhere and everywhere, against their own best 
interests. These two main groups are fighting the seaway. The port interests 
make dire predictions of ruin. With a few exceptions, the ranks of labor, like 
those of the farmers, strongly support the seaway. The arguments of the rail- 
roads are self-defeating. First, they say the project constitutes subsidized water 
transportation in direct competition with them. Then they say the seaway 
would be impractical because it is ice-locked and impassable for five winter 
months, December through April They say the seaway will not be used and 
immediately they follow this up by saying that even though it will not be used, 
it will ruin the railroads and ports by stealing their traffic. In the Economic 
Outlook (published by the Congress of Industrial Organizations Department of 
Edueation and Research, in February 1951) it was pointed out, ‘‘calling a self- 
liquidating project ‘subsidized’ is to say the least inventive,’ and claiming that 
no one wants to use a waterway which now carries millions of tons of freight, 
exceeding the Panama and Suez Canal combined, is even more ingenuous. But 
the height of self-delusion is reached when the railroads shudder with apprehension 
over a project which will actually benefit them, It was further pointed out that 
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the percentage of losses to Atlantic and Gulf ports would be so small as to be 
completely wiped out by the normal expansion which occurs annually. 

Failure to develop the St. Lawrence seaway and power project constitutes an 
economic tragedy for the State of New York as well as the northeastern and 
midwestern sections of the country. The techniques of the opposition have been 
plain to see. One is to damn the power project so as to confuse the issue and 
kill the seaway; the other is to fight the seaway and further delay the power 
project. 

However, the inestimable value of the development of hydroelectric power at 
Niagara Falls and on the St. Lawrence is now generally conceded, so that the 
opposition is mainly concentrating its fire on the seaway project. The cliché, 
“Tt’s O. K. for the power, but the seaway would be ruinous,” is designed to play 
off the Easi against the West. 

We are now again approaching a period of shortages. During World War II 
the lack of transportation facilities, the cutting down of electric power made from 
coal, the resultant brown-out, the 12 o’clock curfew, and all the inconveniences of 
light, heat, and power due to coal shortages—all these things should be remem- 
bered. And they are likely to recur. 

Compared with the results of the strain and stress upon transportation are the 
following facts: That the 6,650,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electrical energy which 
we would have at our disposal if the water power of the St. Lawrence were devel- 
oped, instead of wasted, is the equivalent of 4,950,000,000 pounds or 2,500,000 
tons of coal. Reckoning 50 tons of coal to a car, it would require 50,000 cars to 
move coal sufficient to produce the electrical energy which the power project 
would develop. In terms of oil, the equivalent would be 3,300,000 pounds, and 
estimating 100,000 pounds of oil per tank car, it takes 33,000 tank cars of oil per 
year to produce the 6,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electrical energy now being 
wasted. Is there a better illustration of the folly of neglecting the utilization of 
this St. Lawrence power? 

Let us rise above the narrow, short-sighted, and unenlightened selfish approach 
to the development of the great St. Lawrence seaway and power resources, and 
realize that if our country prospers as a whole then every section will be benefited, 
and especially New York City. Let us act now with energy, forthrightness, and 
vision to meet the expanding economic needs of our great country. 

Lovis A. WARSOFF, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Brooklyn College, and Visiting 
Professor of Law at Brooklyn Law School. 


STATEMENT OF THE NIAGARA FRONTIER INDUSTRIAL TraFric LEAGUE 


The Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League is a nonprofit organization of 
160 industrial traffic managers and others in charge of shipping, receiving, and 
routing most of the commerce of Erie and Niagara Counties in New York State. 
These practical and experienced traffic managers who by daily contact are well 
versed in the movement of lake, canal, and rail commerce are unimpressed by 
the arguments of those who are promoting the St. Lawrence waterway. 

At best, the proposed seaway only contemplates the deepening or supplementing 
of the present St. Lawrence canals, which are wholly adequate to accommodate 
all of the commerce now being offered and have never been used to their capacity. 

The negligible quantity of additional commerce which might use deeper-draft 
vessels if the waterway is completed would fal! far short of justifving the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of tax dollars. This is particularly true at a time 
like this when Federal taxation cuts so deeply into the Nation’s economy. 

The present St. Lawrence canal route offers the cheapest means of transpor- 
tation between lake ports on the one hand and eastern Canadian Provinces and 
foreign ports, now being served directly by existing transportation companies, 
on the other. Members of this league have used the present services and find 
nothing in them that requires supplementation at the tremendous cost involved 
in this proposal. 

The present St. Lawrence canals have sufficient capacity for handling additional 
traffic such as might result from the prospective movement of Labrador ore. 
Foreign ore, of special grades and in relatively small volume, has used those canals 
in the past, and if the present fleet of St. Lawrence canalers is incapable of carrying 
all of the commerce to be offered it would be cheaper to augment that fleet than to 
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deepen the waterway. On the one hand, the expense is borne by the owner or 
shipper; on the other, by the taxpayer. 

We have not overlooked the self-liquidating provisions of the proposed legis- 
lative measures. There is nothing of a mandatory character in those provisions. 
To us they merely represent an artifice whereby the uninitiated are silenced into 
a state of indifference and apathy. Even if tolls are to be ultimately assessed, the 
very fact that the proposed legislation prescribes a maximum of $1.25 per ton 
clearly proves that the promoters of the project are doubtful of its self-liquidating 
possibilities. 

We are not unmindful of the reports of the United States Department of 
Commerce, the United States Army Corps of Engineers, and other Government 
agencies on the subject, nor are we unmindful of the fact that, once a project has 
been authorized by Congress, the cost estimates become history and the project 
goes on to completion regardless of expense. In this instance only a part of the 
project has been subjected to detailed technical studies by the Corps of Engineers. 
Compared with previous estimates, the latest cost estimate in that area has risen 
much higher than in areas which have not had the benefit of such detailed technical 
studies. A project as costly as this should not be approved on anything less than 
a complete technical survey, which should not only include the entire waterway 
and connecting channels but a more realistic and practical survey than has yet 
been made by the Corps of Engineers with respect to the deepening of lake ports 
in relation to the proposed depth of the waterway itself. 

The Commerce Department reports of estimated potential tonnage are un- 
doubtedly an attempt to meet the self-liquidating features of the proposal. They 
certainly have no factual basis. Except for the possible movement of 8 or 10 
million tons of ore annually from Labrador, there is little probability that addi- 
tional commerce will be developed over and above what is now using the present 
canals. Tolls at a figure high enough to satisfy the requirements of self-liquidation 
would have to be so great as to dry up all of the traffic. If, by some unforeseen 
miracle, tonnage in the quantity estimated by the Commerce Department were to 
use the waterway, the impact upon existing transportation agencies from which 
it would be diverted would be severely injurious. They would be compelled to 
recoup such losses at the expense of traffic not susceptible to waterway movement. 
Dislocations of existing competitive relationships between communities and 
industries and business enterprises would also result. 

The Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League, on the basis of the collective 
years of experience of its members in the practical field of transportation, rejects 
the proposed St. Lawrence project as economically unsound. 

E. A. MomBercer, 
Chairman, Special St. Lawrence Committee, 
Niagara Frontier Industrial Traffic League 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CITY OF RUFFALO ON 8ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The corporation counsel of the citv of Buffalo, by resolution of the ioeal legis- 
lative bode, is authorized to appear before the Committee of Public Works of the 
House of Representatives and present the opposition of the citv of Buffalo to the 
proposed legislation which would authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway as a national defense project. : 

On many oceasions the opposition of the city of Buffalo has been presented at 
various committee hearings, and there is nothing contained in the proposed legis- 
lation which would warrant any change of position on the part of the city. 

At the risk of being repetitious, | am directing your attention to the develop- 
ment and present facilities of the Buffalo harbor. The city of Buffalo had its 
origin in about 1788. It became an incorporated village in 1813 and received a 
city charter in 1882. Since the vear 1818, when a survey and plan were ordered 
by State law for a harbor at Buffalo Creek, harbor developments have been made 
for a period exceeding a century until the port of Buffalo has become one of the 
greatest inland ports in the United States. 

It is the eastern terminus of Great Lakes shipping and the western terminus of 
the New York State Barge Canal system, which connects Buffalo and the Great 
Lakes by means of 800 miles of low-cost water transportation with New York 
City and the rest of the world. 

Economical water transportation has been a factor in making the city and its 
environs one of the worid’s greatest industrial areas. Water-borne tonnage of 
upward of 20,000,000 tons is handled annually, the major bulk items being iron 
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ore, grain, coal, limestone, petroleum, automobiles, flour and meal, cement, sulfur, 
sand and gravel, iron and steel products, scrap iron and steel, and pig iron. Much 
of this is material used by Buffalo area industrial plants. Other commodities are 
transshipped here between the Great Lakes ports and tributary area and north- 
eastern United Stz tes. 

The city of Buffalo is served by 11 major railroads and 2 local industrial roads 
with freight yards handling 45,000 trains annually. Interchange between rail- 
roads and ships is made directly at piers with one or more of the major railroads 
or via the Buffalo Creek Railroad, which has track connections with all lines. 
Much transshipping is also done by truck, and there are about 124 truck terminals, 
large and small, within the Buffalo area. 

Sixteen grain elevators, with an aggregate storage capacity of 46,068,000 bushels, 
are located in the harbor, and in addition storage of grain is provided by the use of 
ships which are moored in the outer harbor and are unloaded during the winter 
months as elevator space becomes available. The bypassing of the port of 
Buffalo as a port for grain would certainly be deleterious to this vast industry. 
The storage mooring of ships alone brings considerable marine repair work to 
Buffalo and requires the services of many employees at the drydocks. 

Buffalo Harbor is composed of two parts, known as the outer harbor and the 
inner harbor. The outer harbor is formed by a break-wall system in Lake Erie 
approximately parallel to the shore line and about 5 miles in length with a north 
entrance 1,300 feet wide and a south entrance 550 feet wide. The harbor varies 
from 21 to 26 feet in depth. From the outer harbor the inner harbor is reached 
by means of the Buffalo River, which is a small stream improved for deep-draft 
navigation for about 5% miles. Extending from the inner end of the Buffalo 
River entrance channel and roughly parallel to the Lake shore is the city ship 
canal, approximately 140 feet wide and from 18 to 21 feet deep. ,There is also 
the Black Rock Canal, an artificial waterway providing a channel for large 
vessels around the rapids and shoals at the head of the Niagara River. This canal 
varies in width from 200 to 240 feet, except for constriction at the bridges. Its 
controlling depth is 20 feet. 

Vast sums of money have been spent by the Federal, State, and city govern- 
ments in the improvement of Buffalo Harbor. The facilities of the harbor are 
ideally adapted to the present system of lake commerce development by years of 
experience. Fuller use and development of the possibilities of the New York 
State Barge Canal would give all the benefits which might possibly be expected 
from the St. Lawrence seaway. 

National defense is once more being used as an argument for the enactment of 
this legislation. With the development of the atom bomb and the tremendous 
range of modern aircraft, national defense would not be promoted by this project. 
On the contrary, we would merely create a waterway which would be difficult to 
defend. One bomb stragetically dropped on one lock would leave shipping 
bottled up in the Great Lakes, and we would then resort to present facilities. 

The proposed route with the depth of channel now planned would accommodate 
only tramp ocean steamers. In order to make present Great Lakes ports, inelud- 
ing Buffalo, usable to larger oceangoing ships, millions would have to be spent for 
deepening entrance channels, slips, canals, and for the revamping of other port 
facilities. 

Another new slant has been given to this project by the emphasis upon the need 
for Labrador ore. There is no urgeney or great need to bring Labrador ore to the 
Great Lakes area. While the Mesabi Range ore pits are dwindling, it is indicated 
that new supplies of high-grade ore have been found in the Steep Rock field and 
in Pennsylvania, and the low-grade taconite ore of Minnesota is plentiful. 

For the reasons set out herein and for all the reasons previously stated at other 
hearings, the city of Buffalo is opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway; and, without 
burdening the memorandum with further detailed arguments, we merely wish to 
point out the following as some of our principal objections: 

1. The estimated cost of the project does not represent the true expense based 
upon experience with previous waterway projects. 

2. Due to weather conditions the seaway would be closed for 5 months of each 
vear when the St. Lawrence River is icebound and the Great Lakes are solidly 
frozen. 

3. Great Lakes ships could not use the St. Lawrence seaway and travel the 
Atlantic Ocean with safety in all weather. In order to be a true seaway and ac- 
commodate ocean steamers, a channel depth of 30 to 35 feet would be required, 
and this would necessitate tremendous additional amounts for the improvement 
of Great Lakes harbors. 
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4. Most of the commodities carried on the Great Lakes contribute to interstate 
trade and are not seeking outlets to the sea. The St. Lawrence seaway would 
not carry the volume of trade expected nor bring savings in shipping rates to the 
degree expected by its proponents. 

5. The diversion of traffic from Buffalo Harbor alone would seriously affect 
upward of 15,000 marine workers, and this loss would be repeated in all seacoast 
harbors whose usefulness depends upon the transfer of freight originating in the 
Great Lakes region to ocean traffic. 

6. The diversion of traffic to the seaway would seriously affect the moving of 
tonnage by the railroads. The railroad industry is one of our largest, and no one 
can dispute its value as a vital component of the national defense. Any diversion 
of traffic and revenue from the railroads would tend to bring about a serious cur- 
tailment of railroad purchasing power and loss of employment. 

7. Investments made by New York State and other States in the Union and 
by the city of Buffalo and other municipalities in the development of harbors will 
be seriously affected. 

8. The St. Lawrence River is 90 percent a Canadian river. The proposed 
division of cost would require the United States to pay at least 75 percent of the 
project’s cost. Serious questions could arise in connection with the maintenance 
and control of this waterway. It is suggested that the United States should have 
complete control of its transportation systems in peacetime, in war, and for defense 
purposes, and it should have entire control of its terminal and harbor facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


The officials of the city of Buffalo, appreciating as they do that Congress of the 
United States must view the benefits and dangers to the country at large in the 
consideration of this project, feel, however, that this project holds such harmful 
probabilities to a very large section of the United States and is of questionable 
value to those States advocating the measure and is therefore not an improvement 
which would be helpful to the country at large. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRED C. MALONEY, 
Corporation Counsel, 
Francis E. Cornisa, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel. 


STATEMENT OF CaLeB R. Mercer, Vick CHarrMAN, Car Service Division, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


My name is Caleb R. Megee. I am vice chairman of the car service division, 
Association of American Railroads. In this capacity I have supervision over all 
types of freight-carrying equipment of railroad ownership or control coming within 
the scope of our activities. Before coming to my present assignment in July 1945, 
I was manager of the open car section of the car service division. In this capacity, 
the movement and distribution of coal cars among the several geographical 
operating districts in the United States and Canada and among railroads came 
under my direct observation and supervision. My total continuous railroad 
service exceeds 46 vears, of which 28 years have been spent in various positions 
with the AAR. 

In my testimony, I shall undertake to establish the facts as to the ability of the 
railroads to handle ore traffic to steel centers from east coast ports and from 
Montreal. In so doing, I shall also endeavor to clarify the record in certain 
respects bearing upon the physical possibilities for rail movement of iron ore. This 
clarification has to do with such matters as availability of roadway facilities ade- 
quate for such movement and the manner in which cars for this movement can be 
provided and utilized. 

Considering first the movement from the east coast ports, let us keep in mind 
that we are here referring to hauls from Philadelphia and Baltimore to inland steel 
ureas. These shipments move from the ports over lines of the Pennsylvania, 

Jaltimore & Ohio, Reading, and Western Maryland Railroads. These are among 
the most modern and best-equipped railroads in the country, and the lines in 
question serve one of the country’s primary areas of dense freight traffic. 

Secretary Chapman has testified (2/22 p. 221, 2/23 p. 115) that for railroad 
transportation of ore from east coast ports “‘roadbeds would have to be improved 
and bridges strengthened.” It is hard to see how this statement could apply to 
lines of the railroads mentioned from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Records show 
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that in 1950 approximately 88,000 carloads of coal were dumped over the Balti- 
more piers and 54,000 carloads were dumped at Philadelphia. The same physi- 
cal characteristics of roadway adequacy and strength which enable the railroads 
to move this coal likewise would readily accommodate the hauls of iron ore. 
From the standpoint of physical strength of roadway, bridges and track struc- 
tures, any trackage which can handle the coal could handle the ore movement. 

It is pertinent to call attention in this connection to the fact that there is 
already a sizable volume of import ore of all kinds handled through these ports. 
The extent of the movement is such that the railroads serving these ports have 
substantially expanded and improved their facilities for handling import ore in 
bulk, with still other improvements under consideration. In 1950, Baltimore 
received in excess of 2,900,000 tons of import ore and Philadelphia somewhat 
more than 1,500,000 tons. This import ore was destined to the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore districts, and also to Bethlehem, Swedeland, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, and other steel-producing areas. 

The fact that these rail lines already are handling such large volumes of traffic 
closely resembling in transportation characteristics, if not identical with, the pro- 
posed Labrador ore movement demonstrates their physical adequacy for such 
traffic. Hence, there is no ground for any theory that extensive and costly 
strengthening and reconstruction of rail lines would be necessary to take care of 
an ore movement from Seven Islands via Philadelphia and Baltimore to inland 
steel centers such as Pittsburgh. The same physical characteristics, including 
rails, bridges, roadbed, and signals that move coal eastward to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia are equally available, adequate, and suitable for reverse movements 
of iron ore. 

These circumstances which demonstrate the adequacy and suitability of the 
roadway facilities to handle ore movements inland from the ports likewise dispose 
in large part of any problems connected with the provision and utilization of 
locomotives and freight cars for the movement. As a matter of fact, the existence 
and availability of the in-bound rail ore movement would tend to increase the 
efficiency and economy of the rail transportation operations to and from these 
ports. 

I previously cited the movement in 1950 of coal to the ports under discussion, 
totaling 88,000 carloads to Baltimore and 54,000 carloads to Philadelphia. In 
addition, 167,000 carloads were dumped over the piers of the New York metro- 
politan district, only 90 miles from Philadelphia, from which piers there is also at 
present a small movement of import ore which could easily be expanded. This 
makes a total of approximately 300,000 cars of coal dumped over the piers in this 
North Atlantic port area. Further, thousands of other cars of coal were unloaded 
for use of industries and sales by domestic coal dealers in these three metropolitan 
districts. 

At present, cars moving to the ports loaded with coal are for the most part 
returned empty to the mines, moving in trainload lots. Since the cars move 
empty, the expense to the railroads for their movement is not offset by any 
revenue. This would not be the case if an inland movement of ore were available 
at these ports. Cars could then carry a load of ore part of the way on their 
return trip, continuing on to the mines empty after the ore is unloaded. Thus, a 
better balance of revenue movement would be achieved, instead of an empty 
movement one way. 

Since cars used for the coal movement to the ports have to be returned westward 
in any event, the inland movement of ore from the ports would not correspond- 
ingly increase freight-train mileage nor tax the traffic capacity of the lines. On 
the contrary, conversion of empty to loaded mileage westward would make for 
greater operating efficiency and better utilization of cars, locomotives, and 
transportation manpower. 

Much the same considerations apply to the movement of ore from Montreal to 
steel centers in the United States. Not only are there already in existence rail 
lines of sufficient strength and capacity to handle any volume of rail movement of 
Labrador ore from Montreal that is now foreseeable, but these lines are already 
handling traffic movements having similar transportation characteristics. Hence, 
there is no room for question about any need for strengthening of bridges or 
extensive expansion of facilities. 

Four primary routes are physically available for movement of Labrador ore 
from the Montreal district to steel centers in the United States. These are the 
Delaware & Hudson route via Rouses Point, N. Y.; the New York Central route 
via Malone, N. Y.; and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific routes via 
the Niagara frontier, New York; and the Detroit and Port Huron gateways in 
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Michigan. A previous witness (Humphrey, p. 58-59) appears to have over- 
looked the two Canadian lines when he mentioned only the Delaware & Hudson 
and New York Central routes in this connection. 

The same witness also greatly underrated the capabilities of the Delaware & 
Hudson and the New York Central routes when he said (Humphrey, p. 59), 
referring to their capacity and suitability for ore movement, that ‘neither one of 
them are tonnage railroads, not laid out for it. They could be built for 
it * * * 

As a matter of fact, there is already a substantial movement of ore to United 
States steel centers from the Adirondack district in upper New York State, not 
very far south of Montreal. This movement amounted in 1949 (latest available) 
to approximately 2,500,000 tons. It is handled from mines and sintering plants 
over lines of the Delaware & Hudson and New York Central railroads to destina- 
tion or to junctions with their southern connections—the same lines which would 
be used by a movement of Labrador ore from Montreal. It follows, therefore, 
that such a movement from Montreal over these lines would not entail any new or 
unusual burden calling for strengthening of their bridges, roadway and other 
roadway structures. 

In addition to the ore movement southward over these lines, they also handle a 
substantial northward movement of all-rail coal from United States mines to 
destinations in Canada. The Delaware & Hudson line via Rouses Point handles 
an average of approximately 4,400 to 4,800 carloads of coal per month. The 
New York Central line via Malone averages approximately 4,600 to 5,000 cars of 
coal per month. The movement of this coal over the two routes in question 
further discounts any theory that these lines are not strong enough for the charac- 
ter of traffic involved in an ore movement from Montreal. As a matter of fact, 
the Delaware & Hudson and New York Central routes through upper New York 
to and from Canada are equipped to handle and could handle 6,000-ton ore 
trains any time they are offered. 

At the same time, this northward movement of coal presents an opportunity 
for increased efficiency of operation and of equipment utilization through handling 
ore southbound in cars which otherwise would return empty, just as applies 
to the inland movement from east coast ports previously discussed. Besides the 
rail coal movement via Rouses Point and Malone, N. Y., there is also a large 
tonnage entering Canada via the Niagara frontier and the Detroit and Port 
Huron gateways. In all, the total movement of coal from the United States to 
Canada by rail approximates 15 to 16 million tons annually. During the 2 
months of January and February ,1951—the most difficult period of the year from 
the standpoint of transportation conditions— more than 1,700,000 tons were 
shipped across the border by rail. 

A large share of all-rail coal entering Canada is destined to Toronto and east- 
ward, including the province of Quebee. Coal through Rouses Point and Malone 
terminates as a rule in the greater Montreal district or territory naturally tributary 
to that area. Altogether, the total amount of coal unloaded throughout the 
year and releasing cars Toronto and eastward, including the province of Quebec, 
approximates 12,000 carloads monthly, or about 400 cars per day for a 30-day 
month. This equipment could readily be made available for movement of 
Labrador ore to the United States. The average carrying capacity of this 
equipment is approximately 60 tons per car, on which basis such use of this 
equipment would result over a period of 8 months in the movement of 5,760,000 
tons of iron ore. Moreover, there would be again, as in the case of the ore move- 
ment from east coast ports, an accompanying gain in efficieney of railway opera- 
tion and of utilization of cars and locomotives, since the ore movement would 
replace a former empty movement of coal cars southbound. 

The use of coal cars for ore movement, instead of returning them empty to 
mines, would increase turn-around time to some extent and therefore create a 
need for corresponding additions to the car fleet. Sueh expansion is now under 
way. The railroads now have on order about 32,000 new hopper cars to be 
turned out by the ear builders. Additional cars of this type will continue to be 
ordered. Current ownership approximates 555,000 units, the bulk of them 
owned by the Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas region roads which originate 
the major portion of the coal moving all-rail to Canada. 

In the event of an “all-out”? war, which might curtail the ocean-borne move- 
ment of foreign ores to east coast ports, Labrador ore could be transported from 
Montreal via all-rail routes to steel plants now in operation in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, and Ohio; also to 
the steel plants now under construction in the Trenton and Philadelphia districts. 
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With the railroads functioning as an integrated transportation machine. and with 
their very high degree of flexibility and multiplicity of available routes, the tonnage 
load could readily be shared and accommodated. 

In connection with consideration of the ability of the railroads to handle an 
all-rail movement of Labrador ore from Montreal to United States steel mills, 
it is pertinent to direct attention to the all-rail ore movement from iron ore 
ranges in northern Minnesota and Michigan to steel milles in eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. 

By reason of the late opening of the Lakes in 1950, the shortage of Lake ore 
carriers, and the necessity for an increased supply of iron ore following outbreak 
of the Korean conflict in late June, 1950, an all-rail movement of ore was arranged 
from the northern Minnesota mines to the Pittsburgh- Youngstown districts— a 
distance of approximately 1,100 miles. This movement began in the latter part 
of July and extended through the first week in December, 1950. It was the first 
such movement on record and approximately 1,800,000 tons of ore were trans- 
ported in this period. Cars used were hoppers and high-side gondolas which, 
for the most part, handled coal! to, and were released in, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
or the Chicago district. 

Supplementing this movement, and further demonstrating the ability of the 
railroads to meet emergency conditions, the railroads were asked by the steel! 
industry to undertake an unprecedented winter movement of ore. This movement 
began about December 28 and ended in the first part of March—a most difficult 
time for such handling because of the hampering effects of extreme cold weather 
upon loading and unloading of ore, as well as upon the movement of trains. 
Nevertheless, these difficulties were overcome and during two and a half winter 
months approximately 1,000,000 tons of ore were thus moved all-rail from the 
Minnesota mines to steel furnaces, mainly in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
districts. Illustrating the flexibility of car use, this all-rail winter movement 
was handled in cars which during the shipping season on the Lakes are used to 
bring ore from the mines to Duluth-Superior docks and which were diverted to 
and used for this all-rail movement after the Lakes closed. 

During this present vear, by reason of continued shortage of ore vessels on the 
Great Lakes, an all-rail ore movement is beginning, effective the first week in 
April, which is expected to approximate a sustained average of more than 300 
cars of ore per day from mines in northern Minnesota and Michigan destined 
principally to eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, with a relatively small 
proportion going to Chicago. There is every indication that possibly 4 million 
tons will be thus moved all-rail between April 1 and December 1. This move- 
ment of ore is in the same type of cars as would be used by ore from east coast 
ports or from Montreal. 

This ore movement demonstrates both the ability of the railroads to handle 
long-haul transportation of ore and their flexibility and responsiveness to emer- 
gency conditions. Moreover, in handling this movement from Minnesota and 
Michigan to eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, the loads and empties must 
move through the Chicago switching district, which is the largest rail center in 
the world. On the other hand, the potential rail:movement from Montreal to 
practically the same destination territory would not move through or over term- 
inals with such density of traffic. Also, the length of haul from Montreal would 
be around 300 miles less than the haul from northern Minnesota. 

An important additional fact is that a rail movement of ore from Montreal 
would offer a considerable gain in dependability and safety from interference by 
sabotage and enemy action, as compared with movement via the proposed St. 
Lawrence project. In place of one route by water from Montreal to the Lake 
ports, vulnerable to closure by a single incident at any point, and especially 
vulnerable at the locks, the rail movement provides possibility of a fourfold 
dispersion of the traffic, at a minimum, with the Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Delaware & Hudson, and New York Central routes available out of 
Montreal. Farther along, the traffic could be even more greatly dispersed by 
delivery to connections of these lines. Such connections include, besides the 
lines of the Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo and the New York Central through 
Ontario, the connections of the Canadian roads with United States roads at the 
Niagara frontier, Windsor-Detroit, and Port Huron, as. well as the connecting 
lines of the Delaware & Hudson and the New York Central, such as the Rutland, 
Erie; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jersey- 
Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, and Pennsylvania, depending upon destination and 
routing of the traffic. This multiplicity of rail routes provides a substantial 
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safety factor and a flexibility of movement not available via the proposed St. 
Lawrence project. 

What has been said demonstrates, I believe, that the railroads are physically 
able to handle both from east coast ports and from Montreal a rail movement of 
Labrador ore of the volume contemplated in the plans of those who are developing 
this deposit. Witness Humphrey testified (March 5, pp. 11, 112) that present 
plans for movement of Labrador ore are based on an annual production of 10 
million tons, whether or not the seaway project were constructed. Of this 10 
million tons, 2 to 4 million tons would move by ocean to the eastern seaboard. If 
the proposed St. Lawrence project is not constructed, the remainder would move 
about 5 million tons over the existing St. Lawrence canals and 3 million tons via 
rail from Montreal (same, pp. 108, 116). 

If the seaway were not in existence, and if the output of Labrador ore were 
expanded from 10 to 20 million tons annually,.there would be need for some addi- 
tions to railway cars and locomotives to handle the increased ore movement from 
either or both east coast ports and Montreal. It is important to have in mind in 
this connection, however, that such expansion could not possibly take the railroads 
by surprise. They would know about the impending increase as soon as anyone 
else and would have as much time to expand their facilities as would be entailed 
in expanding the facilities for movement of the ore from the mines to Seven Islands 
and from Seven Islands to Montreal. 

Indeed, it is believed the railroads of the United States would be in better posi- 
tion than the mine railroad to Seven Islands to take care of increased production 
involving need for additional ears. This is so because of a fundamental difference 
between the rail line to Seven Islands and the railroads from Montreal and the east 
coast ports. 

The rail line to Seven Islands is isolated from any other railroad. Whatever 
additions to its car supply are needed must be dedicated to that use alone, and must 
be hauled by water to the terminal at Seven Islands. These facts rule out the pos- 
sibility of any sudden expansion of ore movement to Seven Islands which could 
take by surprise the railroads from Montreal and the ports and find them inade- 
quate and unprepared for the increased traffic. 

By contrast, these latter railroads have no such isolation and no such require- 
ment of self-sufficiency. They have at their backs and can draw at need upon 
the car supply of the entire country. All the cars of all the railroads of the United 
States and of Canada, too, at present, constitute in effect one great pool of cars 
which all railroads can and do use as needed. The rules and the mechanics for the 
administration of this almost continent-wide bank of cars are well known and time 
tested. It follows, therefore, that in the event of a demand for sudden expansion 
of ore output from Labrador there is no possibility that the rail lines from Montreal 
or the east coast ports would have less time or less ability to supply their needs 
for additional rolling stock than would the Seven Islands line. 

Contrary to views expressed in previous testimony from proponents of the 
project, the facts as shown are that tracks and bridges of the railroad lines con- 
cerned already are adequate for existing transportation movements of the same 
general character as the ore movement. The cars and locomotives used for rail 
movement of Labrador ore out of the first 10,000,000 tons of present foreseeable 
production would be in large part those already engaged in hauling coal to or near 
the origins of the rail ore movement. In other words, the addition of the ore move- 
ment from this production, instead of calling for substantial additions to facilities 
and equipment, would on the contrary facilitate more intensive and efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing tracks, cars, and locomotives. This is a net gain for the national 
economy as a whole, especially in a period of stress when materials and manpower 
need to be conserved. As for rail ore movement from the possible expansion of 
Labrador ore production by a second 10,000,000 tons, or to 20,000,000 tons in all, 
the railroads would have ample notice of such expansion and could keep pace with 
the expansion likewise required in transportation facilities to get the ore to 
Montreal. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY CALEB R. MEGER 


In the cross-examination of Mr. Prince there were two questions to which a 
general reply was given with the advice that more specific information would be 
furnished by a later witness. 

I want to take this opportunity of supplying for the record a more detailed 
answer regarding the two questions. The first of these had to do with the follow- 


ing statement by Mr. Dondero (transeript, Apr. 3, 1951, p. 25): 
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“The fact is that the railroads made a contract to bring down 3 million tons 
last year, you brought down 1% million tons. That is 50 percent.’”’ (This 
referred to the all-rail movement of iron ore from the northern Minnesota-Michi- 
gan ranges to lower lake furnaces at South Chicago; Youngstown, Ohio; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

By reason of the late opening of navigation on the Lakes in the spring of 1950, 
the shortage of lake ore carriers, and the increased demands for iron ore by reason 
of the change in our national economy following the outbreak of the Korean con-* 
flict in late June 1950, it was necessary for the steel industry to initiate an un- 
precedented all-rail movement. This request came to the railroads with prac- 
tically no advance notice in the second week of July. Arrangements were set up 
for car supply, and the iron ore began moving in volume beginning in the third 
week of July. 

In this connection I should like to say there was no contract, implied or other- 
wise, for the all-rail transportation of 3,000,000 tons. In fact, the first time this 
figure has ever come to my attention is in reading the remarks by Mr. Dondero. 
Initially, one of the largest companies of the steel industry advised the railroads 
concerned in the movefment and the car service division of the Association of 
American Railroads that they were undertaking to move 1,000,000 tons to their 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Pittsburgh mills with a possible additional tonnage of 
a quarter of a million tons to the Chicago district furnaces on a sustained 6-days- 
per-week program, approximating 175 to 200 carloads per day. 

Late in the summer another large company of the steel industry advised the 
railroads that it would be necessary for that company to originate an all-rail 
movement of iron ore from the northern Michigan ranges to their South Chicago 
and eastern Ohio mills. This, like the first requirement, came to the railroads 
with practically no advance advice and about the time of the peak traffic demands 
for the year 1950. 

The all-rail movement to lower Lake Michigan furnaces (Chicago district), 
eastern Ohio, and western Pennsylvania mills was made on a sustained program 
for approximately 21 weeks in a manner reported by the steel companies involved 
as being very satisfactory. Figures available here indicate a total approximating 
1,800,000 tons of iron ore was handled in the all-rail movement to the furnaces 
and mills normally receiving this commodity via Great Lakes ore carriers or lake 
and rail service. 

The second matter that I want to clear up is in connection with the following 
statement by Mr. Pickett (transcript, Apr. 5, 1951, p. 23): 

“In connection with that, Mr. Prince, I have recently had called to my atten- 
tion an article that appeared in Business Week, I believe it was, dated March 
10, 1951. The substance of it was that there has been an effort made by the 
railroad industry to haul 2,000,000 tons of ore from the Great Lakes region or 
Lake Superior region into the consuming centers through the winter months and 
that the accomplishment has only been two-thirds of the desired goal of 2,000,000 
tons.” 

This statement appears to carry an implication that a goal of 2,000,000 tons 
of winter ore was set by the railroads and that the railroads failed to meet that 
goal. The facts with respect to this matter are as follows: With the approach 
of the close of lake navigation, two large companies of the steel industry advised 
the railroads involved in the haul and the car service division of the Association 
of American Railroads that it would be necessary to initiate (for the first time 
in history) an all-rail movement of iron ore during the winter months. 

In anticipation of the ore being frozen in transit, the two steel companies 
hastily provided thawing facilities in the vicinity of the destination mills in late 
November and the month of December 1950. Actually, the winter ore ship- 
ments were started from the northern Minnesota- Michigan ranges around January 
1, 1951. 

At no time was there any shortage of cars for this winter movement. These 
shipments were loaded in the same railroad-owned cars which are used during the 
season of navigation on the Great Lakes to bring ore from the ranges to upper 
lake docks for transshipment to lake boats. These cars, termed ore hoppers, 
are specially built for this service, with relatively small cubic capacity, and are 
not suitable for general loading. Under normal conditions practically all of them 
are idle during the winter months. 

The only interruption in the rail service for this 1951 winter movement, under- 
taken initially by two large companies and joined later by a third company in 
February, was the work stoppage on the railroads, January 29 to February 8. 
Winter weather was the greatest limiting factor. The ore froze in transit and had 
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to be thawed before unloading. There were problems about this thawing, as 
the facilities were constructed on short netice, and the process of making the ore 


available for unloading was slow. 

The volume of ore brought down during the winter months approximated 
1,100,000 tons and was limited only by the ability of the consignees to unload the 
ears. In other words, they received all of the ore that they could unload during 

.the period between January | and March 15. 


The CuarrmMan. We will now adjourn until Monday, April 30, at 


10 a. m. 
(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned until Monday, 


April 30, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1951 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITree ON Pusiic Works, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
Hon. Henry D. Larcade presiding. 

Mr. Larcape. The committee will come to order for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, and 159, 
and H. R. 2536, approving the agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the development of the resources of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national security and continental de- 
fense of the United States and Canada and providing for making the 
St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating. 

At this point, on behalf of the chairman, I would like to submit for 
the record the following: 


An excerpt from Public Law No. 17, Seventy-third Congress, regarding author- 
izing bonds to the amount of $50,000,000 for the construction of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury showing the amount of bonds issued 
for the construction of the Panama Canal. 

A copy of a new bill proposed for the St. Lawrence seaway. 

A letter from the Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, under date of April 27, 1951. 

Two tabulations of large flood control and river and harbor projects, showing for 
each the estimated cost, the amount appropriated to date, and the amount 
appropriated in 1951. 

A newspaper article showing the cost of construction of the Alaskan highway. 

A telegram from John E. Burton, chairman of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York. 

The Power Authority Act of the State of New York as amended in 1951. 

A telegram from Senator Lehman, of New York. 

A statement showing publie-works projects which have been financed by special 
bonds or by means other than direct appropriations. 

Report of the Federal Power Commission on the resolutions pending before the 
committee. 

Letter from the Secretary of Commerce and additional statements requested by 
the committee. 

Letter from Dr. N. R. Danielian and statement entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project and National Security.”’ 

Statement of Mr. C. F. Trowbridge. 

Statement of Walter J. Kelley. 

Statement of B. J. Murphy. 

Letter from Theodore Brent. 

Letter and two statements from Emmett L. Morrison. 

Letter from Gov. Norman Brunsdale, of North Dakota. 

Letter from Dr. Rollin A. Newton, supervisor, Massena, N. Y. 

Telegram from W. E. Dennison, Lansing, Mich. 
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Telegrams from Robert Siegler, Joseph Kiencki, Earl Garno, Charles W. Halloran, 
Norman Griesbaum, and John Hadaway, all of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Telegram from Martin Gerber, New York City. 

Statements of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 

Statement of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter to Congressman Hugh J. Addonizio by E. W. Wollmuth, of Newark, N. J. 

Resolution of the Council of American Master Mariners. 


(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Excerpt From Pusiic Law No. 17 (73p Cone.) 
(H. R. 5081) 


AN ACT To improve the navigability and to provide for the flood control of the Tennessee River, to provide 
for reforestation and the proper use of marginal lands in the Tennessee Valley, to provide for the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of said valley, to provide for the national defense by the creation of a 
corporation for the operation of Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, 
and for other purposes 


Sec. 15. In the construction of any future dam, steam plant, or other facility 
to be used in whole or in part for the generation or transmission of electric power 
the board is hereby authorized and empowered to issue on the credit of the 
United States and to sell serial bonds not exceeding $50,000,000 in amount, having 
a maturity not more than fifty years from the date of issue thereof, and bearing 
interest not exceeding 34 per centum per annum. Said bonds shall be issued and 
sold in amounts and prices approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, but all such 
bonds as may be so issued and sold shall have equal rank. None of said bonds 
shall be sold below par, and no fee, commission, or compensation whatever shall be 
paid to any person, firm, or corporation for handling, negotiating the sale, or 
selling the said bonds. All of such bonds so issued and sold shall have all the rights 
and privileges accorded by law to Panama Canal bonds, authorized by section 8 of 
the Act of June 28, 1902, chapter 1302, as amended by the Act of December 21, 
1905 (ch. 3, see. 1, 34 Stat. 5), as now compiled in section 743 of title 31 of the 
United States Code. All funds derived from the sale of such bonds shall be paid 
over to the Corporation. 


TreASURY DEPARTMENT, 
FiscaL SERVICE, 
Washington, March 28, 1951, 
Hon. Henry D. Larcape, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Room 1413, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Larcape: Reference is made to your letter of March 16, 1951, 
addressed to the Treasurer of the United States, concerning bonds which were 
issued by the United States in payment of the construction of the Panama Canal. 

By the aet of June 28, 1902, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
sell $130,000,000 United States 2 percent bonds ‘‘as the proceeds may be required 
to defray expenditures on account of the construction of the Panama Canal.” By 
the act of August 5, 1909, the Secretary was authorized to sell $290,569,000 
United States 3 percent bonds in addition to the 2 percent bonds previously sold 
“as the proceeds may be required to defray expenditures on account of the Panama 
Canal and to reimburse the Treasury for such expenditures already made and not 
covered by previous issues of bonds.” 

Under authority of.the above-mentioned acts, Panama Canal bonds were sold as 
follows: 


2 percent bonds of 1916-36, dated Aug. 1, 1906, due Aug. 1, 1916-36 

(called for redemption on Aug. 1, 1935) _. $54, 631, 980 
2 percent bonds of 1918-38, dated Nov. 1, 1908, due Nov. 1, 1918-38 

(called for redemption on Aug. 1, 1935) _... 80, 000, 000 
3 percent bonds of 1961, dated June 1, 1911, due June 1, 1961_____ 50, 000, 000 


All the above bonds, aggregating $134,631,980 face amount, were sold at a 
premium, the amount of the premium peing $3,968,889.02. Accordingly, the 
proceeds on account of the sales of such bonds were $138,600,869.02. 

Unexecuted authority to issue Panama Canal bonds for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing the Treasury on account of construction expenditures was merged with 
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authority to issue bonds contained in the Second Liberty Bond Act, approved 
September 24, 1917. 
Very truly yours, 
E. F. Barrer, 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary. 


JOINT RESOLUTION Approving the agreement between the United States and Canada relating to 
the development of the resources of the Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Basin for national security and con- 
tinental defense of the United States of America and Canada; providing for making the Saint Lawrence 
seaway self-liquidating; and for other purposes 

* * * That, as provided by article XIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 between the United States and Great Britain, the agreement made by 
and between the Governments of the United States and Canada, dated March 
19, 1941, published in House Document Numbered 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first Session, is hereby approved, with the exception of artiele VII, article VIII 
paragraph (c), and article IX, upon the receipt by him of satisfactory evidence 
of the approval of said agreement with the exceptions provided above, by recip- 
rocal or concurrent legislation of Canada: Provided, That the President, before 
said agreement enters into force, obtains satisfactory assurances, by exchange of 
notes or Otherwise, that the Government of Canada agrees to the principle of 
making the new deep water navigation works on the Saint Lawrence River 
herein authorized self-liquidating by charging reasonable tolls, this principle 
to be implemented through the conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to both 
Governments pursuant to section 3 of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that it would be desirable for the President 
to negotiate with Canada a treaty with reference to the matters provided for in 
article VII of the agreement of March 19, 1941, including provisions with respect 
to perpetual navigation rights on the Great Lakes, on the connecting channels 
and canals, and in the wholly Canadian sections of the Saint Lawrence River, 
and to submit such treaty for the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. (a) During the period of construction the President is authorized and 
directed to negotiate a further agreement with the Government of Canada, under 
the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, defining the rates of 
charges or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using the new deep- 
water navigation facilities on the Saint Lawrence River, authorized in this joint 
resolution: Provided, (1) That the total charges shail be fair and equitable and 
shall give due consideration to encouragement of increased utilization of the 
navigation facilities, and to the special character of bulk agricultura!, mineral, 
and other raw materials; (2) that tolls shal varv for ships in ballast and according 
to the character of cargo with the view that each classification of cargo will so 
far as practicable derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities; (3) That 
in no event shall the total charges exceed the equivaient of $1.25 per short ton 
of laden cargo, and may be less, depending on character of cargo; (4) that tolls 
shall apply only on traffie utilizing the new deep-water navigation works on the 
Saint Lawrence River, with such exception of local or way or Government traffic 
as may be agreed upon by the two countries: Provided further, That such agree- 
ment sha:l become effective only after approval by the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada. 

(b) The President may, at his discretion, appoint a Saint Lawrence Advisory 
Commission, to cooperate with similar representatives of the Government of 
Canada, for the purpose of studving and, after public hearings, making recom- 
mendations to their respective Governments on the administrative, technical, 
and economic aspects of a toll svstem on the proposed twenty-seven-foot Saint 
Lawrence Canals, as a basis for the agreement on tolls proposed in this section. 

Sec, 4. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue bonds to 
obtain funds to earry out the provisions of this joint resolution and to enable 
the United States to carry out the undertakings authorized by this joint resolution, 
Funds so obtained may be used only for the purpose specified in the preceding 
sentence. Such bonds shall be in such forms and denominations, shal! niature 
within such periods not more than fifty years from the date of their issue, shall 
bear such rate of interest not exceeding 3 per centum per annum, shal] be subject 
to such terms and conditions, shall be issued in such manner and amount, and 
sold at such prices, as may be prescribed by the Secretary, and may be redeemable 
at the option of the Secretary before maturity in such manner as may be stipulated 
therein. Such bonds shall not be sold at such prices or on such terms as to afford 
an investment yield to the holders in excess of 3 per centum per annum, 
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(b) Bonds issued under this section shall be fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to interest and principal by the United States, and such guaranty 
shall be expressed on the face thereof, and such bonds shall be lawful investments, 
and may be accepted as security, for all fiduciary, trust, and public funds, the 
investment or deposit of which shall be under the authority or contro! of the 
United States or any officer thereof. 

Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law authorizes such action, no amendment of the 
agreement, and no exchange of notes under article I, section 4 thereof, shall 
impose additional financial or other obligations on the United States. 

Sec. 6. The President is hereby authorized and directed to negotiate an arrange- 

ment with the government of the State of New York for the transfer to the appro- 
yriate agency of that State of the power facilities on the United States side of the 
nternational Rapids constructed pursuant to this joint resolution, the cost to 
be determined in accordance with the method of allocation included in the joint 
recommendation of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, dated February 7, 1933, presented at public 
hearings of the Committee on Foreign Relations February 10, 1933, Seventy- 
second Congress, second session: Provided, That such arrangement is consistent 
with the laws of the United States and protects the interests of the United States 
and of other States, including guaranties for making available a fair proportion 
of the power generated by said facilities to the New England States within 
economic transmission distance: And provided further, That such arrangement 
will be effeccive only after approval by the Congress of the United States and 
the Legislature of the State of New York. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 27, 1951. 
Hon. CHarves A. BuckLey, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHairMAN: Responsive to the request evidenced in recent testi- 
mony, I present the following additional statement regarding the St. Lawrence 
project. 

I consider the project essential and vital to our national strength and security, 
and I urge its construction now. Our definitely foreseeable needs for increasing 
quantities of iron ore must be satisfied in a positive manner. 

I also consider the project sound in engineering, economically justified by a 
substantial margin, and self-liquidating in a reasonable time. 

During the hearings, opposition witnesses endeavored to cast doubt concerning 
the reliability of testimony on cost estimates and traffic capacity of the project. 
In the attachments hereto, I furnish you additional commentary on those points. 

On April 16, 1951, I addresséd a letter to you which, among other things, offered 
to make available in my office for inspection by members of your committee the 
entire plans and specifications for the International Rapids Section job, including 
some 40 volumes weighing over 55 pounds. The St. Lawrence project, as out- 
lined in the 1941 agreement, has received a degree of thoroughness of planning 
seldom if ever heretofore achieved as a basis for consideration of authorization 
by the Congress of a major water resource development undertaking. 

Sincerely vours, 
Lewis A. Pick, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 


RELIABILITY OF COST ESTIMATES 


(1) The original estimated aggregate cost of the entire civil works program of 
the Corps of Engineers budgeted for the fiscal year 1951 for facilities in the 
interest of navigation, flood control, hydroelectric power development, and 
related purposes since its inception long before the turn of the century up to the 
present time is $4.3 billion. The present estimated cost for completion of that 
program is $7.0 billion. The increase of some 62 percent is less than the change 
in price levels affecting the construction industry generally over the period of time 
involved. 
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(2) The Corps of Engineers’ civil works program for river and harbor and 
flood control, general, works involved in appropriations for the fiscal year 1951, 
included 182 projects located throughout the country. Certain of those projects 
were initiated as far back as 1906. The present estimated aggregate cost for 
completion is $5.9 billion. The increase over the original estimates amounts to 
about 124 percent. Of that increase 17 percent was due to project extensions 
authorized from time to time by the Congress in accordance with established 
legislative procedure. The remaining 107 percent increase is less than the 122 
percent price rise indicated by the Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index since 1937, which is the average weighted price level year of authorization 
for the aggregate program mentioned. 

(3) One of the opposition witnesses introduced into the testimony a tabulation 
of 43 inland waterway projects. He claimed that the original estimates of cost 
at time of authorization amounted to $350,000,000 and that the estimated cost to 
complete aggregates some $1.3 billion, or 390 percent of the original estimates. 
An analysis of that tabulation shows glaring inaccuracies and distortions. After 
analyzing only 15 of the 43 projects, the difference between the two columns 
amounts to only 81 percent, a very favorable showing when compared to the 
yercentage increase in the Engineering News-Record index during recent years, 
‘or example, the index for June 1948 (the date of the statistics shown in the pre- 
sentation) represents an increase of 88.7 percent over that for June 1940, and an 
increase of 199.5 percent over that for June 1932. The projects in question 
generally have been under way since 1920 or before. 

(4) Opposition witnesses carefully avoided any reference to the record showing 
commendable performance jn the construction of large-scale civil works projects 
by the Corps of Engineers. For example, no reference is made to the Senate 
hearings of 1946 on Senate Joint Resolution 104 (pp. 966-969). Contained therein 
are tabulations of 85 projects constructed by the Corps of Engineers including 
large dams as involved in the St. Lawrence project. In 1946 those 85 projects 
were essentially completed and had an aggregate originally estimated cost of some 
$600,000,000. The final cost of those projects was only 4.5 percent in excess of the 
original estimates. Some of the projects were completed at less than the original 
estimates. 

(5) In summation, the Chief of Engineers considers that the Corps of Engineers 
over its long history has a commendable record for presenting project cost estimates 
to the Congress which were carefully and conservatively prepared and which have 
afforded a sound and realistic basis for authorizations. 

(6) Welland Canal: Since the Welland Canal is an integral part of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and was constructed by the Canadian Government a commen- 
tary here appears appropriate. Certain opposition witnesses expressed the view 
that the St. Lawrence project will cost 100 percent more than now estimated, 
citing the performance of certain earlier projects including the Welland Canal. 
Generally they stated its original estimate was $40,000,000, as compated to a final 
cost. of $120,000,000. Informal information obtained recently from Canadian 
authorities indicates that the original official estimate in 1912 was $50,000,000; 
the actual cost upon completion about 1932 was $131,900,000. Initiation of 
construction was suspended by World War I. The bulk of the construction was 
accomplished during the 1920’s when price levels had already jumped significantly 
above those for 1912. Converting the final cost of $131,900,000 to price levels and 
other conditions obtaining in 1912 vields a figure of $61,000,000. This is $11,000,- 
000 in excess of the original 1912 estimate. The Canadian authorities advise that 
this difference is due principally to changes which took place in the interim, 
primarily the introduction of the 8-hour day which raised labor costs and to 
changes in the design of certain project features. The Canadian authorities stress 
that the planning for the Welland Canal upon which the 1912 estimate was based 
in no way compares with the detailed planning already accomplished for the con- 
templated St. Lawrence project. 


HARBOR COSTS 


One of the opposition witnesses examined three harbors—Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Chicago—and developed estimated costs for deepening them to depths of 27, 
30, and 35 feet. From that limited study he endeavored to show by comparisons 
and projections that the cost estimates submitted by the Corps of Engineers for 
development of a list of 10 and 17 harbors are grossly unrealistic. 
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One of his principal contentions was that each of the harbors to be improved to: 
handle seaway traffic will have to be deepended to 27, 30, or 35 feet, as the case 
may be, from the outer limit of each harbor to the innermost end in order to 
afford all dock owners with equal shipping accommodation. Such an approach 
is unrealistic and constitutes a complete reversal from the time-proven manner 
in which Federal development of all of our Nation’s harbors has heretofore been 
executed. Each harbor area is designed to serve the traffic in a manner that is: 
practicable and economically justified with the result that graduated depths are 
provided, as distinguished from a completely uniform depth as was assumed by 
the witness. For example, the project depths in the Chicago River area now 
range from 21 feet in the outer harbor area to 9 feet in the upper limits of the 
Chicago River. Similarly, depths in the port of New York area now range from 
45 feet in the main line Ambrose-Hudson River Channel downward to 35 and 
even to 20 feet or less. 

The witness’ statement also maintained that there are now 89 harbors on the 
Great Lakes in the United States which involve Federal improvements, that these 
all demand equal opportunity, and that the improvement of all such harbors to 
the project depths selected for the St. Lawrence seaway would require very large 
expenditures. To infer that 89 harbors on the Great Lakes would have to be 
deepened to the depth adopted for the St. Lawrence seaway is untenable. Even 
under existing conditions, only a fraction of the Great Lakes harbors have been 
deepened to the order of 25 feet to serve the heaviest laden vessels; namely, those 
engaged in the ore trade. The witness avoided any reference to the likelihood 
that, even though the seaway were never built, certain heavy-duty harbors on the 
Great Lakes eventually will be deepened to the order of 27 feet or more to ac- 
commodate the expanding size and draft of the new vessels now under construc- 
tion and in the offing to serve the Great Lakes ore movement. These harbors 
will, of course, have to be studied on an individual basis and a report on the 
economies of prospective improvement presented to Congress for consideration of 
authorization and appropriations in accordance with the long-established Federal 
policy. The same procedure should apply to the deepening of Great Lakes 
harbors in conjunction with the St. Lawrence seaway should that project come 
into fulfillment. 

TRAFFIC CAPACITY 


The Chief of Engineers testified during the recent hearings that the Welland 
Canal can have a practical operating capacity of the order of 45 to 50 million tons 
of traffic annually. Opposition witnesses indicated the capacity could not exceed 
30 to 35 million tons, but did not furnish any specific data to support their con- 
tention. 

The Canadian Government concurs essentially in the estimate by the Chief of 
Engineers as is evidenced by the communication of April 11, 1951, from the 
Canadian Minister to the State Department quoted below: 

“T understand that a pamphlet entitled ‘Estimate of Maximum Freight Ton- 
nage Capacity of the Welland Ship Canal on Completion of Deep Waterway,’ 
prepared by the Canadian Department of Transport, dated August 5, 1948, and 
revised on February 21, 1949, has been introduced into the record of the House 
Public Works Committee hearings on the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

“The Canadian officials concerned have advised that their most recent studies 
of this subject have confirmed that the figures in this document are accurate and 
up-to-date. They have aiso confirmed that the practical operating capacity of 
the Welland Canal, under the most likely conditions of direction and types of 
vessels using it, would be of the order of 45,000,000 tons per annum. As the 
average size of vessels transiting the canal increases, the practical operating 
capacity of the canal will tend to increase.” 
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Flood control 





| 
Total esti- | Amount ap- | sent enawe. 
Project mated Fed- | propriated | “"° — = 
eral cost | to date preston 





Arkansas: 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir at ee $32, 675,000 | $11, 850, 000 2, 800, 000 
Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. and Mo_. emMeeS 76, 300, 000 58, 373, 500 j, 272, 000 

California: 

Folsom Reservoir 

Isabella Reservoir 

Los Angeles County drainage area (exclusiv e of Whittier 
Narrows Reservoir) Se ; Saas et 


50, 792, 000 9, O82, 000 | 4 , O00 
19, 050, 000 | 9, 263, 000 | 2, 855, 000 


301, 605, 600 | 2, 596, 200 }, 575, OOO 
Pine Flat Reservoir. . 51, 121, 000 22, 165, 000 365, 000 
Sacramento River and major and minor tributaries 28, 000, 000 . 850, 000 215, 000 
Whittier Narrows Reservoir ane 36, 320, 000 , 694, 100 3, 500, 000 

Florida; Central and southern Florida aha ma 58, 129, 000 | 7, 800, 000 | ), 300, 000 

| 


Georgia: Clark Hill Reservoir, Ga. and 8. C , > 78, 400, 000 | , 699, 000 » 000 


000 

Idaho: 
Albeni Falls Reservoir : , Sain 31, 070, 000 2. 900, 000 900, 000 
yg! Peak Reservoir 22, 000, 000 | 4, 180, 000 | : 000 
Illinois: Wood River drainage and levee district ___ _.| 11, 784, 000 5, 486, 000 280, 000 


lowa: Coralville Reservoir..._......._2_--.-_--__-- : | 16,839, 000 | », 010, 100 - 





Kansas: 
Kansas Citys, Mo. and Kans ‘ 41, 389, 000 , 317, 100 | 5, 405, 00 
Missouri River agricultural levees, Kansas, Missouri, 
Towa, and Nebraska _. : pana 
Kentucky: 
Covington 


124, 837, 000 23, 987, 600 | G89, 900 


1h RTS = 8, 400, 000 3, 399, 200 00, 000 
Louisville ime aes 25, 700, 000 . 799, 200 3, 600, 000 
Louisiana: Mermentau River . 5, 000, 000 , 203, 000 | 000 
Maryland: Cumberland, Md., and Ridgeley, W. Va 12, 900, 000 | 745, 200 . 100, 000 
Nebraska: 
Gavins Point Reservoir, 8S. Dak. and Nebr_._.-....._--- 44, 900, 000 | 168, 800 | 200, 000 
Harlan County ny a = 49, 897, 000 32, 400 , 475, 000 
New Mexico: Chamita Reservoir- : 32, 374, 000 2, 000 5, 000 


New York: Mount Morris Reservoir __. : ; 25, 250, 000 8, 6. 600 , 000 
50, 000 


North Carolina: Buggs Island Reservoir, Va. and N, C. 88, 840, 000 | i 000 00 
North Dakota: Garrison Reservoir_____ Bee heed 268, 000, 000 | 249,000 |{ = 2 oan 


Ohio: Muskingum River reservoirs. -_._- eee nee oe 41, 428, 300 39, 727, 300 250, 000 
Oklahoma: | 
Denison Reservoir, Tex. and Okla__ 4 | 61, 630, 000 2 OOO | 208, 000 
Fort Gibson Reservoir. - ; 45, 000, 000 , 699, 500 4, 946, 500 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir_. 21, 750, 000 ;. 200 5, 065, 000 


Oregon: 


Detroit Reservoir____- : : | 69, 797, 000 595, 000 


167, 100 
009 

7 . - ’ ) 

S, 250, 000 MH, ¥, 700 2 7 700 


, 200 


Lookout Point Reservoir 
Pennsylvania: 

Conemaugh River Reservoir : | 47, 500, 000 : 8, TOO , 453, 400 

Williamsport 15, 000, 000 O74, 700 $30, 000 
South Dakota: 

Fort Randall ape b 189, 200, 000 7, 857, 700 et 

Oahe Reservoir, 8. Dak. and N. Dak 245, 900, 000 0, , 000 3, 600, 000 
Tennessee: 

Center Hill Reservoir... , = | 45, 700, 000 44, 728, 000) 

Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tenn. and Ky. 265, 000, 000 24, 209, 000 

Memphis, Wolf Creek and Nonconnah Creek .- | 13, 430, 000 , 788, 700 
Texas: | | 
Belton Reservoir... P | 17, 750, 000 , 901, 700 2, 763, 500 
Benbrook Reservoir ee 12, 000, 000 , Y78, 300 . 447, 000 

Canyon Reservoir. __. 29, 600, 000 500, 600 

Garza-Little Elm Rese rvpir 23, 321, 900 3, 268, HOO 3, 000, 000 

Lavon Reservoir 12, 000, 000 9, 535, 200 3, 436, 000 

San Angelo Reservoir and floodway 16, 200, 000 3, 045, 100 800, 000 


Texarkana Reservoir = . | 33, 000, 000 », 300, 000 _ 800, 000 


Whitney Reservoir 42, 043, 000 37, 148, 500 745, 000 


. 000 


, 000 


, G88, 000 
10, O00 
100, 400 
2 016, 300 


ooo 


j . 

! O00 O08 
} 

| 


Virginia: Philpott Reservoir 

Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries 

Flood control, Sacramento River, Calif 

! Made available during fiscal year 1951 from funds appropriated for 
2 Supplemental appropriation act, 1951. 

3 Includes maintenance funds 
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River and harbor 





Total esti- | Amount ap- 
Project mated Fed- | propriated 
} eral cost to date 


1951 appro- 
priation 





| 

Alabama: } 
Jim Woodruff L = and Dam, Fla_. $42, 208,000 | $14, 949, 000 | $2, 750, 000 
Buford Dam, G ; 40, 225, 000 | 2, 300, 000 | 900. 000 
Demopolis Loc ¥ and Dam, Als_-- ‘ , | 20,843, 000 3, 438, 900 | 2, 100, 000 


Arkansas: Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and | 1 240. 000 
Oklahoma.____.. : - 586, 370, 000 3, 175, 000 700° 000 
700, 


California: 
Sacramento River ship channel 27, 600, 000 2, 298, 700 | 263, 000 
San Diego River and Mission Bay . 300, 000 6, 025, 000 1, 500, 000 
Florida: 
Jacksonville to Miami Waterway ‘ 24, 131, O00 8, 131, 100 500, 000 
Jacksonville Harbor ’ 2, 044, 400 9, 663, 200 | 800, 000 
Georgia: Savannah Harbor 9, O57, 700 | . 487, 700 540, 000 
Illinois: 
Illinois Waterway (exclusive of Calument-Sag Channel) 29, 164,800 | 27, 422, 300 | 700, 000 
(A) Chain of Rocks Canal__- | «639, 825, 000 35, 528, 000 8, 500, COO 
(B) Regulating works : 55, 778, 000 | 2, O83, 500 330, 000 
Minneapolis: 
(A) St. Anthony Falls, Minn : 20), 477, 700 3, 609, 800 | 494, 400 
(C) Other work | 173, 108, 300 54, S88, 500 77, 200 
Ohio River locks and dams: (D) Work (exclusive of | 
major replacements | 120, 222. 100 674,100 |. 4 
Ohio River open channel work | 21, 546, 300 | 5, 873, 100 200, 000 
Iowa: Missouri River from Kansas City, Mo., to Sioux City, 
lowa ss eee: ‘ | 172,112, 900 102, 555, 900 3, 750, 000 
Louisiana: | 
Calcasieu River and Pass 2, 645, 000 4, STS, 700 600, 080 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway: (A) Algiers Cut-off ’ , O80 9, 472,000 | 3, 400, 609 
Mississippi River, Baton Rouge to Gulf of Mexico 3), 609, 099 | 25, 300, 009 an 
Maryland: Baltimore Harbor and channels , 400, 000 | 690 | 650, 000 
Massachusetts: Fall River Harbor | 2, 929, 800 2, 252, 8K 250, 000 
Michigan: St. Mary’s River: Soo Locks a } 92, 228, 100 2. 020, 600 1, 306, 000 
Missouri: Missouri River, Kans»s City to mouth %, 297, 100 4, 136, 900 | 2. 250, 000 
Montana: Missouri River at Fort Peck 156, 900, 000 131, 974, 800 883, O00 
New Jersey: 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic Rivers J 9, 822, 000 7, 790, 000 1, 100, 000 
New York and New Jersey Channels _----. - 63, 141, 000 33, 497, 000 | 2, 665, 000 
New York: : 
Buffalo Harbor me idoaee : = 16, 146, 000 4 623, 000 900, 000 
Hudson River Channel 7, 074, 000 528, 000 300, 000 
New York Harbor, entrance channe Is and anchorage areas 17, 900, 000 1B 7 776, 000 350, 000 
Ohio: Cleveland Harbor . 23, 94, 000 10, 227, 900 237, 000 
Oregon: MeNary Dam, Oreg. and Wash___.__- ; __..! 270,000,000 112, 185, 000 | 39, 610, 000 
Pennsylvania: | 
Monogahela River, Pa. and W. Va.: (C) Loeks 2, Penn- | 
Sylvania, and More: intown Lock and Dam, W. Va | 24, 400, 000 18, 780, 000 5, 780, 000 
Schuylkill River (culm removal) Fane 12, 574, 000 400, 000 |. raed 
Tennessee: Cumberland River, Ky. and Tenn.: Cheatham 
Lock and Dam, Tenn ce as Ea | 14, 000, 000 3, 636, 500 | 2, 050, 000 
Texas: | 
Brazos Island Harbor : ; Ps 759, 300 *§ § |; ee 
Houston ship channel . 7, 403, 800 12, 058, 500 S00, 000 
Gulf Waterway (Galveston District) ; ; o 222, 500 22, 218, 500 880, 000 
Savine-Neches Waterw: ay. ee ih 15 320, | 5OO 14,835, 500 | 1, 500, 000 
Washington: 
Chief Joseph Dam hesenses ; ee 206, 000, 000 26, 700, 800 18, 529, 000 
Grays Harbor and Cheh: alis River scetaon 6, 622, 200 3, 991, 500 500, 000 





1 Planning Funds, 


Cost or ALASKAN HicHway 


FarrRRANKS, Alaska.—The Alaskan Highway, built dufing World War II, is 
1,523 miles long, cost $113,824,220, required the building of 233 bridges and em- 
ploved 18,659 men. It maintains a width of 36 feet, with a graveled surface 28 
feet wide over the entire route. 

[Telegram] 
Irnaca, N. Y., April 25, 1951. 
Hon. Cuarues A. Buckey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

I would like to clarify the. authority’s position relating to taking ak te ‘ral Power 
Commission license. I felt that the arrangement contemplated in section 5 would 
encompass license provisions but further consideration of the matter leads me to 
believe that it would be proper and more regular if a Federal Power Commission 
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license were to be issued. In that way the Federal interests under the Federal 
Power act will be protected. 

In Clarence Mayott’s testimony on behalf of the National St. Lawrence project 
conference, I must point out his complete misunderstanding of the New York 
plan for transmission and distribution of hydroenergy involved. He charged 
the authority with wanting to duplicate the private transmission system, whereas 
I testified exactly the reverse. I said that the New York plan would “‘gain the 
objective of cheapest power for residential and rural consumers by feeding the 
hydroenergy into existing transmission and distribuiton lines.” If Mayott had 
understood the New York plan, his testimony on economic potential in St. Law- 
rence and distance the effect could be felt would have been materially altered. 

I regret exceedingly that I must take issue with Senator Lehman in his testi- 
mony relating to the New York plan, but I am sure that he was inadequately 
informed of my full testimony as delivered before your committee. He termed 
the plan ‘‘a backward step” even though it is completely contained in the State 
power authority law. Our plan provides every safeguard for residential and rural 
consumers over the widest possible area and is a bulwark against unrestrained 
socialism inherent in a central Government scheme. It is a step forward for 
cheapest power through cooperation and integration and s step backward only 
from @cialism, and in such protections I know Senator Lehman concurs. 

Senator Lehman did not have full information when he said the power-authority 
chairman suggested “It did not need or want the authority to build transmission 
lines.”” Our law gives us the tools to do a proper job, and the Senator overlooked 
completely my following testimony before your committee: “If the utilities in 
our State and the adjoining States do not want to put in the necessary trans- 
mission lines or cannot put in the necessary transmission lines. In fairness to 
their investors, we are empowered to build them ourselves. But we have got to 
explore fully the possibility of the private utility using its existing system or 
strengthening its existing system. * * 

Senator Lehman clearly did not have all the facts before him when he rated 
as “impractical’?’ New York’s offer to finance and construct the power project 
in complete cooperation and join supervision with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Army engineers. It is only impractical if one party to such a part- 
nership wants to make it so. 

Since appearing before your committee our State law has been amended to 
insure our right to send power out-of-State and to bring the Niagara redevelop- 
ment into our authority. Mr. Goetz will furnish your committee with our amended 
law, and I would hope that at least section 1005 hereof would be made part of 
your record, 

The power authority will deeply appreciate consideration by your committee of 
our request that the nature of the arrangement contemplated in section 5 be 
clarified and New York not be asked to take a pig in a poke, 

Joun F. BURron, 
Chairman, Power Authority of the State of New York. 


[Document of the Power Authority, State of New York, issued 1951] 


Power Autruority Act 


As Amended by Chapter 146, Laws of New York, 1951, Amending the Public 
Authorities Law 
ArticLe 5—Pusuic Uriniry AUTHORITIES 
' TITLE I—POWER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
See. 


1000. Short title. 

1001. Declaration of policy. 

1002. Power Authority of the State of New York. 

1003. ‘Trustees. 

1004, Officers and employees; expenses. 

1005. Powers and duties of authority. 

1006. Power to compel attendance of witnesses. 

1007. Acquisition of property. 

1008. Consent of state. 

1009. Contracts negotiated by authority. 

1010. Bonds of the authority. 

1011. Agreement of the state. 

1012. Exemption from taxation. 

1013, Repayment of state appropriations. 

1u14. Public service law not applicable: inconsistent provisions in other acts superseded. 
1015, Title not affected if in part unconstitutional or ineffective. 
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§ 1000. Short Title 
This title may be cited as the ““Power Authority Act.” 


§ 1001. Declaration of Policy 

Those parts of the Niagara and Saint Lawrence rivers within the boundaries of 
the state of New York are hereby declared to be natural resources of the state 
for the use and development of commerce and navigation in the interest of the 
people of this state and the United States. Inorderto provide for the most beneficial 
use of these natural resources, for the creation and development of hydro-electric 
power in the interest of the people of this state, and to preserve and enhance the 
scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and river, such natural resources, including 
the beds and waters of the said rivers as instrumentalities of commerce and navi- 
gation, and the beds, waters, power, and power sites in, upon, or adjacent to or 
within the watersheds of the said rivers, owned or controlled by the people of 
the state, or which may hereafter be recovered by or come within their ownership, 
possession, and control, shall always remain inalienable to, and ownership, pos- 
session, and control thereof shall always be vested in, the people of the state. 


§ 1002. Power Authority of the State of New York 

For the purpose of effectuating the policy declared in section one thousagd one 
of this chapter and of improving the Niagara and Saint Lawrence rivers as instru- 
mentalities of commerce and navigation and developing the hydro-electric power 
resources thereof, there is hereby created a corporate municipal instrumentality 
of the state to be known as ‘‘Power Authority of the State of New York,” herein- 
after in this title referred to as ‘‘the authority,’’ which shall be a body corporate 
and politic, a political subdivision of the state, exercising governmental and pub- 
lic powers, perpetual in duration, capable of suing and being sued, and having 
a seal, and which shall have the powers and duties hereinafter enumerated, to- 
gether with such others as may hereafter be conferred upon it by law. 

It shall report annually to the governor and the legislature upon its operations 
and transactions. ‘ 


§ 1003. Trustees 
The authority shall consist of five trustees, who shall serve respectively for 


terms of one, two, three, four, and five years, to be appointed by the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. Each trustee shall hold office 
until his successor has been appointed and qualified. At the expiration of the 
term of each trustee and of each succeeding trustee the governor shall, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, appoint a successor, who shall hold 
office for a term of five years, or until his successor has been appointed and quali- 
fied. In the event of a vacancy occurring in the office of a trustee by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, the governor shall, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, appoint his successor, who shall hold office for the unexpired term. 
Three trustees shall constitute a quorum for the purpose of organizing the au- 
thority and conducting the business thereof. 

The trustees shall rece‘ ve no salary, but each trustee shall be paid his reasonable 
expenses in the performance of his duties hereunder, together with a per diem 
allowance of eighty-five dollars when traveling or rendering services as trustee, 
provided that the aggregate of such per diem allowances to any one trustee in 
any one year shall not exceed the sum of eight thousand five hundred dollars, 


§ 1004. Officers and Employees; Expenses 

The trustees shall choose from among their own number a chairman and 
vice chairman. They shall from time to time select such employees, including 
engineering, marketing and legal skill, as they may require for the performance 
of their duties and shall prescribe the duties and compensation of each officer 
and emplovee. They shall adopt bylaws and rules and regulations suitable to 
the purposes of this title. As long as and to the extent that the authority is 
dependent upon appropriations for the payment of its expenses, it shall ineur 
no obligations for salary, office or other expenses prior to the making of appro- 
priations adequate to meet the same. 


§ 1005. Powers and Duties of Authority 

Forthwith upon the appointment and organization of the trustees and subject 
to the conditions and limitations in this title contained, the authority, in 
cooperation with the proper Canadian authorities and those of the United States 
as hereinafter directed, shall proceed with the improvement and development 
of the Niagara river and the international rapids section of the Saint Lawrence 
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river (which is defined as that part of the said river from Ogdensburg to the 
point where it leaves the territory of this state) for the aid and benefit of com- 
merce and navigation and for the development of the hydroelectric power 
inherent therein in accordance with the provisions of this title. 

The authority is authorized and directed: 

1. To cooperate with the appropriate agencies and officials of the United 
States government to the end that any project undertaken under the authority 
of this title shall be consistent with and in aid of the plans of the United States 
for the improvement of commerce and navigation along the Niagara and Saint 
Lawrence rivers and shall be so planned and constructed as to be adaptable to 
the plans of the United States therefor, so that the necessary channels, locks, 
canals, and other navigational facilities may be constructed and installed by 
the United States, in, through, and as part of such project. 

2. To negotiate with the appropriate Canadian authorities and agencies 
respecting the improvement and development of the Niagara river, and the 
international rapids section of the Saint Lawrence river for the aid and benefit 
of commerce and navigation and the development of hydroelectric power 
therefrom, and to plan and agree with them upon cooperative action to that 
end including any shifting of international boundary lines between Canada and 
the United States and upon the use, control and disposition of the facilities to 
be created and the hydroelectric power to be developed by any project author- 
ized by this title. Such negotiations and agreements shall be conducted and 
concluded with due regard to the position of the United States in respect to 
international agreements, and any such agreements as may be reached with 
Canadian authorities or agencies may be submitted by the authority to congress 
for its approval, if it be advised that such approval is necessary or desirable. 

3. Jo apply to the appropriate agencies and officials of the United States 
government and/or of the Dominion of Canada or its provinces, including the 
federal power commission and the international joint commission, for such 
licenses, permits or approval of its plans or projects as it may deem necessary 
or advisable, and in its discretion, and upon such terms and conditions as it 
may deem appropriate, to accept such licenses, permits or approvals as may be 
tendered to it by such agencies or officials; and to enter into contracts with such 
agencies or officials relating to the construction or operation of the projects. 
Neither the authority nor any trustee, officer or agent thereof shall have any 
power to waive or surrender for any purpose whatsoever any right of the state 
of New York, whether sovereign or proprietary in character, in and to the 
Niagara and Saint Lawrence rivers, their waters, power, channels, beds, or 
uses, or the right of the state to assert such rights at any future time; provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained shall be construed as limiting the power 
of the authority to accept a license issued by the federal power commission 
pursuant to the provisions of the federal power act, as amended, and the terms 
and conditions therein imposed pursuant to law. If for any reason the authority 
shall fail to secure any such license, permit or approval as it may deem necessary 
or advisable, or shall] decide not to make application therefor, it is authorized 
to institute suit, or to apply to congress for legislation, or take such other action 
in the premises as it may deem necessary or advisable, in the furtherance of the 
project and for the protection of its rights and those of the state. 

4. To study the desirability and means of attracting industry to the state 
of New York, consistent with and in effectuation of the policy declared in 
subparagraph five immediately following. 

5. To develop, maintain, manage and operate those parts of the projects owned 
or controlled by it in such manner as to give effect to the policy hereby declared 
(and all plans and acts, and all contracts for the use, sale, transmission and dis- 
tribution of the power generated by the said projects, shall be made in the light 
of, consistent with and subject to this policy), namely, that the projects shall be 
in all respects for the aid, improvement, and benefit of commerce and navigation 
in, through, along and past the Niagara river, the Saint Lawrence river and the 
international rapids section thereof, and that in the development of hydro-electric 
power therefrom such projects shall be considered primarily as for the benefit of 
the people of the state as a whole and particularly the domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom the power can economically be made available, and accordingly 
that sale to and use by industry shall be a secondary purpose, to be utilized 
principally to secure a sufficiently high load factor and revenue returns to permit 
domestic and rural use at the lowest possible rates and in such manner as to 
encourage increased domestic and rural use of electricity. In furtherance of this 
policy and to secure a wider distribution of such power and use of the greatest 
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value to the general public of the state, the authority shall in addition to other 
methods which it may find advantageous make provision so that municipalities 
and other political sub-divisions of the state now or hereafter authorized by law 
to engage in the distribution of electric power may secure a reasonable share of 
the power generated by such projects, and shall sell the same or cause the same 
to be sold to such municipalities and political subdivisions at prices representing 
cost of generation, plus capital and operating charges, plus a fair cost of trans- 
mission, all as determined by the trustees, and subject to conditions which shall 
assure the resale of such power to domestic and rural consumers at the lowest 
possible price, provided, however, that in disposing of hydro-electric power 
pursuant to and in furtherance of the aforementioned policy and purposes, appro- 
priate provision may also be made to allocate a reasonable share of project power 
to agencies created or designated by other states and authorized to resell the 
power to users under the same terms and conditions as power is disposed of in 
New York state. To that end, the authority may provide in any contract or 
contracts which it may make for the sale, transmission and distribution of the 
power that the purchaser, transmitter or distributor shall construct, maintain 
and operate, on such terms as the authority may deem proper, such connecting 
lines as may be necessary for transmission of the power from main transmission 
lines to such municipalities or political subdivisions. 

6. To negotiate in the manner hereinafter provided a contract or contracts for 
the sale, transmission and distribution of power generated by any project author- 
ized by this tithe which by the terms thereof will provide: 

a. Payment of all operating and maintenance expenses of the project. 

b. Interest on and amortization and reserve charges sufficient within fifty 
years of the date of issuance to retire the bonds of the power authority issued for 
the project. 

ce. Continuous control and operation of the project by the authority. 

d. The effectuation of the policy declared in subparagraph five above. 

e. Full and complete disclosure to the authority of all factors of cost in the 
transmission and distribution of power, so that rates to consumers may be fixed 
initially in the contract and may be adjusted from time to time on the basis of 
true cost data, provided that in fixing such cost of transmission and distribution 
no account shall be given to any franchise value, going value, or goodwill based 
upon the existence of the contract and the availability of the power for sale by 
the transmitting or distributing company or any company associated therewith. 

f. Periodic revisions of the service and rates to consumers on the basis of 
accurate cost data obtained by such accounting methods and systems as shall 
be approved by the trustees and in furtherance and effectuation of the policy 
declared in subparagraph five above. 

g. That the rates, services, and practices of the purchasing, transmitting, and/or 
distributing public agencies or companies in respect to the power generated by 
such projects shall be governed by the provisions and principles established in 
the contract, and not by regulations of the public service commission or by general 
principles of public service law regulating rates, services, and practices. 

h. The rate structures agreed upon in such contract may provide different rates 
for different localities, classes of consumers, and amounts of current consumed, 
and for changes in the rates resulting from variation in operating costs and fixed 
charges, 

i. For the cancellation and termination of any such contract upon violation of 
the terms thereof by the purchasing, transmitting, or distributing public agency 
or company, or any subsidiary or associate thereof. 

j. For such security for performance as the authority may deem practicable 
and advisable, including provisions assuring the continuance of service by the 
purchasing, transmitting, and/or distributing public agencies or companies and/or 
the use of their facilities for such service and/or the continuance of an outlet and 
adequate market for the power generated by such projects. 

k. Such other terms not inconsistent with the provisions and policy of this title 
as the authority may deem advisable. 

7. To proceed with the physieal construction of any project authorized by this 
title, including the erection of the necessary dams, powerhouses, and other facilities, 
instrumentalities and things necessary or convenient to that end, and including 
also the erection of such transmission lines as may be necessary to conduct 
electricity to industrial users located at or near the site; and including also the 
acquisition, by contract only with the owners thereof, of transmission lines or the 
use of such transmission lines, available or which may be made available, to 
conduct electricity to such point or points at which the electricity is sold by the 
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authority to any person, corporation, or association, public or private, engaged in 
the business of distribution and sale of electricity to ultimate consumers; or if the 
authority is unable to so acquire by contract the ownership or use of such trans- 
mission lines, including also the erection by the authority of transmission lines 
necessary for such purposes; and thereafter to maintain and operate the project 
in accordance with the provisions and policy of this title. The authority is 
specifically authorized to undertake the construction of any project in one or more 
steps as it may find economically desirable or advantageous, and as it may agree 
with the appropriate Canadian and United States authorities. Whenever in this 
title reference is made to “project,’’ is shall be understood to refer to such part 
of any project authorized by this title as may from time to time be in existence or 
immediately projected. 

8. To exercise all the powers necessary or convenient to carry out and effectuate 
the purposes and provisions of this title; and as incidental thereto to own, lease, 
build, operate, maintain, and dispose of real and personal property of every kind 
and character, to acquire real property and any or every interest therein for its 
lawful purposes by purchase, or by condemnation as hereinafter provided, to 
borrow money and secure the same by bonds or liens upon revenue from any 
property or contracts held or to be held by it, to sell water or electric power, and 
generally to do any and every thing necessary or convenient to carry out the 
purposes of this title, provided that the authority shall have no power at any time 
to pledge the credit of the state nor shall any of its obligations or securities be 
deemed to be obligations of the state nor shall the authority have the power to 
lease or sell any dam or powerhouse at the site. 

9. Notwithstanding any limitations hereinbefore expressed, the authority is 
authorized and directed forthwith or from time to time as it shall deem advisable 
and within the limitations of the appropriations made available for it to initiate 
and prosecute all inquiries, investigations, surveys, and studies which it may deem 
necessary or desirable as preliminary to the effectuation of the other powers and 
duties conferred upon it by this title. 


§ 1006. Power to Compel Attendance of Witnesses 

For the purpose of exercising its powers and performing its duties hereunder 
and of securing such information as it may deem necessary hereunder, the author- 
itv shall have the power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of documents in the manner provided for in the civil practice act for the subpoena- 
ing of witnesses and production of documents before a referee or special master, 
and if a person subpoenaed to attend before it shall fail to obey the command of 
such subpoena without reasonable cause, or refuse to be sworn or examined, or to 
answer a pertinent question or produce a pertinent book or paper, the authority 
may apply to the supreme court or any judge thereof for an order requiring such 
person to show cause why he should not comply with the subpoena or direction 
of the authority. The court, or a justice before whom such order shall be return- 
able, shall examine such person, determine whether or not the testimony or 
evidence is relevant or pertinent, and if it be so determined, shall order such 
person to comply accordingly forthwith, and in the event of refusal may commit 
the offender to jail, there to remain until he submits to the order of the court or 
such justice, or is discharged according to law. The power hereby conferred 
upon the authority may be exercised by any one or more of the trustees if he or 
they are authorized so to act on behalf of the authority by resolution or by law. 


§$ 1007. Acquisition of Property 

If, for any of the purposes hereunder, including temporary construction purposes 
and the making of additions or improvements, the authority shall find it necessary 
or convenient for it to acquire any real property as herein defined, whether for 
immediate or future use, then the authority may find and determine that such 
property is required for a public use, and upon such due determination, such 
property shall be and shall be deemed to be required for such public use until 
otherwise determined by the authority and with the exceptions hereinafter 
specifically noted such determination of fact shall not be affected by the fact that 
such property has theretofore been taken for, or is then devoted to, a public use; 
but the public use in the hands or under the control of the authority shall be 
deemed superior to the public use in the hands of any other person, association, 
or corporation. If the authority is unable to agree for the acquirement of any 
such property, or if the owner thereof shall be incapable of disposing of the same, 
or if, after diligent search and inquiry, the name and residence of any such owner 
cannot be ascertained, or if any such property has been acquired or attempted 
to be acquired and title or other rights therein have been found to be invalid or 
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defective, the authority may acquire such property by condemnation under and 
pursuant to the provisions of this title. 

1. When any real property within this state is sought to be acquired by con- 
demnation, the authority shall cause a survey and map to be made thereof, and 
shall cause such survey and map to be filed in its office. There shall be annexed 
to such survey and map a certificate executed by the chief engineer of the author- 
ity, or by such other officer or emplovee as may be designated by the trustees, 
stating that the property or interest therein described in such survey and map are 
necessary for its purposes. 

2. Upon filing such survey and map the authority shall petition a special term 
of the supreme court held in the judicial district in which the property is located, 
or the county court of any county where such property is located, for the condem- 
nation of such property or interest therein, as have not been otherwise acquired. 
Such petition shall be generally in the form prescribed by section four of the con- 
demnation law, so far as consistent herewith. Such petition, together with a 
notice of pendency of the proceeding, shali be filed in the office of the county clerk 
of such county and shall be indexed and recorded as provided by law. A copy of 
such petition together with a notice of the presentation thereof to such special 
term of the supreme court or to the county court shall be served upon the owners 
as provided in sections five and six of the condemnation law. The authority may 
cause a duplicate original affidavit of the service thereof to be recorded in the 
books used for recording deeds in the office of the county clerk of the county 
wherein the property described in such notice is situated, and the recording of 
such affidavit shall be prima facie evidence of due service thereof. 

3. At any time after the recording of the petition and notice as above provided 
the authority may enter upon and use and occupy all the parcels of real estate 
described in the proceedings for the condemnation thereof, provided that it shall 
first deposit with the court a sum equal to the assessed valuation of such real 
property, or in the event that the assessed valuation thereof cannot readily be 
ascertained, such sum as in its judgment shall be sufficient as compensation for 
the real property acquired. The sum so deposited shall be applied as provided 
in section twenty-four of the condemnation law. Upon the recording of the 
petition and notice and the making of the deposit, the owner or person in posses- 
sion of such real property shall deliver possession thereof to the authority upon 
demand, and in case possession is not delivered when demanded, or demand is 
not convenient because of absence of the owner or inability to locate or determine 
the owner, the authority may apply to the court without notice for an order 
requiring the sheriff to put it into possession of such real property. Such an order 
must be executed as if it were an execution for the delivery of the possession of 
the property. 

4. The proceedings thereafter shall be in the manner prescribed by the con- 
demnation law so far as consistent herewith. 

5. The commissioners appointed to ascertain and determine the compensation 
which ought justly to be made to the owners of property or interests therein 
appraised by them as provided in section thirteen of the condemnation law shall 
make their report of the value thereof to the supreme court within one hundred 
davs from the date of their qualification. 

6. The persons or corporations whose property shall have been taken by 
condemnation and who shall have agreed upon the compensation to be paid there- 
for in settlement of the proceeding, or to whom an award of compensation shall 
have been made by the court, shall be entitled to payment of the agreed or awarded 
compensation within three calendar months after the date of the agreement upon 
the amount of the compensation or of the entry of the order confirming the report 
of the commissioners of appraisal, together with interest upon the amount of such 
compensation from the time of the entry and appropriation thereof by the au- 
thority to the date of payment of such compensation; but such interest shall 
cease upon the service by the authority, upon the person or corporation entitled 
thereto, of a fifteen days, notice that the authority is ready and willing to pay 
the amount of such compensation upon the presentation of proper proofs and 
vouchers. Such notice shall be served personally or by registered mail and 
publication thereof at least once a week for three successive weeks in a daily 
newspaper, having a general circulation in the county where such property or 
any part thereof is located. 

7. The authority may, at its option, acquire such real property within the 
state of New York, under the general condemnation law or, in the event it is a 
licensee of the federal power commission it may acquire such real property as is 
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necessary for its purposes through the exercise of the right of eminent domain as 
provided in section twenty-one of the federal power act, as amended. 

8. The authority and its duly authorized agents and employees may enter upon 
any real property for the purpose of making the surveys or maps mentioned in 
this section, or for such other surveys or examinations of real property as may be 
necessary or convenient for the purposes of this title. 

9. The term ‘real property” as used in this title is defined to include lands, 
structures, franchises and interests in land, including lands under water and 
riparian rights, and any and all other things and rights usually included within 
the said term, and includes also any and all interests in such property less than full 
title, such as easements, rights of way, uses, leases, licenses and all other incor- 
poreal hereditaments and every estate, interest or right, legal or equitable, in- 
cluding terms for years and liens thereon by way of judgments, mortgages or other- 
wise, and also all claims for damages for such real estate. 


§ 1008. Consent of State 

The state of New York hereby consents to the occupation and use by the 
authority of any and all property of the state of whatever kind or character on 
the Niagara river or within the international rapids section of the Saint Lawrence 
river, and hereby vests the authority with and delegates to it the right to exercise 
any and every right and power of the state in connection therewith, whether 
proprietary or sovereign in character, which the state itself might exercise, pro- 
vided that such consent and delegation of power shall not permit the impairment 
or limit or prevent the future improvement of the navigability of the Niagara 
river or the international rapids section of the Saint Lawrence river, consistent 
with the maintenance of such projects, but on the contrary the projects shall be 
such as will improve and benefit commerce and navigation therein and provided 
further that the authority shall have no power to limit, waive or surrender any 
right or interest of the state of New York in such rivers or the use thereof, 


§ 1009. Contracts Negotiated by Authority 

Contracts negotiated by the authority as provided in subparagraph six of 
section one thousand five of this chapter shall be entered into and executed as 
follows: 

1. After agreement upon the terms of any such contracts shall have been 
reached by the authority and its co-party or co-parties, the authority shall hold 
a publie hearing or hearings upon the terms thereof. At least thirty days’ notice 
of such hearing shall be given by publication once in each week during such period 
in each of six newspapers within the state to be selected by the authority. Copies 
of proposed contracts shall be available for public inspection during such period 
of thirty days at the office or offices of the authority and at such other places 
throughout the state as it may designate. 

2. Following such public hearing, the authority shall reconsider the terms of 
the proposed contract or contracts and shall negotiate such changes and modifi- 
cations in the contract or contracts as it then deems necessary or advisable. 

3. When such contract or contracts are finally agreed upon in terms satisfactory 
to the euthority and its co-party or co-parties, and which the authority believes 
to be in the publie interest, the authority shall thereupon report the proposed 
contract or contracts, together with its recommendations and the record of the 
publie hearings thereon to the governor of the state who shall within sixty days 
thereafter, indicate his approval or disapproval thereof and give his reasons 
therefor. 

4. If the governor shall approve such contract, then the same shall be executed 
by the chairman and secretary of the authority and it shall thereupon come into 
full force and effect and be binding upon the authority and all other parties thereto 
in accordance with its terms. 


§ 1010. Bonds of the Authority 


The authority shall have power and is hereby authorized from time to time to 
issue its negotiable bonds for the purpose of financing any project authorized by 
this title, including the acquisition of any real or personal property or facilities 
deemed necessary by the authority. 

In anticipation of the sale of such bonds the authority may issue negotiable bond 
anticipation notes and may renew the same from time to time but the maximum 
maturity of any such note, including renewals thereof, shall not exceed five years 
from the date of issue of such original notes. Such notes shall be paid from any 
moneys of the authority available therefor and not otherwise pledged, or from the 
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proceeds of sale of the bonds of the authority in anticipation of which they were 
issued. Such notes shall not be issued in an amount in excess of the amount of 
bonds which the authority is authorized to issue, less the amount of any bonds or 
other notes theretofore issued and outstanding. The notes shall be issued in the 
same manner as the bonds. Such notes and the resolution or resolutions author- 
izing the same may contain any provisions, conditions or limitations which a bond 
resolution of the authority may contain. 

Except as may be otherwise expressly provided by the authority, the bonds and 
notes of every issue shall be general obligations of the authority payable out of any 
moneys or revenues of the authority, subject only to any agreements with the 
holders of particular bonds or notes pledging any particular moneys or revenues. 
Notwithstanding that bonds and notes may be payable from a special fund, if 
they are otherwise of such form and character as to be negotiable instruments under 
the terms of the negotiable instruments law (constituting chapter thirty-eight of 
the consolidated laws) the bonds and notes shall be and are hereby made negotiable 
instruments within the meaning of and for all purposes of the negotiable instru- 
ments law, subject only to the provisions of the bonds and notes for registration. 

The authority shall have power from time to time, whenever it deems refunding 
expedient, to refund any bonds by the issuance of new bonds, whether the bonds 
to be refunded have or have not matured, and may issue bonds partly to refund 
bonds then outstanding and partly for any other purpose hereinbefore described. 
Refunding bonds may be exchanged for the bonds to be refunded, with such cash 
adjustments as may be agreed, or may be sold with the proceeds applied to the 
purchase or payment of the bonds to be refunded. 

The bonds may be issued payable in annual installments or may be issued as 
term bonds or the authority, in its discretion, may issue bonds of both types. The 
bonds shall be authorized by resolution of the trustees of the authority and shall 
bear such date or dates, mature at such time or times, not exceeding fifty years 
from their respective dates, bear interest at such rate or rates, not exceeding five 
per centum per annum, payable annually or semiannually, be in such denomina- 
tions, be in such form, either coupon or registered, carry such registratiori privi- 
leges, to be executed in such manner, be payable in lawful money of the United 
States of America at such place or places, and be subject to such terms of redemp- 
tion, as such resolution or resolutions may provide. In the event that term bonds 
are issued, the resolution authorizing the same may make such provisions for the 
establishment and management of adequate sinking funds for the payment 
thereof, as the authority may deem necessary. The bonds or notes may be sold 
at public or private sale for such price or prices as the authority shall determine, 
but which shall not at the time of sale yield more than five per centum per annum. 
Pending preparation of the definite bonds, the authority may issue interim 
receipts which shall be exchanged for such bonds. 

Any resolution or resolutions authorizing any bonds or any issue of bonds may 
contain provisions, which shall be a part of the contract with the holders of the 
bonds to be authorized as to 

(a) pledging all or any part of the revenues of the project or any revenue 
producing contract or contracts made by the authority with any individual, 
partnership, corporation or association to secure the payment of the bonds or of 
any particular issue of bonds, subject to such agreements with bondholders as 
may then exist; 

(b) the rentals, fees and other charges to be charged, and the amounts to be 
raised in each vear thereby, and the use and disposition of the revenues; 

(c) the setting aside of reserves or sinking funds, and the regulation and 
disposition thereof; 

(d) limitations on the right of the authority to restrict and regulate the use of 
any project; 

(e) limitations on the purpose to which the proceeds of sale of any issue of 
bonds then or thereafter to be issued may be applied and pledging such proceeds 
to secure the payment of the bonds or of any issue of the bonds; 

(f) limitations on the issuance of additional bonds; the terms upon which 
additional bonds may be issued and secured; the refunding of outstanding bonds; 

(g) the procedure, if any, by which the terms of any contract with bondholders 
may be amended or abrogated, the amount of bonds the holders of which must 
consent thereto, and the manner in which such consent may be given; 

(h) limitations on the amount of moneys derived from a project to be expended 
for operating, administrative, or other expenses of the authority; 

(i) defining the acts or omissions to act which shall constitute a default in the 
duties of the authority to holders of its obligations and providing the rights and 
remedies of such holders in the event of a default. 
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Notwithstanding any other provisions of this title, any such resolution or reso- 
lutions shall contain a covenant by the authority that it will at all times maintain 
rates, fees or charges sufficient to pay, and that any contracts entered into by the 
authority for the sale, transmission or distribution of power shall contain rates, 
fees or charges sufficient to pay the costs of operation and maintenance of the 
project, the principal of and interest on any obligations issued pursuant to such 
resolution as the same severally become due and payable, and to maintain any 
reserves required by the terms of such resolution or resolutions. 

It is the intention hereof that any pledge of revenues or other moneys or of a 
revenue-producing contract or contracts made by the authority shall be valid and 
binding from the time when the pledge is made; that the revenues or other moneys 
or proceeds of any contract or contracts so pledged and thereafter received by the 
authority shall immediately be subject to the lien of such pledge without any 
physical delivery thereof or further act; and that the lien of any such pledge shal! 
be valid and binding as against all parties having claims of any kind in tort, 
contract or otherwise against the authority irrespective of whether such parties 
have notice thereof. Neither the resolution nor any other instrument by which a 
pledge is created need be recorded. 

Neither the members of the authority nor any person executing the bonds or 
notes shall be liable personally on the bonds or notes or be subject to any personal! 
liability or accountability by reason of the issuance thereof. 

The authority shall have power out of any funds available therefor to purchase 
bonds or notes. The authority may hold, pledge, cancel or resell such bonds, 
subject to and in accordance with agreements with bondholders. 

Any bonds or notes issued by the authority are hereby made securities in which 
all public officers and bodies of this State and all municipalities and municipal 
subdivisions, all insurance companies and associations and other persons carrying 
on an insurance business, all banks, bankers, trust companies, savings banks and 
savings associations, including savings and loan associations, building and loan 
associations, investment Companies and other persons carrying on a banking busi- 
ness, and all other persons whatsoever, except as hereinafter provided, who are 
now or may hereafter be authorized to invest in bonds or other obligations of the 
state, may properly and legally invest funds including capital in their control or 
belonging to them: provided that, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
general or special law to the contrary, such bonds shall not be eligible for the 
investment of funds, including capital, of trusts, estates or guardianships, under 
the control of individual administrators, guardians, executors, trustees and other 
individual fiduciaries. The bonds are also hereby made securities which may be 
deposited with and shall be received by all public officers and bodies of this state 
and all municipalities and municipal subdivisions for any purpose for which the 
deposit of bonds or other obligations of this state is now or may hereafter be 
authorized. 

§1010-a. Deposit and Investment of Moneys of the Authority 

All moneys of the authority from whatever source derived shall be paid to the 
comptroller as agent of the authority, who shall not commingle such moneys with 
any other moneys. Such moneys shall be deposited in a separate bank account 
or accounts. The moneys in such accounts shall be paid out on check of the 
comptroller on requisition of the chairman of the authority or of such other person 
as the authority may authorize to make such requisition. All deposits of such 
moneys shall, if required by the comptroller or the authority, be secured by 
obligations of the United States or of the state of New York of a market value 
equal at all times to the amount of the deposit and all banks and trust companies 
are authorized to give such security for such deposits. The comptroller and his 
iegally authorized representatives are hereby authorized and empowered from 
time to time to examine the accounts and books of the authority, including its 
receipts, disbursements, contracts, leases, sinking funds, investments and any 
other matters relating to its financial standing. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, the authority shall have power, 
subject to the approval of the comptroller, to contract with the holders of any of 
its notes or bonds as to the custody, collection, securing, investment and payment 
of any moneys of the authority, or any moneys held in trust or otherwise for the 
payment of notes or bonds or in any way to secure notes or bonds, and to carry 
out any such contract. Moneys held in trust or otherwise for the payment of 
notes or bonds or in any way to secure notes or bonds and deposits of such moneys 
may be secured in the same manner as moneys of the authority, and all banks and 
trust companies are authorized to give such security for such deposits. 
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Moneys of the authority not required for immediate use may, in the discretion 
of the authority, be invested by the comptroller in obligations of the United 
States governinent or of the state of New York. 

Subject to agreements with noteholders and bondholders and the approval of 
the comptroller, the authority shall prescribe a system of accounts. 


§ 1011. Agreement of the State 

The state of New York does hereby pledge to and agree with the holders of any 
obligations issued under this title, and with those parties who may enter into 
contracts with the authority pursuant to the provisions in sub-paragraph six of 
section one thousand five above, that the state will not limit or alter the rights 
hereby vested in the authority until such obligations together with the interest 
thereon are fully met and discharged and/or such contracts are fully performed on 
the part of the authority, provided that nothing herein contained shall preclude 
such limitation or alteration if and when adequate provision shall be made by law 
for the protection of the holders of such obligations of the authority or those 
entering into such contracts with the authority. The authority as agent for the 
state is authorized to inelude this pledge and undertaking for the state in such 
obligations or contracts. 

2. Nothing in this title shall be construed as diminishing or enlarging any valid 
existing rights under any license heretofore issued pursuant to the provisions of 
the federal power act. 

§ 1012. Exemption from Taxation 

It is hereby found and declared that the projects authorized by this title are 
for the aid and improvement of commerce and navigation, and that such aid and 
improvement of commerce and navigation and the development, sale and distribu- 
tion of hydro-electric power is primarily for the benefit of the people of the state 
of New York, for the improvement of their health and welfare and material 
prosperity, and is a public purpose, and the authority shall be regarded as per- 
forming a governmental function in undertaking such projects and in carrying out 
the provisions of this title, and shall be required to pay no taxes or assessments 
upon any of the property acquired by it for such projects or upon its activities in 
the operation and maintenance thereof. The securities and other obligations 
issued by the authority, their transfer and the income therefrom shall, at all times, 
be free from taxation within this state. It is furthermore declared that the object 
and purpose of this title is that such projects should be in all respects self-suporting. 


§ 1013. Repayment of State Appropriations 

All appropriations made by the state to the authority shall be treated as 
advances by the state to the authority, and shall be repaid to it without interest 
either out of the proceeds of securities, or other obligations issued by the authority 
for the construction of any project pursuant to the provisions of this title, or by 
the delivery of non-interest bearing obligations of the authority to the state for all 
or any part of such advances, or out of excess revenues from such project subject 
however to any pledges of such revenues made pursuant to any resolution or 
resolutions of the authority authorizing the issuance of obligations of the authority 
issued prior to nineteen hundred and sixty. 


§ 1014. Public Service Law Not Applicable; Inconsistent Provisions in Other 
Acts Superseded 

The rates, services, and practices relating to the generation, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and sale of power to be generated from the projects authorized by this 
title shall not be subject to the provisions of the public service law nor to regula- 
tion by, nor the jurisdiction of the department of publie service, but shall be reg- 
ulated and determined under the provisions of the contracts entered into by the 
authority as provided in subparagraph six of section one thousand five of this 
chapter. The provisions of the public service law and of the conservation law 
and every other law relating to the department of public service or the public 
service commission or to the conservation department or commission or to the 
functions, powers, or duties assigned to the division of water power and control 
by chapter six hundred and nineteen, of the laws of nineteen bundred twenty-six, 
shall so far as is necessary to make this title effective in accordance with its terms 
and purposes be deemed to be superseded, and wherever any provision of law shall 
be found in conflict with the provisions of this title or inconsistent with the pur- 
poses thereof, it shall be deemed to be superseded, modified, or repealed as the 
case may require. 
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§ 1015. Title Not Affected If in Part Unconstitutional or Ineffective 

If any term or provision of this title shall be declared unconstitutional or 
ineffective in whole or in part by a court of competent jurisdiction, then to the 
extent that it is not unconstitutional or ineffective such term or provision shall be 
enforced and effectuated, nor shall such determination be deemed to invalidate 
the remaining terms or provisions hereof. 


[Telegram] 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1951. 
Chairman CuHarR.es A. Buck ey, 
House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Chairman John E. Burton, of the New York Power Authority, kindly furnished 
me a copy of a telegram he recently sent you commenting, among other things, 
on testimony I gave before your committee some weeks ago. 

I would not wish the committee record to be closed without including my 
strong dissent from any implication that the St. Lawrence bill in its present form, 
as it was worked out through years of study and negotiation between New York 
and Federal officials, is a move toward “unrestrained socialism.” 

That bill in its present form provides for the transfer of St. Lawrence power 
facilities to New York State along with provision for adequate safeguards of 
public interests; namely, the interests of consumers, of rural cooperatives, of mu- 
nicipalities, and, of course, of the Federal Government which must protect the 
proper interests of neighboring States. The substitute for section 5 proposed by 
Chairman Burton sets forth a new and untested formula with many disturbing 
implications, not the least of which are lack of safeguards of public interest ex- 
cept vague personal promise that the New York Power Authority will protect 
those interests. I would not want to see those interests left to discretion of any 
individual or administrative body. They must be safeguarded by mutually 
approved compact subject to approval both by Congress and New York Legis- 
lature. I credit New York Power Authority with every good will and good in- 
tention, but I feel its proposals will tend to prejudice rather than advance success 
of this project in serving State, National, and public needs. 

As far as transmission lines are concerned, Chairman Burton’s original testimony 
before Public Works Committee made clear his view that present New York 
Power Authority proposes to dispose of power primarily at bus bar. This is a 
new pattern for public power projects which in all other cases have provided 
for sale at load centers, freely using authority to build transmission lines wherever 
and whenever necessary to advance interests of consumers and publie generally. 

Not only must this authority be clearly present, but its utilization must be 
clearly intended. Obviously the New York Power Authority’s proposal leaves 
this area of public interest only vaguely protected. 

Finally, although in case of St. Lawrence I strongly favor State operation, I 
would not in any way agree with Chairman Burton’s implication that even the 
federally operated projects—TVA, Hoover Dam, and Grand Coulee Dam—are 
examples of “unrestrained socialism.” 

I do not believe that we should be slaves to precedent. Public power projects 
cart be either Federal or State operated, depending in each case on the particular 
circumstances. 

But in all cases the interests of consumers and of the publie generally must be 
protected. The danger is that, under the program proposed by Chairman 
Burton, the public interest would be endangered in New York and precedent 
would be established for emasculation of other public power projects in the rest 
of the Nation—projects which have served the people and the Nation so well up 
to now. This is no time for such perilous experiments. 

I am opposed to the substitute for section 5 suggested by Chairman Burton, 
and I support the St. Lawrence legislation in its present form—the form in which 
it has been strongly supported by all New York State administrations up to the 
present time. I am sending a copy of this telegram to the New York Power 
Authority. I trust my views can be placed in the committee record. 

Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator 


81181—51—pt. 2-47 
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FeperRAL Pusiic-WorkKs Projects FINANCED BY SPECIAL BONDS OR BY MEANS 
OrneR THAN Direct APPROPRIATION 


In several instances the Federal Government has financed construction activi- 
ties by means other than direct appropriation from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, and once brought funds into the Treasury by a bond issue for a specifie publie- 
works purpose. The financial procedures worthy of note are the Panama Canal 
loan bonds, the Government corporation in general and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in particular, the reclamation fund, and the Colorado River Dam fund. 

1. Panama Canal loan bonds.—An act of June 28, 1902 (32 Stat. 481), author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow on the credit of the United States 
from time to time a total amount of $130,000,000 in order to finance construction 
of the Panama Canal. These bonds were to bear 2 percent interest and be re- 
deemable in 10 vears and payable in 30 vears. The series of 1906, issued under 
this authority dated August 1, 1906, totaled $54,631,980. The series of 1908, 
dated November 1, 1908, totaled $30,000,000. On March 11, 1935, the outstand- 
ing Panama Canal 2's were called for redemption on August 1, 1935, and interest 
ceased on that date. As of June’30, 1950, only $120 of these 2 percent issues was 
outstanding. 

The act of August 5, 1909 (36 Stat. 117), authorized additional borrowing in 
the amount of $290,569,000 which, with the previous two issues, would total an 
amount equal to the then estimated cost of the Panama Canal in full, $375,200,980. 
Under the law, proceeds could be used solely for expenditures on the Canal. 
Interest under this 1909 act was to be 3 percent, and bonds were to be payable in 
50 vears. An issue of $50,000,000 was dated June 1, 1911, and no further issues 
were made under this authority. As of June 30, 1950, a total of $49,800,000 of 
this issue was outstanding. 

The total of Panama Canal loan bonds issued under all authorities was $134,- 
631,980, and the balance of the construction cost was financed by appropriations 
from the general fund. 

2. Tennessee Valley Authority.—The Tennessee Valley Authority Act of May 
18, 1933, in section 15 authorized the Board of Directors to issue on the credit of 
the United States and to sell serial bonds not exceeding $50,000,000 in amount, 
to be used solely in connection with the construction of any dam, steam plant, or 
other facility to be used in whole or in part for the generation or transmission of 
electric power. Subsequently section 15a of the act, an amendment approved 
August 31, 1935, authorized the corporation, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Tressury, to issue bonds not to exceed in the aggregate $50,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time to obtain funds to facilitate the disposition of the 
surplus electric power of the corporation according to the policies set forth in the 
act. Then the act of July 26, 1939, revoked these two authorizations and author- 
ized the issuance of bonds not to exceed in the aggregate $61,500,000 for the 
acquisition of certain electric power company propertics and for making loans 
for similar purchases to States, counties, municipalities, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. The legislation provided that the authority to issue bonds would expire 
January 1, 1941. 

Under these various acts a total of $65,072,500 in bonds was issued. Of this 
amount, $21,072,500 has been repaid to the Treasury, and there is outstanding 
$44,000,000 in bonds still held by the United States Treasury. 

It is to be noted that the bond issues were authorized for very limited and 
specific purposes. Congressional appropriations to the ‘Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the carrying out of its various functions, including construction, have 
totaled $1,025,317,981. 

3. The Government corporation.— Except for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
apparently only two corporations have engaged in what is generally considered 
public-works construction. These are the Panama Railroad Company and the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, through its subsidiary, the Warrior River 
Terminal Company. 

The Panama Railroad Company was created on April 7, 1849, by an act of the 
legislature of the State of New York. By the act of June 28, 1902, the President of 
the United States was authorized to acquire the assets of the New Panama Canal 
Company, including all the capital stock of the Panama Railroad Company owned 
by or held for the use of the Canal Company. The Company was acquired by 
the United States for the purpose of aiding in the construction and operation of the 
Panama Canal. Appropriated funds were used for the initial purchase of capital 
stock of the Railroad Company, and subsequently funds were appropriated to pay 
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the Railroad Company for material and services, including construction of a 
second main track; to permit the purchase of two steamships; and to pay the cost 
of relocating the railroad. Under authority of five acts from 1906 to 1909, funds 
in the total amount of $4,835,000 were used as advances to the Panama Railroad 
Company for reequipment and construction, in return for which the Company's 
notes, bearing interest at the rate of 4 percent, were delivered to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Payments were made by the Railroad Company on the principal 
and interest of those notes until it was relieved from such payments by section 2 of 
the act of March 4, 1911. In addition, approximately $2,300,000 was appropri- 
ated by the act of March 4, 1907, for similar advances to pay the outstanding 
444-percent first mortgage bonds of the Railroad Company, and repayment was 
similarly terminated. 

While under the original New York State charter the Company could issue 
bonds; it never undertook such financing. The act of June 28, 1948, provided for 
the incorporation of the Company pursuant to the Government Corporation 
Control Act and terminated the original Company. While this 1948 act provides 
for a $10,000,000 emergeney fund held in the Treasury from which the Company 
may borrow, the Company no longer has authority to issue bonds. Except for 
the appropriations mentioned, its operations have been financed from operating 
receipts. 

The Warrior River Terminal Company was acquired by the federally owned 
Inland Waterways Corporation by purchase of all its capital stock for the purpose 
of aiding and carrying on the operations of the Government-owned inland canal 
and coastwise waterways system as provided by law. Specifically, the Terminal 
Company operates a short rail line between Ensley and Birmingport, Ala. 

Neither of these corporations presents a clear cut example of the Federal 
Government’s undertaking public works through the mechanics of a corporation. 

4, Reclamation fund.— This is a special fund derived from repayments and from 
other revenues from irrigation and power facilities, together with certain receipts 
arising from sales, leases, and rental of Federal lands in the 17 Western States. 
It is available for expenditure pursuant to authorization contained in appropri- 
ation acts. The fund is not actually comparable to a bond issue or any other 
self-liquidating financial structure; it constitutes merely a special fund earmarked 
as to source and purpose the moneys of which otherwise would go into the general 
fund of the Treasury. Collections made by the Bureau of Reclamation which go 
into this fund arise to a large extent from works which have been financed by 
direct appropriation from the general fund. 

5. Colorado River dam fund.—The fund was established under the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act in 1928 to be available solely for carrying out the provisions 
of the act. The act was amended in 1940, and this amendment modified some 
original aspects of the fund. All revenues received in carrying out the provisions 
of the act are to be paid intoit. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized under 
the act to advance to the fund from time to time and within the appropriations 
therefor such amounts as the Secretary of Interior deems necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act, except that the aggregate amount of such advances shall 
not exceed the sum of $165,000,000. Advances to the fund by the Secretary of the 
Treasury are available only for expenditures for construction and for the payment 
of interest during construction upon the amount so advanced. No expenditures 
can be made for operation and maintenance except from specific appropriations 
therefor. Under the act the Secretary of the Treasury is required to charge the 
fund as of June 30 in each year with such amount as may be necessary for the 
payment of interest on advances at the rate of 4 percent per annum accrued during 
the year upon the amount so advanced and remaining unpaid. The amended act 
has changed the interest rate to 3 percent and the date to May 31. 

All revenues received from the operation of the Boulder Canyon project are 
deposited to the credit of the fund. The fund as built up from receipts is available 
for the payment of expenses of operation and maintenance of the project pursuant 
to appropriation acts, for repayment of amounts advanced by the Treasury for 
construction and other purposes, for the payment of interest on the amounts 
advanced, and for annual payments of $300,000 to each of the States of Arizona 
and Nevada. The fund is solely an accounting convenience and does not actually 
represent a financing procedure. 
CHARLES ID. CURRAN, 
Senior Specialist, Engineering and Public Works. 
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FepERAL PowrerR Commission Report oN House Joint Reso.utions 2, 3, 4, 15, 
102 aNp 122, Eragury-sEcoND ConaRrEss, JOINT RESOLUTIONS APPROVING THE 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED States AND CANADA RELATING TO THE 
Great LAKEs-Sr. LAWRENCE Basin WITH THE EXCEPTION OF CERTAIN PRO- 
VISIONS THEREOF, EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE CONGRESS WITH RESPECT 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF CERTAIN TREATIES, PROVIDING FOR MAKING THE Srv. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY Sextr-LiquipaTING, AND FOR OTHER PuRPOSEs 


These joint resolutions would approve, with certain exceptions, the 1941 agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway and power project. Before the agreement enters into 
force, the President would be required to obtain assurances that Canada agrees 
to the principle of making the new deep-water navigation works on the St. Law- 
rence River self-liquidating by the charging of reasonable tolls, after which a 
further agreement would have to be approved by Congress. 

The Federal Power Commission has repeatedly urged the combined seaway 
and power project and again recommends approval of the 1941 agreement. The 
seaway and navigation improvement, of course, is not a matter for which this 
Commission is directly responsible, but this phase of the development has been 
fully presented by the appropriate agencies. 

The St. Lawrence, one of the large rivers in the world, is unique in point of 
uniformity of flow. With the maximum natural flow only slightly more than 
twice the minimum flow, and the average flow so substantial, 237,000 cubic feet 
per second, it is obvious that the potential water power of this stream, converted 
into electric power, can be of inestimable benefit in adding to the industrial 
potential of areas within economic transmission distance. In comparison, the 
corresponding ratio between maximum and minimum flows for the Columbia 
River at the Bonneville Dam site, under natural conditions, was 33 to 1 and it is 
still 15 to 1; for the Tennessee River at Florence, Ala., just below the Wilson 
Dam, it was 115 to 1 and is now about 19 to 1. 

The power plant which would be constructed as a part of this development 
would have a total installation of 2,200,000 horsepower of turbine capacity, 
divided equally between the United States and Canada. This would make avail- 
able in the United States electric generators having a capacity of 940,500 kilowatts, 
which would produce on an average 6.3 billion kilowatt-hours of energy a year. 
This would be high-load-factor energy (80 percent) directly usable without steam 
support on existing electric power systems or by industries whose energy needs 
are fairly large and constant. The dependable capacity—that is, the ability of a 
project to carry loads at the time of the annual peak load—would be approximately 
700,000 kilowatts. 

On the basis of cost estimates of the Army Corps of Engineers using the Decem- 
ber 1950 costs, $192, 493, 000 has been allotted to the United States portion of the 
electric power features of the development. Using this allocation, the average cost 
of energy from the St. Lawrence project is estimated at 1.77 mills per kilowatt- 
hour at the site. This power could be delivered to points as far as 300 miles 
distant at less than half the total cost of electric energy generated by steam power 
plants within such consuming areas. The Commission’s load studies cover areas 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New England within which the 
delivered cost would be in the neighborhood of 3.44 mills per kilowatt-hour. The 
Commission’s load studies, however, were made only to develop costs for purposes 
of comparison and not to suggest how the power should or will be distributed. 

It is the Commission’s usual practice in making economic studies to compare 
cost of hydroelectric power with the cost of power which could be produced in 
modern steam-electric plants, and coal is the principal fuel used in such generating 
plants in the areas studied. Considering the average fuel consumption and aver- 
age fuel costs, fuel alone in such plants would cost 3.85 mills per kilowatt-hour 
generated, or more than the delivered cost of power from the St. Lawrence plant. 
The total cost of steam-electric power, including all fixed and operating costs and 
fuel, would be about 7.5 to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, depending upon the size of 
the steam-electric units installed and their location with respect to load centers, 
or more than twice the total delivered cost of power from the St. Lawrence plant. 

Section 5 of the joint resolution provides for turning over to the State of New 
York the power facilities on the United States side provided the arrangement 
with the State is consistent with the laws of the United States and protects the 
interests of the United States and of other States. Such protection can readily 
be afforded. 

However, in order to be consistent with established Federal power policies, we 
believe that any St. Lawrence <5 legislation containing section 5 should re- 
quire a license under the Federal Power Act. Many problems have been men- 
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tioned in connection with the proposal to turn the power facilities over to the 
State of New York. Not only could those questions which have been mentioned 
be taken care of in such a license, but there are other problems which were also 
resolved in the Federal Power Act after years of debate. The power policies there 
outlined have been reexamined by Congress on several occasions but have not 
been substantially altered during the past 31 years, which would indicate their 
fundamental soundness. 

Under a Federal Power Act license the legislatively determined interests of the 
United States and of the neighboring States would be fully protected, and in 
addition the termination date of a license would permit reexamination of the 
entire situation at some specific tirae, thus insuring conformity with national 
policies then considered desirable. The practical opportunity for later reexami- 
nation of the power situation at the St. Lawrence project might not be afforded 
if the cost of acquisition by the United States then proved to be too high by 
reason of any excessive value which could undoubtedly be placed upon the rights 
to be given to the State by a blanket transfer. Furthermore, such a license would 
confer upon the State of New York no special privileges which are not equally 
available to other States. 

Another important factor to be considered in connection with the joint resolu- 
tions is that the entire project as now proposed would be completely self-liquidat- 
ing by means of tolls from the seaway and revenues from the power sales. After 
repayment of the full investment made by the United States in this project, the 
development of this great river will continue to provide power and navigation at 
even lower cost, will provide for the national security of both the United States 
and Canada, and insure a continued high standard of living. 

In addition to the large benefits which will come from this power development, 
both the United States and Canada will profit from the opening up of this deep 
waterway to navigation. The productively rich layds and factories near the 
Great Lakes should be connected with the sea. With the prospect of the ex- 
haustion of our domestic supply of high-grade iron ore, the seaway becomes fur- 
ther important for national defense purposes as an inland highway over which 
iron ore from new sources in Canada can be transported to the mills now capable 
of converting it to steel. 

For all of these reasons, the Commission recommends immediate passage of one 
of these resolutions, 
Feperat Power ComMIssIon, 
Mon ©, WALuGREN, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 30, 1951, 
Hon. Cuarues A. Buck ey, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your committee suggested, at the close of the hearings 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, on April 25, 1951, that this Department and the 
Corps of Engineers furnish the committee with additional statements concerning 
certain aspects of this project which had been under attack by those interests 
opposed to the project. 

Attached you will find separate short statements covering the following points: 

1. Feasibility of self-liquidation of the seaway. 

2. Seaway channel depth. 

3. Iron ore—the railroads’ ability to transport it. 

4. National defense. 

5. Tron ore—requirements and supply. 


6. St. Lawrence power. 
Because the issue is so serious and there has been confusion attending its 


discussion before your committee, we have taken the liberty of covering the six 
points. 

I believe it to be of considerable significance that none of the witnesses opposing 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project has successfully challenged the one 
overriding reason why it should be constructed at the earliest possible date. This 
reason is that the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is urgently needed for 
its contribution to the national defense and security of the United States. 

If there is additional information which you would like to have, we shall be 
happy to supply it. 


Sincerely yours, 
Tuos. W. 8. Davis 


Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
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FEASIBILITY OF SELF-LIQUIDATION OF THE SEAWAY 


The Department of Commerce estimate of potential traffic on the St. Lawrence 
seaway has not been disproved. The Department estimates all available potential 
traffic at 57 to 84 million tons. 

The Corpssof Engineers has estimated the immediate annual capacity of the 
seaway (limited by the locks presently existing in the Welland Canal) at 45 to 50 
million tons. This has been corroborated by independent estimates, made by the 
Government of Canada, of the Welland Canal’s capacity. Depending upon the 
size of vessels utilizing the seaway and the degree or balance in the fiow of traffic, 
capacity might be even greater than this. 

Assuming traffic at 45 million tons a year, the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates of toll revenue total about $30 million a year. Against this probable mini- 
mum revenue is to be set the Army engineers’ estimate of $20 million a year as 
the carrying charges for the seaway, including operation, maintenance, interest, 
and amortization. 

Criticism of the Commerce traffic estimates have centered on the probable 
tonnages of iron ore, petroleum, grain, and general cargo. It is of some significance 
that in none of this criticism have alternative tomnages been estimated. The 
general complaint has been simply that the Commerce estimates are ‘“‘too high,”’ 
without any evidence as to why or to what alternative tonnages should be sub- 
stituted in the estimates. 


Tron ore 

The Commerce estimate that some 30 to 3744 million tons of traffie in iron ore 
will develop on the seaway is well substantiated by the Interior estimates of the 
prospective requirements of the United States steel industry. Even as early as 
1960 it is probable that United States iron ore requirements will outrun the North 
American supply by more than 30 million tons. (The exact estimate, with tacon- 
ite development included at the optimistie figure of 134 million tons, is a deficiency 
of 3114 million tons.) A major fraction of this total will be required by steel mills 
on or near the Great Lakes. In time of war, more distant mills could be more 
safely supplied from the Great Lakes than from Atlantic ports, which must rely 
upon Overseas sources for supplies. 

Given the need to import iron ore, Labrador is the most probable source because 
of its proximity to the St. Lawrence. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the volume of imports will reflect the requirements of the steel industry on or 
near the Lakes (or, in time of war, the entire country) and not the amount pro- 
duced nearby. Under peacetime conditions, South American ores destined for 
points as far west as Pittsburgh would move via Atlantie ports as a result of the 
rate reductions that have been made between such points and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Given the seaway, however, any excess of requirements over the 
supply from Labrador would result in shipments from overseas ore via the seaway 
to steel mills located directly on the Great Lakes and to those not too far removed. 
Under wartime conditions, with shipments from the Atlantic ports reduced if not 
cut off entirely, Labrador ore would, of course, be carried farther still from the 
lake ports. 


Petroleum 

The Commerce estimate of 6 to 20 million tons of petroleum moving through 
the seaway is based upon a realistic appraisal of the probable pattern of petroleum 
flow in the vears that lie ahead. In the near future it seems likely that petroleum 
from the Alberta fields will move outward from the Great Lakes. Later it may 
he expected to move inward, in even greater volume. The industry is discussing 
the feasibility of a pipeline from Alberta to Montreal and this would be feasible 
only if extremely large volumes of petroleum were expected to be moved. The 
seaway would provide a more economical means of transporting Alberta oil from 
the head of the Lakes and one, moreover, vastly more flexible than that to which 
an oil company is committed once it invests in a pipeline. 

ven present requirements of the eastern provinces of Canada correspond 
closely with the minimum Commerce estimates and it is reasonable to assume that 
these requirements will be met in the first instance by Alberta oil as soon as means 
of transportation are provided. 


Grain 

The Department of Commerce has estimated that 6's to 114% million tons of 
grain will move through the seaway. The only attack on this estimate that can 
be considered serious fell far short of disproving it. The witness coneeded, in 
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fact, that substantial tonnages of grain would move through the seaway and 
contended only that the Commerce estimate was too large. No factual data 
were submitted which might justify a modification of the figures presented by 
Secretary Sawyer. 
General cargo 

Here again the only charge against the Commerce estimates is that they are 
‘oo large.’’ No effort was made to demonstrate any significant errors on the 
Department’s method or general analysis. As a matter of fact, the Commerce 
estimates are more likely to prove conservative than otherwise because of the 
limited area from which they assume traffic to be drawn. Although the area 
which traffic-wise is tributary to the seaway will include at least 14 States, the 
estimates are based on the traffic of only 7 of these. Furthermore no account is 
taken in the estimates of Canadian overseas general traffic. Bevond all this, 
the estimates are based upon the circumstances of a single year (1947) and specifi- 
cally take no account of the growth of traffic that must be expected as the United 
States and Canada continue to grow. 


Summary 

No significant error in the Commerce traffie estimates has been substantiated 
in the course of the hearings. This is the more remarkable in view both of the 
vehemence of the assertions that they are too high and of the space of 2 years 
during which they have been available for analysis. These facts suggest that the 
estimates are nog without substantial merit. It may be noted again that, while 
these estimates envisage traffie expanding considerably bevond the initial capacity 
of the seaway, they predict revenues at initial capacity running approximately 50 
percent greater than the annual charges necessary to liquidate the costs as pre- 
sented by the Army engineers. 


SEAWAY CHANNEL DEPTH 


The seaway as proposed will have locks of 30-foot depth, the channels being 
initially dredged to 27 feet. Subsequent deepening of the channels to 30 feet 
will, as is common practice, await the development of traffie justifying such addi- 
tional investment. 

Admiral Cochrane, Maritime Administrator, testified that, although only a 
smaii fraction of the oceangoing fleet of United States-flag vessels can negotiate 
a 27-foot channel when fully laden, three-quarters of the fleet can do so when Jaden 
to 75-100 percent of capacitv. The opponents did not contest these facts but 
contended that American vessels could not operate economically unless fully 
laden. It is common knowledge, however, that operations under a full load are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

A larger proportion of foreign-flag than of United States-flag vessels can use a 
27-foot channel fully laden, but the true comparison must exclude the large number 
of foreign-flag vessels (constituting over 60 percent of the total) which are of 
such shallow draft as to be used almost exclusively in home waters. 

The opposition made the most of these limitations upon the seaway as an avenue 
into the Great Lakes, and ignored its usefulness as an avenue out of the Lakes. 
In the traffic estimates of the Department of Commerce, 75 to 83 percent of the 
total traffic and 50 to 55 percent of the estimated toll revenue is accounted for by 
bulk commodities moving through the seaway in lake type vessels, for which 
the 27-foot depth is ample. These would be of United States and Canadian 
registry, primarily the former. It is only the remaining 17 to 25 percent of total 
traffic that may be expected to be largely carried in foreign-flag vessels. 

The traffie estimates of the Department of Commerce could be used to justify 
the investment necessary to provide a 30-foot channel depth from the outset. 
The more conservative alternative has been adopted in the proposed legislation 
as a matter of prudence. It is significant that the witnesses who advocated a 
deeper channel depth (39 to 35 feet) were unwilling to abate their opposition if 
such greater depth were authorized. 


IRON ORE—THE RAILROADS’ ABILITY TO TRANSPORT IT 


The railroads, having attempted to disprove that any substantial need for ore 
from Labrador or overseas is in prospect, then claimed that any such imports 
could be handled by the railroads, so that in no case would the seaway be needed. 
The railroad position is that they can handle all the Labrador ore planned to move 
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from Atlantic ports or from Montreal—not only the first 10 million tons a year, 
but also any additional quantity above that. 

(1) Rail routes—The roads place their reliance upon “four alternative rail 
routes from Montreal,” and upon ‘‘an even greater factor of dispersion” from the 
Atlantic ports. Even under interrogation, however, the specific roads were not 
named. There are today no railroad routes from Montreal which carry any heavy 
tonnages either of ore or of other low-grade bulk commodities. In order to carry 
substantial ore traffic, these roads would have to undergo very considerable and 
costly improvement. 

Lesser but substantial difficulties would attend the transportation of large quan- 
tities westward from Philadelphia and Baltimore, but to get Labrador ore to these 
ports would in any event be hazardous in time of war. Attention is therefore prop- 
erly limited to the feasibility of rail haul from Montreal. 

(2) Freight car supply.—The railroads claim that the present stock of cars 
would be sufficient to haul Labrador ore. This obviously cannot be true of emer- 
gency tonnages of 20 and 30 million and is questionable even if 10 million tons is 
considered. 

There was, moreover, no discussion of the increase of load that is implicit in 
the growth of steel production from 100 million to 130 million tons a year. Such 
an increase, the greater part of which will be accomplished by the end of 1952, 
will require the transportation of four times as great a tonnage—i. e., 120 million 
tons—of raw materials required at the steel furnaces. 

If all this increase, amounting to 150 million tons, were to be transported by 
railroad, it would constitute about 2,500,000 carloads a year, requiring the services 
of 100,000 cars. The country, however, is already suffering from a shortage of 
freight cars, which is not new but represents a chronically recurrent condition. 
To remedy it the Defense Transportation Administration and the railroads have 
programed the acquisition of 10,000 new cars monthly until mid-1953. 

Much of the transportation of raw materials to the steel furnaces must be by 
rail. How important it is not to increase this load unnecessarily is clear from an 
item in the report of the National Security Resources Board (Document 123/1 
placed in the record). The Board estimated that 10,000 hopper cars would be 
needed to carry 20 million tons of ore a vear from Labrador. These would require 
230,000 tons of steel, which is about half again as much as would be used in the 
entire St. Lawrence project. At a unit cost of $5,500, these cars would cost $110 
million. 

The consumption of 230,000 tons of steel and the expenditure of over a hundred 
million dollars would, of course, be only a fraction of the total cost of putting the 
railroads in shape, installing docking and loading facilities, and providing them 
with the equipment needed to haul Labrador ore in the quantities envisaged as 
necessary in time of war. 

(3) Past railroad performance.—The railroads, in asserting their ability to carry 
Labrador ore and to do so economically, had no explanation of the following facts: 

(a) That in 1950, when the railroads exerted themselves to carry a maximum 
amount of iron ore from Duluth to the lower lake ports, they hauled only 2.4 
million tons (of a 3-million “target’’). This was about 3 percent of the total 
movement of ore between these points the other 97 percent went by water. 

(b) That the rail rates between Duluth and the lower lake ports are roughly 
three times as great as the water rate. 

(4) Role of water transportation. At no time did the railroads directly challenge 
the proposition, generally accepted by transportation experts, that bulk commodi- 
ties will and should move by water wherever water transportation is available. 
Significantly too, the railroads remained silent in the face of this quotation from 
their own magazine Railway Age, as presented by Representative Lucas of Texas: 

“The railroads can and should relinquish to other agencies of transportation all 
the traffic that such agencies can handle more economically than the railroads 


” 


can. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The St. Lawrence project is supported by our highest defense officials, both 
military and civilian, as vital to our present mobilization effort. 
Speaking for the Department of Defense, specifically, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Secretary Marshall stated the project would— 
(1) “Increase the flow of high-grade iron ore for the production of steel for 
munitions.” 
(2) “Provide additional sources of cheap and independent power so neces- 
sary, especially in the case of an all-out mobilization.” 
(3) “Facilitate the transportation of munitions to overseas bases.” 
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(4) “Afford access to additional shipbuilding and repair facilities.”’ 
(5) “Increase the capabilities of mutual defense between Canada and the 
United States.” 

Mr. Charles FE. Wilson, for the Office of Defense Mobilization and the National 
Security Resources Board, testified that ‘‘the St. Lawrence seaway—in addition to 
its undoubted general contribution to our transportation system—is essential if 
we are to put our steel production—which is to say our entire mobilization effort— 
on a solid and secure foundation. Without this seaway we shall become steadily 
more vulnerable in this most strategie of all strategic industries. We must not 
permit that to happen.” 

Chairman John D. Small of the Munitions Board testified that: ‘‘The seaway 
would reduce, by about 1,000 miles, the open sea route between the Lake ports 
of the United States and the British Isles. This would reduce the task of pro- 
viding our naval patrols and convoys and would decrease losses from enemy 
action.” 

Acting Secretary of Defense Lovett summarized the Department’s formal 
report to the committee as follows: “In summary, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project has great industrial and logistic value. Accordingly, 
the Department of Defense strongly urges the passage of the pending legislation 
as an important contribution to national defense.” 

The chief opponents of the legislation, the railroads, conceded the importance 
of the national defense aspects of the project by stating that they “‘would not 
for 1 minute oppose this project * * * if they thought its construction was 
required in the best interests of national defense.’’ They then proceeded to offer 
unsupported contentions to the effect that— 

(1) The iron ore deficit could somehow be met without the seaway, and 
(2) The seaway locks would be physically vulnerable to damage by enemy 
air action. 

By underestimating iron ore requirements and overestimating the ability of 
the railroads to transport ore, the opponents attempted to avoid coming to 
grips with the hard core of the iron ore problem, namely, that the annual supply 
from Lake Superior open-pit mines will dwindle year by year while requirements 
mount. 

In pointing out that the seaway locks could be damaged by bombs the oppo- 
nents merely cited a general characteristic of all man-made structures. On this 
Chairman Small said: ‘‘That vulnerability is recognized. However, the same 
objection could be raised to any future project of a similar nature at any con- 
tinental point. If this objection were to be the controlling factor, we would be 
limited to the development of only minor and widely dispersed natural resources. 
Further, the area is already one of high defense priority. The project will, 
therefore, not require commitments for defense of the areas that do not already 
exist in large part.” 

The key point, which Secretary Marshall set forth very clearly, is that the 
seaway would provide an additional water route by which ore could move to 
existing mills. By thus ending our present utter dependence on the Soo locks, 
it would lessen the strategic vulnerability of the steel industry to enemy action 
by air or sabotage. 

The objection was heard that construction of the seaway should be postponed 
because its advantages would be offset by the drain it would place upon scarce 
materials. The facts of the matter were put very succinctly by Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director Wilson: 

‘None of the materials requirements constitutes as much as one-half of 1 
percent of our annual supply. For example, the 30,000 tons of steel a year 
required for the project is something less than three one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of our current ingot production. The copper requirement of 500 tons a year 
amounts to one-twentieth of 1 percent of the annual supply from domestic ores 
alone. Even in the case of cement, where the fraction is largest, 750,000 barrels 
a year is approximately three-tenths of | percent of the annual supply that can 
be counted on during the 5-vear period of construction. In each instance, there- 
fore, the amount of materials required is so small as to be negligible in the total 
mobilization framework.” 


IRON ORE-——-REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY 


The administration presented testimony to the effect that— 
(1) Steel-ingot-producing capacity, scheduled to reach 118 million tons in 
1952, will increase to 130 millions tons by 1960; 
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(2) The iron ore required to produce this amount of steel will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 160 million tons, which total includes 10 to 12 million tons needed because 
of the scrap shortage that must be expected; 

(3) Supply of less than 130 million tons (including 10 million tons presently 
planned for Labrador) can be expected from North American sources by that 
year; and 

(4) Consequently, this country will face a deficiency of 31% to 45 million tons 
in 1960 unless new North American sources are developed. 

It was then argued that this deficiency could be remedied in major part by 
expanding Labrador production from the 10 million tons now planned to 20 or 30 
million tons or more. Such additional tonnage will be produced, however, only 
if the seaway is built to make possible its transportation of the steel centers on 
or near the Great Lakes. 

This testimony, set forth essentially in the testimony of Secretary Chapman and 
Mr. George Humphrey, of the iron ore company developing the Labrador deposits, 
and in a report of the National Security Resources Board, was strongly supported 
by key officials in their appearance before the committee: 

Secretary of Defense Marshall: ‘Accessibility of the Labrador-Quebee area 
made possible by the seaway would supplement our present supply and would 
furnish a substantial additional source if the present primary source should be 
seriously reduced.” 

Defense Mobilization Director Wilson: ‘The reserves of high-grade ore which 
have been the mainstay of the steel industry for 50 vears are running out. We face 
the hard fact that the annual supply which they vield is dwindling year by year. 
Meantime our requirements of ore are moving up sharply. * * * That is 
why we must look elsewhere for the readily expansible supply that we must have 
in time of emergency.” 

Munitions Board Chairman Small: “In time of war, if the seaway were com- 
pleted, ore from Labrador could move to the Lakes area by a sheltered route as 
contrasted with the hazardous open-ocean routes from that source and from 
South America.” 

The railroads, in opposing the seaway, said very plainly that they ‘would not 
for 1 minute oppose this project * * * if they thought its construction was 
required in the best interests of national defense.”’ They regarded the iron-ore 
prospect as constituting the core of the matter and undertook to prove that no 
such need for iron ore was in prospect and that in any case imported ore should be 
transported by rail rather than through the seaway. 

The opening testimony on iron ore sought to diseredit Interior's testimony. 
It was focused primarily on the estimates of iron-ore reserves and gave less atten- 
tion to Secretary Chapman’s central point relating to the extreme difficulty of 
increasing the annual production from United States reserves. The estimate that 
iron-ore requirements might well reach 160 million tons a year by 1960 was in no 
way controverted. ' 

This general testimony was not substantiated by the expert geologist whom the 
railroads put on the stand. On the contrary, this expert witness, under interroga- 
tion, agreed that 

(1) The Mesabi open-pit direct shipping ores are being rapidly depleted; 

(2) Another war would consequently find us lacking the expansibility of ore 
production that has protected us in past emergencies; 

(3) We must prepare for serious shortages of iron ore if our Oversea sources are 
cut off; and 

(4) The Labrador deposit is of the same character as the now depleted Mesabi 
deposit and should be developed with all speed. 

So serious did this witness view the prospect of iron-ore shortage, and so 
greatly did he distrust the usual routes of supply, even from domestic sources, 
that he advocated a gigantie program of stockpiling. Only thus, he felt, would 
the United States be safe even if ocean routes were cut off by submarines and the 
Soo locks put out of operation by bombing or sabotage. 

The witness admitted that this method of preparing for an emergency would 
be costly. (A stockpile of 400 million tons is estimated to require an outlay of 
$4 billion.) The witness did not discuss the utter unfeasibility of this proposal, 
in light of the fact that we now consume all the ore we can produce, are being 
forced to import more and more, and are working with stockpiles at minimum 
operating levels. 

The witness also admitted that reliance on taconite beneficiation would in the 
short run be wholly inadequate and over the longer run, necessary to develop any 
substantial volume, would require an investment at least comparable to that 
proposed for the entire St. Lawrence project. 
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ST. LAWRENCE POWER 


Both the importance to national defense and the basic economic soundness of 
the power phase of the St. Lawrence project were firmly established during the 
hearings. 

Secretary Marshall iestified: “‘The power project in connection with the seaway 
will provide additional sources of cheap and independent power so necessary, 
especially in the case of an all-out mobilization.” 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson added: ‘‘None of these (electric-power projects being 
built throughout the country) is more important than the St. Lawrence project, 
which will furnish large quantities of additional power to important industrial 
areas where critical shortages were felt in both wars.” 

The Federal Power Commission established not only that the St. Lawrence 
hydroelectric project would have an exceptionally high ratio of firm power to 
installed capacity but also that this power could be distributed, throughout an 
area where demand generated by defense requirements will be heavy, for less than 
half the cost of power produced by steam plants. It was established that St. 
Lawrence energy could be produced at the site for less than 1.8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour and delivered for about 3.4 mills per kilowatt-hour. Fuel alone to operate 
steam plants would cost 3.85 mills per kilowatt-hour and would also burden 
transport facilities with the extra coal required. 

In general, the opposition did not question the power phase of the project nor 
attempt to rebut the testimony of the proponents. Only one witness, a Connecti- 
cut utility official, appeared in opposition to the power phase of the program. He 
offered data purporting to show that New England and New York can safely rely 
on scheduled new steam power capacity to meet emergency defense and future 
requirements. 

The fact that in the last war and in the present emergency it has been necessary 
to transmit power from remote steam plants for production of aluminum at Mas- 
sena near the site of the St. Lawrence power project at several times the cost of 
hydroelectric energy was admitted by the witness. He also admitted, in interro- 
gation, that the St. Lawrence project would represent no more than a single vear’s 
p'inned addition to power capacity in the affected area and that the 6.3 billion 
nilowatt-hours of energy to be available annually to the United States from this 
project will be readily absorbed in the Northeast. 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, dD. ¢ * March 27. 1951. 
Hon. Cuarvues A. Buck.ey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConcGressman: The enclosed memorandum on the relation of the 
St. Lawrence seaway to national defense is of current interest. We have made it 
strictly factual, and we hope that vou will take the time to glance over it and form 
your own conclusions. 

Sincerely vours, 
N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Executive Vice President, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. 


THe Str. Lawrence SEAWAY AND PoweER ProsECT AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

The following fundamental facts condition the present emergency and the 
mobilization program: 

1. The emergency will be of long duration whether we have war in the near 
future or an armed truce. This country must be ready to stay in full or semi- 
mobilization for a long number of vears. As Senator Taft has stated, it will be 
at least 10, 15, or 20 vears. 

2. To sustain such a long period of mobilization, the industrial base must be 
expanded by at least 25 percent over 1950. 

3. This requires expansion of basic components of industrial production by 
commensurate amounts. The most fundamental is steel capacity, which must 
be expanded from the 1950 level of 100 million ingot tons capacity to 130 million 
tons. By the end of 1952, the Nation’s steel capacity should reach 117.5 million 
tons. The rest will follow shortly thereafter. 

$. We cannot expand steel capacity without additional raw materials, iron 
ore, and serap. While our iron-ore requirements for capacity steel production 
will increase from 110 million tons a vear to 158 million tons by the time 130 
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million tons ingot capacity is reached, our present sources of iron ore will be 
gradually depleted. Therefore, new sources must be found, or else this country 
will cease being the great industrial power that supports it as the leader of the 
democratic world in spite of a relative disadvantage in terms of manpower. 

5. The expansion of industrial capacity requires also huge additional amounts 
of electric energy. 

It is in this context that the defense implications of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project must be considered. 


I. IS THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT NEEDED FROM A DEFENSE STANDPOINT? 


There can be no question that the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project will add greatly to the national security of both Canada and 
the United States. Defense leaders from both countries have long supported 
the construction of the project because of its importance to the security of both 
Canada and the United States. 

Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Knox, Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal, General Marshall, Secretary of the Army Pace, Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson, Munitions Board Chairman Small, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint 
Board for Defense, Canada and the United States, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the Department of Defense—all have stressed the great 
contribution which the St. Lawrence seaway and power development would make 
to national defense. 

Merely listing the defense features of the St. Lawrence project serves to 
emphasize the importance of the immediate development of this great natural 
resource: 

(a) The St. Lawrence seaway will provide a submarine-free route for trans- 
porting iron ore from Labrador to the Great Lakes steel centers. Ocean routes 
for transporting ore from Labrador and Venezuela, our two major sources of 
foreign ore in the future, cannot be depended upon in time of war. The im- 
portance of having a relatively safe route for bringing Labrador ore is indicated 
by the fact that our domestic production of iron ore will decline rapidly in the 
next 5 to 10 vears. In the past, 85 percent of our iron-ore supply has come 
from mines in the Lake Superior region, principally from the famed Mesabi 
Range. However, because of exhaustion of the high-grade, open-pit ores of the 
Mesabi, output from the Lake Superior region is expected to drop from around 
91 million tons in 1953 to 78 million tons in 1960, and thereafter to decline rapidly 
as the last of the easily mined, open-pit ore of the Mesabi is removed. 

This decline in domestie ore production is coupled with an anticipated increase 
in steel capacity from around 100 million tons in 1950 to 130 million tons in 
1960, and a corresponding increase in iron-ore requirements for maximum steel 
output from 110 million tons to 158 million tons. By 1960, we shall have to 
import some 46 million tons of iron ore—30 percent of our anticipated ore re- 
quirements—to operate our steel mills at capacity. 

On February 21, 1951, Defense Secretary George C. Marshall, Munitions 
Board Chairman John D. Small, and Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson testi- 
fying before the House Public Works Committee, stressed that the critical iron- 
ore situation makes construction of the St. Lawrence project a matter of great 
urgency to the national security of the country. 

Charles Wilson said: 

“These are the fundamental considerations that have brought me to the con- 
clusion that the St. Lawrence seaway, in addition to its undoubted general con- 
tribution to our transportation system, is essential if we are to put our steel 
production—which is to say our entire mobilization effort—on a solid and secure 
foundation. Without the seaway, we shail become steadily more vulnerable in 
this most strategie of all strategic industries. We must not permit that to 
happen.” 

(6) Construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will tend to retard the migration 
of the steel industry to the exposed and congested east coast by permitting 
inexpensive shipment of Labrador ore to our midwestern steel centers. 

(c) The seaway will allow the safe transportation of petroleum from the pro- 
lifie Alberta oil fields to the east coast. Further, Canada’s deposits of uranium, 
cobalt, nickel, titanium, and other critical materials will be made more accessible. 

(d) The large block of low-cost St. Lawrence power will allow tremendous 
expansion of vital aluminum and other defense industries. 

(e) The seaway will reduce, by a thousand miles, the ocean voyage from the 
east coast ports to northern Europe, thus shortening the time in which ships 
will be exposed to enemy action by approximately one-third. 
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(f) The seaway will ease the strain on congested rail facilities in time of emer- 
gency. In addition, the seaway will provide an alternate transportation route 
in the event enemy action should disrupt movements via existing facilities. 

(g) Shipbuilding and repair facilities of the Great Lakes area can be utilized 
to provide large oceangoing vessels, which are always in short supply during 
time of war. 

(hk) Finally, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will add substantially 
to the economic strength of Canada and the United States. When the chips are 
down, the strength of Canada and the United States may be all we can depend 
upon to resist the spread of Communist aggression. 

The National Security Resources Board, in a report dated April 24, 1950, 
summed up the importance of the St. Lawrence project to national defense in 
the following words: 

“Construction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and power project is 
extremely important to national security. It is needed to assure a high-grade, 
rapidly expansible iron-ore supplv from nearby foreign sources—ore, which in an 
emergency, could be moved to existing consuming centers over routes inside the 
continent. It is needed to provide substantial, additional quantities of electric 
power, and to augment the capacity and flexibility of our transportation system.” 

In a supplement to the above-mentioned report, the NSRB released a study on 
February 13, 1951, reappraising the importance of the St. Lawrence project to 
national security. The Board said: 

“The St. Lawrence River is one of our few remaining great natural resources 
still virtually undeveloped. It can provide efficient and economical transporta- 
tion of bulk commodities, particularly iron ore, and huge quantities of electric 
power. In view of the grave dangers facing the country in the years ahead and 
the need to expand and conserve our resources, it would be a serious blunder not 
to plan to use so important a resource as the St. Lawrence. * * * It is clear 
the construction of the waterway and power preject should be initiated as promptly 
and carried forward to completion as speedily as possible. There is no sound basis 
upon which to build an argument for not doing so.” 


Il, SHOULD MANPOWER AND CRITICAL MATERIALS BE DIVERTED FROM OTHER 
DEFENSE NEEDS TO CONSTRUCT THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT AT THIS TIME? 


The question arises whether manpower and critical materials, such as copper 
and steel, should be diverted to the construction of the St. Lawrenze project 
during the mobilization period. 

On this subject, Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson made the following state- 
ment to the House Publie Works Committee on February 21, 1951: 

“As Director of Defense Mobilization, I have had to weigh the advantages I 
have discussed against the cost, in terms of manpower and materials, which the 
construction of this project would impose. My support of the project, therefore, 
takes into account this important consideration. 

“To explain my judgment on this let me point out that none of the materials 
requirements set forth in the NSRB report constitutes as much as one-half of 
1 percent of our annual supply. For example, the 30,000 tons of steel a year 
required for the project is something less than three-one hundredths of 1 percent 
of our current ingot production. The copper requirements of 500 tons a year 
amounts to one-twentieth of | percent of the annual supply from domestic ores 
alone. Even in the case of cement, where the fraction is largest, 750,000 barrels 
a year is approximately three-tenths of 1 percent of the annual supply that can 
be counted on during the 5-year period of construction. In each instance, there- 
fore, the amount of materials required is so small as to be negligible in the total 
mobilization framework. 

“The same is true in the case of manpower. In addition to the manpower 
engaged in producing and moving the materials needed for the project, its con- 
struction will require 7,000 American workers on the site. This is equivalent to 
hardly more than one-one hundredth of 1 percent of the civilian labor force. 

“It is with these insignificant fractions of our available supply of materials and 
manpower that we can purchase, if we act wisely and promptly, the vital and 
strategic advantages that construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project can confer * * ¥*.,” 

Seaway or alternate facilities 

Further, our defense leaders realize that the problem is not simply whether to 

build the St. Lawrence seaway or not. 
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If the St. Lawrence project is not constructed, alternate power and transporta- 
tion facilities will have to be provided to meet increasing power and transportation 
shortages in the project area. 

Much more steel and manpower will be required to provide these alternate 
facilities—ore boats, loading and unloading facilities, additional rail facilities, and 
steam electric plants—than will be needed to construct the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

If the St. Lawrence project is not undertaken, steam-generating plants, requiring 
considerable steel and consuming 5 million tons of coal annually, will have to be 
constructed in the St. Lawrence area, since the demand for power in that region 
must be supplied. In April 1950 the Federal Power Commission estimated that 
four times the power that could be generated by the United States share of the 
St. Lawrence power would be required by 1960 to supply increased demand in the 
New York-New England area. St. Lawrence power is the less expensive source of 
power for defense industries, costing less than half that of power generated by 
steam electric plants in the area. 

Tron ore from Labrador 

If development of the St. Lawrence seaway is again blocked, some alternate 
method to transport 20 to 30 million tons of Labrador iron ore to our inland steel 
mills will have to be found. Some other way to get Alberta petroleum to the 
eastern seacoast will have to be provided. Transportation facilities to carry the 
millions of tons of agricultural products which will move on the seaway will 
have to be made available. 

For iron ore alone, new ore boats to carry the Labrador iron ore from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Montreal will be needed. Loading and unloading facilities will 
have to be constructed at that port. 

The National Security Resources Board, in its February 13, 1951, report, 
estimates 10,000 rail cars, requiring 230,000 tons of steel, will be necessary for a 
movement of 20 million tons of ore from Montreal to the Midwest consuming 
centers—a distance of over 700 miles. Such an amount of steel is considerably 
greater than the quantity required for the construction of the entire St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

[t is interesting to note that 4 million tons of steel is to be allocated to new 
rail-car construction during 1951. Steel requirements for the entire St. Lawrence 
project are much less than the amount of steel to be allocated monthly to build new 
rail cars. 

In contrast to this, construction of the seaway will allow existing Great Lakes 
ore boats to pick up the ore at Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and de- 
liver it directly to Great Lakes ports. No new loading and unloading facilities 
and no additional railroad equipment will be required. 

Another possible alternate route for delivering the Labrador ore would be via 
open ocean from Labrador to an east-coast port, such as Baltimore. During time 
of war, shipments of Labrador ore via Baltimore would be extremely costly in 
terms of loss of life and ships, as well as involving the allocation of considerable 
naval strength to convoy the ore vessels. During peacetime, the higher cost of 
shipping Labrador ore to inland steel mills via the Baltimore route will add greatly 
to the price of producing steel. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is the less expensive way in men, materials, and 
money of providing the necessary transportation. 

Copper will be used in the power phase of the project; but, as copper will be used 
in power-generating facilities which must be constructed if the St. Lawrence project 
is not undertaken, it would seem to be immaterial whether copper is used in the 
St. Lawrence project or in steam electric plants to generate equivalent power. 

Manpower requirements should affeet only the rate of construction of the 
project. Inasmuch as additional electric generating capacity and transportation 
facilities are urgentiy needed, the question of whether the manpower is used on the 
project or to construct alternate facilities is relatively unimportant. Less skilled 
manpower is needed in building the St. Lawrence project than equivalent rail and 
steam-generating facilities, and all the other alternatives that would have to be 
provided, 


Construction time 

The time of construction for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is 
estimated at 5 vears. Under foreed conditions the project could be completed 
in 4+ vears. Some power from the project could be made available in 30 to 86 
months. 
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The fact that the project will require 4 to 5 years to complete is no draw-back 
to the construction of the project during the present mobilization period. Prob- 
ably the most urgent defense reason for building the project now is to make 
Labrador ore available to our inland steel mills, via an inexpensive and relatively 
safe route. As Labrador ore itself will not be available until the end of 1955, the 
the 4- to 5-year construction period for the seaway is immaterial, To bring 
Labrador ore down to the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, a 360-mile railroad must be 
laid from the ore deposits to the Gulf. This railroad is expected to be finished by 
the end of 1955. 


Ill. WHAT IS THE INFLATIONARY EFFECT OF CONSTRUCTING THE ST. LAWRENC} 
SEAWAY? 


Defense spending is necessarily inflationary. Thousands of workers and vast 
quantities of steel, aluminum, and other vital materials must be diverted to the 
mobilization effort. Less goods are produced for civilian consumption, More 
money is available. The result is inflation. 

Thus, spending money for ships, planes, guns, and bombs, and for essential 
capital improvements— aluminum and steel expansion, rail facilities, electric 
power plants, the St. Lawrence project— produces an inflationary effect 

This cannot be avoided. Arms must be provided. Capital improvements must 
be made. We must build up our military forces, and we must at the same time 
increase the basie strength of our economy. 

Since the alternate transportation and power facilities which will be required if 
the St. Lawrence project is not constructed will be more costly in terms of man- 
power and materials per unit of service, it is a logical assumption that they will 
also be more costly in terms of dollars. It would appear obvious that the St. 
Lawrence project, as the more economical, will be less inflationary in its effect 
than will any of the inescapable alternatives. 


IV. WILL THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT RE A RURDEN ON TAXPAYERS? 


The only question Which arises is whether the taxpayer will be better off if 
private interests develop the more costly alternatives than if the Government 
finances the less expensive St. Lawrence seaway and power development on a 
self-liquidating basis. 


Self-liquidating project 

As the proposed St. Lawrence legislation, now being considered by Congress, 
provides for both the power and navigation phases of the development to be 
completely self-liquidating, the project will not be a burden upon American 
taxpayers, 

Self-liquidation, of course, will depend upon the cost of the project and the 
returns from waterway tolls and power revenues, which are expected to repay 
all costs. 

The total cost of the seaway and power project to Canada and the United States 
will be SSIS million, according to February 1951 estimates of the Army engineers, 
The United States share is put at $566 million—$374 million for the waterway, 
and $192 million for the United States half of the power facilities 

Present plans call for the turning over of the United States share of the power 
project to the State of New York, upon the payment of the costs allocated to 
power by that State to the Federal Government. No difficulty is anticipated in 
obtaining sufficient power revenues to allow repayment, since St. Lawrence power 
ean be delivered for half the cost of power generated by modern steam-electric 
plants in the area, according to Federal Power Commission studies, 

The investment in the seaway which must be repaid includes not only the $374 
million to be spent by the United rtates, but also the amount which will be con- 
tributed by Canada. The total cost of remaining work necessary on the water- 
way is approximately $433 million, for the two countires. 

To repay this investment over a 50-vear period, and to cover all other costs, 
including interest at 2's percent during construction, interest at 2's percent during 
amortization, and all operating. maintenance, and repair expenses, the Army 
engineers estimate that toll revenues of $20,360,000 annually will be needed. 

Minimum estimates of traffic on the seaway indicate that a movement of 45 
to 50 million tons of iron ore, coal, grain, petroleum, wood pulp, and miscellaneous 
general cargo can be expected. Toll revenues from such traffic should amount to 
between $25 and $27 million, more than sufficient to cover the $20.4 million annual 
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charge. Iron-ore traffic alone will provide sufficient revenues to pay over half 
of the annual charge. 

The Department of Commerce estimates 57 to 84 million tons of traflic available 
for the seaway, with toll revenues from $36 to $48 million a year. These Com- 
merce Department studies prove there will be ample traffic for the seaway. 

However, the practical capacity of the locks on the waterway will limit traffic 
to around 45 to 50 million tons a year until larger, more economical vessels re- 
place smaller boats now in operation. As average loading per vessel increases, 
the practical capacity of the seaway will be raised correspondingly. With 
average loadings of 10,500 tons, the practical capacity of the seaway will be 
60,600,000 tons annually. A 10,500-ton average loading per vessel is a reasonable 
prediction for the not-too-distant future, since new ore boats to carry Labrador 
ore will load in excess of 20,000 tons per vessel. Hence, with the availability of 
traffic as indicated by the Commerce Department studies, there is no doubt that 
the seaway will be fully utilized and there will be enough revenue to pay all 
expenses, interest, and retire the original investment. 

As to the likelihood of the project’s achieving self-liquidation, Charles Wilson 
stated on February 21, 1951, before the House Public Works Committee: ‘This 
project is good enough that, with the tolls and if the power was sold at a reasonable 
price both in Canada and the United States, it could pay out. And I would not 
mind trying it. That is how good I think it is.”’ 

Moreover, if the St. Lawrence project is not undertaken, and the necessary 
alternate power and transportation facilities are provided, it’s a good bet that the 
taxpayers will pay for them in a relatively short period, through accelerated 
amortization of capital costs allowed for tax purposes in the case of defense plants. 

The St. Lawrence project will affect the taxpayers less because (a) it will cost 
less, (b) it will be self-liquidating through toll charges and power revenues, 
and (c) the taxpayer will pay for alternate facilities through accelerated tax 
depreciation. 

Higher steel prices 

It is likely that Government spending will be increased rather than reduced 
if the St. Lawrence project is not constructed. 

Steel produced in the Great Lakes region will eventually cost several dollars a 
ton more. On March 2, 1951, Normal W. Foy, of Republic Steel Corp., indicated 
this direct relationship of the seaway to the cost of producing steel. Mr. Foy 
said: “If we have to bring Labrador ore down to our blast furnaces by a more 
expensive route we will do it, to the extent it is feasible, because the country is 
demanding steel. But we are concerned about costs and feasibility, as all of us 
should be, in these critical and inflationary times. Higher ore costs and resulting 
higher steel costs would utilimately be reflected in higher costs for industry and 
consumers alike.”’ 

The Government will be using and paying for much of this higher-priced steel 
for defense mobilization, 

Railroads will use this higher-priced steel for maintaining and expanding their 
facilities and, in turn, will pass on the higher costs to the Government and to 
other shippers. 

Grain shipments more erpensive 

Vast quantities of grain and other agricultural products will have to be exported 
to our allies in Europe. If the seaway is not built, the Government will have to 
pay from 5 to 10 cents a bushel more for transporting agricultural products from 
our midwestern farms. 

Without the St. Lawrence project, Government subsidies to pay for the high 
cost of power used to produce aluminum may well be necessary. The classic 
example of this is the existing 6-cents-a-pound premium that the United States 
is paying Alcoa for producing aluminum at its recently reactivated aluminum 
plant at Massena, N. Y. This subsidy is to compensate for the high cost of the 
power which has to be used to supply the plant. It is ironie that Massena is the 
proposed site for the St. Lawrence power development. The St. Lawrence 
development will provide 13 billion kilowatt-hours annually of the cheapest 
possible power because of the extraordinary year-around flow of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Increased s)ip-building costs 

The experience in World War II with the Great Lakes shipyards will no doubt 
be repeated if the St. Lawrence project is again blocked. Ships will be partially 
constructed in the Great Lakes near the large steel and fabricating centers, and 
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then floated by means of pontoons down the Mississippi to tidewater ports, where 
the superstructure will be added. Many thousands of tons of steel necessary to 
complete the job will have to be transported long distances by rail or barge; and 
the country will be forced to pay for this uneconomical method of shipbuilding. 

Or, new shipbuilding yards may have to be constructed on the exposed coast 
lines, as they were during the last war. This would involve not only the building 
of the shipyards and the transporting of vast quantities of materials from their 
inland sources, but would also necessitate the expansion of the supporting activ- 
ities—schools, housing developments, and the like—all of which must be paid for 
by the Government. 

The conclusion must be reached that the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project will have a lesser effect upon the taxpayer than will 
the construction of alternate facilities, which will be required if the project is not 
undertaken. 

Summary 

By way of summary, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is a necessary 
defense project. We cannot afford not to construct it, since alternate facilities 
to provide equivalent power and transportation will be far more costly in terms 
of manpower, critical materials, and dollars. 


STATEMENT OF CC, F. TrowBrRiIpGE 


I am C. F. Trowbridge, assistant to the vice president—operation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. I am also a taxpaying citizen of this country and in 
that role would like to make a few observations concerning the St. Lawrence 
seaway prior to discussing the factors that make this project objectionable to 
railroads. 

As a taxpayer, I know that if the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is 
approved by action of the Congress and the necessary funds authorized, I am 
going to be subject to heavier taxes to cover the cost of construction. 

Therefore, I ask, ‘Is this thing essential?”’ 

Proponents say it is. But I well remember decades ago that we would have 
to build a seaway to provide markets for the wheat grown in the central part of 
our country. The farmer faced privation, if not extinction, without the benefit 
of a seaway. In the vears from 1921 to 1925 we exported an average of 160 
million bushels of grain annually. Ten years later, in 1931, this had dropped to 
80 million bushels, and in 1936 we exported less than 2 million bushels. It took 
a war in Europe to build this movement temporarily to an averge of about 50 
million bushels, including flour. The reason for that decline in wheat exports is 
that other nations learned to grow wheat and harvest it by something approaching 
United States mass production methods. The export wheat market simply 
vanished and if we had been foolish enough to build a seaway for that principal 
purpose, it would have become a white elephant on the taxpayers’ hands. 

We were also told decades ago that a seaway must be built to provide an outlet 
for the vast automobile and machinery industries that dot the shores of the 
Great Lakes, but still we note no malnutrition among automobile workers. 

We were told that a seaway should be built to provide added transportation 
in World War II. Yet no deficiencies developed in our then existing rail trans- 
portation services, 

Thus, history shows repeated efforts by well-intentioned but ill-advised people 
to create for various reasons a seaway for which there was no justification. 

Once more proponents say we must build a seaway. Now the spotlight is 
turned on the iron ores of Ungava Valley in Labrador and Quebec. I am sure 
that other witnesses will touch upon the economics of a seaway carrying various 
quantities of this ore so I will not dwell upon that phase of the project. But as 
a transportation man I would like to show that a seaway will not be needed for 
movement of the new Canadian ore. 

Whatever may be the issue, it is almost axiomatic to note that the honest 
objective of businessmen and legislators must be so to conduct our economy as to 
produce the most goods and services at the lowest possible cost. Here we have a 
problem of getting the ore we are to import to our blast furnaces. By what means 
and over what routes will the movement to import ores add the least possible 
burden and, consequently, the least cost? 

First, we should look at the Venezuelan ores—richer, closer, and in greater 
reserve than the deposits in Labrador-Quebee. There is simply no question as to 
the route of the South American ores. They will be coming into Mobile, Balti- 
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more, and Philadelphia by large oceangoing ore boats. For this movement 
immense piers are being or have been constructed. 

Venezuelan ore will not use the seaway, if built, for two conclusive reasons. 
Boats in this service will vary from 27,000 to 40,000 tons, and their loaded drafts 
will not be under 34 feet in fresh water, which depth is substantially in excess of 
any that can be anticipated in the seaway. The second reason is that even if 
boats shallow enough to use the seaway were built for the Venezuelan ore, the 
excess round-trip mileage to Cleveland versus Baltimore or Philadelphia is 3,200 
miles, which would make the seaway route prohibitively expensive. Oceangoing 
boats with fresh water drafts not in excess of 25 feet could not carry more than 
13,000 tons of ore and that would bring the excess cost of negotiating the seawav 
route to Pittsburgh substantially greate than via Baltimore -or Philadelphia. 
Consequently, Venezuelan ore will enter this country via Gulf or Atlantic ports, 
and it follows that the railroads must make provision for these boats by building 
new piers, unloaders, and supporting tracks and yards. j 

The same facilities that must be provided for South American ore will be avail- 
able and have ample capacity to unload and transship ore from Labrador and 
Quebee without further capital investment. . 

The deep sea route from Seven Islands, the Gulf of St. Lawrence terminus of 
the Labrador ore railroad, to Philadelphia is 1,400 miles. From this same terminus 
at Seven Islands to Cleveland the St. Lawrence waterway route is 1,054 miles. 
While the St. Lawrence route is a little shorter in miles, it is considerably longer 
in hours because of the smaller, slower boats, the many locks ito be traversed 
in the waterway and in the Welland Canal, and the slow speed that must be ob- 
served in the twisting channel through hundreds of miles of the St. Lawrence 
River, especially in fog that frequently covers this valley. An analysis of these 
routes, subject of the testimony of others before this committee, demonstrates 
that it will be cheaper to move Labrador ore to that greatest of all consuming 
areas-—the Pittsburgh distriet—via Philadelphia or Baltimore than via the 
seaway, assuming a 50-cent per ton toll. 

Now I have shown that in preparing to handle Venezuelan ore, there will be 
made available ample facilities to take Labrador ore from boats at Philadelphia 
or Baltimore and transfer it to cars at those points. The same is true of cars to 
carry the ore inland. Even in these days of temporary car shortages there would 
be no lack of cars to move ore inland. The Pennsylvania Railroad has on its lines 
from 1,100 to 1,800 hopper cars made empty daily in the Baltimore-Philadelphia- 
New York area. The majority of these cars brought bituminous coal to the sea- 
coast and for lack of available loads are perforce returned empty to western 
Pennsylvania terminals whence they are distributed to the coal mines. The 
ultimate in railroad efficieney is, of course, a load for every car in both directions. 
If we obtain a heavy ore movement through the ports of Philadelphia or Balti- 
more, many or most of these ears will achieve that maximum utilization as they 
will be loaded with ore for consumption in steel mills located in the same general 
area as the coal mines. 

What is true of the Pennsylvania Railroad in this respect is also substantially 
true of such railroads as the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, and the 
Western Maryland, which serve the bituminous coal area and have a heavy move- 
ment of coal to the Atlantic seaboard. These hopper cars that participate in 
such movements almost invariably return empty. By putting a return load of ore 
in these ears, the railroad plant and its operating manpower will be much more 
fully utilized than is now possible. This must inevitably react to the economic 
advantage of the public at large for everyone uses our railroad system direetly or 
indirectly, and the more efficiently railroad operations are conducted, the lower is 
the ultimate cost to the consumer. If a St. Lawrence seaway is built and if the 
Labrador iron ore moves through it, we will not only be spending a fabulous 
amount of money for facilities not needed, but will at the same time deprive our 
existing transportation systems of an opportunity to balance their west-bound 
tonnages against what has always been in the past a much heavier movement in 
the eastward direction. Not only do cars return empty, but the tonnage is so 
much less westward than eastward that many engines are run “‘light,”’? which 
means without a train attached, in order to have sufficient motive power available 
for the heavy eastward movement. Ore loaded in otherwise empty cars would 
give these engines work to do as they go west. Considering that the railroads are 
in position to handle Labrador ores from the Atlantic coast with no additional 
fixed facilities, no additional engines, and only a small additional car usage, it 
would seem most ill-advised to devote a stupendous volume of material and labor 
to the building of a new transportation channel. 
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There are many reasons why the Pennsylvania Railroad is opposed to the 
seaway. Like others we are opposed to the invasion by Government of fields 
such as power and transportation that belong to private enterprise. We are 
opposed to the practice of subsidizing other forms of transportation and the 
proposed seaway must inevitably fall in that category regardless of the absurd 
claim that it will be self-sustaining. We are opposed to being taxed to help support 
a competitor. This is a thing that strikes with bitterness into the heart of the 
railroad industry. All of these things have been reviewed before predecessor 
committees. But there is another objection to the seaway that would leave a 
bitter taste in the railroad mouth and that is the taking away of business in the 
summer when we can earn a little money and thrusting it upon us in the winter 
when we find it difficult and often impossible to break even financially. Perhaps 
I should explain why it is so much more expensive to run a railroad in winter. 
First of all more power is required to start and move the same train. The steam 
engine loses much more of its energy to the surrounding atmosphere when the 
weather is cold, and less energy is thus available to move the train. In order to 
maintain proper service and schedules either additional engines must be put on 
the same train or the train must be split into smaller units. This adds quickly to 
manpower, fuel, and other elements of cost. Rails break more frequently when 
cold. The condensed water in the steam heat system on passenger trains freeze- 
and to prevent this and to maintain schedules, passenger trains must be shortened. 

More cars are needed to move the same tonnage, not only because they spend 
more time running the same distance, but because the cars stand longer in vards 
where classification and other switching is slowed by snow and cold, and spend 
more time on industry sidings being unloaded. Many cars of coal freeze and 
have to be thawed before they can be unloaded. As a committee vou have a 
lot of statistics imposed upon you and while I don’t want to add to that burden, 
I would like to show you statistically what winter Operations mean to railroads 
Taking the first 3 months of 1950—the winter months of January, February, 
and March—class I railroads handled 503,347,558 tons of freight and on them 
earned a net operating income of $123,779,469, or 25 cents per ton. In the third 
quarter of the same vear—the summer months of July, August, and September 
712,795,169 tons were handled vielding a net Operating income of $332,081,019, 
or 47 cents per ton. Admittedly there are variables in these statistics other than 
the effect of weather, but vou can be sure that was the principal factor. 

Not only would the railroads be confronted with the direct economic effect of 
the seaway taking low cost summer traffic from the railroads and giving it back 
in winter, but this shift would still leave the railroads with a need for maintaining 
all their present facilities for use during the winter. Thus, the railroads would 
be unable to effect the reduction in costs of Ownership of rolling stock and fixed 
facilities that are ordinarily associated with shifts in traffic away from a railroad 

It is the eastern railroads and primarily the trunk lines that are going to lose 
whatever traffic goes to the seaway. I cannot visualize the seaway vessels carrving 
mail, express, parcel post, and commuters. These are the services on wl 
railroads in the East are losing millions. In 1950 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone lost over $48,000,000 in passenger-train Operations which, of course, include 
mail. This loss was calculated by use of applicable Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission formulas. If any traffic of significance is to use the seaway it will probably 
be ore, coal, and other heavy tonnage, slow-moving commodities. This is the 
type of business which the railroads are in position to handle with some degree 
of profit—if the railroads of this Nation are to survive as a self-sustaining element 
of private enterprise, they must be able to earn some net income. As a Nation- 
wide practice we subsidize trucks and then permit them to seleet their traffic. 
Of course, they choose the commodities and movements that will vield a good 
return and frequently this is high-rated traffic taken from the railroads. Now we 
would open the seaway to anyone that wants to use it, not for the common carrier 
service of all commodities and persons, as furnished by the railroads, but for 
selected commodities between selected points. For steamships this means heavy 
cargoes and that is just the kind of traffie the railroad needs in the matter of earn- 
ing a little net income. If it be the national poliev—and it is—to have a strong 
system of solvent railroads, then we must keep them strong and solvent. Giving 
a competing agency of transportation a billion or more dollars to build a right-of- 
way is not an act calculated to keep our railroads in a state of economic stability 
We must stop taking profitable traffic from the railroads by permitting other trans- 
ports to select this business, leaving the money-losing services to be conducted by 
the rail carriers. 


lich our 
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I well remember reading fanciful editorials in Midwest newspapers of another 
decade. Colorful though malodorous Mediterranean tram steamers were to be 
moored to the quays of Chicago. Laces, blown glass, tapestries, olives, and per- 
fumes would be vended by swarthy-faced Latins. Wheat or flour or automobiles 
would go back on these ships. Labor interest, changed economic conditions and 
other factors caused these dreams to evaporate. Proponents of the seaway had 
to find a new theme song. Today it is a chant to ore and national defense. We 
have shown that we don’t need a seaway for ore, but what about national defense? 

Of course, one well-placed bomb delivered by a saboteur or enemy aircraft 
could eliminate the seaway for months or years as an instrument of transportation 
or power generation, The seaway would be a single avenue of transportation. 
It would have no detour. Of course, if the seaway were thus incapacitated the 
railroads would be expected to absorb the load. But remember this would come 
at a time when rail business would already be at a peak because of war-inflated 
traffic and because trucks would be limited in their use by rubber and fuel short- 
ages. It is true, as was demonstrated in World War II when the railroads handled 
90 percent of the intercity freight and 97 percent of the military passenger move- 
ment, that they possess a high degree of flexibility. With employes averaging 
9, percent less hours per day and with 23 percent fewer cars, the railroads nearly 
doubled in World War II the yearly volume of transportation service performed 
in World War 1. Nevertheless, there is a limit to this capacity to serve and that 
limit is measured by the volume of peacetime traffic regularly handled by the 
railroads. Their plant, their cars and their locomotives must be related to the 
job they normally perform. If that is a big job they will require and be able to 
maintain a big plant with cars and engines to match it. Obviously, the bigger the 
facility the greater is the capacity to absorb new requirements. The bigger and 
stronger the railroads are in peacetime, the more certain are they to successfully 
transport the inflated commerce of a war economy. 

Even is the seaway were not attacked by an enemy, it must be remembered that 
an army eats, needs guns, fuel and ammunition in winter fully as much as in sum- 
mer, and in winter the seaway is frozen, and in winter, as always, we are going 
to need reliable railroad transportation in enormous quantities. 

It would be a disservice to national defense to build a seaway; not only a finan- 
cial burden, a military hazard, a consumer of vital materials and manpower, but 
also an insidious contributor the the emasculation of our railroad transportation 
system. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. Ketiy, Vice Prersipent, ASsSocIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


My name is Walter J. Kelly, Iam vice president, traffic, Association of American 
Railroads. I am testifying for the railroads members of that association. 

With the exception of the 14 years I have been in Washington, all of my railroad 
experience, slightly less than 50 vears, has been in the Great Lakes area. 

For 12 years—1907 to 1919—I was in the general freight department of the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad at Grand Rapids, Mich. That railroad 
served two lake ports—Muskegon and Traverse City. With other railroads, it 
operated car ferries at Mackinaw City and Northport, Mich. 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930's for the eastern railroads I made several 
investigations of water movements on the Great Lakes of such commodities as 
woodpulp, newsprint paper, packing house products, plumbing goods, crude 
petroleum, and grain. 

I have visited and am familiar with the facilities available in every major port 
on the Great Lakes in the United States and Canada except Duluth-Superior. 

In August and September 1950 I made an on-the-ground investigation of dock 
and other facilities available in Montreal Harbor, on both sides of the St. Lawrence 
River as far east as Sorel and Three Rivers, along the St. Lawrence canals as 
far west as Prescott, also on the Welland Canal between Port Colborne and Port 
Weller. 

The proponents of an additional channel in the St. Lawrence on the south side 
of the river contend that the project can be made self-liquidating by the imposition 
of reasonable tolls upon the traffic which will use the new channel. As Secretary 
Sawyer put it: “‘The demand for transportation will be ample, under a reasonable 
schedule of tolls, to pay off the investment.”’ It is to this self-liquidation feature 
of the proposal that I shall now address myself. 

There is no reasonable possibility that the project now under consideration 
could be made self-liquidating by the imposition of tolls upon traffic handled 
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through the proposed new navigation channel. This is especially true in the 
light of the plan which contemplates continued operation and maintenance of 
the present St. Lawrence canals on a toll-free basis. 

The plan under consideration, and advocated here, contemplates that traffic 
handled on the existing St. Lawrence canals will continue, as heretofore, to be 
toll-free and that tolls will be made applicable only to traffic utilizing the new 
channel, excluding the 14-foot canals already in existence on the Canadian side 
The two canal systems would, of course, parallel each other but on opposite 
sides of the river. 

It is unreasonable to assume that all or even a major part of the present St. 
Lawrence traffic could or would be won over from the existing toll-free canals to 
the proposed new channel where it would be subject to tolls. Yet just such an 
assumption—without any apparent study to support it—appears to have been 
made by the proponents of the plan. 

A very substantial tonnage has moved for vears on the existing canals. The 
greatest utilization so far was in 1950, when 9,969,271 tons of freight were handled, 
principally in commodities which constitute the bulk of the traffic (except for ore) 
forecast for movement through the proposed new channel. 

It is the position of the proponents of the plan—and, again I say, without any 
apparent study to support that position—that this tonnage would in large part 
shift to the new channels and pay tolls, and would there by augmented by many 
additional millions of tons until a total of 57 to 84 millions of tons of toll-paying 
traffic are being handled each vear; this through a 27-foot channel available only 
for about 7 months of full operation a vear. 

Even the Panama Canal, 40 feet deep as against 27, a great international high- 
way joining two great oceans, and open the year round, handled in 1950 only 
28,872,293 million tons of toll-paying traffic. 

To account for the predicted shift of the present tonnage from the existing toll- 
free canals to the new channel, the proponents assume that the use of larger vessels, 
made possible by the greater depth of the proposed channel, would so reduce trans- 
portation costs as to offset the tolls and hence cause the shift. This does not neces- 
sarily follow. There are other factors to be taken into consideration. 

An excellent case can be made for the smaller vessels, especially in the trans- 
portation of general cargo. Success of operation in the transportation of general 
cargo demands frequent service. Larger ships operating less frequently would in 
all probability attract less, rather than more, general cargo. 

The general assumption that the use of vessels of larger capacity results in a 
lower per-ton transportation cost is not always true in the case of general cargo. 
The problem—not an easy one—is to obtain sufficient tonnage to utilize econom- 
ically and efficiently the greater capacity of larger ships, and at the same time 
maintain reasonably frequent scheduled operations. 

General cargo does not by any means represent the only traffic for which small 
vessels are in demand and will continue to be in demand, whether or not a new and 
deeper channel is constructed. Smaller vessels in substantial numbers are for 
certain types of traffic found to be more economical or, for other reasons, more 
desirabie, than larger vessels. The saving in freight costs on newsprint paper, for 
example, which might result from movement in larger ships would be more than 
offset by warehousing and storage charges. 

Also there are a number of ports in the Great Lakes where only smaller vessels 
‘an operate. Furthermore, much of the pulpwood carried on the Great Lakes 
comes from places where only small vessels can load. 

The point is that it cannot be assumed blindly that all, or even most, of the pres- 
ent waterway tonnage would be transported in larger vessels; and where this 
tonnage would continue to move in smaller vessels, sueh vessels would naturally 
continue to make their way through the existing toll-free canals. Obviously such 
traffic, and there is a substantial volume of it, would not contribute toward liquida- 
tion of the cost of the proposed channel. 

The Department of Commerce estimates that from 57 to 84 millions of tons of 
traffic would be handled each year through the new channel, and that the annual 
revenue from tolls would be from $36.5 million to $49 million. But, as will be 
seen, the traffic estimates of the Department of Commerce will not stand up 
under careful scrutiny. 

Much of this traffie would be diverted from other transportation systems to the 
St. Lawrence, it is said, because of the inherent advantage which the St. Lawrence 
would have once a 27-foot channel is completed. 

The proponents proceed on the assumption that construction of a 27-foot 
channel would open the St. Lawrence to oceangoing ships which, because of their 
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economy of operation, even taking into account the tolls to be charged, would 
succeed in attracting the estimated tonnage. 

The fact is that the proposed channel would not accommodate a great many 
oceangoing vessels: and this is particularly true of the United States merchant 
fleet. This realization seems to have come, tardily perhaps, to the proponents 
of the plan. 

It used to be argued that the 27-foot channel would permit oceangoing ships 
to proceed all the way to Great Lakes ports without transshipment, and that 
it was the elimination of transshipment which would so improve the competitive 
position of water carriers as to siphon away from other carriers the large volume 
of tonnage necessary to produce the estimated revenue from tolls. 

Now, however, we are told that virtually all traffie in bulk commodities, such 
as ore, grain, and petroleum will be transshipped between lake freighters and 
ocean carriers at Montreal or other lower St. Lawrence ports, and that ‘“‘the 
limitation of the 27-foot channel will reduce to a certain extent the carrying 
capacity of the largest general cargo vessels utilizing the waterway” (81-13, p. 93). 
At the current hearings Secretary Sawyer said that most of the vessels that would 
use the proposed channel would be lake earriers (Tr. p. 32). 

The truth of the matter is this: Depth clearance of from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
is required. For a 27-foot channel, this means that the maximum ship draft 
would be 24 feet 6inehes. As of June 30, 1950, out of a total of 3,425 oceangoing 
vessels in the United States merchant fleet, only 326, or 9.5 percent, had a draft 
of 25 feet or less. Of a total of 12,959 oceangoing merchant vessels of foreign 
registry, 41 percent were of 25-foot draft or less. 

This is a striking change from the figures for 19380, when over 60 percent of all 
oceangoing vessels, United States and foreign flag alike, were of a draft of 25 
fect and under. The figures are those of the Maritime Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Little or no consideration has been accorded this trend to 
larger, decper-draft vessels. 

The arguments of the proponents of the St. Lawrence have not kept pace with 
the times, and they restate the advantages which it was assumed would accrue 
from Great Lakes passage of oceangoing freighters, but without apparent recogni- 
tion, at least in terms of estimated traffic, of the inadequacy of the 27-foot channel 
for present-day ships. 

About the most that can be said for the proposed project, as to bulk cargo at 
least, is that under today’s conditions the new channel would extend the Great 
Lakes to Montreal. It would not bring the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes. 

In addition to the navigation barrier which would be created for oceangoing 


ships by the 27-foot channel, there must also be borne in mind the depth of water 
re from 12 


nd available piers at Great Lakes ports. The controlling de uv 
feet at Lorain, Ohio; 20 feet at Buffalo, N. Y.; 21 feet at htabula, Cleveland, 
and Sandusky, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis.; to 25 feet at Detroit, 
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Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. The map accompanying the Corps of Engineers’ report 
lake series No. 9, revised 1949) shows that at Duluth-Superior the harbor basin 
is 25 feet deep and connecting channels range from 21 feet to 25 feet deep. 
average controlling depths of water in connecting channels (up-bound) are 
fect on the St. Marvs River which connects Lake Huron and Lake Superior, an 
21 feet on the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers which connect Lake Huron and Lake 
Kirie (report, March 2, 1949, by Senator Wiley (committee print, Sist Cong. Ist 
sess), p. 75). Down-bound the average controlling depths are 22 feet 11 inches 
St. Marys) and 20 feet 2 inches (Detroit-St. Clair 

It is questionable whether additional pier facilities could be provided for ocean 
vessels of the deep-draft type. At some of the ports—Chicago and Cleveland, 
for example—the connecting rivers on which most of the existing piers are located 
traverse congested areas and large vessels cannot move very far inland because of 
limited clearances and because of bridge restrictions. 

Most piers are privately owned. Construction of additional commercial piers 
on the lake front would, in many instances, be prohibited by State law or munic- 
ipal regulation, the lake-front areas being now largely reserved for residential or 
recreational purposes. 

It is in the field of general eargo that the Department of Commerce now finds 
principal support for its contention that construction of the proposed new channel 
would open the Great Lakes to oceangoing ships and thus bring through the 
St. Lawrence great quantities of additional toll-paying freight. This contention 
overlooks the fact that there already exists a direct general cargo service between 
the Great Lakes and Europe. This service, after a wartime lapse, was resumed 
with the opening of navigation in 1949 and was continued and expanded in 1950. 
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Fjell Line ships operate between lake ports and European and Scandinavian 
ports; Swedish-American Line ships operate to and from Scandinavian and Baltic 
ports, also to Central America; Oranje Line ships operate between the Great Lakes 
and Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam; Swedish-Chicago Line has service to 
and from Seandinavian ports. It is my understanding that Dutch, Swedish, 
and Norwegian ships, from European ports to United States Great Lakes ports, 
are permitted to take on cargo at Montreal or other Canadian points for United 
States destinations. 

The ships of all of these lines can and do use the existing canals, and presumably 
would continue to do so—toll-free—even if the deep-water channel were to be built. 
Oranje Line vessels, for example, are especially designed and built for operation 
on the existing canals. They are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide, and have a maximum 
draft somewhat less than 14 feet. 

Also there is now regular general cargo service between the port of Montreal 
and Canadian ports on the Great Lakes, provided by the Canada Steamship 
Lines in vessels that can negotiate the existing St. Lawrence canals. The docks, 
warehouses, and loading facilities of the Canada Steamship Lines at Montreal are 
modern and efficient. Export and import cargoes are transshipped to and from 
ocean carriers there in an easy and economical operation. The general cargo 
handled so satisfactorily in these various services includes commodities of the 
kind that the Department of Commerce has relied upon in its estimate he 
traffic which would move through the proposed new channel. 

In view of the through service already available in small oceangoing ships, 
and of the Canada Steamship Lines transshipment service by canaler beyond 
Montreal, it seems probable that even though a 27-foot channel should be con- 
structed, larger oceangoing vessels carrying general cargo would continue to 
transfer such cargo at Montreal and thus avoid the delay, expense, and risk 
incident to their passage all the way through to Great Lakes ports. 

The conclusion is inescapable that there is no basis upon which it may reason- 
ably be assumed that construction of the proposed new channel would result in a 
shift of any substantial part of the 10 million tons of traffic presently using the 
existing 14-foot canals. 

What of the balance of the estimated 57 to 84 million tons? The Department 
of Commerce has apparently relief largely upon what it assumes to be the total 
potential traffic. 

In 1941 the Department of Commerce published a seven-volume study entitled 
“The St. Lawrence Survey,” the traffic volume of which was 342 pages in length 
and dealt carefully and in detail with 17 selected commodities, but mot since 194] 
has the Department came forward with a detailed study of the freight movement 
which could actually and reasonably be expected to flow through the toll channel, 
nor has any other proponent of the project done so. 

That survey concluded that the potential annual traffic in thos 17 selected 
commodities would be from 4.6 to 4.8 million tons, and that the addition of 
not selected for study would increase the vield to 7 million tons. 
not been abandoned by the Department of Commerce. Instead of 7 million 
tons, we are now told that the St. Lawrence channe! is to handle 57 to S84 million 
tons. 

The estimates now relief upon are in terms of potential traffic: and the potential 
traffic, by the very nature of things, includes much tonnage which may or may 
not materialize at all, and, if it materializes, may or may not adopt the deep- 
channel-route. Recognition must be given to the probable retention of great 
volumes of traffic by existing means of transportation. 

Of the estimated annua! tonnage of from 57 to 84 million tons, 46.5 to 
million tons is to consist of iron ore, grain, bituminous coal, and petroleum; 11.3 
million tons is to consist of general cargo; and 25.5 to 42 million dead-weight 
tons is assigned to ballast shipping. Let us examine these estimates, commodity 
by commodity. 

First, however, I should like to sav a word about the 3.8 to 6.3 million dollars 
in tolls to come from ballast shipping. The committee should understand that 
this revenue is supposed to come from empty ships, that is, ships that do not carry 
cargo except for ballast. 
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IRON ORE 


As shown by the table inserted on page 15 of the transcript of February 20, the 
Secretary of Commerce estimated for the proposed waterway potential traffic in 
iron ore of from 30 to 3714 million tons, vielding estimated tolls revenue of from 


815,000,000 to 818,750,000. 
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The Secretary stated (Tr., p. 16) that he was omitting detailed explanation of 
the traffic estimates since it was already in the record of last year’s hearings. It 
is, therefore, necessary to turn to the hearings on House Joint Resolution 271 to 
examine the basis for his estimate of iron-ore traffic. 

As a part of his explanation of the estimated traffic in iron ore, the Secretary 
inserted in that record a study by Mr. Paul M. Zeis. An examination of this 
study discloses the precise method employed in making the estimate. The pre- 
cise method is explained at pages 36-37 of the printed hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 271 (81-13). The method employed was as follows: 

The maximum number of vessel passages which could be locked through the 
Welland Canal in a season of operation was estimated, and then the conclusion 
was reached that in view of other types of traffic that would utilize the waterway, 
the maximum number of freighters carrying ore that could be expected to use the 
Welland Canal was ‘‘probably in the neighborhood of 2,000 and almost certainly 
not in excess of 2,500.” 

Next, it Was assumed that the capacity of each such vessel would be 15,000 tons, 
and then by multiplying this figure by 2,000 to 2,500 vessel passages the estimate 
of 30 to 3714 million tons of ore was arrived at. 

At the present hearings Mr. Zeis stated that this estimate was a “judgment 
figure based upon the assumed market for iron ore in the Great Lakes region” 
(Tr., p. 28). 

In other words, since the steel mills located in the Great Lakes region have ore 
requirements which exceed the 30- to 37!4-million-ton estimate, and since the 
Department of Commerce was willing to assume that a sufficient part of the 
capacity of the Welland Canal could be assigned to vessels handling ore, the 
Secretary apparently thought no further evidence was necessary to support such 
an estimate of ore traffic. 

I believe it is readily apparent that an estimate made in such a way could hardly 
be considered a realistic estimate, and certainly would not constitute a reliable 
basis for such an enormous investment as is involved here. 

One of the basic assumptions on which this estimate depends is that there would 
be an insufficient supply of ore from the Lake Superior region to meet the require- 
ments of the steel mills in the Great Lakes region. 

Apparently that was one of the assumptions made by Mr. Sawyer and one upon 
which he relied. For example, on page 22 of the transcript of February 20, he 
said: 

““Yes, but there is no doubt, regardless of all arguments, that there is a very 
rapid depletion of our iron-ore reserves of high-grade iron ore; and that will 
probably be fairly close to completion by the end of 10 yvears.”’ 

I believe this basic assumption is erroneous. Even the Secretary of the Interior 
in his prepared statement said that the Mesabi Range would provide a substan- 
tial part of our national iron ore requirements for a long time to come (Tr., p. 217). 

The Secretary of Commerce recognized that a part of the supply for the steel 
mills in the Great Lakes region might be met through the beneficiation of taconite, 
but he discounted this as a source of supply. 

While he did not give any figures, he said ‘‘the supply of magnetic taconite is 
limited’ (S1-13, p. 14). Reliable figures which have already been placed in the 
record indicate that the Secretary was laboring under a misapprehension in this 
respect. He also stated that ‘‘conversion of taconite is still in the experimental 
stage’ (81-13, p. 14). 

In addition to what has already been said by others about the rapid develop- 
ment which is presently under way for the use of taconite, I should like to give the 
committee the benefit of certain information which | have gathered on this subject. 

On September 19, 1950, it was stated in the Chicago Tribune that it had been 
announced jointly by Republic Steel Corp. and Armco Steel Corp. (both interested 
in the Labrador field) that they had purchased equally all stock of the Reserve 
Mining Co. (operated by Oglebay-Norton & Co.) of St. Louis County, Minn., 
which controls a large deposit of magnetic taconite iron ore at the eastern end of 
the Mesabi Range. 

It was stated also that the mining company probably will build a plant to 
process the taconite ore at Kast Beaver Bay, 26 miles northeast of Two Harbors, 
Minn., on the north shore of Lake Superior and that this plant ‘will provide the 
two steel companies with a major part of their ore requirements for years to come.’’ 

On December 5, 1950, a further announcement was made in the Chicago 
Tribune of plans of Reserve Mining Co. for construction of a pilot plant to produce 
taconite pellets at Babbitt, Minn. In this announcement it was said that the 
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production of the Beaver Bay plant would approximate annually 2,500,000 tons of 
ore pellets. 

I have verified these statements (in the Chicago Tribune) through sources I 
consider reliable, and I am informed by the same sources that National Steel 
Co., in which M. A. Hanna Co. has a substantial stock interest, has more recently 
acquired a portion of the stock of Armco in this enterprise and thus has an interest 
in Reserve Mining Co. 

The Erie Mining Co. (operated by Pickands-Mather Co.), contemplates the 
construction of an additional taconite processing plant at Aurora, Minn., a short 
distance from their full-scale pilot plant at that point, which has already produced 
several thousand tons of taconite pellets. 

The Erie Mining Co. is owned by Bethlehem Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
and Pickands-Mather. Of these owners, only Youngstown Sheet & Tube has 
acquired an interest in the Labrador operations. 

In other words, I should say in estimating the possible market which would be 
available for Labrador ore the Secretary of Commerce has understated the part 
which taconite will play in filling future needs, just as he underestimated the 
reserves of high-grade ore still remaining in the Lake Superior region. 

Apparently the Secretary also understated the possibilities of the Steep Rock 
field, and as has already been shown in this record, this field has large reserves 
and there are definite prospects for the production of greatly increased quantities 
of ore from this source. 

In short, the basic premise of the Secretary of Commerce that the market for 
Labrador ore would to all intents and purposes be unlimited is almost wholly 
without foundation. 

I understood Mr. Sawyer’s assumptions with respect to Labrador ore to go so 
far as to include reliance upon this source not only by the five steel companies 
that are developing this field but also by other steel companies as well. 

Such an assumption does not take into consideration what other companies 
have been doing to assure themselves of an adequate supply of ore for the future. 
It is unlikely that any steel companies other than the five interested in the 
Labrador ore would use ore from Labrador except insofar as some of the other 
companies might purchase a part of the ore which would go to the Hanna Co., 
which is in the ore business and not the steel business. , 

As a matter of fact, it is perfectly clear that not even the five steel companies 
interested in the Labrador field expect to get more than a part of their iron-ore 
requirements from that source. This appears very clearly in the following 
statement taken from the 1949 annual report of Republic Steel Corp.: 

“Republic realized the necessity of supplementing its ore supplies in the Upper 
Lakes and the South with additional reserves. In the late 1930's Republic 
acquired two productive properties in northern New York and in 1945 ore reserves 
in Mexico near Vera Cruz. 

“In 1949 Republic secured a large interest in an iron-ore property in Liberia 
where millions of tons of 68-percent ore are readily available. First shipment 
will be in 1952 following completion of a railroad to Monrovia, Liberia's seaport. 

“The Iron Ore Co. of Canada, in which Republic is participating, will develop 
the tremendous Labrador deposits where more than 350,000,000 tons of ore have 
already been discovered. The St. Lawrence ship canal is desirable for the most 
efficient use of these deposits. 

“Finally, Republic has an interest in the development of the immense taconite 
reserves in Minnesota. 

‘‘Republic is assuring its iron-ores supply for the future.”’ 

Note the word ‘desirable’ instead of ‘“‘necessary’’ in the references to use of 
the St. Lawrence canals for the Labrador deposits. 

This is further demonstrated by the following from the Bulletin, published by 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., March 1951 Chicago edition: 

“Development work on new ore sources in Venezuela, Labrador, Liberia, and 
in our own Adirondacks is being rushed to completion. Processes for making 
usable our enormous supplies of low-grade taconite ores, proved in the labratory 
and in pilot plants, are now nearing the commercial stage.”’ 

There is another consideration with respect to the quantity of ore from Labrador 
to be included as a part of the estimate of traffic over the proposed waterway 
which should have been given considerable weight. That is the question of how 
much ore is likely to be produced in Labrador. 

At the hearing on March 5, 1951 (Tr., pp. 11, 108, 109), Mr. Humphrey said 
that the plans and financing of those interested in developing the Labrador- 
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Quebee fields (for convenience referred to as Labrador), contemplate production 
of 5,000,000 tons by 1955 to be increased to 10,000,000 tons by 1957 or 1958 
(Tr., pp. 8, 107), and that this quantity of ore can be carried over existing trans- 
portation routes and marketed at competitive prices in the Great Lakes area by 
shipping approximately 5,000,000 tons (without tolls) on the existing St. Law- 
rence canals, approximately 3,000,000 tons by rail from Montreal to Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown areas and from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons by ocean to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia (Tr., pp. 12, 108). 

Mr. Humphrey also said (transcript, p. 11) that this quantity would be entirely 
adequate to amortize the investment of $200 million which was being made to 
develop the Labrador field. 

Whenever he spoke of a production above that amount it was on the basis merely 
of the possibilities of production in Labrador, and the probabilities of any such 
additional production of ore were related to the occurrence of some emergency. 

In other words, any estimate of a production of more than 10,000,000 tons in 
Labrador is in the realm of pure speculation. This would seem to be a wholly 
unreliable basis for an estimate of traffic to be used to produce revenues to pay off 
an investment, 

A realistic estimate of the traffic in Labrador ore for the proposed channel would, 
of course, have to take into consideration and be dependent upon the consideration 
of where that ore would be marketed. 

The Secretary of Commerce apparently has assumed that all of the ore produced 
in Labrador would move via the proposed additional channel in the St. Lawrence. 
There seems to be no foundation for this assumption. 

The principal argument for the new channel, as I understand it, is that it would 
be cheaper to handle ore in lake carriers on a 27-foot channel than to handle it in 
canalers of the type that carry coal arid grain to Montreal and pulpwood from 
east of Montreal to lake ports on the present canals. 

When questioned by Mr. Pickett as to the transportation cost per ton of ore 
carried on the new channel using some arbitrary figure as to toll charges, Mr. 
Humphrey said (transcript, p. 125): 

“All you can do is to guess at your competitive figures, and I have told you 
gentlemen that my best guess of those competitive figures, as we see them now, 
based on what we now know, would be somewhere from 35 to 50 cents a ton.” 

I understand by ‘those competitive figures’? Mr. Humphrey meant the water 
cost to Philadelphia or Baltimore, the cost of transfer at the port, and the rail 
rates from those ports to the inland furnaces. Mr. Humphrey previously had said 
(transcript, p. 117) that both ex-lake and ex-ocean ore might carry about the same 
total transportation cost at furnaces in the Pittsburgh district. 

Effective October 9, 1950, on request of the steel companies, the railroads 
published revised rates from Baltimore and Philadelphia to the inland furnaces, 
as far west as Youngstown, Cleveland, Detroit, Ashland, and Middletown. 

It is not clear whether, in arriving at the estimated savings of from 35 to 50 cents 
a ton, Mr. Humphrey took into consideration these revised rail rates, nor as it 
clear as to the amount or destination of tonnage to which these estimated savings 
would apply. 

Kven so Mr. Humphrey's answer was not responsive to Mr. Pickett’s inquiry 
as I understand it. The question that needs an answer is what would be the cost 
per gross ton of ore carried if ore carriers of the lake type should move empty to 
Seven Islands for a return ioad of ore, compared with sending ore to Montreal in 
an ocean vessel and there transferring it to canalers for movement to Lake Erie 
ports. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Pickett, Mr. Humphrey said that 50 cents a ton 
is about as high as a toll could reasonably go and let the Labrador ore come in by 
water through Lake Erie ports competitively with existing transportation (trans- 
script, pp. 125, 126). 

But, in answer to a question by Mr. Fallon, Mr. Humphrey said that, if the 
tolls were set so high that the service via the St. Lawrence canals would not be 
competitive with the service on other routes (ocean-rail via Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia or all-rail from Montreal), the ore would move over the cheaper route; 
also that, if the toll is so high that it cannot be absorbed and stili meet competition, 
the water route to Lake Erie ports would be abandoned in favor of the ocean-rail 
route or the all-rail route from Montreal (transcript, pp. 21, 22, 23). 

On May 1, 1950, Mr. Humphrey said (81-13, p. 255) that ‘‘On the present basis 
of freight rates as they now stand 50 cents would be a competitive rate, and we 
would move through the St. Lawrence and not around by the ocean.”’ 
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From what has been said about the possibility of a toll of 50 cents per gross ton 
and an estimated saving of from 30 to 35 cents per gross ton, it appears clear that 
the amount of ore that would move on the proposed channel and the revenue from 
tolls would depend almost entirely upon what rates the railroads might make from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Montreal to the inland furnaces (transcript, pp. 22, 
109). 

The railroads already have published rates to apply on Liberian and South 
American ore which is commencing this vear to move in considerable volume to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. The rates so published would be available for 
Labrador ore when that field comes into production in 1935 (transcript, p. 120). 

Additional facilities have been provided and will be in operation in May of this 
year at Baltimore (Curtis Bay) by the railroads in anticipation of a substantial 
movement of South American and Liberian ore. Railroad facilities at Philadel- 
phia also will be expanded. 

There is the distinct possibility that even with the proposed new channel it 
would be cheaper to handle a portion of the Labrador ore via the present 14-foot 
canals if we take into consideration the fact that there would be no tolls on ore 
moving in this manner and that the ore could be moved as far as Montreal cheaper 
by the use of larger vessels than the lake-carrier type that could move through 
the proposed new 27-foot channel. 

These conclusions are further strengthened by Mr. Humphrey's frank statement 
that he would use the proposed channel only in the event that it proved to be 
cheaper than any other route. In other words, Mr. Humphrey has made it 
entirely clear that iron ore from Labrador cannot be taken for granted as guaran- 
teed traffic for the proposed channel. 

As previously mentioned, the production in Labrador of a quantity of ore in 
excess of 10,000,000 tons was predicated primarily upon the existence of a dire 
emergency, and certainly it would not be reasonable to assume the continuation 
of the existence of any such state of emergency for the period that would be 
required to liquidate the investment in the proposed waterway. 

Once vou get beyond the consideration of ore from Labrador, there seems very 
little prospect indeed of a substantial movement of any other foreign ore via the 
proposed waterway. Some very general suggestions have been made that since 
the proposed channel would be available other foreign ore might also move 
through it to the Great Lakes region. However, this does not seem to accord with 
reality. 

South America seems to be the most likely other foreign source of a substantial 
production of iron ore. There is no likelihood that anything more than an 
insignificant quantity of this ore would ever move over the proposed channel. 
The natural destination for South American ore would be the Gulf ports or Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. 





There is a very large expansion going on in the steel industry along the east 
coast, and South American ore will be needed to fill the requirements of these 


mills. Furthermore, this ore could move far into the interior via Baltimore and 
Philadelphia cheaper than it could through the St. Lawrence even if the new 
channel were constructed. Steel companies with interests in ore fields in South 
America have made it clear that it is their intention to deliver this ore at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 

In speaking of South American ore, even the Secretary of Commerce assumed 
“that the chances are it will for the most part go to the Atlantic seaboard” 
(transcript, p. 64). Mr. Humphrey assumed likewise (transeript, p. 37). In 
fact, Mr. Humphrey said (transeript, p. 37 

“My guess is that the freight-rate structure will never be such that Venezuelan 
ore will come through the canal and all the way down.” 

As to Liberian ore, the map contained in the 1949 annual report of Republic 
Steel, the company developing the ore fields in Liberia, indicated that it is con- 
templated that the ore from Liberia will move to Baltimore. 

Thus there would seem to be no facts now available nor probabilities for the 
future which could possibly justifv an estimate even approaching that made by 
the Secretary of Commerce for the movement of ore through the proposed addi- 
tional channel in the St. Lawrence. 


GRAIN 
The Commerce Department’s estimate of potential traffic in grain is 6.5 to 


11.5 million tons, with estimated tolls of $1,625,000 to 84,025,000. This vear, 
by footnote to Secretary Sawver’s statement (transcript, p. 16), it was said that 
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“Grain traffic is more likely to be in the neighborhood of the minimum rather 
than the maximum tonnage indicated.” 

Despite this admission, however, there was no revision of over-all tonnage and 
toll estimates. Even at that, the export prospects for grain seem exaggerated. 

Records for the past 20 years show that exports of grain from North Atlantic 
ports in both the United States and Canada, of both Canadian and United States 
grain, averaged only about 5.5 million tons a year; and the annual average reached 
that figure only because of the extremely heavy exports in the last five postwar 
and Marshall plan years. 

There are several reasons why the great bulk of grain exports would not use 
the new channel if built. In the first place, the economies of grain marketing 
make it desirable to continue the present practice of moving grain to lower lake 
ports and elevating it there pending development of market requirements. 

Buffalo, for example, is the terminal for much grain. It is also one of the 
largest milling centers in this country. Grain is stored in elevators at Buffalo 
for as long as need be and then, depending upon market conditions, is easily 
transshipped by canaler through the St. Lawrence to Montreal, by barge through 
the New York State Barge Canal to Albany and New York, by rail to Albany 
and other North Atlantic ports, or to interior points for milling to supply domestic 
demands. 

Such elevation and storage at lower lake ports gives to the grain market ® 
flexibility and elasticity which would be lost if cargoes of grain bypassed the 
lower lake ports. 

It is unlikely that the long-established trade practice of elevation and storage 
at lower lake ports would be abandoned in favor of theoretical freight savings 
accomplished by shipment in lake carriers through the proposed channel. Past 
practices of grain shippers bear this out. 

Much of the grain which each vear finds its way to Montreal is nevertheless 
elevated and transshipped at Lake Erie ports despite the fact that the lake 
vessels which transport it from point of origin could easily negotiate the Welland 
Canal into Lake Ontario and proceed to Oswego and Ogdensburg on the United 
States side and Kingston and Prescott on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence. 
These ports are quite close to Montreal. 

The principal facilities for storage and elevation of grain are at United States 
lower lake ports, and the transportation savings which might accrue as the result 
of a deep-water haul all the way to Montreal would not be sufficient to bring 
about abandonment of the flexible marketing practice made possible by eleva- 
tion, storage, end transshipment at lower lake ports. 

In any event the transportation savings would not be great, for there would 
be tolls to pay for use of the channel, and even then it would still be necessary 
to transship to ocean vessels at Montreal. 

There is still another reason why the bulk of the grain traffie could not be 
expected to move by lake carriers all the way from ports of origin to Montreal. 
It is the matter of getting the grain out during the season of open navigation 
and the matter of turn-around of the grain carriers. 

For lake vessels to make the long trip from originating ports to Montreal and 
return would consume a great deal of time. The storage facilities at upper lake 
ports are limited. It is important that grain be moved through these facilities 
promptly. 

Since the open season of navigation is limited, lake carriers of grain must, 
with a minimum loss of cargo time, transport the grain to accessible storage at 
lower lake ports. This means that the length of the lake haul must be kept as 
short as possible so that the ships may make the maximum number of round 
trips during the open season, 

This is one, but not the only, reason why Canadian grain, especially toward 
the end of the season of open navigation, is hauled by lake carriers only as far 
as Georgian Bay ports and is not brought even to Lake Erie ports. The other 
reason is to have grain available for movement by rail to the all-weather ports 
of St. John and Halifax during the winter months when the port of Montreal is 
closed, 

Thus it is unlikely that the bulk of the grain movement to Montreal would 
be by way of the proposed deep-water channel. The combined factors of trade 
practice, flexible marketing, and the limited season of navigation would continue 
to favor elevation and transshipment at Lake rie and Georgian Bay ports. 

Since transshipment to oceangoing vessels would, in any event, occur at 
Montreal, there is everv likelihood that the greater part of the grain, which does 
move bv water to Montreal, would do so in ecanalers whieh could travel toll free 
through the existing 14-foot canals. 
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COAL 


The Commerce Department’s revised estimate of potential traffic in coal is 4 
million tons with estimated tolls of $1,000,000 to $1,400,000 (Tr., p. 15). 

In prior reports it was said that the future market for United States coal in 
Quebee would be 4.8 million tons and ‘‘that no more than 500,000 tons will move 
by rail” (81-13, p. 64). The estimate of 4 million tons must be based on an 
assumption that all of the United States coal to be marketed in Quebec would 
move on the proposed channel subject to tolls. 

In the period 1941 to 1946 the all-rail movement of United States coal to Quebec 
averaged 2.6 million tons. It is apparent that the Department has assumed, 
without justification, that substantially all of this all-rail coal would be diverted 
to the proposed channel. The fact is that these all-rail movements would continue 
during the winter months when the St. Lawrence is closed to navigation, and also 
on @ year-round basis for railroad fuel, for prepared sizes, and for coal consumed 
inland from Montreal Harbor. 

In 1948 the existing St. Lawrence canals handled 2.6 million tons of bituminous 
coal. In 1949, this tonnage dropped to 1.3 million tons. This drop is explained 
by an increased movement from Nova Scotia due to an increase of subsidy to 
Canadian coal producers and to interruptions in mining in the United States 
during 1949. In 1950 this tonnage was up again to 2.3 million tons. 

The unsupported assumption that bituminous coal which has moved toll-free 
on the existing canals would shift to the proposed channel where it would have to 
pay tolls is wholly without justification. 

The existing St. Lawrence canals are adequate to handle without tolls the 
present and potential water-borne bituminous coal traffic from the United States 
destined to Quebec. Bituminous coal and the estimated revenue from tolls on 
that traffic should be eliminated from the Department’s summary. 


PETROLEUM 


According to the Department of Commerce, from 6 to 20 million tons of petro- 
leum would be handled on the proposed channel with resulting annual toll revenue 
of from $1.5 million to $5 million. 

These are the same figures which the proponents of the St. Lawrence channel 
have advanced heretofore, and, oddly enough, no revision was made when the 
rich oil fields in Alberta were discovered and opened. In 1950 a pipeline was 
built by Canadian interests from the newly developed field in Alberta to Superior, 
Wis. Storage facilities were built at Superior. Commencing this spring crude 
oil will be moved from these storage tanks during open navigation in tank steamers. 
It seems probable that the Canadian refineries at Petrolia and Sarnia, also those 
in the Toronto area, will receive crude from this source. Certainly none of it 
would move on the St. Lawrence. 

It is to be noted that Secretary Sawyer has now said that ‘‘the estimate of 20 
million tons of f petroleum products is to be regarded as a very long range esti- 
mate * * but the complete candor of the Department of Commerce in 
the 1950 ennai makes analytical approach unnecessary, indeed impossible. 

Secretary Sawyer, testifying on April 24, 1950, said: 

“Another item of traffic which the Department expects will move via the sea- 
way is petroleum, although in the case of this traffic it is impossible to predict 
with any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volume of movement * * *,” 
and 

“In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no accurate prediction of petroleum 
traffic over the seaway can be made * * (81 13, p. 16). 

In the face of these confessed uncertainties, the Commerce Department never- 
theless predicts annual traffic of from 6 to 20 million tons, and then relies upon 
that tonnage to produce tolls which, in turn, are included as a part of the revenue 
which is to make the channel self-liquidating. 

No more need be said as to petroleum except that the estimated revenue from 
tolls should be eliminated from the Department’s summary. 


GENERAL CARGO 


Secretary Sawyer assumes that about 11.3 million tons of general cargo would 
be handled on the proposed channel, and that the annual tolls on this traffic 
would approximate $13.5 million. Reference to the 1950 hearings shows that of 
the estimated 11.3 million tons of general cargo, the Department of Commerce 
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has distributed 4.4 million tons among 14 specified commodities and has classified 
the balance, 6.9 million tons, as ‘‘residual general cargo traffic,’’ without break- 
down by commodity. The over-all figure of 11.3 million tons represents two- 
thirds of the total general cargo export tonnage which the Department estimates 
originates in the Great Lakes area, plus two-thirds of the total general cargo 
import tonnage thought by the Department to terminate in the Great Lakes area. 

Only two-thirds of the total tonnage is claimed for the proposed new channel 
because ice would close it each winter; and during those closed-to-navigations 
months the St. Lawrence must yield traffic to other means of transportation. 

The methods used by the Commerce Department to arrive at the basic figures 

that is, the estimates of export tonnage originating in the Great Lakes area and 
the import tonnage terminating there—are open to serious question, but that 
point will be passed. 

After reaching its estimates of these total export and import figures, the De- 
partment proceeds to the assumption that every ton exported or imported during 
the open season of navigation would be diverted from the United States North 
Atlantic ports and shipped through the new channel subject to tolls. 

The basis for this assumption seems to be vet another assumption: that there 
would in all instances be transportation savings more than sufficient to offset 
the prospective tolls and substantial enough to justify wholesale diversion of 
traffic from other existing means of transportation despite the influence of such 
factors as traditional customs of purchase, distribution, financing and storage, 
and investments in present plant and equipment. These are factors which often 
would outweigh a saving in transportation cost even if it be conceded, as it surely 
cannot, that such a saving would in all instances come about. 

\ good example of the operation of factors other than transportation costs is 
to be found in the commodity rubber. This commodity is imported into the 
Great Lakes area and is no doubt one of the commodities included in the Depart- 
ment’s estimate of residual tonnage. 

Most of the crude rubber used in the Great Lakes area is presently imported 
through the port of New York. It arrives in small quantities ranging from 500 
to 2,500 tons as part cargo. Such a movement is possible to a port such as 
New York where the remainder of the cargo can be disposed of. The location of 
the rubber exchange and the more important rubber brokers in New York is a 
factor to be taken into consideration. 

The presence of adequate storage facilities and necessity for frequent arrivals 
throughout the entire year to fit in with distribution practices would tie most of 
this traffic to the port of New York regardless of theoretical transportation savings 
which might result from a movement of this commodity through the proposed 
channel. 

The Department assumes that approximately 1.4 million tons of iron and steel 
would move on the proposed channel and would vield $1.7 million in revenue from 
tolls (S1-13, p. 94). This is the largest single item in the 14 commodities that 
are discussed in the Department’s report. 

This assumption does not appear to take into consideration the fact that much 
of the manufactured iron and steel is produced by furnaces in eastern and western 
Pennsvivania and western New York and along the Atlantic seaboard. Most of 
this tonnage would not be available for movement on the proposed channel. The 
report lumps in one figure pig iron, semimanufactured iron and steel, tin plate, 
ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, and bars; also scrap and waste. While it is difficult 
to break down these figures for a particular type of iron and steel product, it may 
be said that usually the manufactured product moves on specific orders by rail 
to North Atlantic ports as part cargo to meet scheduled sailings from those ports, 
Most of this tonnage also would not be available for movement on the new channel. 

Another example is coffee. A considerable portion of green coffee imported 
via North Atlantie ports is roasted at or near the port of entry and would not be 
available for movement on the proposed channel. The reason for this is that the 
heavily populated and, therefore, the heavy consuming areas are in the eastern 
part of the United States. Large national distributors have roasting plants on 
or near the Atlantic seaboard. The coffee which is not roasted and packed in 
retail containers at or near the ports moves by rail or by barge to roasters in the 
Great Lakes area. 


Green coffee originates largely in South America, Central America, and the 
West Indies. Generally speaking, coffee from these areas that reaches roasters 
in the North Central States comes through the port of New Orleans and is moved 
by rail, by barge, or barge-rail to the Great Lakes area. 
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In closing I should like to leave with vour committee the following definite 
conclusions [| have arrived at after an exhaustive study of the estimates of the 
Department of Commerce as to potential traffic and revenue from tolls which 
you now have under consideration: 

(1) There is no reasonable possibility that the project now under consideration 
could be made self-liquidating by imposing tolls on traffic handled on the proposed 
channel. 

(2) Both the estimated traffic and revenue from tolls have been grossly 
exaggerated. 


> 


STATEMENT OF B. J. Murpuy, Business MaNnacer, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


The position of my local is the same as that taken by our parent body, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

We oppose on principle the development of public power as being detrimental 
to the labor in the power and light industry. 

Originally, our Federal Government properly conceived the idea of utilizing 
hydro power for the purpose of generating electricity as a byproduct of soil con- 
servation and irrigation. The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL, heartily endorse and diligently supported the idea 

However, in the interval since the inauguration of this program there have 
been developed and instituted procedures engendered by a false concept of the 
fundamental of Americanism. 

The Rural Electrification Administration was brought into being for the purpose 
of facilitating the transmission of electricity into rural sections. Under the 
Government power program, however, the facilitating intent has been substituted 
for by a plan involving what could well be and assumes all the aspects of the first 
step in the evolution of governmental ownership of the generation, transmission, 
and sale of electricity to the individual consumers. Under this program. thu 
operation of the Rural Electrification Administration combined with the function- 
ing of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, and the Army 
engineers has extended the scope of the program to a point that threatens peril 
to legitimate free enterprise. 

The scope of the program now embraces the generation of electricity by power 
other than that procured through irrigation and flood control, steam as an instance; 
the distribution of electric power and the sale of electric power in direct competition 
with privately owned electric utility companies. 

The Rural Electrification Administration through its financing of cooperatives 
has proceeded to the extent of using public moneys supplied by the taxpayers for 
the building of electric transmission lines parallel to existing privately owned 
distribution svstems. The progress of this procedure is such as to clearly in- 
dicate complete duplication of transmission facilities in competition that can only 
lead to extermination of private utility companies. Such complete extermination 
has been accomplished in the State of Tennessee and is rapidly a 
pletion in the State of South Carolina and is making rapid prog 
of Nebraska. 

In pursuing the above policy the Rural Electrification Administration has 
lowerec. the quality of work standards and ignored the rights of electrical workers 
to bargain collectively. 

The resulting situation is anomalous indeed. In the first instance while the 
fundamental policies of the Federal Government champion the rights of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively, the administration of the rural electrification 
completely ignores these rights of labor. In the second instance, one branch of 
Government is engaged in the prosecution of trusts and combines on the premise 
that the operation of such trusts is inimical to the commonweal. At the same 
time, a department of the Government is nurturing a governmental monopoly of 
the generation, distribution, and sale of the greatest power man has mastered for 
industrial production, home necessities, and public convenience. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers does not raise its voic 
on the subject of public power in behalf of private companies or their manage- 
ment. We have met the abuses of power by these companies in the past and have 
achieved substantial correction. Today 90 percent of the workers in the privately 
owned electric light and power industry are covered by union contracts and the 
IBEW itself represents more than 75 percent of the organized employees in this 
industry. 


yproaching com- 
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The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers raises its voice on the 
subject of public power at this time in the interest of organized labor in the elec- 
tric light and power industry. The subtle transformation of the Government 
program from the proper purposes of providing power as a byproduct of the 
initial program and of furnishing a yardstick for private utilities has reached 
the state where it threatens free enterprise in this industry. We support free 
enterprise not only in our capacity as citizens of the United States but also in 
our capacity as representatives of organized labor. The increase in the area of 
Government and quasi-Government ownership operation of utilities necessarily 
carries with it a decrease in the area of freedom for labor as well as other groups. 

Labor cherishes its right to bargain collectively for wages, hours, and working 
conditions. It fights the abrogation of such rights whether in the form of anti- 
labor laws or in the more complicated form of transferring their status to employees 
of the Government without any rights to bargain collectively or otherwise exercise 
their economic strength. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has had drastic experience 
with the effect on its interests resulting from the transfer of utilities from private 
to public or quasi-public ownership. 

In a recent case where the ownership of a utility was transferred to a munici- 
pality the IBEW was deprived of collective-bargaining rights by an order of the 
court even though the majority of voters of the municipality had enacted an 
ordinance requiring their officials to bargain with the union. 

Labor does not choose to have its welfare determined by the administrative 
orders of Government officials no matter how well intentioned they may purport 
to be. 

Under fascism, nazism, and communism, the people work for the state. Under 
the policies inaugurated by the Rural Electrification Administration, those em- 
ployed on electric properties work for the Government under the guise of cooper- 
atives. It is a distinction without a difference. 

That the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has been cognizant 
of these developments for some time was indicated by its expressed concern in 
1948, when its international president, D. W. Tracy, in an address before the 
members of the Edison Electric Institute, in the course of his remarks, said: 

“T would not be talking heart to heart in a manner consistent with my expressed 
desire in my earlier remarks if I did not say: We need and must have more de- 
mocracy in Government and more democracy in business with less Government 
interference in business and in labor. In an effort to prevent possible misunder- 
standing of my statement, I emphasize the fact that the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers endorses, advocates, and defends the profit system. 
Call it capitalism, if you will, but the fact remains that the system is an element 
of Americanism because it is the economic system of our land and has contributed 
to the higher standard of living in this country which at once becomes the envy 
and the hope of common people in foreign lands.” 

The international executive council of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers on May 25, 1950, endorsed this statement of International Presi- 
dent Tracy in defense of freedom of labor, in defense of freedom of legitimate 
enterprise, and in defense of freedom of cooperation between both to the benefit 
of the commonweal through safeguarding the elements of Americanism, against 
assault, by authoritarian or state power on the liberties that have identified 
America as the country: where labor has an effective voice in the establishment of 
conditions of its employment. 

In Nebraska, for example, before the public-ownership group took over for the 
State, we had collective bargaining and union contracts with the private com- 
panies. Now these are gone in the entire State, except for one company. No 
union representative can even appear before the State court of industrial rela- 
tions. We must hire a lawyer to do that. 

After public ownership in Nebraska, our members lost their social-security 
benefits and many good working conditions. They lost all protection under 
present labor laws. And they have been stripped of their right to strike. 

With very few exceptions, far lower wages and work conditions prevail on the 
publicly operated properties than on those privately operated. And we must 
fight to prevent our utility membership from being slowly but surely dragged 
down on substandard wages and conditions—all in the name of ‘‘publie owner- 
ship.”’ 

e know that private management is no set of angels to deal with. But in 
almost every one of the publicly operated plants we face antiunion boards, towns 
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and city councils, State courts, reams of red tape, with a multitude of regulations, 
orders, and political intrigue. 

With this statement as a background, we take the position that on ail publie- 
power projects— 

The full rights of labor to bargain collectively should not be abriged in any 
manner whatsoever; and 

The Federal Government should be required to pay to the States and their 
subdivisions the same taxes on the power facilities of projects as would be the 
case if the facilities were owned by private power companies. 

We appreciate very much the privilege and opportunity of presenting our views 
on these important matters. 





1301 Hinernia Buripine, 
New Orleans, La., April 18, 1941. 
Hon. Henry D. Larcavpe, Jr., M. ¢ 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear CoNnGRESSMAN LARCADE: In response to your letter of March 17, 
suggesting the possible desirability of a statement from me in the debate over 
the St. Lawrence seaway project: 

I have been a citizen of New Orleans for over 35 vears. My work as a trans- 
portation man has always caused me to be interested in building up the traffic 
to and from the port and appraising those changes in conditions which might ad- 
versely affect the volume of port traffic. 

I have always felt that the port of New Orleans has no deep interest which should 
cause its people to take a position for or against the St. Lawrence seaway. |! 
have never felt that the building of the seaway would adversely affect the traffic 
of the port. Therefore, as a good neighbor, I have studiously avoided getting 
into heated opposition to a measure which many of our good neighbors feel to be 
vital to their interests. 

A measure of this kind, in my judgment, should not be determined upon the 
impassioned pleas of partisans when facts can be secured if the committee, so 
desires. 

One representative of New Orleans said, on April 16: “If the port of New 
Orleans loses 900 ship arrivals, this will reduce the income of the area by $9444 
million * * *,” This is probably a fair appr isal of the facts so far as it goes. 
If the port were to lose nine ship arrivals, it is undoubtedly true that the port 
would lose a proportionate amount of revenues. But there is no evidence in the 
record, so far as I can see, which indicates that, were the St. Lawrence seaway 
to be built, the port of New Orleans would lose a single ship arrival from the British 
Isles, Western Europe, or the Mediterranean (the only areas which, so far as 
concerns the port of New Orleans, would be affected by ship movements through 
the St. Lawrence seawayv). Nor, in my judgment, is there any evidence that ships 
plying between New Orleans and that area of Europe would earry to and from 
this port appreciably less freight than they do today. 

My only interest is to see that the committee’s determination, in a great meas- 
ure such as this, be based, as far as possible, upon facts. The customhouse 
records and the records of the steamship companies, if carefully analyzed, will 
show whether or not, or to what extent if any, the traffic of the port of New 
Orleans will be affected by the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Yours very truly, 
THEODORE BREN’. 


Emmetrr L. Morrison, Trarric REPRESENTATIVE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. Henry D, Larcape, Jr., 
1413 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Larcape: It was with great pleasure that I appeared before the 
Public Works Committee the other day in opposition to the St. Lawrence project 
in behalf of the port of Lake Charles as well as the South Carolina State Ports 
Authority. 

I enjoyed very much indeed meeting with you again, and I hope that my state- 
ment was helpful. 

You will recall that I asked the committee’s permission to obtain from Lake 
Charles and Charleston additional facts and figures which I would submit within 


81181—51—-pt, 249 
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the week, if possible. Immediately upon returning to my office from the hearing, 
I wrote my ports asking for this information. It has not arrived as yet, but I 
shall send it to you as soon as it is received. : 

Mr. Bourgeois has written to me, sending me a copy of his statement, and 
confirming that he has written Louisiana to prepare a statement for Lake Charles 
which will be air-mailed to me. I shall send it to you as soon as it arrives. 

i take pleasure in handing you herewith a statement on the foreign ships enter- 
ing the Great Lakes during 1950, which was prepared for me by Mr. Alexander 
Purden, secretary-treasurer of the National Federation of American Shipping. 

Also, I take great pleasure in enclosing herewith a group picture taken at the 
Gulf Ports Association reception the other night. I think your picture very good 
indeed. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Emuetr L. Morrison. 


Fore ign ships entering Great Lakes, 1950 


Name of ship Dates up-bound at Port Colborne 
Prins Willem Van Oranje--- eine Apr. 25, June 28, Sept. 3, Nov. é 
Erland _ _- Apr. 26, July 1, Sept. 17. 
Ternefjell - ; Apr. 28, June 29, Sept. 2, Nov. 
Fidied wma... 2 ...-.- ; .-.- Apr. 28, July 17. 
Svanefijell pace padancese« Apr. 28, July 11, Sept. 26. 
Dione _ - Res pare eA: May 3, Aug. 10, Nov. 6. 

Prins Frederik Hendrik_---- ....---- May 7, July 11, Sept. 10. 
Hemsefjell_ — — - : - : .-. Aug. 8, July 21, Oct. 6. 
Ravnefjell__- ; : Pat May 17, June 22, Sept. 6, Nov. 
Prins Willem V_..-.--- Aa .-_- May 20, July 23, Sept. 24. 
Makesfiell : own ave un, er er Oey ae. 

Askot (Norwegian) ___ ~~ - : . May 22, Aug. 17, Oct. 28. 
ee a May 23, Aug. 17, Nov. 15. 
Annik (Norwegian) _ __- _... May 23, Aug. 11, Oct. 22. 
ik ek nk ee sesekcce Dee's; Be, Ss, Oct: 34. 

Vigor _ : ee : a May 25, Sept. 19. 

Ornefjell ; ccndscccscam Me ae, Bae & Get. 26: 
Siljan_- y May 30, Aug. 2, Oct. 13. 
Rutneffell___-. : : May 31, July 30, Oct. 13. 
Prins Willem IV_-- - . cennnncee MBF Sl, July 31; Oct. 6. 

EVENE FROOEWN ETE. oe nee June 9, Oct. 24. 

Oris... Ro ae June 10, Aug. 19, Oct. 31. 
nk, OEE 2 : w=. May 2B, 

Ragqneborg- —-— ~ ; ... June 16, Sept. 4, Nov. 15. 
Carmel fjell__- = 4 _... June 17, Aug. 31. 

Dido. _- : mur 4 ' June 21, Aug. 23. 
Lanciet......... Ths oak _. June 24, Sept. 9. 

Helfrid__ - aie June 28, Oct. 3. 

Polycrest_- : are ae x June 30, Sept. 19. 

Dirie 4 pod a July 1 
Brush Aes ...-- July 4 
Eueaner TY... 5. , . July 
Hertha___—- : “oa a dann et ae 
Gudrid___-_. ‘ ; ainu, OMY 
Vatnajokul___ A Bn ETE OSA eS July 
Lindhaug ._--- Ain x sens 
Cygnus-- -- ed eee 
i, ee eee oe ee Aug. 
Bergo-_--- content ‘ ; rere 
Maude Thorden__- : ‘ -« Ge. 
Ole Bratt - ae ; Nov. 
eR cn ee ce eo son. Ov, 48. 
Saphir at : . Nov. 20. 
Lillgunor _ _ _- cee eee sacee wee ee. 


—_ 


+ 
~ 


rot ner 
. — YW oe ~Y 


a3 


Total number of ships, 44; total number of trips, 95. 
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ApriL 23, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE PuBLIC Works CoMMITTER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to your request that I submit a statement explaining 
how the port of Lake Charles will be affected by the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, I wish to submit the following: 

There is attached hereto a map which shows the area in the midcontinent from 
which traffic can move at advantageous rates via Lake Charles. 

It will be noted that this area involves Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, and the ports of Indiana and Kentucky. 

Based upon the past history of rate making, traffic from these States is likely to 
be diverted to ports on the Great Lakes, such as Chicago, because when regular 
ocean steamship service is established on the Great Lakes the east and west lines 
of the rail carriers will be influenced to establish rates to Chicago cheaper than 
to Lake Charles. This will mean a diversion of such commodities as dried milk, 
wheat flour, feeds, vegetable food products, a certain amount of petroleum 
products, nonmetallic minerals, pig iron, steel and mill products, machinery and 
vehicles and vehicle parts, paints and varnishes, and miscellaneous commodities. 
These commodities originate in the States just listed. 

In 1949 the port of Lake Charles handled about 34,000 tons of wheat flour, 
which represented approximately six ships coming to port for this type cargo. A 
diversion of just this one commodity will deprive the Lake Charles area of over a 
half million dollars, since that is approximately the amount of money which that 
many ships would leave in the handling of cargo. 

In 1949 the port handled 2,700 tons of canned vegetables and preparations for 
export. The volume of traffic would involve one or more ships, and if Lake 
Charles is deprived of this traffie the absence thereof would be a discouragement to 
ships which might be induced to call at the port for traffic of this kind. 

An analysis of the petroleum products exported indicates that the port handled 
about 300,000 tons for export. There is no way of determining what diversion 
will take place on this type of traffic if the St. Lawrence is built. Certainly some 
percentage of this tonnage originated in the Midwest. None of the petroleum 
products are imported in crude form. Therefore, this means that the com- 
modities are of American origin. A dislocation of commerce, however, will take 
place if the claims of the proponents of the St. Lawrence are sound. These claims 
involve a movement of petroleum of from 6 to 20 million tons. This tonnage must 
originate or must be destined to the Great Lakes ports. Certainly a percentage 
thereof will be for export. The foreign-flag lines are going to handle this tonnage, 
and it will move to world markets and is bound to compete with the export business 
out of Lake Charles. 

In 1949 Lake Charles handled over 8,000 tons of pig iron. This commodity is 
not consumed in the Lake Charles area and, therefore, moves into the Midwest. 
This type of traffic will be lost, and this could mean one or two ships a year taken 
away from the port. There was also handled over 12,000 tons of miscellaneous 
commodities, which could form the basis of two or three shiploads. This type of 
traffic also originated in the Midwest. 

Lake Charles has some important industries, such as chemicals and related 
products, and their exports amounted to 11,000 tons. Normally, this would be 
about two shiploads, but this volume was scattered among many ships and formed 
part of cargoes which included products from the Midwest. If these products 
from the Midwest are absent, the only way in which the industries at Lake Charles 
could induce a ship to call there for their products would be for such industries to 
offer enough tonnage for a ship to touch at that port. A ship will call at a port for 
round lots or cargo of 1,000 tons. If such industries have to accumulate such 
lots, it will take them time and accelerated business to develop such single volumes. 
However, if a ship calls at Lake Charles for other cargo, the local industries wil]! 
then be in a position to offer many small shipments. 

The total tonnage in 1949 for Lake Charles was 598,535 tons of export and 36,997 
tons of import. The balance was domestic traffic amounting to 12,671,307 tons, 
Which included coastwise, internal, and local tonnage. This tonnege was not 
handled over the docks of the port of Lake Charles, but the vessels which handled 
it operated on the Calecasieu River and through Calcasieu Pass, opened to seagoing 
traffic, and therefore left considerable commerce in the way of shipping and 
related activities. 

The Sabine customs district, which includes the port of Lake Charles and the 
so-called Sabine ports, according to the United States Department of Commerce 
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in 1949 cleared 307 ocean vessels, of which 119 were American-flag and L88 were 
foreign-flag lines. 

While the foreign trade of Lake Charles—that is, import and export—is not 
very heavy compared to other ports, nevertheless every ship which the port loses 
because of absence of this trade will ae the economy of the port area and will 
discourage any ambitions which Lake Charles might have to become a world port. 

When the people of Lake Charles and Louisiana invested their own funds to 
develop this port, their ambitions were not just to have it as a domestic port but 
to handle products moving into world trade. The creation of subsidized competi- 
tion by the Federal Government will destroy any opportunities for further expan- 
sion to world trade through Lake Charles. 

It may be that the tonnage Lake Charles will lose will be looked upon as small, 
but that tonnage and the shipments involved, if taken away, will deprive the 
Lake Charles community of at least $1 million a year. That tonnage, if diverted 
to the St. Lawrence, will mean very little to that waterway and certainly will be 
insufficient to realize any great amount of toll revenue. In other words, Lake 
Charles will suffer great harm, and the St. Lawrence will enjoy small benefit. 

Lake Charles is not alone among American ports opposing the St. Lawrence. 
Since all the ports on the Atlantic and the Gulf, including national and regional 
associations who wish to belong, are protesting and opposing the St. Lawrence, 
there must exist a very sound and deep-rooted fear that this project will ruin 
their economy. 

tespectfully, 
EMMETY MORRISON, 
Port of Lake Charles Representative. 


BisMArRcK, N. Dak., April 27, 1951. 
Hon. Cuarues A. BucKLEy, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Buckiey: North Dakota, for the past 20 years, has constantly in- 
dicated a keen interest in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
This has been indicated by the legislature’s making small appropriations each 
year to send delegations and information expressing North Dakota’s interest to 
conferences and to hearings before congressional committees. The Legislatures 
of North Dakota have passed several concurrent resolutions memorializing Con- 
gress to provide the necessary legislation for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

We are a great grain-producing State and must find a market for a large portion 
of our production in eastern United States and foreign countries. When there are 
no war shortages and we have an abundance of wheat, we are at a great disad- 
vantage. Being later in our harvest, our grain arrives on the markets after thes 
have been flooded with grain from areas of earlier harvest and we generally find 
a depressed and low market. The construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
shorten the distance to the foreign market by approximately 500 miles and to- 
gether with the lower transportation cost will materially assist us in competing 
with other nations on the world market. Further, it would make more boxears 
available for other necessities and help relieve a boxcar shortage which has cost 
the farmers of North Dakota a great deal. 

North Dakota has much to gain with the completion of this project. I respect- 
fully request that your committee report favorably on the legislation for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Sincerely vours, 
NORMAN BRUNSDALE, Governor. 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISOR, 
Messina, N. Y.., April 19, 1951. 
Representative Henry D. Larcape, Jr., 
House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Tam appealing to you to give favorable approval to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. For 30 vears we in northern New York have been 
hoping and expecting that some favorable action could be taken by Congress in 
getting this development started. We are greatly handicapped up here in re- 
spect to transportation. We pay heavy freight rates as we are a long distance 
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from New York. We have to heat our homes approximately 8 months of the 
year and we are paying exorbitant prices for anthracite coal—approximately $24 
to $25 per ton. It is a great economic waste to let this great water resource go 
undeveloped. 

The Aluminum Co, of America has two large reduction plants here, over 100 
acres under roof. They could use a lot more hydroelectric power if it were avail- 
able. They use approximately two or three hundred thousand horsepower daily 
and more than three quarters of it is purchased from Canada. 

I have been reliably informed that unless Congress takes some action at this 
session, Canada has plans to widen and deepen the present canal around the 
international section of the St. Lawrence. Thev are getting tired of waiting. It 
would be unfortunate to have the seaway entirely in Canadian territory. They 
much prefer to have the seaway jointly owned, in which case the canals would be 
on the American shore. There would be a 6-mile canal with two locks around the 
international section and a 2-mile eana] 5 miles above Waddington, N. Y., with 
one lock. 

In my opinion, IT know that the opposition is based largely on selfishness. The 
railroads do not like water competition. The coal operators are afraid that it 
might result in a loss of some sales of coal. The ports of Boston, New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, and New Orleans are afraid they might lose a small percentage 
of traffic. 

Having lived on the banks of the St. Lawrence River for the past 50 vears, I 
am convinced that the building of 27-foot canels around the international section 
will not increase the amount of shipping but will facilitate the shipping because, 
instead of having 27 locks on the Canadian side, we will have only 3 loeks on the 
American side. 

I hope that you will give very careful consideration of all the problems invoived 
before you cast a final vote for a decision in the matter. 

Respectfuily vours, 
Dr. Rotuixn A. Newron, 
Supervisor, Town of Vessina 


{Telegrams ] 


LANSING, Micn., April 
Members, House Public Works Committee: 

Saginaw Valley Regional Commission representing one-fifth area and poepula- 
tion of Michigan and 400 representatives of government and interests in Valley 
on March 22 endorsed St. Lawrence seaway and urged its construction at earliest 
date. We cannot stake our Nation’s economic well-being and security on a single 
source of ore. 

W. Ek. DENNISON, 
Chairman, Saqinaw Valley Re gional Planni ng C'ommission, Lansing. Viel 


3UFFALO, N. \ 
Hon. Cuarves. bE. Buckiey, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support of the St. Lawrence seaway project. We feel this is in 
the interest of national defense and the need of electric power and navigation 
facilities in this area makes it imperativ ¢ that this project be completed. 

ROBERT SIEGLER, 
President, Local 501, UAW-C10. 


BurFFaLo, N. Y., « 
Hon. CHarues bk. Buck.ey, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee. 
House Ofhice Bu ilding, Washinaton,  / & 

Local 424 and its membership in favor of St. Lawrence seaway project. The 
project will be essential to the defense program to continue employment and full 
prosperity and will be beneficial to the people on the Niagara Frontier 

Joserpn KIeENCcKI, 

President, Local 424, UAW-CIO 
Kart GARNO, 

Chairman, PAC Committee. Local 
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Burrao, N. Y., February 21, 1951. 
Representative BucKLEy, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Buffalo Federation of Labor is officially on record as 
opposed to the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. We wish to register 
official protest to be recorded on the reeord at your hearing. 

CHARLES W. HALLORAN, 
President of the Buffalo Federation of Labor. 


Burrawo, N. Y., April 19, 1951. 
CuHarues BucKLey, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
Flouse Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Local Union 850 supports seaway project in interest of national defense and in 
interest of continued employment and stable economy after the war emergency. 
NORMAN GriesBauM, President. 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 19, 1951. 
Cuarves E. Buck.ey, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, House Office Building: 
Membership of Local No. 774 UAW-CIO is in full support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. We urge your support. 
Joun Hapaway, President, Local 774 UAW-CIO. 


New York, N. Y., April 19, 1951. 
Hon. Cuarues E. Bucktuey, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of 95,000 members of region 9, UAW-CIO, we urge vou and the 
members of your committee to report out favorably and to press for early action 
On legislation for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, now more vitally 
needed than ever to relieve power and transportation shortages that weaken the 
defense mobilization effort and endanger national security. We are committed, 
as is the Congress by enactment of the Employment Act of 1946, to the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of an economy of full production and full employment 
following the present emergency and therefore, as part of that policy, urge the 
strengthening of our economy by developing this vast power and transportation 
resource that, because of fear of a future of depression and unemployment, has 
been allowed to remain undeveloped. We support wholeheartedly the position 
of the Secretary of Defense and President Truman that development of this 
project is a top-priority matter in terms of national security. It should be brought 
to full operation in the minimum time of 4 vears or less if possible, which may be 
long before the present emergency ends with the establishment of a peace among 
freemen. 

Martin GersBer, Director, Region 9, UAW-CIO 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE St. LAWRENCH 
SEAWAY AND Power’ PROJECT 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York held April 5, 1951, the following resolutions and report presented by its 
committee on internal trade and improvements and its committee on the harbor 
and shipping were unanimously adopted: 

To the Chamber of Commerce: 

The committee on internal trade and improvements and the committee on the 
harbor and shipping offer the following: 

\ committee of Congress is again holding hearings on the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, a matter which has been the stbject of discussion for 
more than 30 years. 
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In a number of reports and resolutions, beginning in 1920, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York has demonstrated its views that the construction 
of the project is not justified, that the waterway cannot be made self-liquidating, 
and that the proposal is economically unsound and commercially unwise. 

In the current deliberations, principal emphasis is placed on the alleged necessit v 
of the seaway and power project on the grounds of national defense. It is claimed 
that the seaway is necessary as a means of bringing ore from the Labrador and 
other ore fields to the Great Lakes steel making centers. It is asserted, further, 
that there is a power shortage in New York and New England, and that St. Law- 
rence hydroelectric power is needed to provide additional electrical energy in that 
area for increased production and other purposes. 

These arguments are examined in the attached report, which concludes that the 
seaway is not a national defense necessity, either for the transportation of ores to 
Great Lakes steel mills or for the production of hydroelectric power. The report 
summarizes, again, the compelling reasons which led the chamber, on previous 
occasions, to oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

For the reasons stated in the report, it is the view of the chamber that the 
Nation’s best interests would be served if Congress would again withhold its ap- 
proval of the seaway and power project; and Congress is urged to cause to be made 
a thorough study of the entire proposition by competent, non-Government en- 
gineers and others who could bring a wholly objective view into their study and 
evaluation. It is suggested that the study cover all aspects, economic as well as 
those relating to national defense, of the St. Lawrence proposal. Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York urges the 
Congress to reject the current proposals which would authorize construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project; and, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress inaugurate a thorough study of this entire proposal, 
to be undertaken by competent, non-Government engineers and others, who could 
bring a wholly objective view into their study and evaluation; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution and report be sent to all Members of 
Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GeorGE G. Waker (Chairman), Grorce L. Buitss, Raymonp H. 
Focier, Froyp W. Jerrerson, Harry C. Kitpatrrick, WILLIAM 
WHITE, of the Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 

Joun W. O. Von Herpuuis (Chairman), Epwarp J. Barner, FRANK 
N. Bowers, E. Myron Buty, James A. FARRELL, Jr., FREDERIC 
R. Pratt, Hueu Reip, Committee on the Harbor and Shipping. 

Rospert L. Hamriyi, President. 


New York, April 5, 1951, 


"REPORT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YorK 


Once again, a committee of Congress is holding hearings on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

Several resolutions have been introduced in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives to ratify the agreement between the United States and Canada 
relating to the development of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin. This agreement was negotiated in 1941, but it has not been approved by 
Congress. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power project embraces two developments: 
(1) the eanalization to a depth of 27 feet between Lake Ontario and the Atlantie 
Ocean; (2) the development of hydroelectric power by the construction of new 
plants along the St. Lawrence. Construction of the facilities would take 5 or 
6 vears. 

The navigation project contemplated consists of the construction of a canal in 
the International Rapids and Canadian sections of the St. Lawrence River over a 
total distance of 114 miles: and the dredging of deeper channels in the Soo area 
at Detroit, in the Welland Canal, and in the Thousand Islands section. The 
result. would be to provide a continuous waterway extending from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the head of the Great Lakes, a distance of 2,340 miles. 

The associated power project would be located in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, and would be designed to provide a total 
capacity of 2.2 million horsepower, which output would be shared, equally, by the 
United States and Canada, Under the resolutions now before Congress, the 
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power facilities would be sold by the United States to the State of New York, 
whose New York State Power Authority would operate the installations and dis- 
tribute the power. The actual method of distribution, whether through existing 
privately owned transmission facilities or through new publicly owned lines has 
not vet been finally determined. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers of the Department of the Army has esti- 
mated the cost of the project, for a 27-foot, 30-foot. and 35-foot channel to be as 
follows: 

Estimated cost of St. Lawrence seaway and power project 


{In millions of dollars} 


27-foot channel 


Cost of remaining work 
Prior work 


Total 
3-foot channel 
Cost of remaining work 
Prior work 
i otal 


35-foot channel 
Cost of remaining work 
Prior work 13: 32.0 


lotal ty , 084.0 


Source: Oftice of Chief of Engineers. February !95! 


It should be emphasized that these estimates do not include the cost to the 
United States Government of deepening the channels at the principal harbors on 
the Great Lakes to a depth consistent with the main channels. A minimum 
figure for the deepening of these principal Lakes harbors is in excess of $100 million. 
In 1929 the Brookings Institution estimated the cost to be $175 million, 

On the basis of past experiences it appears likely that the cost estimates of the 
Army engineers relating to the St. Lawrence project are understated. For 
example, the original estimates for the Central Valley project in California was 
$170 million. The latest revised estimate is $582 million. The Missouri River 
Basin project was budgeted at $529 million. The present revised estimate is 
$2.8 billion, 

This ‘‘snowballing”’ effect was analyzed by the Task Force on Water Resources 
Projects of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government which concluded that ‘“* * * once a project is under way, 
expenditures tend to rise in a geometric progression.” 

The inflationary effects of such large public expenditures as are contemplated 
in the St. Lawrence project must be given serious consideration, particularly 
during this period when large public works expenditures for nonessential purposes 
should be curtailed to lessen the demand for scarce materials and !abor, and to help 
achieve a balanced Federal budget. 

Insofar as the length of time necessary to complete the seaway power project 
is concerned, a minimum of 5 vears is agreed to by all who have studied the 
proposition, with the probability that 6 or 7 years would elapse before it could be 
finished. 

The resolutions on which hearings are now being held would authorize the 
Federal Government to spend whatever amount is tieeded to carry out the project. 
According to the resolutions, the new deep-water navigation works would be 
“self-liquidating by charging reasonable tolls’? which would vary according to the 
character of cargo but in no event would exceed ‘‘the equivalent of $1.25 per short 
ton of laden cargo, and may be less, depending on character of laden cargo.” 
Tolls are to be collected only on traffie utilizing the new deep waterway navigation 
works on the St. Lawrence River. 
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THE PRESENT EMPHASIS FOR THE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 












During the current hearings before the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, principal emphasis has been placed by seaway pro- 
ponents on its necessity as a means of national defense. 

Two principal arguments are advanced: 

1. Because of the alleged dwindling of high-grade ore reserves in the Lake 
Superior region, it is necessary that the seaway be constructed as a means of 
bringing ore from the newly found Labrador deposits and other areas into the 
steel-producing centers on the Great Lakes. 

2. New York and New England are experiencing an alleged power shortage. 
It is necessary for national defense that the St. Lawrence hydroelectric power 
resources be brought into being to provide needed additional electrical energy for 
increased production and other purposes in that area. 
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The major steel-producing centers of the United States are located on or near 
the Great Lakes. For several decades the Lake Superior region has provided the 
largest source of iron ores, which have been mined in open pit operations, trans- 
portation to lake ports, and carried to the furnaces in special ore-carrying vessels. 

The following tabulation sets out the iron-ore production in the United States 
for representative vears since 1920, together with production from the Lake 
Superior region, and the taxable reserves in that region. 








Tron-ore production 










{t Tseble ore] 











view rotal United Lake Taxable Su- 
” States Superior perior reserves 



























Tons Tons Tons 
1920 i 67, 604, 465 57, 860, 530 1, 540, 281, 013 
1930 58, 408, 664 49, 383, 385 1, 403, 577, 333 
1935 30, 540, 252 25, 368, 637 1, 398, 220, 708 
1940 e , 73, 605, 899 61, 471, 323 1, 336, 653, 736 
1945 : ‘ 88, 376, 393 74, 821, O45 1, 188, 586, 107 
1946 - 70, 843, 113 59, 042,154 1, 147, 175, 887 
1947 P 93, 091, 520 76, 531, 769 1, 143, 503, 726 
l 


101, 0038, 492 630, 430 





1948 














Source: Several issues of the Minerals Yearbook. 






On the basis of expansion of our steel capacity already under way and contem- 
plated, the National Security Resources Board has estimated that the prospective 
demand for iron ore is as follows: 





Expected steel production 







{Total ore requirements in millions of tons] 





1950 113 1965__- 131 
1955 : 118 1970__. ; 137 
1960 ‘, 124 





It is contended, therefore, that the diminishing reserves in the Lake Superior 
region must be augmented to provide sufficient ore for the increased steel produc- 
tion, and to retain a necessary domestic reserve for use in event of war when im- 
portation of foreign supplies could not be maintained. 













NEW SOURCES OF [RON ORE 






Faced with a possibility of diminishing reserves in the Superior region, the 
Nation’s steel industry has carried out extensive explorations, here and abroad, 
to locate and develop new sources of high-grade ore. The industry has also 
developed new technological processes through which low-grade ores which exist 
in unlimited quantities in the Superior region might be “‘beneficiated”’ for use it 
the steel furnaces. 

Extensive deposits of high-grade ores have been located in Labrador, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Chile, and Africa, among other places. These deposits are now being 
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developed by United States companies who own or participate in large areas of 
proven reserves, and production of a substantial volume of ores is assured, much 
of which is destined for American blast furnaces. In this connection, several steel] 
companies are now constructing new facilities on the eastern seaboard to process 
the ore into finished steel. 


THE LABRADOR DEPOSITS 


Prominently mentioned among the newer ore fields, particularly in connection 
with the St. Lawrence seaway project, are the Labrador deposits. Proven reserves 
are reported to be in excess of 400,000,000 tons, and developmental work is well 
underway, including the construction of a 340-mile railroad to bring the ores to 
the port of Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence River for transshipment. The 
start of the ore shipments is scheduled for 1955, and shortly thereafter it is expected 
that a rate of 10,000,000 tons per vear will be reached. 

It was emphasized by the spokesman for the Labrador interests that-—— 

“With or without the seaway, 10,000,000 tons a year of Labrador-Quebec iron 
ore will move to market. But without the seaway only a limited tonnage can 
move advantageously to the consuming districts around the Great Lakes, and 
without the seaway it will be impossible to rapidly expand shipments above 
10,000,000 tons a vear if needed for increased steel production for national defense.” 

The present plans of the Labrador developers are to move 5,000,000 tons of 
ore through the present 14-foot St. Lawrence Canal into the Great Lakes, 
3,000,000 tons by rail to the Pittsburgh and Youngstown areas, and 2,000,000 
tons by ocean route to eastern ports. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT ORE DEVELOPMENTS 


Considerable interest is being shown in recent developments in the Steep Rock 
region of Ontario, where, according to recent press dispatches, there may exist 
a possible 4 billion tons of iron ore deposits, far exceeding the Mesabi deposits 
(new and used) of 214 billion tons. 

These reserves are situated on the Canadian National Railroad, only 140 miles 
from Lake Superior ore loading docks at Port Arthur. First ores were shipped 
from the area in 1944, and currently some 1,200,000 tons annually are being 
mined. This ranks the field as a major North American producer. Present 
expansion plans, according to one of the developers, call for early output of 
4,000,000 tons annually, with a shipping minimum of 10,000,000 tons per vear 
expected in 5 years. Several American steel companies are active in the area, 

Should present test Operations confirm the existence of the 4 billion tons of 
high grade ore in Steep Rock, adequate supplies for the Great Lakes furnaces 
would be assured for a virtually indefinite period. And these could be easily 
brought to the mills at low cost through present established transportation 
facilities. 

Other new continental sources of high-grade iron ore have been announced, 
the most recent being the statement of the Canadian Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys that a new field of high-grade ore has been identified in southern 
Ontario. Tests now underway give promise that the new discovery may outrank 
any present continental ore field in terms of potential reserve; and these ores 
could easily be moved to present steel centers. 

For many years major steel companies have engaged in research leading to the 
development of ‘‘beneficiating”’ and other processes through which taconite, which 
exists in vast quantities in the Superior region, might be made usable in blast 
furnaces. In this connection, the president of the Nation’s largest steel company, 
in testimony before the House Judiciary subcommittee in 1950, stated: 

“An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production-and- 
cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of the 
United States. 

“This is the iron-ore situation: 

“With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high-grade iron ore, it is 
gradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower-grade domestic ore 
deposits. United States Steel and others have already worked out methods for 
doing this and are far along with the plans necessary to accomplish this result.” 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS ON THE IRON-ORE SITUATION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


A review of the iron-ore situation indicates that the industry is in the midst 
of a period of perhaps its greatest activity, insofar as the development of new 
sources of supply is concerned as well as in technological areas. 

Certain facts are known, among them the following: 

1. The output of the American steel industry is scheduled for substantial 
expansion over the next decade, and this will require greater supplies of iron ore 
than have heretofore been used. 

2. The reserves of high-grade ores in the Superior region that have supplied the 
major requirements of the American steel industry are diminishing and, it is 
claimed, cannot indefinitely provide the expanded volume of high-grade ores that 
will be needed to meet the steel production program. In this connection, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the actual amount of existing reserves in the 
Superior region cannot be categorically stated. Past experience indicates that 
reserves, when they are developed, and become subject to taxation, have far 
exceeded reported reserves. The state of the actual reserves in the Superior 
region, therefore, is not known, and any estimate must be considered with a note 
of caution.) 

3. American steel and ore producers have engaged in extensive exploration, 
both on the North American Continent and elsewhere, and vast amounts of high 
grade ore have been discovered, some of which is actually now in production and 
arriving for use in American steel furnaces. 

4. Among these new fields, those in the Labrador-Quebee area, now being 
developed, offer substantial quantities of high grade ore. Production of 10,000,000 
tons a year by 1955 is promised, which production does not depend on the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

5. More recent discoveries in the Province of Ontario, in Canada, give indica- 
tion of the existence of vast new fields of high grade ores, situated on or near 
established transportation facilities, from which ore could be transshipped to the 
great steel making centers on present Great. Lakes carriers. 

6. The United States does not face an ore famine. In the Superior region there 
is known to exist an almost unlimited supply of low grade, ore-bearing taconite, 
which can be “‘beneficiated’’ and otherwise processed for use in steel furnaces, 
The development of such ‘‘beneficiating’’ processes is completed, and huge plants 
to carry out the activity are under construction, some, indeed, already being in 
operation. 


On the basis of the foregoing it appears that an adequate supply of ore for our 
expanded steel production does not depend on the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The Labrador fields, which undoubtedly rank high in importance as new 
sources of iron ore, will- be brought into production, and upwards of 10,000,000 
tons a vear can be shipped on present and contemplated facilities, without the 
proposed seaway. 

Production from Canadian fields is indicated at a high level, which ore can 
travel to the mills on present Great Lakes routes. Imports of ore from South 
America and Africa to present or planned steel mills on the eastern seaborad are 
shortly expected in large volume. Existing rail and water facilities can be utilized 
to transship large quantities of these ores to Pittsburgh-Youngstown and Great 
Lakes steel centers. 

Finally, through ‘“‘beneficiation,”’ a virtually unlimited supply of ore from the 
present Superior low-grade reserves can be brought to steel producing areas, and 
the use of these ores does not involve the St. Lawrence seaway. 


ST. LAWRENCE POWER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The second national-defense argument currently emphasized by St. Lawrence 
seaway and power-project proponents relates to the claimed necessity of St. 
Lawrence hydroelectric power to enable greater defense production and to help 
overcome an alleged power shortage in New York and New England. 

Contemplated in the St. Lawrence project is the creation of hydroelectric 
facilities in the International Rapids section which would have a turbine capacity 
of 2,200,000 horsepower. The power output would be divided between Canada 
and the United States, the American share representing the power equivalent of 
between 500,000 and 700,000 kilowatts. Allowing for varving water conditions, 
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it is estimated that the ‘‘firm’’ power available would be in the neighborhood of 
570,000 kilowatts. 

The resolutions introduced in Congress to authorize the St. Lawrence project 
provide that the President is directed to negotiate an arrangement with the 
Government of the State of New York for transfer to that State of the power 
facilities on the United States side of the International Rapids, the cost to be 
determined according to a method of allocation reeommended in 1933. Provisos 
in the resolutions also specify that New England be allocated a ‘fair share’ of 
the power generated. 


THE POWER SITUATION IN NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


A review of the current data relating to power in the Northeast, does not indicate 
that the area is experiencing a power shortage. Indeed, the additional capacity 
to be added by privately owned generating plants which are contemplated, will 
add substantially to both power output and the margin of reserves. 

The following summary data, taken from a report on the power situation in 
the Northeast, shows the power supply, peak loads, and margins for reserves in 
New York State, New York State and New England, and the northeastern region 
(District of Columbia to Canada). The report, by C. W. Mayott of the Hartford 
Klectric Light Co., is based on a survey prepared by the power companies in 
the area. 

Power s ipply, peak load, and margins for reseri 


NEW YORK STATE 


Expected and planned 
for 


1951 1953 


Kilowatts Kilowatts Kilowatts Kilowatts NHilowatts 


5, 667, 000 5, G61, 000 6, 7745. 000 7, U73, 000 
5, 670, 000 6, 355, 000 6, 960, O00 


C apability of generating equipment 5, 420, 000 
Yearly peak load 5, 022, 000 5, 036, 000 
\ vil 


in of reserve 408, 000 631, 000 201, 000 120, 000 1, 013, 000 


Tar 


NEW YORW STATE AND NEW ENGLAND (EXCLUDING MAINE 
Capability of generating equipment &. 405, 000 8, 925, 000 4, 467,000 | 10, 449, 000 000 
Yearly peak loa 7, 611, 000 7, 720, 000 8. 745, 000 4 S575. 000 10, 368, 000 
Margin of reserve 704, 000 1, 205, 000 722, 000 874, 000 ’ O00 


NORTHEASTERN REGION (DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO CANAD 
| 
Cape bility of generating equipment 14, 411, 000 15. 663, 000 16. O58. 000 18, 442. 000 l 7. 000 
Yeatly peak load 13, 090, 000 | 13, 338, 000 15, 507, 000 16, 804, 000 105, O00 
Margin of reserve 1, 321, 000 2 325. 000 1, 451, OOF 1. A838. 000 , 162. 000 


Median hydro conditions 


\n examination of the foregoing leads to the following observations which are 
enumerated in the Mayott report: 

“1. There is no power shortage in the northeastern region, and plans call for 
increasing the present margin of reserves to over 3,000,000 kilowatts for the yearly 
peak of 1953. 

2. For the postwar period to and including 1953, the power companies in 
the Northeast are installing over 7,000,000 kilowatts of additional capacity. Of 
this New York is adding 2,480,000 kilowatts and New England 1,400,000 kilo- 
watts. The balance is in the other Northeastern States. 

“3. At the most, the proposed St. Lawrence development would substitute for 
an equivalent amount of steam capacity. 

‘4. The proposed St. Lawrence development would constitute a minor part 
of the present installed power supply of New York State—570,000 kilowatts St. 
Lawrence capability against New York State’s present 5,961,000-kilowatt capacity. 

“5. Prom a national-defense angle St. Lawrence would not increase the amount 
of reserves available for unforeseen defense loads.”’ 
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It is obvious that the total amount of power promised from the St. Lawrence 
would constitute only a small fraction of the present and planned power resources 
of New York and the northeastern are: 

It has yet to be demonstrated that such public power as it contemplated could 
be produced and distributed at any significantly lower cost than present and 
planned power produced and distributed by tax-paving private utilities, if all 
costs applicable to the development of hydro power are included in the rate 
making base. In this connection, reference is made to the increased efficiency of 
steam generating equipment, which has greatly lowered the cost of producing 
electrical power. 

One matter of importance must be emphasized in considering power for national- 
defense purposes—the time required to bring new capacity into being 

Under any circumstances, steam electrical generating plants can be constructed 
much sooner than hydro facilities. To meet suddenly increased load require- 
ments, therefore, it is obvious that needed power can be created in a much shorter 
period by the use of steam equipment, rather than the erection of extensive hydro 
facilities. 

PUBLIC POWER AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has always maintained 
its opposition to public activities that invade the field of private enterprise. This 
opposition has been expressed on numerous occasions with relation to publie 


power developments. 

In 1933 the chamber opposed the Power Authority of the State of New York’s 
‘“* * * committing the State government to the construction of the proposed 
St. Lawrence water-power projects, believing the people of this State object to the 
Government engaging in the power business. *’ 

In 1940 the chamber reiterated its position against St. Lawrence power develop- 
ment, holding that “* * * no steps should be taken to carry out the power 
development plan of the St. Lawrence waterway project as a defense measure until 
it can be proved beyond a reasonable doubt that there is an imperative defense 
need for such power which could not be met more expeditiously and with greater 
economic advantage by other existing or potential resources.’’ It must be pointed 
out that the development of the power resources of the State and region that has 
occurred since 1940 is convincing proof that needed expanded clectrical output 
has been expeditiously provided by taxpaying private utilities. 

Public opinion regarding public power has become greatly clarified during 
recent vears. This has arisen because of the growing conviction among ever 
larger groups of people that there is something inherently inconsistent in govern- 
ment ownership and operation of utility enterprises in our essentially private 
enterprise economy; and prevailing sentiment, it is suggested, has come to regard 
government operation of business activities as unsound and destructive of our 
priv ate property system, 

The argument is frequently made that only government (meaning primarily thy 
Federal Government) has the financial resources to construet the enormous facili 
ties necessary to the large-scale production of hydroelectric power. 

This argument is, of course, subject to serious qualifications, but it may bi 
admitted that some of the largest hydroelectric installations, particularly thoss 
so-called multipurpose facilities where the production of eleetric power is but one 
of the objects for which the facilitv is built, may require some measure of public 
cooperation and participation to bring them into being. 

This does not, however, justify continued government participation or operation 
of the hydroelectric facilities once they are constructed. For it is in this area that 
private enterprise has a proven record of superior accomplishment. 

Where Government participation and cooperation is necessary to bring a needed 
facility into operation, as a general rule, in our private enterprise economy, sound 
policy requires that the actual operation and management of the enterprise become 
a private function; and such provisions should be clearly incorporated in any pro- 
grams wherein governmental cooperation and participation is clearly essential to 
enable the construction of a necessary facility. 


OTHER FACTORS FAIL TO JUSTIFY ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Other than the national-defense arguments, which do not stand up under careful 
scrutiny, as has been shown in the preceding sections of this report, there have 
been no new elements advanced to justify the construction of the seaway-power 
project. The committees have reviewed again the principal arguments for the 
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seaway-power project, and have concluded they fail to meet the basic objections 
which have led the chamber to oppose the proposal. 

In numerous reports since 1920, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York has demonstrated its views that the construction of the project is 
economically unsound and commercially unwise. 


THE QUESTION OF SELF-LIQUIDATION 


The proponents again lay great stress on their claim that the seaway would be 
self-liquidating through the imposition of tolls. The chamber, and others, have 
shown that tolls paid by the potential traffic that would utilize the seaway would 
fail, by a large margin, to pay the costs of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the facility, if all costs, including the necessary deepening of Great Lakes’ ports 
were included in the calculations. 

fecently the United States Department of Commerce has increased tremen- 
dously its already liberal estimates of potential seaway traffic, claiming that between 
57 million and 84 million tons would move through the seaway. This compares 
with the Commerce Department’s 1941 estimates of a maximum of 25 million tons, 
of which not more than 10 million would represent new United States traffic. In 
the Department’s current maximum estimates, it is assumed that 37% million 
tons of iron ore, 20 million tons of petroleum and 111% million tons of grain would 
be transported via the seaway. 

Needless to say, the potential volume of ore is, at best, a highly conjectural 
matter; and similarly the petroleum traffic (most of which would, according to 
the Department, originate in the Middle East) is an estimate open to serious quali- 
fications, not the least of which revolves around the development of a Canadian 
oil industry that bids fair to rank among the largest in North America. And it 
is a matter of record that the center of production of American grain has moved 
to the central mid-continent States, served primarily by Gulf ports, insofar as 
export is concerned. 

In its last report on the St. Lawrence seaway in 1948, the chamber pointed out: 

“The imposition of tolls to make the St. Lawrence project self-liquidating is 
proposed without any investigation of what tolls would be necessary, and secondly, 
whether the canal would be used by shippers of freight when self-liquidating tolls 


are imposed. Up-to-date engineering, economic and other investigations, should 
be made before the Federal Government commits itself to this gigantic undertaking.” 

It is important to note that no such study as was suggested by the chamber 
has vet been made. As a necessary preliminary to the final determination of the 
question of the seaway-power project, it is essential that such a study be made by 
a recognized, wholly disinterested institution. 


THE SEAWAY AND THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The 1948 report of the chamber summarized the opposition of American ship 
operators to the St. Lawrence seaway, as follows: 

“1. All war-built cargo ships and tankers, which comprise 92 percent of the 
American merchant fleet, draw too much water when fully loaded to navigate the 
27-foot channel planned. * * * If plans were changed to provide a 35-foot 
channel the extra cost would not justify the seaway’s construction, 

“2. Present lake ships probably could not, be successfully operated on the ocean 
because of their narrow beam and shallow draft. 

“3. The seaway would encourage an invasion of inland waterways by foreign 
operators of tramp shipping, using medium-sized Ocean ships of shallow draft. 
American shipowners anticipate a consequent reduction in cargoes available to 
American-flag vessels using the major seaports of the United States. 

“4. It is estimated that the seaway would be closed by ice in the St. Lawrence 
5 months out of every 12, causing an uneconomical peak and slump traffic pat- 
tn: = > 

“5. Steamship companies doubt that the channel to be blasted through the 
narrowest and shallowest part of the St. Lawrence will be safe to navigate. 

“6. The project’s expense does not justify its completion. * * *” 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of available evidence, there can be no justification for the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, either as an economic necessity or as a 
national-defense measure. And on those grounds, therefore, the project must be 
opposed as being economically unsound and commercially unwise. 
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It is the view of the chamber, therefore, that the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project should not be approved by the Congress. 

It is recommended, further, that Congress authorize a complete study of the 
entire proposition to be undertaken by competent non-Government engineers 
and others who could bring a wholly objective view into their study and evalua- 
tion. The last study, conducted by the Brookings Institution in 1929, concluded 
that the project was not a feasible one. 

In this connection it is noted that the Federal Government has never issued a 
report setting forth in one document factual studies covering all of the aspects of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project; agd such separate reports as have 
been issued, such as those on cost estimates, traffje potential, et cetera, have beer 
presented as being of a very preliminary nature and not based on thorough study 
and investigation, 

Because of the widely divergent views regarding the relationship of the pro- 
posed seaway and power project to national defense, as well as regarding the 
traffic potential, and the lack of fundamental data regarding the proposal, it 
would be helpful if there could be inaugurated now, an objective investigation of 
all of the economie and other aspects of the St. Lawrence proposal! 

This study should include an examination of the costs of alternative facilities, 
transportation as well as power, which would produce the same results as would 
be provided by the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


STATEMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
OpposiITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, representing more than 3,500 
member concerns, State-wide trade associations, and local chambers of commerce 
in all sections of this Commonwealth, desires to express its strong and continued 
opposition to proposals for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. The chamber’s reasons are briefly as follows: 

I. Neither the necessarily sizable expenditure of public funds for the project 
nor the project itself can be justified in terms of benefits to the United States. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to justify construction of the project now, when 
manpower and materials for the Nation’s defense efforts are in short supply, and 
when the country’s financial ability to bear other-than-defense costs is already 
strained. 

We cannot give credence to the usefulness of the project as a defense measure, 
when its construction would require an estimated 4 to 7 years, and when it would 
be closed for traffic an estimated 5 months of the vear. The extra funds and 
manpower required adequately to protect the seaway against an enemy militate 
against its being properly termed vital to the country’s defense. 

The necessity for additional power, to be gained from construction of a hydro- 
electric plant, as part of the project, has not been amply proven. Private electric 
industry has shown the ability and willingness to construct and operate necessary 
facilities, and each of four electric plants presently operating in New York State 
produce more power than would be made available through the proposed new 
plant. 

It appears that not only would the Nation’s taxpayers be burdened with the 
cost of the project’s construction, but with continuing annual expenditures to 
meet the operating expenses and fixed charges of the project. There is no indica- 
tion, outside of exaggerated estimates of shipping tonnage, that there would be a 
large enough volume of shipping moved through the seaway to create sufficient 
revenue from tolls to meet these expenses. 

2. Construction of the project would be injurious to the prosperity and growth 
of Pennsylvania business and industry, and to the economic welfare of the State's 
labor force. 

It has been estimated that only 10 percent or less of American ships, fully 
loaded, could use the seaway with its proposed 27-foot channel. It appears that 
foreign shipping, carrying cargoes which would subject Pennsylvania and American 
business and industry to low-cost competition from abroad, would be the chief 
beneficiary of the seaway. 

Railroads, which play an important part both in peace and defense economies, 
would lose an estimated 100 to 250 million dollars in annual revenues if the seaway 
were to be constructed. At the same time, railway employees would lose frorn 
50 to 125 million dollars annually in reduced employment or loss of jobs. 
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The coal industry would be correspondingly harmed. Importation of foreign 
coal, mined at much lower labor cost and transported on ships manned by crews 
receiving much lower wages than American crews, could cause serious dislocation 
in Pennsylvania’s coal industry and loss of earnings and jobs to the miners. 

Lenarp P. Fox, Executive Director. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE, 
City oF NEwarR«, N. J., 
March 14, 1951. 
Hon. Hucu J. Apponizio, 
House Office Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Apponizio: In amplification of President Husted’s 
letter to you of February 20, 1951, I would like to set down for vour consideration 
some further thoughts of ours regarding the much-discussed St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

We have found in our experience with Port Newark that a 35-foot channel is a 
necessity for major deep-water harbors. However, the present St. Lawrence 
seaway project proposes a 27-foot channel. We know that the seagoing ore ships 
and tankers, particularly those flying the American flag, draw more than 27 feet 
Constructing an $818,000,000 seaway and hydroelectric plant with a 27-foot 
channel would seem to us to be the most flagrant waste of public funds possible in 
this time of inflation, emergeney, and crisis. 

If a 35-foot channel would serve this traffic adequately——and that premise is 
subjeet to considerable debate—its cost is estimated at at least $1,500,000,000, 
with an annual debt charge of $60,000,000 plus $5,000,000 for operation and 
maintenance. These fantastic expenditures, however small they may seem to a 
few inland steel companies, nevertheless are regarded here as not justified. We 
know that the locks and dams could be bombed into ruins by long-range aircraft 
attack and that a single atomic weapon properly detonated could jam up all the 
_— in the channel regardless of the depth or width. Because of the facts that 

Great Lakes ports would have to be dredged, costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and that ice jams would close down the whole works for 5 months of the 
vear, we still cannot agree with estimates that seaway traffic may range up to 
84,000,000 tons a year. You see, we cannot forget that the Panama Cana 
handles only 25,000,000 tons annually. 

Thank you for your interest in this tremendous debate, which would utilize the 
large tax revenues of the great industrial Northeast to construct a facility designed 
to cripple that tax source. We are confident that you will not stand by and 
watch the greatest port in the world, the New York-northern New Jersey indus 
trial region, taxed and hindered in its present essential work. 

Very truly vours, 

Kk. W. Wout TH, 
Executive Vice-President. 


{ESOLUTION BY THE CoUNCIL OF AMERICAN MASTER MARINERS IN OppPposITiIoN 
TO THE St. LAWRENCE RIvER SEAWAY AND PoweER PROJECT 


Whereas the Council of American Master Mariners is an organization of deep- 
water master mariners patriotically devoted to the best interests of the American 
merchant marine and with no selfish interest to be served; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River seaway and power project will prevent the ful- 
fillment of the policy of Congress to foster the development and maintenance of 
a merchant marine for the commerce of the United States on specified essential 
trade routes; and 

Whereas the canalization of the St. Lawrence River has been fully discussed 
and rejected by the American people and the Congress of the United States for 
the past decade; and 

Whereas a study of this project through the years shows it to be commercially 
and economically unsound, as this proposed facility would only provide trans- 
portation facilities for about 7 months of a year due to extreme low temperatures 
and freezing conditions; and 

Whereas the project would impose inordinate tax burdens without corresponding 
benefits to anyone; and 
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Whereas the project would divert traffic from railroads, steamship lines, and 
inland waterways, thereby affecting the commerce of the port of New York and 
the seaboards of both the Atlantic and Gulf regions; and 
Whereas the project would cause unemployment in vast numbers among rail- 
road employees, miners, seamen, longshoremen, and labor in many industries; and 
Whereas the small and doubtful economic gains that might be derived are far 
outweighed by the cost and the damage to other vitally essential activities and 
facilities. therefore be it 
Resolved, That in the opinion of the members of the Council of American 
Master Mariners the proposed canalization of the St. Lawrence River and its 
incidental power project constitutes a gigantic hoax on the taxpayers of the United 
is not needed; that the present national emergency is being 
used as a mask to cover the money-spending spree involved; that it is a vital 
hazard to the investment of private capital in the American marine industries 
that it is vulnerable and a menace to the national security and in that it will give 
no benefit to the American taxpayer who must pay the bills; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Council of American Master Mariners go on record with the 
Congress of the United States as being unalterably opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project in all respects. 


States in that it 


pw anD C. HoLpen, Jr., 
Preside nt, Council oj American Maste Varine 


Mr. AnGetu. Mr. Chairman, other than the statements which we 
authorized and the statements of Members of Congress, what is the 
purpose of those other documents, such as the Alaskan Highway? 

Mr. Larcapr. The Alaskan Highway. It shows the cost of it. 

Mr. Prexkerr. What has that got to do with this? Are we going 
to tie in the Alaskan Highway with the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. Donpero. Is this a request from Mr. Buckley? 

Mr. Larcapr. No. It shows the Alaskan Highway cost $120,000,- 
000 approximately. 

Mr. Pickerr. Who wants that in the record? If you do, then |] 
am not going to raise an objection, but there is no point to burdening 
the record with something that there is no specific use for. 

Mr. Larcape. I will take the responsibility for this personally. 

Mr. Pickerr. All right. Lam not going to raise an objection. 

Mr. Larcape. It is a very short newspaper article consisting of 
lines. 

Mr. Pickerr. Containing the actual amount of the cost of thy 
Alean Highway. 

Mr. Larcaps. It is supposed to be the definite amount expended 
up to date. That is on the Alaskan Highway, and that is the con- 
tribution made by the United States. 

Mr. McGreegor. Do I understand the Chair to say that there is 
another bill relative to the St. Lawrence waterway? 

Mr. Larcapr. That is right. It has not been introduced yet in 
the House. 

Mr. McGregor. It has not been introduced? 

Mr. Larcapr. No. 1 am submitting the bill only for the record. 

Vir. McGreGor. Who is the author of that bill? 

Mr. Larcape. Ordinarily bills that are reported out by the com- 
mittee are sponsored by the chairman. I am submitting a new bill 
personally, for the consideration of the committee. Is there any 
objection? 

Mr. AnGeti. Mr. Chairman, is that different from the bill we are 
considering? 

Mr. Larcaper. It only differs in that it authorizes the issuance of 
self-liquidating bonds to finance the St. Lawrence seaway project 
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Mr. Anaevu. Does it have all the other sections in it? 

Mr. Larcape. All other sections, except there is a substitution for 
section 4. 

Mr. ANGELL. Section 5 is still in the bill? 

Mr. Larcapr. Oh, yes. All other provisions are identical with all 
of the bills that have been introduced. 

Without objection, all of these papers will be included in the record. 

Mr. Picxerr. May I see that letter that the Corps of Engineers 
wrote? 

Mr. Larcape. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Did you include the Army engineers letter in 
your request, Mr. Larcade? 

Mr. Larcape. Yes. Mr. McGregor has requested another letter 
that was submitted to the committee by the Corps of Engineers be 
held up and be introduced separately for the reason that he desires 
to make some statements or comments in connection therewith. 

(The letter, dated April 16, 1951, reads as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 16, 1951, 
Hon. Cuarves A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: I have been advised that during the hearing on April 
14, 1951, a representative of this Office was informally requested to make available 
to the committee the plans and specifications prepared by the Corps of Entineers 
for the construction of the main dam, powerhouse, and locks for the International 
Rapids section development, St. Lawrence River. I am also advised that you 
desire a statement be presented covering the authorization for and the costs 
involved in the preparation of the designs for the International Rapids section 
development and whether or not the Corps of Engineers has been working upon 
the plans and specifications during the last 30 days. 

As Chief of Engineers, I could, upon your request, bring these entire plans and 
specifications Lefore the committee. They include some 40 volumes weighing 
over 55 pounds. However, I would prefer that they be reviewed by members of 
your committee in my office. This preference on my part is supported by these 
reasons. For purposes of military security these plans and specifications have 
been kept in this Office in a restricted category, no public release having been made; 
I believe this safeguard should be continued for this important project in these 
times. The plans and specifications are end products of engineering studies and 
should not in my judgment be made publicly available to either the proponents 
or opponents of project authorization for use in the present controversy. Should 
the project be advertised for construction in the near future, the making available 
of the plans and specifications outside of this Office to some parties prior to 
advertisement would be unfair to others in the contracting business who did not 
have equal time to review the plans and specifications before submitting their bids. 

The detailed survey of the International Rapids section together with the 
preparation of the plans and specifications on hand was executed during 1940-42 
in response to Executive Order No. 8568 issued by the President October 16, 1940, 
copy enclosed. The cost of this planning is $1,407,264.13. 

The Corps of Engineers has done no work on these plans and specifications 
during the last 30 days. 

I shall await your further instructions in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. P:ck, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 8568 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the act entitled ‘‘An Act making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the Naval Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1941, and for other purposes’’, approved June 11, 1940 
(Pub. No. 588, 76th Cong.), and by the Military Appropriation Act, 1941, ap- 
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proved June 13, 1940 (Pub. No. 611, 76th Cong.), and as President of the United 
States, and in orde ‘r to provide for emergencies affecting the national security and 
de a. it is hereby ordered as follows: 

There is he ‘reby established the St. Lawrence Advisory Committee, con- 
ree. of Leland Olds, Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, as Chairman: 

A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State; Brigadier General Thomas M. Robins 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army; and Gerald V. Cruise, representative of the Trustees of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York. It shall be the duty of the Committee to 
advise the President with respect to the matters hereinafter set forth, and to per- 
form such other functions as the President may determine. 

2. The Fede ‘ral Power Commission and the Corps of E snginee rs, United States 
Army, are authorized, empowered, and directed. * + 

(a) To make such preliminary investigations as the Advisory Committee 
may consider appropriate or necessary with respect to development of navi- 
gation and hydroelectric power in the International Rapids Section of the 
St. Lawrence River, including among other things, (1) preliminary investi- 
gations of the potential dam site by means of core borings, test pits, soil 
analyses, etc., (2) preliminary surveys of lands necessary for such develop- 
ment, and investigation of the titles to such lands, and (3) preparation of pre- 
liminary plans and specifications. 

(b) To make periodie reports, with recommendations to the President, 
of the results of the aforesaid investigations. 

(c) To consult and cooperate with appropriate agencies of the Canadian 
Government. 

3. In the performance of their functions and duties under this order the Federal 
Power Commission and the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, may avail 
themselves of the services, records, reports, and information of the executive De- 
partments and other agencies of the Government. 

4. The Federal Power Commission and Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, shall have authority to appoint without regard to the civil service laws, such 
officers, experts, and employees as they may deem necessary to carry out their 
functions under this order, and to prescribe their functions, duties, responsibilities, 
and tenure. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THe Wuite House, October 16, 1940, 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you all recall that I requested the Army engineers furnish us some 
informatlon relative to this project. That was brought about because 
of the statement of the representative of the Army engineers, stating 
that the plans and specifications entirely completed and were ready 
and available and in detail, so that a contractor could take the plans 
and bid. 

I have never received any official word from the Army engineers, 
but I was told by my good friend, Congressman Dondero, from 
Michigan, that General Pick had called him about April 16 relative to 
my request, and that instead of complying with the request of the 
member of the committee from Ohio he, General Pick, was submitting 
a letter in which he attempted to answer some of the questions. 

In his letter to the committee he states he has decided not to submit 
the plans and specifications because he claimed the subject of military 
security entered into it, which to me is rather laughable. He also 
said that the full plans consisted of 40 volumes and weighed 
pounds. 

The Member from Ohio did not ask for the full plans, but asked for 
the plans of a certain section which General Pick of the Army engineers 
has not sent to the committee. 

I also asked for his authority in making the entire survey. He 
only quoted authority for making a survey on the International 
Rapids section, and he did not state his authority for the survey of 
the rest of the project. I questioned his authority to make the entire 
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survey and | just wanted to make the statement again, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Army engineers have not complied with the request of this 
committee—asked for by myself and concurred in by the full 
committee, 

That is all. 

Mr. Larcapr. Under these circumstances, | think it would be 
proper that the letter from the Chief of Engineers dated April 16, 1951, 
be placed in the record preceding the remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. McGregor, in order that it can be seen what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. Donprero. In defense of the Army engineers, if necessary, | 
would interpose a statement at this junction, but I do not think it is 
necessary. May L suggest, however, that the gommittee hear the 
Members of Congress who are here, and who may want to go back to 
their offices, otherwise we may delay them further in a discussion of 
these documents. I know Mr. Van Zandt is here, and Mr. Butler 
from New York, and as a suggestion I think the chairman ought to do 
that. 

Mr. Larcape. I think that is in order, Mr. Dondero. These other 
documents have been provided for in the previous authority. So, if 
it is agreeable to the committee we will now proceed to hear the 
Members of Congress who are present to testify. 

The first witness we have is the Honorable James E. Van Zandt, 
of Pennsylvania. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mir. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank this committee 
for giving me the opportunity to appear before you to express my 
opposition to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

I am sure that every member of this committee knows of my opposi- 
tion to the project, not alone this vear, but dating back to the late 
thirties, when I became a Member of Congress. I have left no stone 
unturned to arouse opposition to the St. Lawrence project because | 
feel it is not in the best interest of the country from any standpoint. 

As a Representative in Congress from the central Pennsylvania 
area, | am conscious that not only is the great State of Pennsylvania 
adversely affected by the St. Lawrence project, but the neighboring 
Middle Atlantic and Seaboard States are affected likewise. In a 
few words, if the proposed project should become a reality, it will 
strike at the very heart of our industrial economy and in addition 
destroy the jobs of thousands upon thousands of good American 
citizens. 

It is needless for me to consume the time of this committee by 
rehashing the testimony that has been presented in support of or 
against the St. Lawrence project. For years it has been before Con- 
gress and experts have testified on every conceivabie phase of the 
proposal. The results are that you have volumes of past testimony 
us well as the arguments for and against the proposed waterway during 
the present hearings. 

| have followed the hearings very closely and, in my opinion, the 
advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway have not justified its construc- 
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tion. In a few words, I base my convictions on the fact that (1) 
with our country staggering from the effects of a huge national debt 
and taxes at a point where they are proving punitive, this is no time 
to attempt to saddle the American taxpayers with an expenditure 
that may run from millions to billions of dollars. 

2) Recognizing that we are in the midst of an emergency that may 
throw us into a third world war and with our national resources 
being strained to build an adequate national defense, this is no time 
to divert manpower and materials for a project that cannot possibly 
be completed within a period of from 5 to 7 vears. Our energies 
should be applied in the preservation of our national economy. 

(3) The proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway are taking a selfish 
viewpoint when they seek to establish a waterway and power project 
that will benefit Canada in particular, and only 15 percent of our own 
population, at the expense of 85 percent of the American taxpayers. 
These advocates of this international ditch and Government subsi- 
dized power project have completely turned their backs on liter: ally 
millions of Americans who will be affected adversely by this twin 
project. 

(4) The assertion that the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is vital to our national defense is without foundation. When | 
make this statement I have in mind the question of iron ore, hydro 
power, shipbuilding facilities, and so forth, and so forth. 

To the contrary, instead of this project being necessary to national 
defense, the twin proposal would create a project that could not be 
defended in the event of an all-out war. Therefore, it will not 
strengthen our national defense, but in fact will add to the job of 
defending ourselves. 

Gentlemen, those are my convictions and to supplement my views 
I should like your kind permission to insert at this point copies of my 
several radio speeches and other statements that I have made in 
outlining my opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
In conclusion, I wish to express again my appreciation for the privilege 
of appearing before vou and of stressing the sincerity of my views. 
| hope that when you vote on the proposed legislation that your 
decision will be of a negative nature. 

Now, if I have the consent of the committee I would like to insert 
in the record at this point several radio speeches and statements | 
have made on the subject. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 


ARE THE PRESIDENT AND THE ARMY ENGINEERS INVOLVED IN A DeaL Wuicu 
CONCERNS THE NEW ORLEANS-GULF WATERWAY AND THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY Progecr? 


iy 


(Speech on the floor of the House of Representatives by James E. Van Zandt, 
Member of Congress, Tweuty-seeond District of Pennsylvania) 


Mr. Speaker, for several weeks the House Public Works Committee has bee: 
holding hearings on the controversial St. Lawrence waterway project to which I 
am unalterably opposed since it will serve no conceivable national good but to 
the contrary do irreparable damage to not only my district and State but to S85 
percent of the Nation as a whole. 

During the course of the hearings being conducted by the House Committee 
on Publie Works, it has been rumored that the Army engineers have been roaming 
the hallways of Congress in a frantie effort to garner support for the already dis- 
credited St. Lawrence seaway project. It is said that they have gone so far that 
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they are offering many Members of Congress from the Southern States a $100,- 
000,000 tidewater channel from the mouth of the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
This project is known as the New Orleans-Gulf waterway, and is being used as 
bait in the desperate effort to drum up votes for the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Edgar Poe, who is a columnist for the New Orleans Times-Picayune stated in 
the edition of March 11, 1951, that President Truman did a little lobbying 
for the St. Lawrence project when he was visited recently by Guy Easterly who 
publishes the weekly LaFollette (Tenn.) Press. 

According to publisher Kasterly, when the interview was about over President 
Truman drew from a pile of papers on his desk another sheaf and began to talk 
of his program of waterways, which included a plan to dig a big ditch at New 
Orleans and bring that city within 45 miles of the ocean, at a cost of $100 million, 

In commenting on the visit of Mr. Fasterly to the White House, columnist 
Poe said there apparently is no question that President Truman personally is 
interested in the proposed tidewater ship channel from New Orleans to the Gulf. 
He wants to see it built, but at the same time he wants New Orleans and the 
lower Mississippi Valley to go along with him on the controversial St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Continuing his comment, Mr. Poe said that if New Orleans and lower Missis- 
sippi shipping interests are not willing to do some trading President Truman 
“stands ready to hold their feet to the fire.’ In other words “it would be a big 
trade,”’ concluded Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Speaker, this is ugly business. The President is trving to effect a trade 
that involves a $100 million nondefense waterway project at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River in return for support on a billion dollar economic monstrosity 
known as the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that it is the business of the Army engineers to 
lobby or to bring pressure upon Members of Congress. Their job is to furnish 
Congress with information so that the elected representatives of the American 
people can decide what is for the best interests of the American people as a whole. 

Both of the above-named projects should not be considered at this time because 
of the necessity for conserving manpower, material, and money so badly needed 
in the defense effort. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES EF. Van Zanpr, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, —TWENTY-SECOND District oF PENNSYLVANIA Over THE ABC 
Network, Raprio Station WMAL, Wasuineton, D. C., Fearvary 2, 1951, 
aT 10:45 PF. M. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am opposed to the St. Lawrence project because I 
represent thousands of coal miners and railroaders in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania whose jobs will be seriously menaced by the proposed international ditch. 
The people of Pennsylvania are not selfish; hence I am not going to spend the 
time allotted to me in describing the devastating effect that the St. Lawrence 
project will have on the State of Pennsvivania. Instead, it is my purpose to 
discuss the effect that the proposed St. Lawrence project will have on the eco- 
nomic life of the entire United States. 

In the interest of clarity of thought, let us remember that the proposed St. 
Lawrence project is divided into two component parts—first, as a seaway which 
contemplates the establishment of a 27-foot channel from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River to Duluth, Minn., a distanee of 1,677 miles. While utilization 
of existing facilities will lessen the construction work in some of the area, the 
greatest and most costly portion of the work remains to be done, This will 
necessitate the construction of a series of channels, canals, and large dams. 

The second part of the St. Lawrence project involves the construction of a 
large hydroelectric power dam estimated to produce for the American side, 
570,000 kilowatt-hours of firm electric current. The cost of the dam will be paid 
for by the American taxpayers. 

In this connection, when you consider the progress being made in the field of 
atomic energy and the billions of dollars being spent in developing its use in the 
generation of power, it is readily apparent that the 7 years required to complete 
the St. Lawrence seaway might well find that atomic energy has revolutionized 
the power industry and the billions spent on the St. Lawrence seaway power project 
would be a sheer waste of the American taxpayers’ money. 

When you view the project in two parts, namely as a seaway and power project, 
the natural question arises, What is the total cost? Those in favor of such a project 
are ultraconservatives in arriving at a cost figure, while those opposed to the project 
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are unable to accept the modest cost claims of the advocates of the St. Lawrence 
project. On the other hand, 10 vears ago leading and reliable industrial engineers 
in Canada and the United States placed the cost in excess of $1 billion, some con- 
tending that $1,350,000,000 is a sensible and sane estimate. 

That these industrial engineers are proceeding on a sound basis is very evice 
when we recall the estimates that were given for the construction of the Panama 
Canal. The original estimate of $160,000,000 was absurd when the final cost was 
revealed as $375,000,000. Then, too, the Suez Canal was estimated at $30,000,000, 
tending but when completed the total cost was SSO 000 000 

It must also be borne in mind that production costs are now at the 
and since we are again in a period of war emergency further increase 
likely. 

Aside fgom the great cost of this proposed project, let l Keep Il mind ths 
are being asked to construct this project at ia time when the American people ar 
faced with the necessity of building an adequate national defense against the threat 
of world communism that has engulfed us in war in Korea—a war that many re- 
gard as the stepping stone to world war III. Why should we be asked at this 
critical period in world history to divert our Inanpower, materials, and financial 
resources to a project that cannot possibly be compl ted before 1956 or 1958, and 
when completed the seaway portion will be frozen over 5 months of each year? 
We have fought two world wars in a space of 25 vears and we did not need the 
St. Lawrence seaway to achieve victory. In fact, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director 
of Mobilization, said in a recent speech, “The development of the St. Lawrence 
would take a long time. There are much more pressing problems if we are to win 
the war of production.” 

In addition, only 15 percent of the population of the United States will benefit 
from the St. Lawrence project, with the remaining 85 percent of American citizens 
being called upon to pay their share of the cost of construction, estimated to exceed 
$1 billion. 

In estimating the cost of construction, there has been little said concerning the 
cost of defending the St. Lawrence project. Military experts, however, are of the 
opinion that it will require over $1 billion to erect the necessary defenses at stra- 
tegic locations along the 1,677-mile front. In addition, the maintenance cost of 
these defense posts cannot be ignored. . For the maintenance cost of the channel 
and locks alone, more than $20,000,000 will be expended annually for the seaway 
part of the project. 

When we consider the cost of construction estimated to exceed S1 billion and 
add another billion dollars for the erection of defense posts requiring additional 
millions for maintenance costs, we can readily see that this proposed St. Lawrence 
project is destined to cost us billions of dollars. IT am sure you will agree that this 
is a tidy sum of money to saddle on the already overburdened taxpavers of 
America, who are now paying the tax collector 35 cents out of every dollar they 
earn. 

For a moment, let us dwell on the effect the St. Lawrence seaway will have on 
the American market and transportation facilities. Upon completion, the 
Lawrence project will open the Great Lakes to world shipping and within a 
months vou will have dirty, cheap, ill-manned foreign tramp steamers flying forei, 
flags dumping their cargoes at Great Lakes ports instead of on the Atlantic se: 
board, as is being done at the present time. These foreign vessels do not meet 
the standards of American shipping— in wages, living or sanitary conditions. Asa 
result, it costs $500 a day more to operate an American vessel as compared to the 
cost of operating a foreign tramp steamer. The average wage paid foreign 
seamen is about half of the amount paid our American seamen. In addition the 
foreign vessels or their crews pay no taxes. On the other hand, American shipping 
interests pay large taxes, only to see such revenue applied to building a project that 
is establishing ruinous competition and threatening to sabotage American shipping 
and the American market. 

We have spent over $19 billion developing our merehant marine, in which we 
take great pride. Yet, because of the size of American-flag ships and the fact 
they are being built larger, only about 9 percent of our merchant ships could use 
the proposed seaway, while a greater number of larger foreign vessels than are now 
using the 14-foot waterway will be able to use the new seaway 

Industries in the Great Lakes area should realize that if this St. Lawrence 
seaway is completed their fields, mines, factories, and forests will be brought into 
direct competition with the slave type of labor that prevails in foreign countries. 

These foreign tramp steamers in addition to disrupting the American market 
will deal a death blow to the transportation facilities of our Nation, and to the 
anthracite and bituminous coal industry. 


t 
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At the present time American railroads employ more than a million American 
- citizens, and long trains carry millions of tons of freight to and from seaboard 
ports. It is estimated that American railroads will suffer an annual loss in freight 
revenue from $100 million to $250 million, should the St. Lawrence seaway become 
areality. These foreign tramp steamers will deprive the railroads of this freight 
traffic and the devastating effect is more fully realized since every thousand tons 
of freight lost to the American railroads means the elimination of one freight train. 
When vou remove freight trains you destroy the jobs of railroaders. Thus we 
have foreign seamen on these dirty tramp steamers benefiting at the expense of 
the American railroad emplovees. 

Nor can we ignore the ill effects of the St. Lawrence project on the coal industry 
of the United States. We must not forget that these tramp steamers coming into 
the Great Lakes region with cargoes of foreign coal will create a greater import 
market for subsidized and tariff preferred coal of Great Britain, Nova Scotia, 
and Russia. This foreign coal produced by cheap labor and transported at distress 
rates will displace American coal produced at American mines under American 
working conditions. This would be in addition to the competition of crude and 
fuel oil produced from foreign sources under the same conditions. 

The power part of the St. Lawrence project will produce hydroelectric power 
which will displace both in Canada and the United States the use of American- 
mined coal. And let us keep in mind that while this hydroelectric power may 
appear cheap, it, too, is subsidized by the American taxpayer. 

Taking the importation of foreign-mined coal, and crude and fuel oil, together 
with the coal displaced by the power part of the St. Lawrence project, you will 
have destroved a 35,000,000-ton American coal market. For every million tons 
of coal displaced we must keep in mind 1 million man-days are lost to good Ameri- 
ean citizens in the mining and transportation industries. 


CONCLUSION 


The St. Lawrence project is nothing new. For the past 50 vears it has been 
talked of at different intervals, only to be shunted aside as impractical and 
unsound. Now that we are engaged again in a gigantic effort to build an adequate 
national defense, advocates of this economic monstrosity have garbed it in the 


armor of national defense and present it to the American people, hopeful that 
patriotic fervor will cause the Nation to aecept it “lock, stock, and barrel.” 

In addition, the St. Lawrence seaway has been given the ‘‘new look’’ in the 
sudden interest taken in it by several small Midwest steel companies who are 
developing ore deposits in the Labrador-Quebee area and who claim the seaway 
is needed to transport their ore to their respective plants. I submit that these 
midwestern steel companies should solve their problem of transportation them- 
selves and not expect the American taxpavers to subsidize them by providing the 
St. Lawrence seaway for their own selfish interests. 

Surely you good people in the State of Minnesota are not going to accept a 
project that will permit iron ore to be dumped on the American market at a 
cheaper price and in competition with the ore from the great Minnesota iron 
range: vou good people in Michigan and Wisconsin are not content to see vour 
great agricultural market destroved by foreign competition and the wages of 
labor seriously menaced; vou good people of the great Mississippi Valley should 
not be expected by vour Government to see your great import and export market 
destroyed by foreign vessels plying our inland waters. 

We who live in the industrial States and on the seaboard are not being fooled 
by parading an old political pet—the St. Lawrence seaway—in the garb of national 
defense. Nor are we fooled by the efforts of the great State of New York through 
political affiliations to secure a power project benefiting mostly a small section 
of the State of New York. 

In joining us in defeating this political and economie monstrosity—the 
Lawrence project—vou are enlisting in a cause that will repel an invasion of the 
rights of the Ameriean workingman and contribute to the general welfare of 
every American citizen. Yes—vou will be giving voice to the sentiments that 
should be inseribed on every heart—Let us preserve the home and the job of every 
American workingman., 


st 
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Is THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY NECESSARY? 


Speech delivered by Representative James E. Van Zandt, Member of Congress, 
Twenty-second District of Pennsylvania over the Mutual Network on March 29, 
1951, 9 to 9:15 p. m, 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grateful to the Mutual Broadcasting Co. for 


the privilege of talking to you on the subject Is the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Necessary? 

As a matter of information, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project which 
has been before the American people since 1895 should be considered in two 
parts——first, as a seaway which contemplates the establishment of a 27-foot 
chanel from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River to Duluth, Minn., a distance 
of 1,677 miles. To complete the proposed seaway it will be necessary to con- 
struct a series of channels, canals, and large dams. 

The second part of the St. Lawrence project involves the construction of a large 
hydroelectric power dam estimated to produce for the American side 570,000 
kilowatts of firm electric current. 

The project which is commonly known as the St. Lawrence project has been 
before the Congress of the United States time and time again and not once have its 
advocates been able to justify the investment because it is as unsound today as it 
has been in the past. 

At the moment there is pending before both branches of Congress, legislation 
on the subject, and it is interesting to note that there is nothing new to the age-old 
arguments advanced by its advocates, except that we are told now that the seaway 
is needed to provide a water route from Seven Islands, Quebec, for the transpor- 
tation of iron ore from Laborador to Great Lakes ports. It is said that this 
Labrador ore is vitally needed because of the dwindling supply of ore in the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota. We are told also that there is a shortage of electric 
sower in the northeastern section of the United States, and particularly in New 
ork State, and that this shortage of power is a threat to our national defense. 
In other words, the advocates of the St. Lawrence project have again tried to 
lable it as necessary to our national security. 

The truth of the matter is that this Nation will have won or lost its security 
long before this project could be completed, because it is the opinion of expert 
engineers that it will require from 5 to 7 years to complete its construction. 
Meanwhile, money, materials, and manpower, urgently needed for mobilization 
to meet the emergency we are now confronted with would be diverted to a scheme 
that will ultimately benefit Canada more than the United States where only 15 
percent of our population would receive any benefits. 

If you will read the congressional hearings spread over a period of years con- 
taining the arguments for and against the project you will find that Congress 
rejected the proposal based on the following reasons: 

1. The St. Lawrence seaway’s value as a transportation artery has been vastly 
overrated mostly because it would be closed to navigation for at least 5 months 
fiver is icebound. In addition, one 


or more each vear when the St. Lawrence 
rock- 


must consider that the proposed St. Lawrence route will include tortuous, 
bottomed channels that will be blanketed in fog not only during the fall and 
spring, but frequently during the summer. 

2. The proposed 27-foot channel would be too shallow for 90 percent of the 
vessels of our own merchant marine in which the American people have invested 
19 billion dollars. Our merchant vessels require channels with a depth of at least 
30 feet. On the other hand, vessels of foreign countries which are smaller in size 
and manned by cheap labor would enjoy a field day in dumping cheaply manu- 
factured foreign products on the American market, such as coal, ore, foreign steel 
and steel products. Nor can we forget that it will bring the Midwest farmer 
face to face with competition from the agricultural production of foreign countries. 

In short, the St. Lawrence seaway will not be a one-way street for the exporta- 
tion of American goods but in fact will open the way for foreign competition at 
the expense of the American wage earner. 

3. The Nation would lose by spending huge sums of money to establish a costly 
form of transportation which could exist only because the already overburdened 
taxpayer would provide and support it. It would disrupt long-established and 
satisfactory methods of transportation such as trucks and busses on our highways, 
railroads, airlines, as well as water carriers. The St. Lawrence seaway would 
compete unfairly with the present-day methods of transportation since it would 
be Government subsidized and tax-free. 
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For example, at the present time American railroads employ millions of Amer- 
ican citizens and long trains carry millions of tons of freight to and from sea- 
board ports. Should the St. Lawrence seaway become a reality foreign steamers, 
manned by cheaply paid crews, will deprive the railroads of this freight traffic to 
such a degree that American railroads will suffer annually a loss in freight revenue 
of from 100 to 250 million dollars. For every thousand tons of freight taken from 
the railroads by these foreign steamers, one freight train is eliminated and when 
you remove freight trains you destroy the jobs of railroaders and others. 

Furthermore, the freight diverted from the American railroads to foreign ships 
would adversely affect all ports, especially those in New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
and New Orleans. The effect would also extend to public and private invest- 
ments in docks, warehouses, terminals, and grain elevators, with a consequent re- 
duction in employment. Thus you have foreign seamen on these tramp steamers 
benefiting at the expense of American workmen. In simple language, the St. 
Lawrence seaway which has been labeled as a method of cheap transportation 
would cost the American taxpayers many more dollars than it would save them. 

These are only a few of the many reasons why Congress has rejected the flimsy 
arguments for the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

\s already mentioned, the advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway now come 
forth with the proposal that its construction is necessary to provide a water 
route from Seven Islands, Quebec, for the transportation of iron ore from the 
Labrador-Quebec area to Great Lake ports. The amount to be brought in 
annually over this proposed route is only 10,000,000 tons as compared with our 
annual need of over 100,000,000 tons. 

Mind you, this argument is presented during this critical period in world 
affairs when our country is on the brink of World War III and at a time when 
the American taxpayer is paying for tax purposes about 35 cents out of every 
dollar he earns. 

The need for Labrador ores is based on the argument that such ores are in- 
dispensable to our own national security because of an impending shortage of 
high-grade ore principally from the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 

While there have been conflicting statements regarding the remaining deposits 
of ore in the Mesabi Range, the fact remains that from 197 to 1949 new ore 
reserves have been located. It is true that the ore shipped to date is in excess of 
the reserves, vet we cannot ignore the fact that huge deposits of taconite, a lower 
grade of ore, have been located in Minnesota and that a process is being perfected 
that will permit taconite concentrate to compete favorably with the high grade 
of ore of the Mesabi Range. This fact is confirmed by experts. 

In addition to the high- and low-grade ore reserves of the Mesabi Range, there 
exists on the north shore of Lake Superior at a site known as Steep Rock Lake in 
Ontaric, a source of high-grade ore that according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines may amount to no less than a billion tons. Transportation for this ore 
deposit is already available by utilizing existing railroad facilties from Steep 
Rock Lake to Port Arthur, where iron-ore vessels now plying the Great Lakes 
can carry it to its destination. 

In addition to iron-ore deposits in Minnesota and Ontario we cannot ignore 
the huge deposits of iron ore in Venezuela and Chile, that recently started to 
arrive in this country. 

Just a few days ago the Bethlehem Steel Corp. announced that large iron-ore 
deposits have been located in western Pennsylvania and that already $34 million 
have been allocated to develop the project. Thus, today we have five principal 
sources of iron ore, namely, Minnesota, Ontario, Venezuela, Chile, and western 
Pennsylvania, all of which have been or are being developed in the spirit of free 
enterprise with adequate transportation facilities available to transport the ore 
to the mills 

Back of the argument that the St. Lawrence seaway is necessary to transport 
ore from the Labrador-Quebee area is the fact that a half dozen small Midwest 
steel companies are promoting the Labrador-Quebee project and they see in the 
St. Lawrence seaway the opportunity to subsidize the cost of bringing the ore to 
their mills. Such a subsidy would affect favorably the price of the Labrador- 
Quebee ore and put it in competition with the ores from Minnesota, Ontario, 
Venezuela, Chile, and western Pennsylvania which is being mined in the spirit 
of free enterprise. 

In other words, six small Midwest steel companies have invested in the 
Labrador-Quebee project and they are asking the American people, now bur- 
dened by high taxes, to finance the St. Lawrence seaway so that they can get 
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cheaper transportation rates which may amount to from $1.50 to $3 for every 
of ore they transport to their mills. 

While these Midwest steel companies are feathering their own nests at the 
expense of the American taxpayers, very little is being said about the over-all 
cost of the St. Lawrence seaway project. We are being told today that the sea- 
way project will only cost the American taxpayers a half billion dollars; but let 
me leave this thought with you: should the steam shovels start digging the St. 
Lawrence seaway there will be American tax dollars in every bucketful of earth 
for this project, plus the necessary deepening of lake harbors, together with defend- 
ing and maintaining it—is expected to cost better than a billion dollars before it 
is conpleted with two-thirds of this amount to be sweated out of American tax 
payers when in the same breath we are being asked to “tighten our belts.” 

Worse still, a billion dollars is only the estimate of what the project will cost. 
As a rule estimates are usually way out of line, especially in projects of this nature. 
For example, the Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River cost nearly twice as 
much as estimated; the Suez Canal cost two and one-half times, and the Chicago 
h as the engineers estimated. 

started was 


Drainage Canal three and one-half times as muc 
The original cost of the Panama Canal at the time construction 
estimated to be S140 million with the notation that in no case would it exceed 
$160 million. Yet the total cost of the Panama Canal was $375 million. 

We are hearing a lot today about the cost of the St. Lawrence project being 
liquidated over a period of 50 vears as the result of collecting toll charges. In 
the first place, the pending legislation contains only suggestions about  self- 
liquidating tolls. It provides only for further negotiations about tolls after con- 
struction is under way. As we all know, any negotiations between the United 
States and Canada regarding the collection of tolls should be definitely settled 
before construction is begun, and not left to wrangling discussions after the 
project is completed. 

In responsible Canadian quarters the conviction is expressed that Canada will 
never agree to tolls because it would be a radical departure from traditional policy. 
This is further evidence that Uncle Sam and the American people would be left 
holding the bag. 

Turning to the hydroelectric plant, which is the second part and the power 
phase of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, we are told that it is neces- 
sary to erect in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, t 
hvdroelectric project in order to overcome a general power shortage in New 
England and New York State. 

There is no general power shortage in New England or New York State in the 
accepted sense. I will admit that there have been some postwar difficulties of a 
very local or temporary character, but new construction of more quickly built 
types of steam-generating plants is the means of solving the problems. 

If the people in the northeastern section of the United States are waiting for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, they are going to 
have to wait at least from 5 to 7 vears for its completion. 

What is to be done in the meantime regarding the alleged power shortage if i 
is related in any manner to the needs of our national defense? It is obvious tha 
the speedy construction by free enterprise of steam-generating plants in various 
locations, which can be erected within a period of 2 vears, is the sane and sensible 
It is not difficult to recognize that the hydroelectric 
thusiasm by the 


His 
hii 


; 
t 
t 


approach to the problem. 
phase of the St. Lawrence project is being promoted with en 


publie power group composed of Socialist-minded bureaucrats. 

Nothing has been mentioned by the advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway 
concerning the mammoth task of defending it against enemy air attack. During 
the extensive congressional hearings held over a period of vears, Maj. Gen. Follett 


Bradley, United States Army, retired, was asked this question: Can the project 
with its 40 locks, more or less, and its proposed dams and powerhouses be 
defended against enemy air attack? He answered, ‘‘Categoricalivy no’ and con- 
tinued by saying an enemy with access to the polar route could and definitels 
would destroy the project’s locks, dams, and powerhouses, and sink ships in the 
narrow canals in the St. Lawrence seaway. 
As I mentioned in my opening remarks the advocates of 
seaway have again tried to label the project as necessary to our national 
despite the fact that we have won two World Wars without it, and that it w 
Meanwhile, money, mate- 
ffort would be 


the St. Lawrence 
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require from 5 to 7 vears to complete its construction. 
ently needed for the present defense ¢ 


rials, and manpower urg 
than the United 


diverted to a scheme that would ultimately benefit Canada mor 
States 
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Finally, the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will cost the American 
people millions of dollars to build, millions of dollars to defend, and millions of 
dollars to maintain. In addition thousands of Americans would lose their jobs 
and the rest of us would face life-long taxes that would reduce our already dwin- 
dling purchasing power due to high living costs. 

The average American citizen, in my opinion, is tried of being fooled with 
subsidy schemes and with the resultant high taxes that follow them. The Ameri- 
can people will certainly be fooled if the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
should ever become a reality. 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Then I would like permission of the committee 
to make part of the record Minutes of a Public Meeting to Discuss 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, which took place in the 
house caucus room, the Pennsylvania State Capitol, under sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Larcape. Is there an objection? 

(No response. ) , 

Mr. Larcape. There is no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would also like to include a statement by Rich- 
ard Maize, secretary of the department of mines, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, before the House Committee on Public Works, in oppo- 
sition to H. R. 2536, and a statement by Mr. Andrew J. Sordoni, 
secretary of commerce of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larcapre. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 


Minutes or A Pustic MeetiInc IN THE House Caucus Room, PENNSYLVANIA 
Srare Capirot, Mareu 8, 1951, To Discuss tugs Sr. Lawrence Seaway 
AND Power Progecr 


rit CALL FOR THE MEETING 


|Telegram ] 

FEBRUARY 27, 1951. 
Please extend to the officers and members of your organization and all others 
interested invitation to attend meeting for purpose of discussing proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway project now pending before Congress. Meeting will be held in 
the house caucus room, State Capitol, Harrisburg, 2 p. m., Thursday, March 8, 
1951. Kindly advise immediately if vou will attend or who will represent your 

organization. 
ANDREW J. SORDONI, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


Maren 1, 1951. 

On Tuesday, February 27, 1951, I sent vou a telegram asking that vou, the 
officers of vour organization, and such others as you feel would be interested, 
attend a meeting to be held on Thursday, March 8, 1951, at 2 p.m. This meeting 
will be held in the house caucus room, first floor, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., 
for the purpose of discussing the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project now 
pending before the United States Congress, and the effect such construction would 
have on the economy of this great Commonwealth. 

I am also enclosing copy of a news release given to the papers for publication on 
Monday, February 26, 1951. 

Governor Fine plans to be present at our meeting in order that he may present 
to the legislative committee in Washington the desires of the citizens of Penn- 
svivania. 

We are anticipating vour presence. 

Sincerely, 
Anprew J, SoORDONT, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


above letter and telegram were sent to the following persons: 
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MAYORS 


Hon. Clarence K. Pulling, Erie, Pa. Hon. Bernard Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. John F. Davis, Reading, Pa. Hon. David L. Lawrence, Pittsburgh, 
Hon. J. Lester Laughlin, Altoona, Pa. Pa. 

Hon. Walter EF. Rose, Johnstown, Pa. Hon. Luther M. Kniffen, Wilkes-Barre, 
Hon. Anthony Drier, Nanticoke, Pa. Pa. 

Hon. Maurice Llewellyn, Hazelton, Pa. Hon. James T. Hanlon, Scranton, Pa. 
Hon. George 8. Heffner, Pottsville, Pa. Hon. Claude R. Robins, Harrisburg, Pa 
Hon. E. L. Sittler, Jr., Uniontown, Pa. Hon. Felix 8. Bentzel, York, Pa. 

Hon. Henry 8. Cohey, Greensburg, Pa. Hon. Joseph Morrison, Easton, Pa. 
Hon. John F. Haven, New Castle, Pa. Hon. Ralph F. Swarts, Chester, Pa 
Hon. Howard C. Bare, Laneaster, Pa. Hon. Earl EF. Schaffer, Bethlehem, Pa 
Hon. Thomas F. Landy, Shamokin, Pa. Hon. Donald V. Hock, Allentown, Pa 


SENATORS 


Hon. James H. Duff, Washington, D.C. Hon. Edward Martin, Washington, 
D. C. 


MEMBERS OF HOUSE CONGRESS 


Hon. William A. Barrett, Washington, Hon. Walter M. Mumma, Washington, 
Ms D. C. 

William T. Granahan, Washing-. Hon. Leon H. Gavin, Washington, 
D.C. 

Hon. Hardie Scott, Washington, D C. Hon. Francis E. Walter, Washington, 
Hon. Earl Chudoff, Washington, D. C. r. <, 

Hon. William J. Green, Washington, Hon. James F. Lind, Washington, D. C. 

D.C Hon. James E. Van Zandt, Washington, 


C, 
Hon. Hugh D. Seott, Jr., Washington, a, 
D. C. . Edward L, Sittler, Washington 
Hon. Benjamin F. James, Washington, a. 
C 


, 


Oe ee . Thomas E. Morgan, Washington, 

Hon. Albert C. Vaughn, Washington, Se 

©. . Louis E. Graham, Washington, 
Hon. Paul B. Dague, Washington, D.C. he 

Hon. Harry P, O'Neill, Washington, Hon. John P. Saylor, Washington, D.C, 

©. Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, Washington, 
Daniel J. Flood, Washington, mG. 

on Hon. Carroll D. Kearns, Washington 
Ivor D. Fenton, Washington, e es 

i oF . Harmar DD. Denny, Washington 
George M. Rhodes, Washington, - +e 

oo Hon. Robert : a Corbett W ashir g1on 
Hon. Wilson D. Gillette, Washington, Pe 

DC. Hon. James G. Fulton, Washington, 
Hon. Alvin R. Bush, Washington, D.C. DD. ¢. 

Hon. Samuel K. MeConnell, Jr., Wash- Hon. Herman P. Eberharter, Washing- 

ington, D. C, ton, D.C. 

Hon. Richard M. Simpson, Washington, Hon. Frank Buchanan, Washington, 

a, ©. aS. << 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


Mr, William F. Richardson, Jr., Associated Petroleum Industries of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Donald P. Horsey, president, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Carl K. Dellmuth, secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Theodore A, Serrill, president, Pennsylvania Newspapers’ Publishers Associ- 
ation. 

Hon. G. Mason Owlett, president, Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 

Mr. William Naile, secretary, Pennsylvania Gas Association. 

Mr. John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. James L. McDevitt, president, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 

Mr. George Medrick, district director, United Steel Workers of America. 

Mr. D. L. Corgan, Anthracite Committee. 

Hon. Frank Lichtenwalter, executive director, Pennsylvania Electric Association. 

Mr. Edward Gogolin, Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association 
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Mr. Richard Maxwell, secretary-manager, Pennsylvania Motor Federation. 

Mr. Carroll B. Huntress, chairman, National St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

Mr. Thomas Kennedy, United Mine Workers of America. 

Hon. William S. Livengood, Jr., secretary, Department of Internal Affairs 
(Pennsylvania). 

Hon. Richard Maize, secretary, Department of Mines (Pennsylvania). 

Hon. David M. Walker, secretary, Department of Labor and Industry (Penn- 
svlvania). 

Hon. Miles Horst, secretary, Department of Agriculture (Pennsylvania). 

Mr. A. C. Herbert, vice-president, Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. George C. Britton, Portland Cement Association. 

Mr. W. D, Gillen, president, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. William Reiter, chairman, Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RK. B. White, president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Mr. Fred W. Okie, president, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

Mr. Earl T. Moore, president, Central Railroad Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. H. Nuelle, president, Delaware & Hudson Railroad. 

Mr. William White, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Mr. J. W. Wetter, president, East Broad Top Railroad Co. 

Mr. P. W. Johnston, president, Erie Railroad Co. 

Mr. G. A. Troutman, trustee, H. & B. T. M. R. R. & C. Co. 

Mr. W. H. Edwards, president, Lehigh & New England Railroad Co. 

Mr. C, A. Major, president, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 

Mr. C. Metzman, President, New York Central System. 

Messrs. R. L. Gebhardt & F. L. Sieghardt, trustees, N. Y., O. & W. Railway Co, 

Mr. W. 8. Franklin, president, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. R. W. Brown, president, Reading Co. 

Mr. Eugene 8. Williams, president, Western Maryland Railway. 

Mr. A. L. Hammell, president, Railway Express Co. 

Mr. J. K. Shields, secretary, Erie Chamber of Commerce, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Roger Jewett, secretarv-manager, Chamber of Commerce, Reading, Pa. 

Mr. C. Stanley Ruth, secretary-manager, Chamber of Commerce, Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Roland H. Dunn, executive secretary, Johnstown Chamber of Commerce, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Mr. Victor C. Diehm, president, Chamber of Commerce, Hazleton, Pa. 

Mr. Russell C. Bevan, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Pottsville, Pa. 

Mr. O. M. Deibler, executive secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Greensburg, Pa. 

Mr. J. C. Wachtman, executive vice president, Greater New Castle Association, 
Ine., New Castle, Pa. 

Mr. L. W. Neweomer, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Edward P. Barr, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Shamokin, Pa. 

Mr. W. C. Jones, secretary, Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Clement V. Conole, general manager, Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charles E. Knight, manager, East Liberty Chamber of Commerce, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Mr. J. A. Bolender, secretary, Wyoming Valley Chamber of Commerce, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Mr. Willis W. Jones, general secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Daniel N. Casey, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. bk. A. Hirschman, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, York, Pa. 

Mr. Lyon O, Borden, secretary, Easton Area Chamber of Commerce, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. W. F. Delehanty, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, City of Chester and 
Delaware County, Chester, Pa. 

Mr. Garry K. Trendy, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. Winfield Clearwater, executive vice president, Chamber of Commerce, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. Harrison Gilmer, secretary, Allied Boards of Trade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Alfred Lynch, Port of Philadelphia Maritime Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. 8. H. Williams, manager, Transportation Bureau, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Doak, Esq., Conlon, LaBrun & Beechwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. J. Alex. Crothers, Delaware River Joint Commission, Camden, N. J. 

Mr. John H. Frazer, manager, Commercial Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. G. N. Hardenstine, director, City Department Wharves, Docks & Ferries, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. Albert M. Greenfield, president, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. Leonard P. Fox, executive secretary, State Chamber of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 p. m. by Andrew J. Sordoni, secretary of 
commerce, 

Secretary Sorpont. Gentlemen, the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Governor Fine. It’s good to see so many of vou here and to know that you are 
sufficiently interested to come here to express yourselves upon that old battle- 
scarred perennial, the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

What this project would mean to Pennsylvania, its industries, its ports, its 
great transportation facilities and its people, has prompted you to attend this 
meeting and I hope vou will express vour views. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and its component hydroelectric development project 
is far too ancient to necessitate a long exposition of its purposes. It has come 
before us in many guises and each time it fails of approval by Congress. It has 
made its appearance for more than a generation, as a legislative proposal, as a 
treaty with Canada and also in the form of an executive agreement. And always 
t has been rejected. During these periods Pennsylvania has always been against 
it. We have never changed our position. The St. Lawrence seaway and power 
proposal now comes to us as a defense measure. Its proponents never proved 
that it was actually a defense measure. We in Pennsylvania will not change our 
position now, though it is again presented as a defense measure, unless we can be 
convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that it is a defense measure and will 
benefit the nation as such a measure. 

In the course of many vears, innumerable hearings have been held in Congress 
and elsewhere on the merits of this project. Committees of the House and the 
Senate are faily snowed under by an avalanche of accumulated printed records of 
these hearings. 

Frankly, | do not believe that it can be shown that it would strengthen our 
national defense. The only need apparent now is that it would be a means for 
transporting iron ore from Labrador to some midwest steel mills and would be a 
power development of benefit only to New York State and Canada. These 
things seem to be the reasons for asking the taxpayers of Pennsylvania and the 
rest of the country to pay about $1'% billions to do it. 

There are opponents of this project too numerous to mention; their reasons 
for opposition are too well known to be repeated here. 

I feel that everyone will agree with me that this is a very serious time in our 
history. It is a time when the welfare of our Nation should be of paramount 
importance. We would be false to our own ideals if we did not weigh every public 
enterprise against all those other heavy demands now being made upon our people. 
This is not the time to urge on the people of the United States in the name of 
defense, projects which are not absolutely needed for defense. 

I am opposed to this project because | am convinced that it will not help our 
national defense. It will destroy our shipping; it will cause vast losses in revenue 
to our railroads annually; it would administer a severe blow to our already ailing 
coal industry; it would adversely affect approximately one-half million persons in 
the Atlantic and Gulf coast areas, whose livelihood depends directly or indirectly 
on shipping. To my mind it would be a gross misuse of men, money and materials 
at a time when we need them most. ; 

The power part of the project would be of benefit solely to New York State 
and Canada. This does not constitute anv reason for use of the United States 
taxpayers’ money. We must not permit national defense to be used as a cloak 
for political promotion. 

Upon those present here may depend primarily the decision as to whether or 
not we have a St. Lawrence seaway project in process of completion or whether 
it is rejected. Again, we ask that you give us here in your government your 
ideas and thoughts upon this project. Only by you telling us what you want 
can the Department of Commerce and other agencies here in the Government 
help you. 

As we consider this project in its entirety, I think these are some of the questions 
which might properly be asked of you: 

What will this project cost to a public already burdened with increased taxes 
levied not only for a vast military force, but also to support the constantly growing 
structure of the Federal Government? 

What will it finally cost in accumulated interest rates? 
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What will it cost, not merely in money, but in steel and iron and the labor o 
Americans who otherwise would be occupied in proper projects for defense and fo: 
maintaining our civilian economy? 

How soon can this project be undertaken and how soon can it be completed? 

What are the positive advantages? 

What urgent necessity will this project serve at this time of great national eme: 
gency that it could not have served during World War II when it was brought 1; 
and defeated? 

Who will benefit and who will lose by it? 

I believe you know the answers to these questions and before this meeting closes 
will give them. 

Your government is here to help vou and its people. If you will give your view 
and ideas and thoughts on this problem to us, we will do what vou want us to di 
about it. 

Secretary Sorpont. Thank vou, Governor Fine. At this time I should like ti 
read to you a telegram from Mr. Thomas Kennedy, Vice President of the United 
Mine Workers of America [reading]: 

“Supplementing previous communications, President Lewis and undersigned 
express sincere thanks cordial invitation your Harrisburg meeting Thursday, 
March 8. We find it impossible to attend. Our Harrisburg representative, Lester 
Thomas, designated to represent our organization this meeting. Meanwhile, w 
are preparing our material for presentation to House committee in opposition. 
Understand House Public Works Committee decided it would not be fair hav 
testimony of seaway opponents interrupted by Easter recess which Congress plans 
to take from March 22 to April 2. Consequently, after proponents finish at to- 
day’s session there will be nothing further until opponents start testimony Monday, 
April 2. Thought this information might be of value to you. President Lewis 
joins me in commending vou for calling Harrisburg meeting so the opposition from 
Pennsylvania may be organized and effective. 
“THOMAS KENNEDY.” 

I have asked you to attend this meeting because I believe that the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project is a matter that, as secretary of commerce of the 
Commonwealth, I ought to take a definite position upon if Iam properly to repre- 
sent the interests of our State in the development of its commerce and industry. 

As Governor Fine has just said, at a time like this as never before, the Stat: 
government raust act in the interests of all the people. This means that the stand 
we take must be taken with a view to the general welfare of all those industries i) 
Pennsylvania on which the employment of our people, their productive power and 
the national safety depend. 

All my life I have tried to take the reasonable and common sense view about 
public affairs and about my private business. When experts disagree as they dis- 
agree so emphatically on this St. Lawrence Seaway project, | am forced to com: 
back to the compass of my own common sense to steer me through the fog. 

Iam not here today to make aspeech. We hope to hear, before this meeting is 
over, from men who have made a close and detailed study of the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway and I am hoping that, in the next hour or so, we will get a clear 
picture of where we stand in regard to the interests of all the citizens of this State, 
of its industries and of its labor. 

Naturally, I want to know whether this project is in their interests or against 
their interests; whether it will help us or hinder us in the expansion of our pro 
ductive facilities, but particularly I want to know whether it will help us or hinder 
us now in turning the efforts of this great Commonwealth toward the arming of ou: 
Nation. I also want to know whether it will help us, when the threat of war is 
over, to build a greater and stronger Pennsylvania than we have ever had befor 
Those, in my opinion, are the vital questions we have to answer here. 

Why do I ask these questions? What is the ground for the doubts they express 
that this project might be harmful to the interest of our Commonwealth? That 
is a question very easily a@nswered. In the seven-volume St. Lawrence surveys 
prepared for the Urited States Secretary of Commerce in 1941, occur some ver) 
disturbing words which I cannot get out of my mind. I am going to read then 
to vou. They come from page 262, part 3, of an official publication of the United 
States Government. The subject of discussion was American steel production, ! 
quote: 

“We have seen that there has in recent vears been a trend in the produetio: 
capacity from Pennsvlvania toward the central northeastern States bordering 0! 
the Great Lakes. This tendency is likely to receive some impetus from the 31 
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Lawrence development, not only from the domestic movement, but also from the 
bettered position they will obtain for the Great Lakes producers in the export 
trade.”’ It goes on, “The interplay of these three factors, weakening of the 
basing-point system, extension of the markets of Great Lakes producers, and a 
shift of productive capacity to the Lake shore, will tend each to stimulate the 
other so that tonnage tributary for the St. Lawrence waterway should increase.’’ 

This does not sound too good to my ears and, although it was written long 
before the discovery of the great ore bodies in Laborador, and before Pennsylvania 
produced more steel for the national defense in World War II than any nation 
but our own in the entire world, there is no reason whatever to believe, in my 
opinion, that this Labrador iron discovery has in any way changed the picture or 
altered the fact that the St. Lawrence waterway was in part conceived as a means 
for shifting steel capacity westward from Pittsburgh. Now that quotation dates 
back about 10 years, but I have another one of very much more recent date 
and from an even higher source. It is found in the statement of the Honorable 
Charles Sawyer, United States Secretary of Commerce, made before the Com- 
mittee of Publie Works in the House of Representatives, April 24, 1950. Mr. 
Sawyer said, speaking of the opposition then being expressed to the seaway: 

“Port interests on the Atlantie and Gulf coasts have been similarly opposed 
and much is heard to the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their 
business. There is no question but that a considerable amount of traffic now 
moving to and from the Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the seaway. 
The continued development of the Middle West, however, as well as the rapid 
development of the area within the vicinity of the power project will certainly 
provide compensation to offset the loss of traffic which is diverted.” 

I must say that this statement of the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States does not make any great appeal to me as secretary of commerce of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I have every sympathy with the States of the 
Middle West in all their attempts to develop their commerce and industry. I 
ean fully understand how Mr. Sawyer, as a citizen of Ohio, would be pleased to 
see various ports on the Ohio lake shore take over a substantial part of the busi- 
ness of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York, but I do not, and cannot conceive 
that diverting the business of the great eastern ports to the Middle West is a 
proper direction of Government policy. What is more, it occurs to me, that 
Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore, because of the trade and manufactures 
developed by their natural location, will have to pay a considerable share of the 
money required to finance an operation which is expected to reduce the volume 
of their business. 

Now I have stated a gound for my doubts, but before we call upon our speakers, 
I feel I should also state very briefly what seems to me a common sense view of 
this vast project. 

First, despite any testimony that has been delivered to the committees of 
Congress, this is to my mind not an emergency war measure. If the purpose is 
to provide iron ore for our steel mills, the evidence is fully on the books that the 
great ore bodies in the Mesabi Range are still adequate for at least 10 to 20 years 
to come. What is more, you will see in the current magazines, including last 
week’s Saturday Evening Post, an advertisement by the American [ron and 
Steel Institute, referring to the progress being made and the vast sums which 
will be invested in producing huge quantities of usable iron ore from the lower 
grade taconite deposits in the Lake Superior district: 

That is one side of the picture, but only one. The other is the fact that the 
Labrador deposits are 309 air-miles inland, over extremely rough country from 
any shipping point on the Labrador coast. All supplies are now being flown to 
the operation by air. According to the testimony of George H. Humphrey, 
president of the company which is developing these ore bodies, the railroad to 
the coast will have an approximate length of 360 miles, 50 miles of which must be 
over rough mountain country involving at least 1 mile of tunnel and 75 miles 
over an area of rivers and lakes which will involve considerable engineering 
problems. This means that before this ore is available at the coast, 360 miles of 
railroad must be built over a distance between the ore and the tidewater greater 
than the distance between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. This railroad will operate 
only for 6 months in the vear because of the freezing of the ore in the wintertime 
in the subzero temperatures of northern Labrador. In addition to the construc- 
tion of this railroad, the waterway channel must be cleared to an undetermined 
depth, at least 27 feet and probably deeper, if it is to be of anv use for seagoing 
vessels. Eight additional locks must be constructed and, in addition, a huge dam, 
as well as a large-scale installation of turbines and generators. This long-drawn- 
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out operation, which General Peck testifies will take 7 years, has now become a 
defense emergency at a time when the United States is fighting the north Chinese 
in Korea, attempting to strengthen its internal defenses, build ships, planes, guns, 
and tanks, and to arm and equip an unspecified number of divisions in Western 
Europe. My common sense says that there are limits even to the productive 
capacity of the United States and to the ability of its citizens to stand an ever- 
increasing burden of taxes to support these scattered operations, and also a limit 
on the available labor and raw materials. If, in addition to our military efforts, 
we must now engage in a great program of public works, I believe the limit will be 
passed, 

From the testimony of General Marshall and others before the congressional 
committees, one might assume that no ore would be available in an emergene, 
without the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. This is far from true. If 
that 360-mile projected railroad was now in operation between Seven Islands and 
interior Labrador, the testimony of George Humphrey indicates that ore could be 
earried by transshipment from Seven Islands to points on the lake shore which 
now handle the shipments from Mesabi. In his testimony before the committee, 
Mr. Humphrey believed that the construction of plants to treat the taconite ores 
of the Lake Superior district would be impracticable, ‘‘under wartime conditions, 
with an immense burden to an already overstrained economy,” although the 
capital would be raised by private enterprise. If that is so, what are we to think 
of this other proposal to dredge a deep channel for hundreds of miles along the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to build a great power dam, and to construct 
a system of locks adequate to handle oceangoing commerce? In my opinion, if 
such a waterway is ever to be construeted, it should be constructed at a time when 
the demand on our steel capacity is no longér urgent and when adequate labor is 
available for great publie works. 

I have one more observation to make on this part of the proposal. It is true 
that the movement of ore from the Seven Islands in Labrador would be less liable, 
but not immune, to submarine attack if it went west to the Lakes instead of down 
the Atlantic. But, on the other hand, there would be created the danger of 
sabotage or of an atom-bomb attack on any one of these 17 vulnerable locks 
and the power dam, which could render the whole project uscless and bottle up 
whatever shipping was plying in the Great Lakes. 

If you will turn your attention to the charts displayed here in front of me, 
copies of which have been handed to you at the door, vou will see that the esti 
mated cost to the United States of this project far exceeds that which will be 
contributed by the Dominion of Canada. The Army engineers tell us now that 
they have overestimated the cost by some $6,000,000, but in this connection, I 
have had a chart made of the steady increase in construction costs over the past 
5 vears, and since the date of their estimates of July 1948. The upward trend of 
that curve tells its own story. The Army engineers have recently testified that 
a 27-foot channel is not deep enough for the use of most of our seagoing vessels, 
but they have not lately emphasized the fact that on their own estimate, made in 
1948, a 30-foot channel would cost the United States $765,000,000, and a 35-foot 
channel more than 1 billion dollars. 

Very few Government projects have ever cost as little as the preliminary esti- 
mates. The Panama Canal, begun at anestimate of $160,000,000, cost 375 million 
before it was completed. With the deepening of harbors, which would be an 
inevitable additional cost to our Government, we would be lucky, under present 
conditions, if 1 billion dollars covered our final bill. My question here is this: 
How many so-called emergeney items can we allow to compete with the immediate 
urgency of building up our defense? 

As for the power project on which several hundred million dollars will need to 
be spent, this will, of course, be chiefly for the benefit of the Province of Ontario 
and the State of New York which will control the output. By the records of 
my department, Pennsylvania’s publie utilities will have spent by the close of 
this year $794,000,000 to increase their generating capacity since the end of the 
Second World War. Since the height of the war effort in 1944, Pennsylvania's 
power output has increased 27 percent, and that of the State of New York 24! 
percent, through the investment of private capital. 

It is easy to understand why the State of New York and the Dominion of 
Canada are eager to see this power project financed by Federal funds, to which 
all of our States must contribute, although the mayor and the Port Authority 
of the City of New York oppose it. But I donot believe that the interests of the 
labor in the Pennsylvania coal mines which furnish the principal sources of elee- 
trical energy in our Northeastern States would be greatly advanced by the expend- 
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iture of so many hundred million dollars to supply subsidized power to Canada 
and northern New York, particularly in view of the fact that the utilities of New 
York and Pennsylvania have added an average of more than I billion kilowatt- 
hours to their monthly output of electrical energy in 1950, as compared with 1944 
And I believe that if materials and labor are available, further expansions of 
capacity are certain to occur if the need develops. 

I shall not stress any further my feelings as to this power project which seems 
inseparable from the waterway project. I am only human. If Pennsylvania 
stood to receive some $260,000,000 of Federal funds to develop its least developed 
area, [| would probably be extremely grateful, But I am not so sure I would be 
glad to see my country embark on such an undertaking during a period of public 
emergency when men and supplies are urgently needed for the national defense. 

Let me conclude now, as the Governor has done, by asking the experts who are 

‘re With us today to answer a few of the questions that have suggested themsel 
to my mind, particularly these: In what sense can a project which will require 

ears for its completion be considered a war emergency to compete with the 
very real emergencies which our Nation now has to face? How much will it 
really cost us? Can we afford now that cost in money, materials, and manpower 
on top of the tremendous military and civilian expenditures of our Federal 
Government? What direct benefit will our industries derive from the St. Law- 
rence waterway? What harm will this project do to the business of America’s 
great eastern seaports? What effect will it have on the demand for coal in the 
greatest coal-producing State of our Nation? 

I believe you gentlemen have the answers to those questions and I hope you 
will give them to us now. 

CarrRo.tt B. Huntress (Chairman of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference). It is refreshing to be here after 3 weeks in Washington before 
committees of Congress, hearing testimony to try to promote this ancient scheme. 
Of course, those who are trying to promote it are appealing for votes from the 
Great Lakes area and they think thai, come election day, all this chicanery will 
be forgotten. 

The main impetus behind this project comes from certain public power companies 
who have been the spark plug for it. Detroit, Duluth, and other Great Lakes 
communities have long wanted to take away from the Eastern and Gulf interests, 
those investments which they have built up over the years. 

They say we are selfish because We want to hold what we have built up throughout 
the years, but if we are selfish, and almost everyone is, I think they are brutally 
selfish for wanting to take from us the investments we have built up. 

Last year a new factor entered into this whole scheme. To a small group of 
steel companies who have invested in the Labrador ore, this became a serious 
matter because it means millions for them to get a subsidized waterway as they 
are jockeying for position in competition with other stee! companies. This small 
group of steel companies alone had contributed more to the fund to put over the 
proposal, than all the opposition interests have given to defeat it. In borrowing 
the money to build a railroad up to their ore fields, they had to say that they 
could operate profitably, with or without the St. Lawrence seaway. They got 
150 million dollars for that development because they said they could move 
5 million tons of ore over the present 14-foot canals on the St. Lawrence and that 
they could move from Montreal by railroad and ocean-borne to Philadelphia 5 
million tons and that the price of that ore would compare favorably with that of 
the ore from the Mesabi Range. Insurance companies would not loan the money 
unless they had a guaranty that they would operate successfully with or without 
the waterway. 

There used to be a claim that the plan would help bring grain into the Middle 
West if they had the waterway. It was claimed that farmers could move their 
wheat cheaply to Europe. It would help exports. Today the farm organizations 
are not nearly so active for it. A letter from the Pennsylvania State Grange has 
been put into the record to the effect that this was no time to consider such 
nonsense as the St. Lawrence waterway. 

There is a proposal to make this appear to be self-liquidating by the imposition 
of tolls. This has been before Congress for 4 years and yet no arrangement has 
been made with Canada for any arrangement for tolls. Canada, at heart, is 
against tolls. 

For 18 years the Congress in Washington has had the proposal before them 
that New York State should enter into an agreement with Washington to buy the 
power plant, but they have not started to work out that agreement. The head 
of the New York Power Authority is concerned that the power plant would be 
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kept by Washington, which could easily happen if the Federal authorities were 
not able to get together with Albany. That’s what the public power gang 
wants— Washington to retain the plant for a TVA system. 

Wheh this matter came up 3 weeks ago, the head of the Department of the 
Interior was on the witness stand before the House committee. He was asked, 
‘‘Have vou conferred with the Power Authority of New York State?” He replied 
that he had been conferring with it for a long time. A week after that, the head 
of the New York Power Authority, Mr. Burton, came on the stand. He was 
asked if there had been any conferences with the Department of the Interior for 
sale of the plant to New York State. He answered, ‘‘No. We tried to but have 
never had a single conference with the Department of the Interior about the 
proposed agreement for the sale of this plant to the State of New York.” 

I know that a meeting like this cannot help but be of great value. Last week 
there was a meeting in New York presided over by Mayor Impellitteri, who 
registered a strong protest against this plan and told what it would do to New 
York. We are very pleased and encouraged to note that Governor Fine is to be 
one of the witnesses, as will be the Governor of Indiana. We shall have about 73 
witnesses. 

With reference to this meeting I think it would be helpful if everybody here 
representing organizations or industries, would try to get their selling organiza- 
tions to reach beyond the confines of Pennsylvania to do all they can to prevent 
this project from being carried out. 

No question about it, we have got a hard fight. We are up against a strong 
combination of financial and political interests. The small steel companies alone 
have contributed more than all the money contributed by the so-called predatory 
interests, the railroads and others. It means something to them to get that sub- 
sidized waterway. 

I shall be pleased to try to answer any questions. I want to urge you to use 
your utmost influence to defeat this project and, if you do, we shall win, 

LesteER THOMAS (representing the United Mine Workers of America). Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, the United Mine Workers have opposed the project of 
the St. Lawrence seaway since its very inception and since the idea had been 
conceived by a few politicians under the Roosevelt administration. At the 
present time, our officers are preparing material to appear before the Publie Works 
Committee of the House which will start hearings on the opponents’ side on April 
12, following the Easter holidays of Congress 

Coming from the anthracite area, we who are representatives of the wage 
earners of the coal industry, are naturally concerned with anything that may 
disrupt the economy of this industry or of this area. The coal industry is one of 
the most important and vital industries in this Commonwealth, employing well 
over 200,000 in the industry directly with many thousands, including many 
business firms, depending upon that industry. We can well realize the impor- 
tance of anthracite to the economy of this Commonwealth. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will naturally have a great deal of effect upon the 
production of coal and naturally any reduction of that production will have a great 
deal of effect upon the economy of this Commonwealth and the economy of the 
municipalities in the coal-producing areas. The coal industry has had much to 
do with the prosperity of Pennsylvania as a whole and has provided comfort for 
thousands of people the world around. It will continue for a very long time to be 
an agency for the well-being of those depending upon its production and sale for 
their livelihood. The proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway project say that it 
is necessary for the national defense of this Nation. That has proven to be a 
fallacy, inasmuch as we have fought successfully two world wars with our present 
transportation facilities, transporting and producing the weapons to arm, not only 
our soldiers, but the soldiers of practically half of the world. At the present time, 
because of certain ore discoveries in Labrador, they believe that to satisfy a few 
mid-western steel firms, this project should become a reality. We believe that 
the cost, if it’s so important to those few steel mills, should be borne by those 
individuals and not by the taxpayers in general. 

Proponents also say, “‘Isn’t it a shame that all of this power is going to waste.” 
I have heard no one hold grief for the millions of tons of coal that are lying un- 
developed in this Nation in sufficient quantities to produce enough heat and power 
to supply this Nation with the necessary weapons for defense along with supplying 
the essentials used in our everyday life. 

So far as the officers and the members of the United Mine Workers are con- 
cerned, we will join with all groups to oppose the creation of this project and we 
lend you every resource at our command in order that we may defeat the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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Howarp KENNEebpy (city solicitor of Wilkes-Barre). During the past few weeks, 
the citizenry of Wilkes-Barre have made known to the mayor and city council the 
fact that they are unalterably opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway. Since Wilkes- 
Barre is the county seat of Luzerne County, in the economic heart of Wyoming 
Valley, we feel that we would be remiss if we did not make known the feeling of 
the people of our community and take some recorded action. Mr. Evans has a 
copy of the resolution we wish to present. 

Tuomas Evans, treasurer, city of Wilkes-Barre, submitted the following 
resolution: 

“This is to certify that the following resolution was adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Wilkes-Barre at a meeting held March 6, 1951: 


“No. 19668 


“Whereas St. Lawrence seaway project is presently pending before Congress; 
and 

‘Whereas the Secretary of Commerce of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has forwarded to the officials of the city of Wilkes-Barre an invitation to attend a 
meeting on Thursday, March 8, 1951, in Harrisburg, Pa., for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project; and 

“Whereas the officials of the city of Wilkes-Barre, both individually and as 
the officials and representatives of the citizens of the city of Wilkes-Barre, have 
been solicited to oppose the St. Lawrence seaway project, because it would ad- 
versely affect the best interests of the city of Wilkes-Barre, the county of Luzerne, 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas the officials of the city of Wilkes-Barre desire to convey both their 
personal objections and the objections of the citizenry of this city to those con- 
sidering the question; now, therefore be it 

cs BP, solved by the mayor and City Coun il of the Cu j of ° Mee s- Bar re, an ] rt is 
he re by re solved by authority of the samc, That the city of wr ilke naa irre he ‘Te by for- 
mally registers its opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project; and be 
it further 

‘Resolved, That all city officials who have the opportunity to accept the invita 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania be and 
they are hereby authorized to attend said wy ony in Harrisburg and convey to 
the said meeting the opinon of Wilkes-Barre City Council as reflected herein by 
de ‘live ring to said meeting a certified copy of this resolution 

‘Attest: Lucius K. Eldridge, city clerk.” 

ALBERT Lyncu (secretary, Philadelphia Maritime Commission). ra istorically 
we have always opposed the St. Lawrence seaway. We have always acted sheer iwh 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce in giving out views in the matter, I 
understand that Mr. Doak is here and no doubt will speak for the chamber of 
commerce. We support their beliefs 100 pereent. 

I have also here with me today, Mr. George Hardenstine, repr 
of Philadelphia. 

GEORGE HARDENSTINE rector of the Department of Wharves, Docks an 
Ferries, the Port Ageney of oe City of Philadelphia). Mr. Chairman, ladies, an: 
gentlemen, Mayor Bernard Samuel has requested that I express his views an 
those of the people of Philadelphia regarding the legislation now pending which 
would provide for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. He is very much 
opposed to this action and I have quite a lengthy mimeographed speech here which 
I do not believe it would serve any purpose to read; however, I would like to turn 
this copy over to you for further action. (The following remarks by Mr. Harden- 
stine are inserted for the record. 

We of Philadelphia have, for more than a quarter of a century, carefully studied 
and repeatedly opposed this project on the ground that it offers the United States 
in general and the North Atlantic States in particular, too little for too much. 

Philadelphia has not been provincial in its attitude toward improvements in 
other sections of the country where these Aig nee seemed justified by 
accepted economic standards. It has not opposed the waterway improvements 
in the Mississippi Valley nor harbor developments in many other sections of 
country, but it has been and is now unalterably opposed to useless expenditures 
for projects such as the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The unanimity of this opposition is evidenced by the fact that 20 or more of our 


’ 


the 


business men’s organizations have already taken a stand on this project—a 
behalf of its defeat. 
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The reasons for our opposition are numerous and varied: 

Attempts to justify this costly hoax as a defense measure insult the intelligence 
of every clear-minded American who knows that billions would be spent and years 
would be required for the construction of the seaway, but only one bomb would 
be needed to destroy it. 

That the seaway would be icebound for 5 months of each year, during which 
time other transportation facilities would be overloaded by the additional burden, 
thereby disrupting the complex transportation system of a large portion of the 
country, is known to every student of geography. 

That most of the seaway would be in Canadian territory while most of the cost 
would come out of American pockets is evident to all who ever heard of the project. 

That traffic on the proposed route would move in foreign bottoms, discriminat- 
ing against American-owned and American-operated ships is accepted among 
shipping men to be a natural result. 

It will, therefore, perhaps suffice to point out the effect of the plan on Phila- 
delphia and its people. 

The diversion of traffic, admitted by proponents of the plan, would seriously 
affect the commerce of the port of Philadelphia, thereby restricting port activities, 
reducing employment in the Philadelphia area, substantially restricting its in- 
dustrial development and jeopardizing the tremendous investment of the city and 
private enterprise in the port area. 

It is estimated that this project would cause Philadelphia to lose at least 10 
percent of its foreign trade and a large portion of its domestic traffic. The 
facilities for handling this traffic have required the investment of millions of 
dollars. Additional millions are now being spent in Philadelphia and its port area 
on new facilities for ore handling and steel manufacturing. These facilities have 
proven their ability to meet every requirement. During the recent war they 
handled more traffic than was every contmplated and were yet capable of handling 
much more. 

Shall we, then, jeopardize the steamship agencies, the pier operators, the steve- 
dores, longshoremen, freight forwarders, banks, ship chandlers, and all others in 
the port area, a vast human network, to aid Canada? 

Philadelphians aided in pbuilding the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad to induce 
traffic from the West to move through its port. New York constructed the Erie 
Canal to encourage such movement through New York. Baltimore spent huge 
sums to induce western freight to move over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
through the port of Baltimore. 

So we see that for more than a hundred years cities have been soliciting freight 
from the West for the obvious reason that more freight meant more work, more 
wages, more wealth, prosperity, homes, business houses, stores, and more ships in 
the harbor. 

And all these three cities became greater and richer with that expanding trade, 

Philadelphia is America’s port No. 2 and has been so for a hundred years. 
Should we now agree to tax our people to build a seaway for Canada? Shall we rob 
Philadelphia and other Atlantic port cities of the trade we have labored so hard 
to build? 

We don’t like schemes to rob ourselves. 

James B. Doak (representing the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and the 
Port of Philadelphia Maritime Society). As Mr. Lynch has indicated, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, representing the business and commercial 
firms of the city, has been opposed and is opposed to this project. We are here 
this afternoon to convey to the Secretary and to the Governor our cooperation in 
opposition to this measure. We feel, not only as Philadelphians, but as citizens, 
that this project is not only economically wasteful but unsound and it affects us 
very vitally. We have a tremendous investment in Philadelphia and we believe 
that the proponents of this bill, in saying that there will be advantages flowing to 
the Lake ports, are unmindful of the disadvantages to the ports of the North 
Atlantic. We do not believe they are going to divert all the traffic that they say 
they will, but we do not wish to see our splendid rail terminals placed in a position 
where they cannot operate economically. <A little diversion of traffic will change 
a profitable to an unprofitable operation. As has been mentioned here before, 
there are many freight cars west-bound from our ports which could carry this ore 
from Labrador to the Midwest economically. 

We would also like to point out a situation which we have in Pennsylvania 
today. As vou know, the Commonwealth has spent a great many millions in 
cleaning up the Schuylkill River. Part of the agreement was that the Federal 
Government would contribute to that. The Commonwealth has completed this 
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work and the Federal Government has advised the Commonwealth and the city 
of Philadelphia that it is unable to go forward with this work. It is unable 
to provide money for this work. We do not understand why, if the Federal 
Government cannot afford a miilion dollars fer cleaning up the Schuylkill, it 
could possibly afford a billion dollars for this St. Lawrence project. We firmly 
believe that we should have protection for the heavy investments in our ports 
and it is @ sad situation that the maintenance of the Delaware River cannot be 
earried on by the Federal Government. 

We wish to convey our appreciation for the splendid way in which you have 
responded to this emergency and appreciate anything you will do in this con- 
nection, 

J. Avex, Croruers. My name is J. Alex. Crothers, I am executive, port promo- 
tion department of the Delaware River Joint Commission of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The Commission has authorized me to act as its representative 
at this conference and at the hearings to be held in Washington before the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Representatives in opposition to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project. 

In reading the recent statement of the United States Secretary of Commerce, 
I note that he estimates a tonnage movement through the proposed waterway of 
from 57 to 84 million tons per vear. In checking the statistics of the Bureau of 
Census, United States Department of Commerce for the vear 1949, I find that 
the total foreign commerce of all the ports in the United States was only 148 
million tons. Of that amount, approximately 87 million tons was handled through 
the North Atlantic ports, from Hampton Roads, Va., to Portland, Maine. The 
port of Philadelphia, or the Delaware River port area, handled in 1949, slightly 
in excess of 20 million tons or 13 percent of the total foreign commerce of the 
United States. A very large part of this foreign commerce movement consisted 
of raw materials and products consigned to, or shipped from, the industries located 
in areas immediately tributary to the ports. 

If we are to accept the figures of the Department of Commerce, as correct, 
it would appear that the port of Philadelphia and the other North Atlantie ports 
would lose practically all of the commerce which is transshipped to and from the 
midwest section of the country to the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, In 
addition, apparently it is anticipated by the proponents of this proposed waterway, 
that most, if not ali, of our industries will move back into the Great Lakes area, 

The Delaware River area is fast becoming one of the largest steel producing 
centers in the country The United States Stee! Corp. has recently started the 
construction of a new integrated steel plant, estimated to cost $400,000,000 at 
Morrisville, Pa., to use Venezuelan ore. The National Steel Corp. has purchased 
a large tract of land in New Jersey, just opposite the Philadelphia Navy Yard and 
plan to transport ore from Labrador to this plant. 

As previously stated, Labrador ore and other foreign iron ore can also be 
handled and transshipped by rail through the port of Philadelphia to the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio areas much cheaper than it can be moved via the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway route to these destinations. 

We do not need the St. Lawrence project, it would be a great waste of public 
funds, and if the statements of the advocates can be accepted as even partially 
correct, it would seriously injure the commerce, business, and industry in our 
port area. 

). F. Neacie (manager of industrial development, Lehigh Vallev Railroad 
It has been suggested that we refer to the St. Lawrence project as the St. Lawrence 
waterway. We might refer to it as the St. Lawrence lev Way. The proponents 
of this seaway have not made a proposition that would prove this project to be 
economic, and I will stop by registering opposition on the part of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad to this project. 

Reatrry H. Dimits (master of the Pennsvivania State Grange). IT am repre- 
senting 81,000 of our farm people in the State of Pennsvivania. We have been 
unaliterably opposed to this St. Lawrence seaway for many years. Last year 
we had a resolution on this matter introduced into the Grange. We are inter- 
ested as an agricultural people, and because of our belief in the fact that this 
seaway would discriminate against the American merchant marine. This pro- 
posed seaway would be a 27-foot depth and most of our merchant ships require 
a much greater depth. This 27-foot channel would give advantage to foreign 
shipping because United States ships need a deeper channel. It should not be 
constructed at this time. 

(The following is a copy of the resolution mentioned above, submitted by Mr. 
Dimits:) 
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“NEW GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 


“Whereas the menace presented by Communist aggression has properly caused 
the United States Government to launch a huge program for rearmament and 
the vast expansion of our Armed Forces, calling for the mobilization of approxi- 
mately 3 million men and ; 

“Whereas the fulfillment of the plans in this connection cannot fail to bring 
about great shortages of manpower and critical materials for vears to come: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Grange, assembled in its seventy- 
eighth annual session hereby expresses the firm conviction that the adoption of 
any new projects that would interfere with our plans for national defense would 
be contrary to the public interest; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we specifically oppose any steps toward the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway under prevailing conditions.” 

Joun W. Harrzevy (Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.). As most of you prob- 
ablv know, the Baltimore & Ohio, over a period of 100 vears, has invested rather 
heavily in the planning and developing of port facilities in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New York. This development has resulted in attracting great vesse| 
tonnage to those three ports. I do not say we have done this alone. Other rail- 
roads have similar interests. However, aside from the fact that the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway would divert great volumes of tonnage from these 
ports, it would also hurt the investments of those who have spent many years in 
building up such installations and cause a decrease in employment throughout 
all the areas that are served by our system which covers 13 States. It would 
disrupt a very efficient railroad service. In view of these things, we have no 
hesitaney in going on record as being opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project 
and are in full support of the opposition. 

THomas FE. Wiis (secretary, Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce). 
At a meeting of the board of directors yesterday, this matter was discussed at 
great length. 

We represent practically all of the large industries of Philadelphia located in the 
northeastern section of the city. It is our opinion that this seaway project would 
ruin the anthracite region of the State, that it would be detrimental to the farmers 
of Pennsylvania, to the railroads and all forms of transportation and would consti- 
tute an unwarranted expenditure of public funds. We do not believe it would be 
necessary to the defense of our country. We are with you one hundred percent, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Leo Gozine.u (chief engineer, Reading Railroad). I want you to know that we 
are here. Mr. Brown, our president, is on a business trip to the West and couidn’t, 
get up here. Speaking for the Reading, we are opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway because it will adversely affect our ability to give the public the kind of 
service it’s entitled to. As an individual, I vigorously protest the use of my tax 
money to help citizens of Ohio who will be benefited by this project 

Lester Lavcuuin (mayor of Altoona). I would like to say that we in Altoona go 
on record as opposing the St. Lawrence seaway. Altoona, as you know, has the 
largest railroad shops in the world. In addition to that we have probably the 
greatest classification vards in the world and we feel that the impact of the St. 
Lawrence project on those yards would be terrific for the central Pennsylvania 
area—the Altoona area. So you can readily see why we would be opposed to such 
a project. We have been able to get through some big wars without the seaway 
and we can still do it. 

Haroitp G. MiLier (assemblyman from Altoona district, representing Fritz 
Grimm, president, Altoona local, Railway employees Department A. F. of L.). 
I would like to have introduced into the record a resolution adopted by the Altoona 
Chamber of Commerce, opposing the St. Lawrence seaway: 

“Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States, on Februarv 
1, 1951 ‘approving the agreement between the United States and Canada relating 
to the development of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for 
national security and continental defense of the United States and Canada: pro- 
viding for making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and for other purposes.’ 

?e it resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Altoona, Pa., is unalterably 
opposed to this bill because: 

“1. At the height of the greatest crisis in our Nation’s history, when world 
communism has embroiled us in what may become a series of Koreas or world 
war III, we are asked to divert from our national defense effort manpower, 
materials, and financial resources. On manpower it has been estimated by Lt. 
Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, that the international 
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rapids section alone would take 140,235,000 man-hours. He said, ‘‘If computed 
on 4 years to finish, the Labor Department estimates the average number of 
employees at the site as 11,150, varying from 5,400 a month in winter to 23,600 in 
the summer.”” This at the very time when our existence depends on an all-out 
manpower effort to do those things that are genuinely vital to our national defense. 
On materials, it is clearly evident that this gigantic seaway will take millions of 
tons of vital and scarce defense materials at a time when they cannot be spared. 
On financial resources it has been estimated that the cost will range between 
$800,000,000 and $1,350,000,000. Yearly operation costs will be approximately 
$20,000,000 and adequate defenses would probably come to another billion dollars. 

“2. The project would take at least 4 and probably 7 years to complete. This is 
too long when the element of time is on the side of the enemv. 

“3. The proposal is a particular threat to the economy not only of this immediate 
vicinity and the vitally important industrial capacity of the State of Pennsylvania, 
but it is also a real threat to the economy of the entire northeastern section of the 
United States. All our great eastern ports are seriously threatened not only by 
loss in tonnage but by competition from ship lines whose lower-paid employees pay 
no income taxes in this country. It would also be a severe blow to our railroads 
through loss of freight tonnage and the importation of foreign goods. This 
coupled with the importation of foreign coal and crude oi] would severely threaten 
our great coal producing industry. Thus, Pennsylvania’s two great industries 
would be seriously affected. 

‘4. Our merchant marine, on which we have spent more than 519 billion, finds 
that because of size only 9 percent of its vessels could use the seaway. Smaller 
foreign vessels again would have the advantage. 

“5. The St. Lawrence River is icebound for virtually 5 months out of the year 
and during the fall and spring, and even in summer, is blanketed by fog 

“6. The seaway would give us 1,677 more miles of coast line to defend and 

a bomb dropped atl any single point would cripple the entire project. 
7. The claims for more electric power, and that the undertakings are too big 
for private enterprise to finance are spurious. Private, tax-paying enterprise is 
already furnishing all electric power presently required and can raise the money 
for any project if there is sufficient demand for the service. 

‘“* Be at further resolve a That copies of this resolution be sent to all Per ! svlv ani 
Representatives and Senators and that they be urged to uphold this resolution an 
to defeat the joint resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 27, now before the first 
session of the Kighty-second Congress. 

“This resolution adopted by the board of directors of the 
Commerce, Thursday, March 8, 1951.” 

H. W. Roiker (Shenandoah Chamber of Commerce). It’s 
attempt to elaborate on any of the reasons whv this so-called waterway shou 


not be constructed. I should like to point out that our chamber of eommerc 
definitely opposed to the waterway. We have approximately 16,000 popuiat 
In our area we have approximately 4,000 unemployed. With anthracite coal 
the sole means of our economic progress, we are greatly opposed to the } 
rence seaway. 

DanieL A. Morris (President of the Pottsville Chamber 
interest is obvious. vith S76,000,000 worth of pavrolls comi 
and we go on record opposing the St. Lawrence scaway. 

R. T. Laine (Executive director and secretary, Central Pennsylv: 
Producers’ Association, Altoona). We operate in the territorv east of the All 
gheny River, with an annual production of 50 million tons of coal. Most of the 
territory that would be affected by this project is in the area that we serve today 
with our coal. Should this project be consummated, it will displace 35 million 
tons of coal in Pennsylvania and 40,000 bituminous coal miners will be affected. 
We vo on record oppo ing it. 

Mr. Laing submitted the following memorandum: 

‘Ferrvary 28, 1951. 
‘To: R. T. Laing, secretarv, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, 
Box 230, Altoona. 
“Re St. Lawrence waterway and power project. 

“On March 19, 1941, the President of the United States and the King 
Britain concluded an executive agreement known as the ‘Great Lakes-St 
agreement, March 19, 1941.’ 

“This executive agreement is again up for hearing before commit 
Pighty-second Congress. 
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“The Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association is an organization of 
producers mining bituminous coal from what is known as the central Pennsylvania 
district. Geographically the district lies in the territory east of the Allegheny 
River and extends as far east in Pennsylvania as Huntingdon. This association 
is opposed to the ratification of this agreement for the following reasons: 

“The association opposes the project because, in its considered judgment, there 
is a serious threat to the economic welfare of the district, both to the labor em- 
ployed and to the capital invested by producers. It is a serious economic threat by 
the displacement of coal through (1) the use of hydrogenerated power instead of 
stearn-generated power; (2) the importation of foreign coal in foreign bottoms 
manned by cheap foreign labor, bothinto the Dominion of Canada and into the 
States contiguous to the project; and (3) the opening up of markets we serve with 
our coals to imported oil. 

“Tn our producing area we mine approximately 50,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal annually and employ in the neighborhood of 40,000 men with an annual 
payroll of approximately $130,000,000. Practically all the coal produced in central 
Pennsy!vania is transported to markets via rail and there are thousands of railroad 
emplovees directly dependent for their livelihood upon the transportation of our 
coal. 

“The coal produced in our territory is marketed in the Middle Atlantic States, 
the New England States and at tidewater, the Great Lakes and into the Dominion 
of Canada. In fact 95 percent of the coal produced in central Pennsylvania is 
marketed in the territory east of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line and north of the 
Potomac River. Therefore, the market for our coal is in the area which will be 
most seriously threatened by hydrogenerated power displacement, as well as 
foreign coal and foreign oil displacement. The coals produced in our district are 
chiefly what are termed ‘industrial coals’ and we must depend, therefore, upon our 
ability to market our coals to industrial plants, if central Pennsylvania is to con- 
tinue as a factor in the economic scheme of the Nation. It is the industrial 
consumer who can most readily turn to hydrogenerated power, to foreign coal, and 
to foreign oil. If we cannot continue to market our industrial coals, the very 
existence and livelihood of 40,000 miners and thousands of railroad employees 
engaged in the transportation of coal will be wiped out, and there will be dozens of 
ghost towns in the mining regions of central Pennsylvania. 

“The area’s distribution of power proposed to be generated by this project will 
be right in the heart of the territory we serve, a territory which is absoluteiy 
vital to our existence. We believe that the substitution of hydro-generated 
power for steam-generated power in this territory is the most serious threat to 
our existence which ever faced us. 

“In addition to the loss to miners and transportation men, a great number of 
employees in other industries will be adversely affected if the bituminous coal 
industry in central Pennsvivania is to pass out of existence. 

‘here is first the question of the need, the cost and the consequence of creating 
a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic via the St. Lawrence, 
with its attendant divergions of water and prospective diversions of traffie away 
from the railroads. 

“The St. Lawrence hydroelectric power will be directly competitive with steam- 
generated power and to the extent to which it becomes available will either 
destroy existing demand for coal for steam power generation, or else preempt 
future demand for coal to supply the increased electric power requirements of 
the future. 

“The St. Lawrence seaway, intended to open the Lake ports to ocean borne 
commerce, will open these ports to coal from England, Germany, Belgium, and 
Russia, when and if available, and to easy import of foreign oil, and, at the same 
time, by diverting grain traffic from the railways to the seaway, further diminish 
railroad operations and consequently railroad fuel requirements. For instance, 
the port of New York Authority has testified that, at the minimum, the diversion 
from the port of New York of grain and general cargo would affect the livelihood 
of 200,000 people. This estimate is based upon realistic facts with regard to the 
physical limitations of the seaway, both in capacity, winter shut-downs and other 
disadvantages. If fantastic estimates of seaway traffic by the United States 
Department of Commerce were realized, the port of New York might stand to 
lose nearly half of its foreign commerce in grain and general merchandise, destroy- 
ing the livelihood of 600,000 people. A few vears ago the expense of this vast 
spending project was figured at $642,000,000, of which Canada would pay 
$204,000,000. In 1948, when the seaway was debated in Congress without action, 
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the cost was estimated at $750,000,000, and at present is estimated at 
$1,500,000,000. 

“No figures have been published as to the total hydro-power output claimed 
to be in sight. Reference, however, has been made to what is referred to as 
‘the 1,100,000 horsepower of cheap hydroelectric power which constitutes the 
American share of the power available in the International Rapids Section of the 
St. Lawrence.’ 

“The displacement of coal by St. Lawrence hydropower, the loss of the Canadian 
market for American coal, the impairment of our own domestic markets for coal 
by the inroads of foreign coal, and foreign oil, brought in to the Lake ports on 
cargo vessels will have destroyed a 35,000,000-ton American coal market. Every 
million tons of eoal lost represents the loss of one million man days in working 
wages for those employed in the mining, transportation and sale of coal somewhere 
along the line. 

“The coal equivalent of this particular block of hydro power, assuming its 
entire utilization and figured on the basis of the most improved and economical 
steampower generation is 5,139,000 tons annually. Applying this same computa- 
tion to a total of 6 or 7 million horsepower of hydro electricity envisaged by the 
seaway project in its entirety, the result is between 30 and 35 million tons of coal 
annually. 

“The proponents of the treaty repeatedly talk about the ‘cheap’ hydroelectric 
power that will be obtainable. They now assert that because of the delay and 
the lack of this power, New York has been ‘forced to meet the demands of its 
growing power markets from other and less economical sources.’ 

“We know this illusion of ‘cheap’ hydro power is materialized under Govern- 
ment auspices. We have a perfect example in the TVA. Half of the entire 
cost is charged up to other purposes; interest on the capital investment, if figured 
at all, is at a rate far below comparable private investment rates; and taxes are 
largely obliterated. Under such aecounting methods, it is perfectly easy to 
under cut the lowest prevailing private commercial costs and proclaim the power 
cheap. 

“The St. Lawrence hydro power is cheap by this deceptive method of reckoning 
but costly when all factors are taken into account, not overlooking t} 
wages and in purchasing power and the financial and social cost of unemployment 
relief incident to the displacement of millions of tons of coal. 

“First of all it would almost inevitably destroy the present outlet for American 
coal in the Canadian market. Canada in years past has taken as high as 17 
million tons of bituminous from the United States. Currently our sales of 
bituminous in the Canadian market amount to approximately 10 million tons 
annually. 

“There is a wide divergence of opinion among trade and transport experts, 
as to the probable course of events and volume of trade and diversions of traffic 
from rail to water, if the seaway materializes; but virtually complete a 
that one of the most promising in-bound cargoes will be coal, f 
Russia, and other countries. 

“Taking the above factors into account, it will be seen that there is a sound 
basis for anticipating that foreign coal in the long run, would displace American 
coal in the Canadian market and then enter in our domestic markets at Buifalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, all large coal-consuming centers or adjacent 
thereto. A similar situation will be presented with respect to the inflow into 
our markets of foreign petroleum oil, crude and fuel oil from Venezuela and 
other Central American points. This imported oil is now coming in at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports in large quantities. This foreign oil does not now invade inland 
American markets but in Atlantic seaboard territory is a serious menace to coal, 
and is resulting in considerable displacement of coal. The St. Lawrence seaway, 
upon its completion, exposes the Lake ports and adjacent territory to a flood of 
foreign oil, with resulting disruption of coal markets in large areas now immune 
from this destructive competition. 

“During 42 percent of the year the St. Lawrence seaway would be frozen and 
could not be used. 

“American manufacturers who have served this country’s great inland markets 
would be seriously damaged by foreign competition resulting from the opening of 
this seaway. 

“Foreign tramp ships would have almost exclusive use of the St. Lawrene 
seaway. American-owned vessels of sufficiently shallow draft to ply the proposed 
waterway comprise about 9 percent of our merchant ships. 


ie loss In 
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“The St. Lawrence seaway would not carry the volume of traffic nor bring the 
savings in shipping rates to the exaggerated degree cited by many proponents. 

“The cordial relations between the United States and Canada might be en- 
dangered by the St. Lawrence seaway. Serious questions could arise as to 
responsibility for defense of the waterway in times of war. 

‘Surrender of United States sovereignty over Lake Michigan would result. 

‘‘Whatever power benefits might result from the St. Lawrence project might 
affect only the State of New York and eastern Canada. Progressive develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls power potentialities, independent of the seaway and in 
step with power needs, is a more practical plan. 

“Only 15 percent of the population of the United States will benefit from the 
St. Lawrence project, with the remaining 85 percent of the American citizens being 
called upon to pay their share of the cost of construction estimated to exceed 
$1,500,000,000.” 

Kk pWARD GRIFFITHS (president of the Glen Alden Coal Co.). We do not want 
any part of this project and will lend support and encouragement in opposing this 
seaway. l[nough things have already happened to anthracite, aided and abetted 
by governmental funds, and we are against this project. We have with us Mr. 
Norman Patton who has been spending a lot of time in Washington at committee 
hearings. Mr. Patton. 

NorMAN Parron (Anthracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre). My industry has 
been opposed to this At. Lawrence proposal on several grounds. First, we are 
fearful of our markets in New York City (our largest market) and in Philadelphia 
and Buffalo. Russia and Great Britain are anxious to send their vessels over 
with a pay load; the obvious thing to do is send over anthracite. We are afraid 
that the opening of our important markets on both sides would be extremely 
harmful to us. 

Second, we are opposed on a dollars-and-cents basis. This Commonwealth is 
the fourth largest taxpaver of any State in the Union, exceeded only by New 
York, Illinois, and Michigan, our internal revenue collection amounting to 
$3,070,000,000, 7.6 percent of the total paid in by all States in the Union. If this 
seaway proposal is to go through, the load on Pennsylvania would again be 7.6 
percent. It comes down to $11 per capita for every man, woman, and child in 
Pennsylvania. About 10 percent of the population of the Commonwealth reside 
in the six anthracite-producing counties. These Pennsylvania anthracite counties 
would have to ante $14 million. The reports of the department of internal 
affairs indicate that the mining industry provides from 45 to 52 percent of the 
income, employment, or capital investment in these six counties. On that basis, 
those dependert on that industry would be expected to pay 6 or 7 million dollars 
toward the St. Lawrence seaway project, 16 to 17 cents per ton of coal produced. 
The profit of the industry last vear was 15 cents per ton. The amount this 
project would cost our anthracite counties would more than equal the total 
profit of the industry in 1950. 

FrepD BRENCKMAN (Pennsylvania State Grange). You heard the reading of the 
resolution by Mr. Dimits, master of the Pennsylvania State Grange. That 
resolution defines the attitude of our organization on this question. 

It seems to me that our big job today is to proceed with the utmost speed and 
dispatch to resist Communist aggression and nothing whatever should be allowed 
to swerve us from that course. 

I want to say a few words, emphasizing the importance of the merchant marine 
and what it means both in peace and in war. For many years it was the policy 
of the United States to allow other nations to carry our ocean-borne commerce. 
We thought if they could do it more cheaply than we could, we should let them do it. 
We pursued that policy until the beginning of World War I, and then when 
Great Britain and Germany and the Seandinavian countries, which had been 
carrying our foreign-borne commerce, commandeered their merchant marine for 
war purposes, we were left stranded high and dry. Goods for export piled up on 
the docks and in warehouses. There was no way of getting those goods across 
the ocean. At that time, a large part of the American apple crop was being 
exported and, since there was no way of getting it across, a large part of the crop 
rotted on the ground. Then it dawned upon us that if we wanted a merchant 
marine we had to build one. So we built one that cost $3,000,000,000.  Aeccord- 
ing to Senator Jones, that merchant marine cost us six times as much as it would 
have cost us to build under normal conditions. No segment of our economy was 
harder hit than agriculture. 

It was the opinion of people who have studied this question that the loss 
suffered by agriculture was sufficient to build another merchant marine. 
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We should profit by that lesson. One of the criticisms that has been launched 
against the seaway is that a 27-foot channel would not be deep enough to accom- 
modate the ships of the merchant marine. Senator Josiah Bailey, of North 
Carolina, addressed a letter to the heads of 32 American steamship companies 
asking them whether they would be in a position to use a 27-foot channel. The 
answer came back from 30 or 31 that they could not use a 27-foot channel. If 
we built the seaway, we would be building it for the light tramp steamers of 
foreign countries. Anything that would hinder the American merchant marine 
should be avoided at all hazards, 

C. J. Goopyear (traffic manager, the Philadelpha & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
representing the National Shippers Advisory Board). I just want to mention one 
or two of the factors bearing on the St. Lawrence project which appear not to 
have been mentioned here today. 

We have estimates from the United States Secretary of Commerce of the tonnage 
to be available on this seaway, ranging from 50 to 87 million tons. We represent 
the shippers and recipients of 90 percent of the freight in this country and we do 
not believe that any such fantastic figures are possible. If they are possible, 
those fantastic figures will represent tonnage which will be taken away from the 
American railroads. I am forced into the position of siding with the railroads 
quite frequently. The American railroads are the backbone of American trans- 
portation and we see no prospect of anv change in this situation. We need them 
and we need good service from them. This is particularly true in the East where 
the railroads appear to have a little bit harder sledding financially than in the 
rest of the country. We don’t believe that anvthing that takes 50 to 87 million 
tons of freight away from these railroads will do anybody any good. We who 
have to use these railroads will have to bear the loss of revenue which will be 
caused by the diversion of this tonnage. If the tonnage figures that have been 
given by these people in Washington are as fantastic as we think they are, then 
there is no economic justification for building the seaway because the traffic 
will not pay for it and it should not be done. 

From the standpoint of transportation interests alone, this thing is either 
fantastic or it is impossible economically and we are opposed to it. 

O. M. Dersuer (representing the Greensburg Chamber of Commerce). There 
are a couple of angles to this that I would like to voice my opinion on. 

I am not going to touch at all on the phase of transportation. TI think we all 
have a very good picture of that. I am expressing the opinion of the people in 
Westmoreland County. We produce 60 percent of the tool steel in the United 
States in Westmoreland County, one of the very vital products, and we are very 
much interested in helping any opposition to this so-called dream proposition. 
Ii reminds me of the time when the Tennessee Valley Authority was formed and 
the very rosy picture that was given us. It was to furnish ammonia, one of the 
principal ingredients of powder. Then it was to make ammonia for the farmers. 

This looks like another TVA proposition. The same interests are promoting 
it. Dean Holbrook published the findings of his research work. Two percent 
interest on the money invested in the TVA would produce a new coal-burning 
or oil-burning steam plant that would be capable of making all the power ever 
produced by that project and that 2 percent would buy plenty of bituminous 
coal. The Army engineers have been notoriously ineorrect in all their estimates. 
The cost to Pennsylvania will be about $200,000,000, which would up the per 
capita tax considerably. 

Witiiam A. Rerrer (chairman, Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania). In 
order that everyone present can get an opportunity to record their opposition to 
this project, I present this resolution and, after having it read from the chair, 
move for its immediate adoption. 

(Resolution read by Admiral Behrens, deputy secretary of commerce:) 

‘Whereas it has been stated by the United States Secretary of Commerce 
that the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will divert traffic from the 
seaports on the Atlantie coast, and furthermore, in the report of the official St. 
Lawrence survey, that it will tend to encourage a movement of industry west- 
ward from Pennsylvania; and 

“Whereas the production of raw materials and manufactured goods by the 
industries of Pennsylvania has, for 100 vears and longer, provided the margin 
of safety which has ensured the victory of our Nation in all its wars: and 

‘‘Whereas because of their location and facilities, the growth and development 
of the ports along the Delaware is also vital to the national defense, to the pros- 
perity and employment of the people of the Commonwealth and of the Nation; 
and 
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“Whereas the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, like the channel now existing 
along that river, would fail to provide transportation facilities for at least one- 
third of every year, requiring alternative means of transporting goods to be 
maintained at full efficiency in the interest of National safety; and 

“Whereas such a system as now proposed would depend on the maintenance 
of 17 locks, vulnerable to possible air attack or to sabotage; and 

“Whereas the construction of locks and dams, and the dredging of a channel. 
would require 7 years for their completion, consume huge supplies of steel and 
raw materials, and cause an added burden on the national economy: and 

“Whereas the completion of this seaway would encourage the entrance into 
our lake ports of anthracite and bituminous coal and other commodities produced 
in foreign nations whose standards of wages are far below those obtaining for the 
American workingman; and 

“Whereas, since an increase of 25 percent in the average monthly production 
of electric energy since the close of the Second World War has been effected in 
th State of New York and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, through the 
expenditure of private capital and in response to demand, there appears no 
occasion for a costly power project erected at Government expense in a period 
of inflated prices, which would, in effect, subsidize the development of the indus- 
try of one State which is in no economic distress, at the expense of our whole 
people; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the undersigned representatives of labor, industries, eom- 
mercial interests. and communities in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
hereby express our strong opposition to any action on the part of the Federal 
Government leading to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, and further resolve that copies of this resolution be submitted to the 
President of the United States, the Governor of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
secretary of commerce, the United States Senators and Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, and the presiding officers of the senate and house of representa- 
tives of this Commonwealth.” 

(Mr. Reiter’s resolution was seconded by Mr. Goodyear and passed by a stand- 
ing vote of all present with the exception of Harry Boyer, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania CIO Council, who was opposed.) 

Nore.—-Copy of the resolution as passed and signed will be found at end of these 
minutes. 

Harry Boyer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, I apologize if I interfered with 
the orderly procedure of the intent and purpose of this meeting by asking for the 
floor at the time the resolution was under consideration. I apparently misunder- 
stood the purpose of this meeting. The publicity I saw a week ago indicated 
the purpose of this meeting was to discuss the St. Lawrence seaway project. It 
didn’t take long for me to see that the primary purpose of this meeting was to 
generate an opposition to the project, which is all right, but it put me in a rather 
difficult position to have to take the stand on the motion and resolution that I did. 
I couldn’t have done otherwise in good conscience, inasmuch as the position of our 
State CIO has been in support of this project as has the national CIO, and the 
Pennsylvania CIO Council supports the position of the national council. I would 
like to leave a few copies of a paper which indicates the reasons for the CIO sup- 
porting this project. We believe the advantages and the good that will flow from 
it supersede by far the reasons put forth by the opponents as to why it should not 
be constructed. 

(Mr. Boyer presented to the chair copies of the Economic Outlook, a publica- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, vol. XII, No. 2, February 1951, 
entitled ‘“‘The St. Lawrence Waterway—Long Overdue,” an illustrated publica- 
tion of 16 pp. which, because of its length, could not be included in this record.) 

Mr. Huntress. I think this audience should know that the national organiza- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is against this proposal, that all of the 
brotherhoods of the railroads are against this proposal although the CIO is on 
record for it. Quite a few branches of the CIO are against it. The utility workers 
have asked to be heard against it. The automobile industry in Detroit has sup- 
ported it. Walter Reuther is the head of the automobile workers. The president 
of the CIO is Phil Murray. Phil used to be active in the United Mine Workers. 
Phil said, ““The only thing that FDR ever asked me to do that I wouldn’t do is 
to support the St. Lawrence seaway. Personally, I am against it as much as 
ever. It is as rotten as ever.” 

Mr. Tuomas. I don’t think we should miss a chance to show our solidarity in 
this movement. I would suggest that this meeting go on record requesting the 
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Pennsylvania Legislature to memorialize Congress to oppose the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. Rerrer. I would like to bring up the advisability of forming a permanent 
organization in opposition to this project, the membership of which is to be 
appointed by the secretary of commerce of Pennsylvania. 

(Motion was seconded and passed, only Mr. Boyer voting against it.) 

GEORGE SIEDLE (member of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce 
transportation committee). My name is E. George Siedle. 

While I am a member of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce trans- 
portation committee, I speak not in that capacity; but rather as an individual 
with many years of freight transportation experience and an earnest desire to 
contribute helpful observations from the wealth of that experience. 

To the best of my knowledge, the last actual study of the estimated traffic over 
the proposed seaway was made by the United States Department of Commerce 
in 1941, and placed the volume at 10 million tons. This figure includes export 
and import traffic, and in-bound and out-bound coast wise traffic. 

Compared with the actual totals for the corresponding traffic for ports on our 
three coast lines, and treating the 10 million tons of all of the United States Great 
Lakes ports combined as being merely the commerce of a single port, that fictional 
port would have been the twelfth largest port in the United States. Conse- 
quently, the project at best would be to create merely the equivalent of one 
medium-sized port rather than a whole new coastline for the United States. 

The seaway would be completely ice-bound for almost 5 months of the year, 
whereas ports on our real coastlines are ice-free the year round. 

The approach to the Great Lakes ports is through a river 1,186 miles long, the 
mouth and approximately 90 percent of the course of which lie wholly in Canada. 
There are narrow and treacherous channels with swift currents, frequent foggy 

weather, and the need of using eight or nine locks. 

Draft of vessels which could use this waterway would be limited for safety 
reasons to approximately 24 feet. Most of the merchant cargo vessels built by 
the United States during the war have a draft substantially in excess of 24 feet, 
with dead weight of more than 10,000 tons. Proponents generally assumed an 
average vessel load of about 10,000 tons. The 24-foot draft limitation would not 
accommodate vessels carrying 10,000 tons. Because of the higher labor costs 
under American-flag operation, if American ships are to be operated at all, they 
must be operated with capacity loads. Consequently, the commerce would be 
carried in smaller foreign vessels. A letter addressed to 32 American shipping 
lines by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress brought the response that 30 positively would not be 
able to use the proposed waterway; 1 was noncommittal; and 1 was hopeful. 

Of the 6,291 vessels which transited the Welland Canal in 1945, 5,114 were 
Canadian. Furthermore, of the 6,291 vessels, 4,326 were engaged in Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River traffic. That would-be unaffected by the construction 
of the proposed waterway. 

Again regarding the 10,000-ton loads, statistics for the Panama Canal, which 
connects two great oceans, show a depth of 70 feet. This permits the passage of 
the largest vessels in the world; the traffic movement is more evenly balanced 
than could be expected in the case of the St. Lawrence waterway, yet for the 
Panama Canal the average load per vessel for the years 1939-46 was 4,909 tons. 

With a depth of 27 feet, and with the Welland Canal as a bottleneck, the project 
would provide not merely an expensive but also an already opsolete and outmoded 
type of waterway, to be used primarily by small foreign vessels. Apparently pro- 
ponents recognize this; but, fearful of what the cost might be if estimated at a 
greater depth initially, their strategy is to obtain approval of the construction at 
the 27-foot depth and at some later date advocate having it deepened to 35 feet. 

The estimated cost of $375 million is out of all proportion when compared with 
the cumulative cost to the Federal Government in a period of over 150 years for 
all new work on the seaboard harbors and channels of the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts. The latter combined amounted to only $705 million. To spend 
$375 million on the St. Lawrence waterway would mean spending more than half 
of what it has cost the Government in more than 150 years in the development of 
our present seaports; furthermore, we would be spending this vast sum to create 
the equivalent of just one more medium-sized port. 

No convincing proof has been submitted to indicate that the project would 
prove self-liquidating through the imposition of reasonable tolls. The tolls to 
which the principle of self-liquidation is to be implemented is left for negotiation 
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with the Government of Canada during the period of construction. A maximum 
toll of $1.25 per ton is suggested, with tolls of 25 to 50 cents per ton suggested for 
bulk commodities and agricultural commodities, which would probably constitute 
the majority of the traffic. Back in 1947 the Secretary of Commerce estimated 
that 80 to 85 percent of the traffic would be bulk commodities. 

Likewise undetermined is the question of how tolls would be collected; how 
the receipts would be divided between Canada and the United States; what 
costs are to be liquidated out of the tolls; who is to determine and by what stand- 
ards just what costs are chargeable to navigation and which are chargeable to 
power and other purposes. The United States would commit itself to tremendous 
expenditures, largely to create an added transportation facility at a time when 
our perpetual navigation rights on the Great Lakes, on the connecting channels 
and canals, and in the wholly Canadian sections of the St. Lawrence have not 
been settled. These questions are left for future negotiation by treaty with 
Canada. Even conceding the generally friendly and cooperative attitude of 
Canada, it certainly seems the part of wisdom and prudence that before the 
United States expends any such vast sums of money all of these undetermined 
factors should be cleared. We have learned in recent. vears through sad experience 
with other countries that the best time to negotiate is when our position is strong 
and before the die has been cast. 

Still another undetermined factor is the question of the division between the 
United States and Canada of the physical capacity of the waterway. If it were 
truly a seaway there would be, of course, no such question; but it is not a seaway 
and admittedly there is a bottleneck to the proposed waterway in the form of 
the Welland Canal. If only so much traffic can be handled, and with most of 
the waterway in Canada, what maximum proportion would be allowed for Amer- 
ican tonnage? The probable toll-paying traffie is clouded in doubt. 

The traffic estimate of the Secretary of Commerce in 1947 indicated that 80 
percent of the traffie would be in bulk commodities, which would pay a toll charge 
ranging from 25 to 50 cents a ton, and the remaining 20 percent would pay a toll 
of $1.25 per ton. Even if the 1941 actual study figures of the United States 
Department of Commerce of 10,000,000 tons is doubled and placed at 20,000,000 
tons, the annual toll revenues at maximum conceivable capacity for the United 
States and Canada combined would be 13 million dollars. The minimum esti- 
mated annual charges to be liquidated are placed at 22%4 million dollars. Obvi- 
ously, self-liquidation would never be realized under any such set-up. 

Traffic moved over the waterway would largely be diverted from the railroads. 
While 10 million tons, or even 20 million tons, does not seem large when viewed 
in the light of all of the railroads, it does assume substantial proportions when 
we recognize that the tonnage would be diverted from a few railroad systems. 

National defense has been advanced as a reason. The war showed how im- 
portant railroads are to our national defense, when they handled 90 percent of 
the war freight traffic and 97 percent of the organized movement of troops. If 
the railroads are our basic form of transportation and constitute our first line of 
defense, they should not be weakened by the Government by subsidizing compe- 
tition for them. 

The waterway would not benefit American shipping. As previously indicated, 
30 out of 32 American shipping lines have so expressed themselves in 1947 to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. High labor costs 
compel American ships to be operated with capacity loads. High labor costs 
are compelling American shipowners to rely principally on vessels of even greater 
capacity and draft. 

From the standpoint of national defense, there is also the iron-ore situation. 
Proponents of the seaway maintain that it would facilitate the importation of 
foreign ores. However, the capacity limitations of the seaway would fall far 
short of permitting a movement which equaled the average across-the-lake move- 
ment of 92,000,000 tons a year. Furthermore, the substitution of imported ore 
could act as a strong deterrent to the adoption of an alternate means of supplying 
United States ore needs within the United States through the development for 
commercial use of taconite. 

It does not seem consistent to argue that the St. Lawrence waterway should 
be used to make the United States dependent upon importations from foreign 
countries of iron ore, one of Our most vital raw materials, when we recall with 
regret our dependence at the beginning of World War II upon importations from 
foreign countries of rubber and certain other vital raw materials. We need to 
be far-sighted and not short-sighted. 
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The foreign ore which the proponents of the St. Lawrence project anticipate 
has been located in Labrador. However, there is no assurance that these ore 
fields will be developed or that production will be sufficiently great to insure an 
adequate supply for the United States steel industries located in the Great Lakes 
area. And here is where Pennsylvania has a real stake in the venture. For this 
Labradorian ore could be shipped more easily and more cheaply to the steel 
industries which have developed and which are developing on and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our east coast than it could be shipped to the steel centers in the 
Great Lakes area. Furthermore, by the time the Labrador ore fields are ade- 
quately developed, Canada itself may have a steel industry which will absorb 
much of the production. 

And, lastly, large steel companies such as United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel, after looking over the Labrador field, apparently have chosen instead 
Venezuela as their new source of supply. 

During the past 15 years there has been a progressive decline in the estimated 
value of the St. Lawrence waterway from the point of view of national! security. 
This was pointed out in testimony before a Senate subcommittee by Vice Adm. 
tussell Wilson. The position of the Army and War Department in 1947 was 
given by the then Under Secretary of War Kenneth C. Rovyail, who said it was 
their position that the ‘“‘seaway is not vital to national defense. * * *” 

Establishment of shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities in the relatively secure 
area of the Great Lakes for handling deep-sea vessels is one advantage that has 
been stressed in support of the St. Lawrence waterway. But the incontroverted 
testimony of Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley of the Air Corps showed that the entire 
premise on which this argument rests is without foundation, for the reason that 
any foreseeable future attack against United States would come by air, using the 
polar route, and that this makes the Great Lakes section actually the center of 
the most vulnerable one-third of the United States. 

The argument that the waterway would supply an additional line of communi- 
cation navigable by ocean shipping to ease the strain during wartime on rail 
transportation and port facilities likewise falls of its own weight because it is 
unrealistic. With a physical limit to the capacity of the waterway; with its being 
icebound 5 months of the vear; and with it used to capacity in peacetime as pro- 
ponents maintain, there is no opportunity for expansion of traffic. Furthermore 
speed is of the essence in wartime. The most dire shortages of transportation 
during the last war were in the movement overseas of goods from our ports, 
rather than up to our ports. Consequently, it is highly unlikely that vessels 
capable of employment in oversea traffic would be used to parallel land transpor- 
tation for more than a thousand miles. Also, vessels normally in the St. Lawrence 
waterway trade in peacetime would more than likely be diverted to the moven ent 
of goods from our eastern ports and Gulf ports just as vessels in coast wise, inter- 
coastal, and Great Lakes service were diverted from their respective services 
during and just before the last war. 

As for the two dams which would be erected for both power and navigation 
phases of the project, testimony before the Senate subcommittee indicated that 
they could not be defended against air attack. And the destruction of these 
dams would render the power plant impotent, thus putting out of production all 
of the industrial plants dependent upon it and rendering the 27-foot channe! 
unusable. It likewise would tie up for the duration of the war all vessels caught 
west of the break. 

The development of the atomic bomb, the opening of routes over the polar 
region for air attack, the heavy centralization of our industry in the northern 
one-third of the United States from the Great Lakes area eastward, already are 
causes of much concern to the Department of the Army. The current trend in 
industrial mobilization planning is toward dispersion even to the point of placing 
the most important facilities underground. To the extent that the construction 
of the St. Lawrence project, and particularly the establishment of a large power 
plant, would tend to the establishment of new industries and increase industria] 
activity in the already dense Great Lakes area, the construction of the waterway 
would be counter to such trend and to the recommendations of our industrial 
mobilization planners. 

Congress has been spending much time in intensive study, trving to find ways 
of cutting the Federal budget. There is deep concern of the future financial 
stability of our country. The construction of the proposed seaway, besides being 
a doubtfully justified expenditure of a huge amount of public funds, would be a 
detriment to many segments of our national economy. 
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To my knowledge, Pennsylvania has taken little or no part in the St. Lawrence: 
waterway discussion. This is in contrast with other ports of the eastern seaboard 
and of the Gulf coast and the States in which those ports are located. The port: 
of New York, Boston, and New Orleans, as well as the States of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Louisiana, have been particularly active. The current 
agitation turns mainly on the question of having all American taxpayers chip in 
for the self-interest benefit of a vociferous minority. Personally, I cannot condone 
subordinating the common good for a favored few; but, if fire must be fought with 
fire, then Pennsylvania’s self-interest calls for vigorous opposition to the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

AnTHONY B. Drerer (mayor of Nanticoke). Anthracite mining is our 
principal industry; the city administration definitely opposes this project and 
would like to so appear on the record. 

Jacon C. WacuTtMan (executive vice president, Wyoming Valley Chamber of 
Commerce and Wyoming Valley Industrial Development Committee). You 
have heard resolutions from the city of Wilkes-Barre and from the anthracite 
industry. My organization goes beyond the city limits of Wilkes-Barre, takes in 
32 communities which we call the Wyoming Valley of northern Pennsylvania, and 
it goes beyond the anthracite industry. For some 30 years that community has 
been trying to develop a diversification of industry, and it is sueceeding. Never 
in all that time has the area been embarrassed by having anyone request electrical! 
energy which could not be supplied without reaching into the taxpayers’ pockets. 
Needless to say, we are opposed to any St. Lawrence scheme. We are opposed to 
any gold-brick transportation system. Luzerne County produces important 
contributions to the agricultural life of our Nation. It is among the first 100 
counties in the United States in the production of apples, potatoes, and sweet 
corn. Anyone who is counting on the electrical energy which could be produced 
could get the equivalent in power which is now waiting in reserve in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. I might add that our generating capacity is based on anthracite 
fuel and is in process of being increased. 

Gomer W. Morcan (general attorney, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad). I represent one of the finest railroads operating in the State of Pennsy]- 
vania. It’s nice to have a meeting of this kind where we have so many here 
expressing opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. I like meetings of this 
kind, but the most important thing that should come from this meeting is 
action. Each one of us here has friends in Congress. We have friends in the 
various sections of the country, and it has been suggested that we branch out with 
our influence in industry to other sections of the country and see if we cannot 
enroll the support of our own Congressmen and of other Congressmen and United 
States Senators who, perhaps, may not have any special interest in this proposal. 
The president of the Lackawanna Railroad wrote a letter to Senator Sordoni, 
which I would like to have made of record. 

(The following letter was submitted by Mr. Morgan:) 

Marcu 5, 1951. 
Hon. ANprREw J. SorRDONT, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Sorpont: I have your letter of the Ist in regard to a meeting to be 
held in Harrisburg on March! 8 in connection with the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. I wired you on the Ist that it is not possible for me to get to Harrisburg 
for that meeting but that Mr. Gomer Morgan, whom you know, will represent us. 

We of course are as much opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway as ever, but there 
are two questions in connection with this project that have to be answered to the 
satisfaction of the American people. One of the questions is: What is the factual 
story with respect to iron-ore reserves in the Lake Superior region? We all know 
that the ore reserves are not anywhere near as low as it is claimed. The ore com- 
panies don’t dare to discover more ore because of the tax impact, but there is the 
taconite which through beneficiation can be processed with higher iron content 
than the high-grade ore, all of which leads to the conclusion that the Labrador 
ore is not yet absolutely essential to our defense and the continuation of our 
steel industry. 

The second question is: When and if this country needs the Labrador ore, how 
can it be gotten to the steel-producing centers without the seaway? I think 
there are two answers to this. One is that lighter-draft boats can be used to 
transport it through the present canals and channels, and the other is that it can 
be transported from Seven Islands in a southwesterly direction across the St. 
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Lawrence River to a point opposite Montreal, where it can be loaded into cars 
and transported by rail. 

If these things are true, the emergency nature of the project is no greater today 
than it was when it was first born 50 years ago. Why then raise hob with industry 
in this country, with the railroads, and the various United States ports by building 
the seaway for deep-water vessels that can be used only 7 months out of a year? 
And that is our position in a nutshell. . 

Yours very truly, 
Wa. Wuite. 


TuHeopore APPLEGATE (manager, Tamaqua Chamber of Commerce). We 
would like to register our opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
hydroelectric project. As an anthracite community, we are naturally concerned 
about any proposal that proposes the importation of anthracite produced by low- 
paid labor which would have a depressive effect upon the many thousands of in- 
dividuals and communities that depend on anthracite for their livelihood. We 
feel that, in view of the comparatively restricted segment of the economy that 
would be benefited} the expense is unwarranted, particularly in these times when 
unusual demands are being made upon the economy of the Nation. We are 
opposed to this project because we feel it is just another step in the journey down 
the road toward the forbidden land of state socialism. We would like to go on 
record as being in full support of the Department of Commerce in its opposition. 

Cuauncey Davis (secretary of the Hazleton Chamber of Commerce). I feel 
sure that we have taken a step forward in unity in saying that we all oppose this 
proposition. 

BERNARD Dwyer (Scranton Chamber of Commerce). On behalf of the cham- 
ber of commerce and city government, we wish to convey to the Department of 
Commerce the vigorous opposition of our area to the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
we will be only too happy to work with Bill Reiter’s permanent organization. 

Mayor CLARENCE Kk. Pututne (Erie). We came here to listen, to learn, and 
not to talk. The city of Erie has long been opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I would like, however, to say a word. I have listened to the gentlemen from 
Philadelphia and I am a little bit concerned. We have a lake port in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the city of Pittsburgh has a port, and there is a port in Chester. We 
have a great stake in this traffic along the Great Lakes. We came here primarily 
to find out what your objections were. Whatever are the best interests of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, those are our interests in Erie. 

Ricuarp Maize (secretary of mines). I would like to tell you what one of the 
departments of the State government has done in the past and, with the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Sordoni and the Governor, will continue to do to oppose this project. 

Under three Governors, I opposed the St. Lawrence seaway at every meeting 
they held in Washington, and I am sure I will also help to oppose it under Governor 
Fine. This is the first time that a Governor has come forward and said that he 
would personally oppose this St. Lawrence seaway. 

I am representing the mining industries for the State of Pennsylvania. I am 
Secretary of Mines, and I am willing to tell you that there are about 180,000 
miners in the State of Pennsylvania who would be adversely affected by this 
project. 

I had the privilege of going to Washington opposing this St. Lawrence seaway. 
I went to Chicago to a meeting of the National Congress of Rivers and Harbors 
and prevented that organization from putting the stamp of approval on that 
project. The meeting adjourned without their putting the stamp of approval 
on the waterway. The next time the matter came up was in New Orleans. At 
that time, the United Mine Workers of America sent two representatives to 
oppose the St. Lawrence waterway. We were fortunate enough to talk to the 
committee on resolutions, and tgey said they were not going to present it. With 
the Governor’s permission, I appeared before the resolutions committee in Chicago, 
and they wanted to report it as one of the resolutions, which i opposed. They 
brought the waterway resolution up separately. I helped defeat it. 

The anthracite industry is going to be affected more severely than the bitu- 
minous industry. It’s not fair to tax the citizens of Pennsylvania, to ruin their 
economic security that has taken them over a hundred years to build, to give 
Canada and New York a little more power that they claim they need so badly. 

Who’s going to carry that freight when the St. Lawrence is frozen over for 
3 to 4 months during the year? The railroads would have to subsidize it. 
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Before the Congress in Washington, they asked me if I would be for the building 
of a hydroelectric plant. I am opposed to the Federal Government, or any bureau 
of Government, going into business in competition with private industry. 

Private enterprise is what made this country. The Federal Government is 
not going into the coal business. They want to go into the power business 
The Federal Government owns the waterways. The Federal Government also 
owns coal in the Middle West. They are not going out and mine coal in compe- 
tition with the private operators. When you change that and the Government 
starts to generate power, then they are in competition with private business. 

I assure you that the coal industry in Pennsylvania will suffer a great loss 
There are people in Pennsylvania who will lose their homes and a number of 
people will go bankrupt if this project goes through. 

Even if it were a project that is vital to the eeonomie life of this Nation, now 
is not the time to build it when we are fighting for our very lives against eom- 
munism, against the socialistie evils that are besetting this country. 

More than 1,000 miles of this seaway are to be built in Canada. I hope the 
Governor will ask me again to oppose it. 

I alone carried the torch against this waterway for 11 vears, and IT am pleased, 
Senator Sordoni, that you have taken up the cudgel, and that, together, we will 
help to prevent its being built. 

C. D. Jones (operating vice president of the East Broad Top Railroad & Coal 
Co.). I desire to register our opposition to the construction of this seaway. 

Mr. Witiurams (Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia). I move that the 
resolution be amended so that it will refer to the ports of Pennsylvania instead 
of just the ports of the Delaware River. 

(Motion seconded by Mr. Reiter and passed. Mr. Boyer opposed.) 

Mr. Rerrer. In behalf of my group, we want to express our appreciation to 
you, Senator Sordoni, for calling this fine meeting today. I know it will go on 
to greater heights than it has heretofore. 

Admiral Wiiittam W. Benrens (deputy secretary of commerce). I feel that 
we have accomplished a great deal here in the interest of the Commonwealth, 
and I think vou should know that very many of our representatives in Congress 
and of the people of our various communities have also taken thought upon this 
question. Many of these men were not able to be with us today because of 
other duties and I wish to read to vou a few brief statements we have received, 
by telegram or letter, expressing their interest in this meeting and their position 
as regards the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The first is a letter from the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, addressed to 
the Secretary of Commerce: 

“T have your wire of February 27, relative to the meeting in the House caucus 
room, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa., Thursday, March 8, 1951. I am so sorry 
it will be impossible for me to be with you. I am very much opposed to the St. 
Lawrence secaway project. With kind personal regards, belive me. * * *, 

“EpWARD Martin.” 

The second is a telegram from Senator Duff: 

“T regret exceedingly that I will be unable to attend meeting in Harrisburg 
today on opposition to St. Lawrence seaway project. 

“The Senate is in session and considering the vital universal military training 
bill so you can understand my inability to leave Washington. However, | 
would appreciate it greatly if you would announce publicly at vour meeting and 
read into the record of the meeting my unalterable opposition to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway project. As I have said before this project promises 
nothing of lasting good to the country. TI was vigorously opposed to it when 
I was Governor of the Commonwealth and I will continue to fight the proposal 
here in Washington. 

“JAMES H.gDurr, United States Senator.” 

The third is a telegram from the Honorable Paul B. Dague, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Republican delegation: 

“Because of important legislation in the House of Representatives today on 
relief for India and the President’s emergeney war powers the members of our 
delegation will not be able to attend this meeting this afternoon. At a meeting 
of the Pennsvivania Republican delegation on Tuesday, the membership was 
unanimous in its opposition to this proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. 

“Pau, B. DaGvuegE.’ 


’ 
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There is also here a telegram from the Honorable Hugh D. Scott, Jr.: 

“Very much opposed to St. Lawrence seaway project. Have exerted contin- 
uous opposition to it in past Congresses and will continue to do so. Pennsyl- 
vania Republican delegation today went on record against the project and au- 
thorized Representative Simpson to release information this action. Regret very 
much cannot attend March Sth meeting in Harrisburg due to duties in Wash- 
ington. 

“Huan D. Scort, Jr.” 


Letters and telegrams were also received, individually, from the following 
Members of Congress from Pennsylvania: 

Hon. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr.: ““Thank vou for your wire and your letter 
of March 1, extending an invitation to attend a meeting to be held on Thursday, 
March 8, at 2 p. m. at Harrisburg, Pa., for the purpose of discussing the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway project. I regret that I will be unable to attend the meeting 
because of a previous engagement here in Washington.”’ 

Hon. Ivor D. Fenton: “Greatly regret I am unable to attend vour meeting 
at Harrisburg on Thursday, March 8, as my presence is required in Washington. 
It is good to know that you are organizing such a concentrated effort in opposition 
to the ‘Truman Administration’s revival of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
and hydroelectric project. | am unalterably opposed to this project and you 
can be certain of my continued cooperation in every respect.” 

Hon. Lewis Ek. Graham: “At the moment I do not know what the legislative 
program is for the week of March 8, but if at all possible I plan to return home on 
that day to attend a very important meeting in my own district. Therefore, it 
will be impossible for me to attend your meeting. In the past I have steadfastly 
opposed the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and I have not changed my 
views Whatsoever. If called upon to vote this in the present session of Congress, 
I intend to vote against it. I wish to thank you for the invitation and I assure 
you that I shall be glad at all times, to work for the best interests of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.”’ 

Hon. William A. Barrett: ‘I regret very much that a committee meeting the 
morning of March 8 and a previous commitment for that evening in Washington 
prohibits my attending the above-mentioned meeting. Also, two major legislative 
issues are tentatively scheduled for consideration by the House of Representatives 
onthat day. I shall of course be interested in learning the outcome of this meeting 
and I shall cooperate in every way with the desires of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania when acticn is taken by the House of Representatives 
on this proposed project.” 

Hon. James E. Van Zandt: “I think it is fine that an effort is being made to weld 
opposition in Pennsylvania against the St.,.Lawrence seaway and Power Project 
because I have opposed such an economic monstrosity since my election to Con- 
gress in 1938. There is enclosed a copy of my speech delivered over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network on February 21, which I feel may be of interest to you. 
Iam anxious to have more details regarding the type of meeting you have sched- 
uled for March 8 and what the program will consist of because I am deeply 
interested in any effort being made to defeat the St. Lawrence project.” 

Hon. Daniel J. Flood: ‘“Reurtel appropriations committee hearings prevent my 
attending St. Lawrence conference. Am sending 50 copies my speech in Congress 
against plan. I will testify next week before House committee.” 

Hon. Edward L. Sittler, Jr.: “Unexpected pending legislation requires my 
presence on House floor. Genuinely regret cannot be with you at public hearing 
on St. Lawrence seaway. May all the best things for Pennsylvania come from 
this deliberation.” 

Robert M. Fisher, counsel in Pennsylvania, New York Central Railread Co.: 
“Your kind invitation to Mr. G. Metzman, president of the New York Central, to 
attend your conference on the St. Lawrence seaway project was deeply appre- 
ciated. He has asked me to attend the conference as his representative. Because 
of incomplete recovery from a flu attack I find myself unable to do so, but wish to 
express the very deep interest the New York Central has in opposing the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and to assure you of its fullest cooperation 
as you organize the forces of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to fight the 
project.”’ 

Hon. Thomas F. Landy, mavor, city of Shamokin: ‘This is to advise you that 
the officials and the people of the city of Shamokin are absolutely opposed to the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project and we wish to be so recorded. We shall 
be glad to coopérate in every way to defeat this project.” 
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Lyon O. Borden, secretary, Eastern Area Chamber of Commerce: ‘The Easton 
Area Chamber of Commerce has long opposed this controversial project, because 
we believe it will be injurious to our industrial development, to other businesses in 
Pennsylvania and that we, as a business community, will help to pay for a project 
that is to our disadvantage. Your telegram will have the result of having us 
again express our views on this project to our Congressman and two United States 
Senators.”’ 

Benjamin H. Evans, secretary Forty-Fort Progressive Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation: We offer you our aid in opposing St. Lawrence seaway project.’ 

Franklin L. Lane, Secretary, Ashland Chamber of Commerce: ‘‘Sorry Ashland 
Chamber of Commerce is unable to be represented at session to map opposition 
to St. Lawrence seaway. Our organization is strongly opposed to the project and 
offers full cooperation in any plan to prevent this injury to our region.” 

O. M. Deibler, executive secretary, Greensburg Chamber of Commerce: ‘We 
have been protesting this matter since its inception vears ago and feel that this is 
by no means the proper time to resurrect a New Deal idea which would among 
the many false investments made by the taxpayers, vield the smallest return. 
The State of New York and Canada naturally should be for such a proposition 
but I don’t see how Pennsylvania would ever reap any benefit from the enormous 
investment of over $200 million which would be our share by the time it would 
be completed. 

“T am enclosing a copy of our monthly newsletter which was mailed out the first 
of the month. In it I have a brief article on this matter.”’ 

Beatty H. Dimit, master, Pennsylvania State Grange: ‘‘We shal! be repre- 
sented by the secretary of the State grange, Joab K. Mahood and perhaps by a 
member of the legislative committee, Mr. Fred Brenckman. We have notified 
Secretary Mahood and he has promised to be present and set forth the views of 
the Pennsylvania State Grange. 

“For vour information, the action of the State grange at the York session last 
fall was definitely in opposition to this project. We carried this resolution to the 
meeting of the National Grange at Minneapolis and opposed the resolution of the 
National Grange which was favorable to the St. Lawrence project. We are, 
however, continuing our opposition and just recently sent a letter to the new 
National Grange master, setting forth our views and requesting that he give 


consideration to our opposition when presenting testimony before the Congress.” 

Clement V. Conole, executive vice president, Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia: ‘We commended you on steps taken behalf Commonwealth. 
Opposition, St. Lawrence project will have a number representatives at meeting 


’ 


Harrisburg March 8. Details follows.’ 

And finally, a telegram just handed to me from the Honorable Thomas F. 
Morgan: ‘‘Reurtel regret inabilitv to attend meeting Thursday, March 8, House 
‘aucus room State Capitol, Harrisburg. Am on record as opposing St. Lawrence 
project.” 

John Kaschak (councilman representing mayor of Hazleton). I wish to submit 
the following speech for the record of this meeting: 

“Mr. Chairman, the city of Hazleton desires to go upon record as being opposed 
to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway at a very great cost to the United 
States of America. Under the plan proposed in the bill introduced by Senator 
Lehman in the Senate and Representative Roosevelt in the House of Representa- 
tives, this plan will entail the expenditure of possibly $2 billion from the public 
funds. Certainly this is no inconsiderable amount and before we embark upon 
a plan of nationalization of our waterways we certainly should consider what 
benefits will be derived from the proposed plan. 

“From the fact that the bill was introduced in Congress by those who represent 
the State of New York, it is fair to assume that one of the greatest benefits that 
would ensue would be the interests of the State of New York and its people. In 
fact it was stated at the time of introduction of the bill and has been frankly 
reasserted that if the project work is rushed by the Corps of Engineers of the 
Government. the first power from the generators will be distributed during the 
vear 1952. In order to give the argument a national aspect it was stated at the 
time of the introduction of the measure: ‘This will be at a time when national 
mobilization will be at its peak and when the power of Niagara will be desperately 
needed.’ 

“This is looking a long way ahead. It may be that when the vear 1952 shall 
be ended there will be no national emergency; on the other hand, it is just possible 
that such emergency might develop at any time. Just how Niagara power will be 
enhanced by the construction of the waterway is not made clear. To anyone who 
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reads the signs of the times, however, one thing is crystal clear—and that is that 
the State of New York desires to have the benefit of the power that might be 
generated from the waters of the St. Lawrence. It is also quite true that the 
Province of Ontario would like to have the benefit of such distribution. How- 
ever, the proponents of this measure do not give any reason why the great benefits 
that would be reaped by the citizens of New York and by the residents of Ontario 
should be paid for at the Nation’s expense. If it is of local benefit, it should be 
locally assessed. Our Federal taxes are raised from 48 States reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada on the north to Mexico upon the South. 
Just why should the taxpayers of all of the other States not especially benefited 
contribute to the $2 billion fund necessary to complete the project is not clear. 

“According to the national reviews and according to the congressional debates 
in years past, this project has received the endorsement of the steel corporations 
who are interested in the low-cost transportation of iron ore: (1) From the 
deposits in northern Michigan to points abroad, and (2) from the ore deposits in 
Labrador to the steel mills of the United States. Now the steel mills of this 
country are located in certain large industrial areas. If we assume that the costs 
of iron ore will be reduced it is, of course, obvious that this will be to the advantage 
of those States in which the steel industries are centralized. It would not be to 
the advantage of the other States which enjoy no such industries. Therefore, it 
would seem to be fair that the costs of construction and operation should be charged 
not against the Nation as a whole but as against those States which enjoy the 
spec ial benefits that might come from construction of the great waterway. 

‘It is argued also that costs of transportation for products of the Middle West 
would be lessened by and through the operation of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
There are two arguments against this proposition. The first is that you confer a 
special benefit upon a special group in the Middle West. This should not be at 
the general expense of imposing taxation of $2 billion upon the country at large. 
The second argument is that there are existing facilities for the transportation of 
the products of the Middle West to the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. These 
are the network of railways that have been built by private enterprise and repre- 
sent tremendous investments of capital. It is not ogg to create competition 
against these particular industries at the expense of the Nation at large. If the 
waterways can be constructed and maintained from revenues derived from their 
operation, well and good, let those who have faith in the waterways as an operat- 
ing proposition invest their own funds in such an undertaking. It is not fair to 
create any competition against facilities which represent billions of dollars by way 
of investment. We of the anthracite region see no reason why there should be 
any legislation which would cripple and diminish the business of the present 
existing railroads. The principal method of transportation of anthracite coal to 
Canada, to New England, and to other coal-consuming centers is by way of 
railroads, Any legislation which impairs their income, or their efficiency as it is, 
reflects in our immediate region. If the transportation of anthracite be hampered 
by reducing coal transportation methods or by increasing the costs of railroad 
transportation, then the anthracite industry suffers immeasurably. There are 
statistics that can be compiled which would prove this assertion beyond per- 
adventure of doubt. When the matter comes before the congressional committees 
for consideration there will no doubt be submitted statistical reports which will 
justify my assertion in this connection. I have no desire to burden this com- 
munication with the inclusion of such figures but they are readily available to 
anyone who has the inclination to study them. 

“Of course this argument partakes of a local character; but is it not true that 
the argument for the benefit of the Middle West and the argument in favor of 
ore transportation are likewise local in character benefiting only the particular 
regions from which ore is obtained or in which steel is produced? The construc- 
tion of such a waterway is only another step in nationalization and once the foot 
is in the door no one can tell how wide the open spaces may be. 

“T submit this memorandum for inclusion within your records and beg you to 
give it proper consideration. 

“Maurice LLEWELLYN, 
“Mayor, City of Hazleton, Pa. 
‘JoHn J. KRASCHAK, 
City Commissioner of Hazleton, Pa.” 


Secretary Sorponr. I have been going up and down this country for 64 Aeseom 
and never in my life have I seen anything that is more dangerous to this easter 
. 


seaboard than the terrific waste of public funds that is contemplated in the Mt 
Lawrence project. Instead of calling it a seaway we ought to call it a give-away 
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to Canada. This is something that is a ‘‘must.”” If we don’t defeat this project, 
you are going to see chaos in Pennsylvania and in the lower part of New York 
State, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. No contract is ever 
good if it takes from one to provide profit to another. The selfish interests that 
are advocating this proposition are trying to get something at the expense of the 
whole economy. That isn’t fair, and anything that is not fair has no right in the 
American economic system. You can rest assured that the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Commerce will fight this give-away proposal to a successful conelu- 
sion. The hour is late and if there are no other remarks, I now declare this 
meeting adjourned. 

Copies of the minutes of the meeting and of the resolution adopted here will be 
sent to all present. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT OPEN MEETING HELD IN THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPI- 
TOL, MARCH 8, 1951, CONCERNING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PROPOSED ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Whereas it has been stated by the United States Secretary of Commerce that 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will divert traffic from the seaports 
on the Atlantic coast and, furthermore, in the report of the official St. Lawrence 
survey, that it will tend to encourage a movement of industry westward from 
Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas the production of raw materials and manufactured goods by the in- 
dustries of Pennsylvania has, for 100 years and longer, provided the margin of 
safety which has insured the victory of our Nation in all its wars; and 

Whereas because of their location and facilities, the growth and development 
of the ports of Pennsylvania is also vital to the national defense, to the prosperity 
and employment of the people of the Commonwealth and of the Nation; and 

Whereas the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, like the channel now existing along 
that river, would fail to provide transportation facilities for at least one-third of 
every year, requiring alternative means of transporting goods to be maintained 
at full efficiency in the interest of national safety; and 

Whereas such a system as now proposed would depend on the maintenance of 
17 locks, vulnerable to possible air attack or to sabotage; and 

Whereas the construction of locks and dams, and the dredging of a channel, 
would require 7 vears for their completion, consume huge supplies of steel and raw 
materials and cause an added burden on the national economy; and 

Whereas the completion of this seaway would encourage the entrance into our 
lake ports of anthracite and bituminous coal and other commodities produced in 
foreign nations whose standards of wages are far below those obtaining for the 
American workingman; and 

Whereas, since an increase of 25 percent in the average monthly production of 
electric energy since the close of the Second World War has been effected in the 
State of New York and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, through the expendi- 
ture of private capital and in response to demand, there appears no occasion for a 
costly power project erected at Government expense in a period of inflated prices, 
which would, in effect, subsidize the development of the industry of one State, 
which is in no economic distress, at the expense of our whole people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned representatives of labor, industries, commer- 
cial interests, and communities in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, hereby 
express our strong opposition to any action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment leading to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
and further resolve that copies of this resolution be submitted to the President of 
the United States, the Governor of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Commerce, the United States Senators and Representatives from Pennsylvania, 
and the presiding officers of the senate and house of representatives of this Com- 
monwealth. 

[Sl signatures. | 


STATEMENT OF RicHARD Maize, SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MINBEs, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


My name is Richard Maize and TI am secretary of the Department of Mines 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
I am here to testifv to the effect the building of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project would have upon industry in Pennsylvania, particularly on an- 
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thracite and bituminous coal mining, as well as the effect it would have on the 
lives of a large number of our citizens. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has been a matter of controversy for a number 
of vears, and has been repeatedly rejected as economically unsound. 

In 1930, the State of New York appointed the St. Lawrence Power Develop- 
ment Commission to investigate the power possibilities of the river contiguous to 
New York State. 

On January 15, 1931, the Commission reported to the Governor of that State 
in favor of the public power development at the international section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

From November 30, 1932, to February 1933, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the United States conducted an exhaustive investigation on a treaty which 
had heen signed in July 1932, between the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. 

From February 1933 until March 1934, there was a lengthy discussion in the 
Senate, both for and against the project. 

Finally, on March 14, 1934, the St. Lawrence Treaty was rejected by the 
United States Senate. The Senate based its disapproval upon the mass of testi- 
monv in opposition to the project, testimony which indicated great injury would 
be done to the established transportation svstems of the United States, and the 
destruction of property values along the Atlantic coast, the Great Lakes, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Senate also considered the unfair and detrimental effects on other sections 
of the country where tax increases would have been necessary to support the St. 
Lawrence plan. 

Pennsylvania, then and now, has just cause for serious concern over the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. In case this seaway is constructed, 
Pennsylvania, as well as a number of other coal-producing States, will be faced 
with a situation without precedent. 

This proposed sea route, if completed, will expose a large and valuable portion 
of the Nation’s coal market to cheaply produced European coal, and do not think 
for a minute that there will not be plenty of cheap European coal shipped into 
this country through the St. Lawrence seawavy if it is constructed. 

Coal, of which there is an abundance, is one of Europe’s natural resources, and 
this would be the logical product to use as ballast cargo on ships crossing the 
Atlantic, in exchange for United States and Canadian exports, particularly in 
exchange for its annual grain requirements. 

Canada and the northern portions of the United States would be the logical 
market for most of this incoming coal, and Europe is going to have plenty of coal 
to export as soon as she recovers from her present economic and political difficul- 
ties. 

It was estimated that prior to the war, the cost for the construction and develop- 
ment of this seaway would be in excess of $1,220,588,000, and the very conserva- 
tive estimates for the building of the seawavy at the present price of supplies and 
cost of labor would be in excess of $3,000,000,000. With our present rate of 
spending and the possibility of new taxes being required to carry on our wartime 
and governmental civilian expenditures, it would seem to me to be folly to impose 
this excessive amount of taxes upon the citizens of this country. 

The development of the St. Lawrence seaway would be paid for by taxes im- 
posed upon the citizens of the United States who would, in ne way, benefit from 
the building of such a canal. A large percentage of these taxes would be imposed 
upon the citizens of Pennsylvania who, if a seaway were built, would be paying 
to disrupt their own economic security, which has taken over a hundred vears 
to develop. 

It has been stated on good authority that 85 percent of the United States 
share of this project would be borne by the American taxpayers who would be 
victims of unfair discrimination. These taxpavers live in regions which would 
not be benefited by the St. Lawrence waterway. Rather, it would be to their 
detriment. 

The construction herein discussed will tend to disrupt our economic system, 
and it will, to a great extent, permit foreign nations to exercise control over mans 
markets now controlled and needed by the business units of America engaged in 
production and distribution of the necessities of life. 

It will create a condition in the coal industry, and especially, in the anthracite 
coal region of Pennsylvania, far worse than uncontrolled competition 

It has been argued by the proponents of the St, Lawrence seaway project that 
it will be an asset and a help to this nation in case of foreign aggression. If one 
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will just realize that the St. Lawrence seaway, if contructed, will be frozen about 4 
months during each year, and will not be navigable during that period, one can 
readily see that the seaway will be useless during those periods. If built, it would 
be a liability rather than an asset. 

In 1933 it was argued by the powers in Washington that we needed the St. 
Lawrence waterway project to protect us against foreign aggression. Again in 
1941, the same argument was advanced. 

We have fought two World Wars to successful conclusions without the help of 
the St. Lawrence waterway project, in spite of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt argued 
during World War II, that the construction of this project was necessary for our 
national defense, and no person seems to think that it is necessary until after we 
get into a new war. We are now engaged in a war and again the administration 
in Washington argues that the building of this monstrosity is necessary for our 
defense. 

I am arguing that in case we were attacked by a foreign power, which in all 
probability will be Russia as that appears to be the only nation we are worried 
about at the moment, the building of the St. Lawrence waterway project would 
be a liability instead of an asset. 

If it were built, it would be the most vulnerable spot in our national defense. A 
jet bomber flying from the Arctic Circle, could with one direct hit, demolish the 
entire project. No part of our defense will be as vulnerable as the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. Why put all our eggs into one basket? 

You might ask what I would do or what I would recommend? My answer 
would be that we could build a dozen steam generating power plants, and these 
could be built by private industry and private capital at strategic locations, which 
would give the citizens of the area, who would be served by the proposed hydro- 
electric power project, cheaper power than can be produced by water. With this 
arrangement, we would not be depending on one large project which, if hit by a 
bomb, would wreck our entire system. 

One might ask the question, What would happen if the aggressor bombed the 
mines from which we mine the coal? The answer is. there are literally thousands 
of coal mines in these United States and the chances of affecting our source of coal 
supply is so remote than it need not even be given consideration. 

If the generation of power by water was actually economical and sound, I am 
sure private industry would have adopted that method on a large scale many 
years ago. 

It seems to me that the advisers of the Federal Government are the only 
group who are foolish enough to attempt to spend the money necessary to build 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. If it were economically sound, I am sure that 
private industry and private capital would not hesitate to tackle the job. From 
where I stand and from my viewpoint, it seems to me that this is simply another 
step toward socialization. The Government in Washington is determined to 
socialize the United States. 

What has government control of industry done for England?) The Government 
operates the railroads, the mills, the mines, and the banks. And when I say 
operate, IT mean they actually operate them, collect the money, and pay the 
workers. As a result of the form of government in England, the once mighty 
Empire of Great Britain who boasted that ‘the sun never sets on its possessions,” 
is now a deeadent nation. As a result of the socialization of Britain she is worse 
off now than she was during the period of “blood, sweat and tears’’ with which 
she had to contend during the bombings of World War II—all this despite all the 
Marshail plan money we are pouring into Britain. 

Our Government, spending under the guise of national defense, is driving the 
United States along the same road which England has traveled, and if we con- 
tinue to travel along this road, we will eventually reach the same degree of gov- 
ernmental austerity which now exists in the British Isles. Nobody has to work, 
and as a result they are allowed the equivalent of 9 cents of meat, one egg, and 
3 ounces of cheese, per week. 

The railroad system of this country is well able to handle the freight originating 
in the central part of these United States 365 days of the year, and can do it more 
efficiently and cheaper than it would be handled on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I am not opposed to building flood-control dams in any part of the United 
States where the citizens of that area are exposed, through no fault of their own, 
to the ravages of floods which occur two or three times a year, but I am opposed 
to the Federal Government taxing the citizens of the, shall we say West and 
Southwestern States, to benefit a few people along the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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[t has been proposed that hydroelectric plants could be built along the St. 
Lawrence River to produce cheap power for the power consumers in that area. 
Why should cheap power be generated for the benefit of a few at the expense 
of many? 

It is true that the St. Lawrence River can potentially produce a large amount 
of electricity, and every cubic foot of water which flows down the St. Lawrence 
River represents a certain number of kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

I am im favor of harnessing this great source of power, but not by the Federal 
Government. If power can be generated more cheaply by water than it can 
by eoal, I believe the United States Government would be justified in leasing to 
private corporations the St. Lawrence waterway at so much per kilowatt-hour so 
that the Government of these United States would be paid for the electricity 
which was generated in the St. Lawrence waterway. 

One might ask why I am opposed to the Federal Government harnassing this 
great natural resource. The answer is because the Federal Government cannot 
do the work as cheaply and efficiently as it can be done by private capital. In 
other words, I am opposed to the Federal Government going into competition 
with private industry and public utilities, such as power, light and transportation 
agencies. 

Electric power can be generated from three sources—-water, oi! or coal. The 
Federal Government owns a large acreage of coal in some of the Western States. 
They have not gone into the business of mining and selling this coal in competition 
with private industry. They lease the coal to private industry, who mine and 
sell it on the open market, so why not, if we want to harnass the St. Lawrence 
River, lease it to private industry at so much per kilowatt-hour in the same 
manner in which they lease their coal lands? 

It seems to me that it is just a waste of time to dwell on the fact that we are 
talking about building a Seaway in the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to 
Lake Erie when only the first 110 miles from its beginning at Lake Erie, the St. 
Lawrence River divides the United States from Canada, and for the balance of 
1,200 miles, it becomes wholly a Canadian river 

Approximately 24 percent of all the coal mined in the thirty-odd coal producing 
States of the Nation comes from -Pennsylvania. Over 95 percent of all the 
anthracite coal mined comes from Pennsylvania, and more than 27 percent of all 
the coke produced is made in Pennsylvania from coal mined within its confines. 
Twenty percent of the Nation’s steel and 30 percent of the Nation’s pig iron is 
made in this State. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would deal a serious blow to 
Pennsylvania’s industry and commerce, and would create chaos and confusion 
because many hundreds of families in the coal-producing areas of this State would 
lose their homes. 

In Pennsylvania, there are approximately 185,000 men employed in and around 
the coal mines, and every ton of coal which is replaced by power generated on the 
St. Lawrence waterway, and every ton of coal which may be shipped in by foreign 
countries over this proposed seaway, means the equivalent of 1 day’s work for a 
miner or a man or woman who is directly or indirectly associated with the coal 
industry. 

The whole economic life of these people would be disrupted. Financial chaos 
and confusion would result, not only to the thousands of Pennsylvania citizens, 
but also to thousands of men and women throughout the nation. 

Mr. Lewis Haney, professor of economics of the New York University, in his 
syndicated article, makes the following statement: ‘Every Congress has turned 
this scheme down. It has been defeated six times.’”’ Mr. Haney further states 
that, ‘As a transportation project, the St. Lawrence seaway is fundamentally 
bad.” 

If we refrain from gambling with the happiness of the citizens of this country 
by refusing to proceed with the project, the lives of these people will go on without 
loss of earnings, without additional taxes and they will continue to retain their 
economic stability. The few who will benefit by the project will suffer no loss. 

I want it understood that I am not opposed to fair and reasonable competition. 
The competitive spirit has made America great and progressive and has enabled 
the common man to possess luxuries, many of which will be destroyed and lost if 
if we persist in building this gigantic project. 

I am opposed to the United States granting a monopoly to European nations 
In my opinion, if the St. Lawrence seaway project is constructed, a monopoly 
would be created in favor of the European nations inasmuch as their wages and 
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standard of living are considerably lower than in the United States which means, 
in effect, that goods manufactured in European countries could be sold much more 
cheaply in America than goods manufactured in this country. 

It is not difficult to foresee the chaos this would create in our economic security. 
It would mean that our wages would have to be lowered, and this, in turn, would 
force our standards of living down. Ina word, it would mean that our American 
way of life would be jeopardized. ° 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. SORDONI, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, COMMONWEALTH 
or PENNSYLVANIA 


I am Andrew J. Sordoni, secretary of commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. I am here today, representing John 8S. Fine, the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who has been prevented from attending this hearing by urgent 
State business. 

As Pennsylvania’s secretary of commerce, I wish to express to you the opposi- 
tion to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project which has 
been voiced by the coal miners, the farm organizations, and by the representatives 
of many of the State’s most important communities and industrial interests. In 
this connection I should like to present for the consideration of this committee, 
the minutes of a public meeting held on March 8, of this year, in our State Capitol 
at Harrisburg, and also a copy of the resolution adopted at that meeting. 

The many investigations which have been made and the thousands of pages of 
testimony at hearings which have been held in regard to this proposal have, over 
a period of many years, convinced the Congress of the United States that the cost 
and the consequences of engaging in the seaway construction are not justified in 
the national interest, with due consideration to the harmful consequences which 
would certainly result. The Congress has, time after time, rejected this proposal 
when there was abundant labor and a surplus of raw materials necessary to carry 
it through. It would be far less justified in approving it now when our economy 
is struggling with the difficult and vital problem of maintaining civilian production 
at a satisfactory rate while preparing, on an unparalled scale, for the grave threats 
now existing to the safety of our people and our institutions. 

Ten vears ago, the United States Department of Commerce had prepared for it, 
a seven-volume survey of the St. Lawrence area. On page 262, par. 3, of that re- 
port, was a conclusion, which I must accept as valid. This conclusion implies 
that one important effect of the St. Lawrence seaway would be to accelerate a 
supposed shirt in the center of steel production, I quote, ‘‘from Pennsylvania 
toward the Central Northeastern States bordering on the Great Lakes.’’ ‘‘ This 
tendency,” the report continues, “is likely to receive some impetus from the 
St. Lawrence development, not only from the domestic movement, but also from 
the bettered position they would obtain for the Great Lakes producers in the 
export trade.”’ 

Not only as Pennsylvania’s secretary of commerce, but also as a citizen of the 
United States, I protest against any activity of our Federal Government which 
is avowedly designed to shift productive capacity out of one State into another. 
Nothing could be more hostile to the intent and spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States, and nothing could be more threatening to our institutions than to 
introduce such a type of Federal activity into the field of regional polities. 

The latest report of the United States Census of Manufactures shows that 
Pennsylvania contributed in 1947, 23.6 pereent of the value added by manufac- 
ture in the steel industries; 35 percent of the employment, and 35.1 percent of 
the wages. Steel is one of my State’s largest productions. The growth of steel 
capacity in Pennsylvania has resulted from the expenditure of billions of dollars 
of private capital. The population of our Commonwealth is adjusted to the fact 
of a steel capacity approximating 30 million tons a vear and the defense of the 
United States is verv largely predicated upon that capacity from the steel mills 
of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania’s steel is directly available for the use of thou- 
sands of derivative plants. It has been distributed in the past, and continues to 
be distributed, largely through the American railroad system. Through many 
wars it has provided our Nation, from within the borders of this one State, with 
more steel than was produced by any one of our national enemies. If the pro- 
ductive capacity of Pennsylvania is shifted to the west and becomes dependent 
on transportation down the St. Lawrence through a system of 17 locks, vulnerable 
to sabotage or enemy attack, the defense of the United States will be that much 
weakened instead of strengthened by such a development. 
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The interest of hundreds of thousands of Pennsylvanians is concerned in indus- 
tries derivative to our steel production. Whatever will hurt them will hurt our 
Nation at a time, and under circumstances, when it is Pennsyivania’s steel capac- 
itv, located where it is, which provides the greatest possible security for the 
people of our entire Nation. 

On April 24, 1959, the Honorable Charles Sawyer, Secretary of the United 
States Department ‘of Commerce, spoke before the Committee on Public Works 
in the House of Representatives, using the following words in regard to opposition 
then being expressed to this project: ‘‘Port interests on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts have been similarly opposed and much is heard to the effect that the 
St. Lawrence seaway will destrov their business. There is no question but that 
a considerable amount of traffic now moving to and from the Middle West via 
these ports will be diverted to the seaway. The continued development of the 
Middle West, however, as well as the rapid development of the area within the 
vicinity of the power project will certainly provide compensation to offset the loss 
of traffic which is diverted.” 

There could be no doubt in my mind, when I consider these two bits of testi- 
mony—-that of the St. Lawrence survey and that of the United States Secretary 
of Commerce-——that many proponents of this project are motivated by a desire 
to rearrange the economic status now prevailing among the various States of the 
Union, a status produced by their natural advantages and by the past and present 
enterprise of their people. 

No matter what advantage such a project might theoretically have—and this 
one, I believe, has few, or none—I would protest against such a perversion of 
Federal authority, against such an exercise of power by our Central Government 
as was never contemplated when the Union of our States was accomplished in 
Philadelphia 175 years ago. 

From 4 to 5 months every year the St. Lawrence seaway, as it presently exists, 
is closed by ice. During that period, the American railroads must transport 
whatever goods are exported or imported into other States or countries, from the 
region which this enlarged project is supposed to benefit. As of this date, 1 vear 
ago, Lake Superior was still closed by ice jams. The digging of a 27- or 30-foot 
channel would not free the waterway from its winter ice. The railroads must still 
maintain the capacity, the cars and the trackage necessary to serve that important 
section of our country. If the national defense is dependent upon the production 
of that area, the American railroads must assume that responsibility 4 or 5 months 
in the vear, only to pass all this traffic on to the Great Lakes shipping during the 
other more profitable 7 or 8 months. This appears to me to be an impossible 
demand to make on American private enterprise. 

Many reasons have been advanced in past years by interests who expect to 
find their profit in the construction of this seaway by Federal authorities. The 
latest reason adduced has been the discovery of a large deposit of iron ore some 300 
miles north of Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. That iron ore is at 
present completely inaccessible. According to testimony presented before the 
Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives, 360 miles of railroad, 
which can operate effectively only 6 months of the vear, must be constructed from 
the ore bodies to the Gulf. This railroad will have to be built over a distance 
greater than that from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and over an equally difficult 
terrain. This, in addition to the dredging of the channel, the construction of power 
dams and the building of a system of locks, would be necessary before the proposed 
waterway could accommodate ships of larger tonnage than now ply those waters 
for the transportation of iron ore. 

All this vast undertaking has been claimed to be a necessity of the national 
defense. We, in Pennsylvania, believe there is no merit in that contention. We 
believe that the waterway with its 17 locks would be highly vulnerable to attack 
from within and without; and that the diversion of labor and materials to construct 
it would seriously weaken our Nation’s defense at a most critical period. 

If ore from the Labrador mines is ever, in the future, to prove necessary to 
maintenance of the steel industries along the St. Lawrence, that contingency 
appears at this present day to be remote. Large undertakings are now under way 
for the beneficiation of the lower grade taconite deposits in the Lake Superior 
district, through the expenditure by private capital of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. These undertakings are expected, by all concerned, to supply any 
possible deficiency in the Mesabi high-grade ores over the next 10 or 15 years. As 
a consequence of these developments, the steel industries of the Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, or Illinois and Michigan areas will not be dependent upon foreign 
sources of ore to maintain their capacity. They will have sources closer at hand 
than the ore from Labrador. 
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Other great ore discoveries in Venezuela, perhaps larger in extent than those in 
Canada, are today leading to the development of greatly increased steel capacity 
along the Atlantic coast, particularly on the Delaware River above Philadelphia 
There are also three shipping routes by which the Labrador ore, if it is to be devel- 
oped and made accessible, can be transported to the steel industries of the Middle 
West, by barge up the existing St. Lawrence canals, by transshipment to the 
American railroads on the south shores of the St. Lawrence, or by water carriage to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and railroad to the west. 

Considering its combined output of bituminous coal and anthracite, Pennsy)- 
vania is America’s greatest coal producer in our Nation. In three areas of our 
State, coal is the fundamental industry. Our Pennsylvania miners represent 
men of great skill in a difficult and dangerous trade, and supply the largest sing| 
share of the fuel energy which turns the mills, warms the homes, and provides 
light and electric energy to the people of our State and Nation. They work at 
American standards of wages. Without the support of their industry and the 
demand for their product, whole sections of our State would suffer serious eco- 
nomic handicap. ‘This is true both in the anthracite and bituminous areas. 

Canada and the Great Lakes States are very important customers to the coai 
miners and the coal producers, not only of Pennsylvania, but of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Iilinois, and Kentueky. Under normal conditions, which it is our hop« 
will some day return among the affairs of nations, foreign coal, produced by 
miners working at low wages and under depressed standards of living could, as 
it has done in the past, enter our markets at lower prices than coal can be produced 
under a decent standard of living. The proposed St. Lawrence seaway would 
offer an inviting avenue to such commerce, with no advantage to American 
shipping to compensate on a national scale for the losses to the industries on 
which our Nation has to depend for its supply of solid fuel. 

I cannot conceive it to be proper exercise of national authority to invite such 
competition to one of America’s fundamental industries. If it may appear that 
our Commonwealth and our coal miners and our coal mining communities are 
selfish in their opposition to this project, I can merely point out that the propo- 
nents of the seaway are motivated by selfish interest in their turn. In my view, 
it is far more ethical to fight for the means on which your established livelihood 
is based than to fight to take away the livelihood of men who have struggled over 
the vears to attain to a decent standard of living for performing essential services 
to the American economy. This also applies to the interests of the great Atlantic 
seaports from which Secretary Sawyer believes a considerable commerce will b: 
diverted to points along the St. Lawrence. 

In total vclume of water-borne commerce, Philadelphia is second in our Nation; 
second only to the great port of New York whose commerce would be equally 
affected. During two great wars the facilities developed by the ports along the 
Atlantic proved adequate to handle hundreds of millions of tons of traffic essentia! 
to the national defense. 

I should like, at this point, to quote from a statement made by George Harden 
stine, director of the department of wharves, docks, and ferries, of the city of 
Philadelphia: ‘“The diversion of traffic admitted by proponents of the plan would 
seriously affect the commerce of the port of Philadelphia, therety restricting port 
activities, reducing employment in the Philadelphia area, substantially restricting 
its industrial development and jeopardizing the tremendous investment of the 
city and private enterprise in the port area. It is estimated that this project 
would cause Philadelphia to lose 10 percent of its foreign trade and a large portion 
of its domestic traffic. The facilities for handling this traffic have required the 
investment of millions of dollars. Additional millions are now being spent in 
Philadelphia and its port area on new facilities for ore handling and steel manu- 
facturing. These facilities have proven their ability to meet every requirement.”’ 

It is not claimed, I believe, by any proponent of this project that traffic along 
the St. Lawrence would accrue to the benefit of the American merchant marine. 
Certainly, under the present proposal for a 27-foot canal, 80 to 90 percent of our 
American ships would be excluded from the waterway to the benefit of foreign 
bottoms manned by sailors working at a far lower wage scale than we permit for 
American seamen. The losses of the Atlantic ports would not be compensated 
by gains to our shipping facilities and would merely require the duplication on 
our lake ports of facilities built over a period of many years to serve the Nation 
along the Atlantic. Those Atlantic ports, from the beginning of our national! 
history, have heen developed to serve the needs of all our people both in war and 
in peace, 
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In the matter of speed of service which could be rendered, there can be no 
comparison between shipping delivered over the American railroads and dispatched 
at once from tidewater, with shipping which must proceed through lock canals 
by a narrow channel before it attains access to the sea. 

One other interesting point occurs to me in this connection. Our great seaports 
along the Delaware on both sides of the river have been handicapped for a number 
of years by the failure of our Federal Government, which claims authority over 
all tidal water, to maintain an adequate channel. The Commonwealth of Pennsy|- 
vania has engaged in the largest reclamation project ever undertaken by any State 
to clear the waters of the Schuylkill River of accumulated silt due to the prodigious 
production of our anthracite mines over a period of more than 100 years. The 
Federal Government undertook to continue that reclamation project to make 
available the lower Schuyl!kill and the Deiaware for the volume and type of traffic 
which their facilities warrant. Only recently we have received notice that the 
Federal Government, through the Corps of Army Engineers, cannot fulfill its 
part of the agreement to clear the lower reaches of the Schuvikill of the silt which 
shoals its channel. The amount involved to make this port capable of serving 
the Nation to its full capacity, both in years of peace and in vears of national 
emergency, is a mere trifle compared to that contemplated to be expended for the 
St. Lawrence waterway. What is more, and perhaps even more to the point, 
this seaway could not be of any effective use to the United States without channel] 
deepening and turning basin construction on every Great Lakes port. 

If the Federal Government is so poor that, with all its present prodigious 
expenditures, it cannot protect its second most important seaport, it is verv 
difficult for us in Pennsylvania to see how it can undertake the vast work projected 
to construct a waterway whose chief beneficiary would be another nation. TI say 
that with every friendliness to the people of Canada who are our most valued 
neighbors. 

Considering the damage which this waterway may effect, not only to our stee! 
industries but to our coal industries, the direct source of support to nearly 200,000 
Pennsylvania families, and to our great seaports which have expanded their 
facilities to take advantage of their geographical location and of that development 
of our commerce which their location has made possible, I believe that this project 
is wholly unjustified. 

The public power feature of the St. Lawrence proposal would certainly be of 
benefit to the Dominion of Canada and to the northern section of the State of 
New York and perhaps to one or two bordering New England States. It is how- 
ever, a matter of record in the reports of the Federal Power Commission, that 
New York already enjoys the largest electrical capacity of anv American State 
and no matter what one’s sympathy or distaste may be for Federal power projects 
as applied to undeveloped sections of our Nation, I can find no justification, in 
common sense, for our Government to undertake a vast power development for 
the benefit of the one American State which needs it least. 

It is obvious to me that there is something fundamentally wrong in the philos- 
ophy of those who have urged the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway as a 
proper function of Federal authority. There is no claim made by the proponents 
of the project that States which would be benefited are in need; that their people 
are suffering economie starvation, or lack of opportunity to enjoy all the benefits 
of American hfe. It is merely that those who are advocating construction of the 
seaway, wish, through Federal action, to stimulate a faster growth in certain of 
our North Central States than their natural advantages, their climate, and their 
resources have so far made possible. 

As I have said, and must repeat, I do not feel that it is the function of the 
Federal Government to try to adjust or readjust the advantages of geographical! 
location on which our population distribution has been based. I do not believe 
that it is any proper function of our Federal Government to move the Atlantic 
Ocean into the Middle West, or to rearrange the national economy from motives 
devised, in part at least, to influence the political complexion of a considerable 
section of our Nation. 

As a Pennsylvanian and as secretary of commerce of Our country’s greatest 
steel-producing and coal-producing State, and the State with America’s second 
most important seaport, I am, therefore, emphatically opposed to this St. Lawrence 
proposal, which would definitely harm the people of my State and would lessen 
their usefulness as the chief single source of materials and facilities vital to the 
national defense. 
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Mr. Larcapr. Are there any questions of Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Donprro. Have you been up there to see the project? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, | have. I have flown over it, and I have done 
some sailoring in that area some years ago as a na val reservist. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. Does any other member have a question? 

Mr. Picxerr. Despite your knowledge and personal observation are 
you still opposed to it? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. | would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Larcapr. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think we all recognize the splendid record 
Congressman Van Zandt has as far as the military is concerned and, 
of course, his congressional record. I understand that vou were a 
captain in the Navy? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is correct. Naval Reserve. 

Mr. McGrecor. In World War I and World War II? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I noticed you said in your opinion it could not be 
defended. Would vou care to broaden that just a little? 

“Mr. Van Zanpr. | think from the standpoint of national defense 
that the piers and other facilities that will have to be erected at 
Seven Islands will be definitely vulnerable, first to sabotage and, 
second, to action by enemy submarines. They could come to the 
surface and shell the facilities with ease. Thirdly, the depth of the 
water, the temperature of the water, and the restricted area provides 
a submarine with almost unlimited possibilities in the destruction of 
ships. 

During World War II enemy submarines practically paralyzed the 
traffic on the St. Lawrence River, and while I have no exact records 
on it, yet I speak from my own experience in that part of the Atlantic 
in the winter of 1941 and 1942. 

Next, from the standpoint of bombing I think that any of the locks— 
and I understand that there would probably be some 40 locks and 
dams—any of those locks and dams would be subject to bombing by 
enemy aircraft; and with knowledge of the capabilities of enemy 
aircraft today I think the 40 locks and dams represent targets that 
would be an easy prey for the bombers. 

I think the next thing that concerns national defense is that of 
guided missiles. [I spent some time in that field myself last December 
on active duty. 

Mr. McGrecor. You made a special study of that, did you not, 
Congressman Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes, sir. I have. I am qualified in the field of 
guided missiles from the standpoint of a Naval Reserve officer. | 
think in the matter of a year to 18 months, or probably less, guided 
missiles will be developed to the point where they can be fired from 
the ground to an enemy aircraft, or launched from ground to ground, 
or fired by enemy aircraft on eround targets. At the moment we 
have absolutely no defense against guided missiles. 

Now, guided missiles can be directed in many ways. They can be 
directed to a target, and even though guided missiles are still in their 
infaney, much progress is being made. 
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In my opinion there is no possible way of defending this project in 
case of an all-out war and, as I said in my statement, instead of he Iping 
your national defense you are simply broadening the job and making 
more targets and, therefore, making it more difficult for us to de fend 
our Nation. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. I note 
that you have full knowledge and have carefully studied the testimony 
of various heads of departments. In your opinion are they advocating 
the policies of this administration relative to this partic ‘ular project? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Definitely so. My experience in dealing with 
spokesmen for agencies of the Government has convinced me they 
are all following the same directive that the military follows, and that 
is that they cannot support, when appearing before a congressional 
committee, any policy except that policy which carries out the pro- 
gram of the administration. I have put in the record time and time 
again the directives that have been sent by the executive agency of 
the Government right down the line, and it involves the Army engi- 
neers and the Department of Commerce as well as the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Larcape. Does any other member of the committee have any 
questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Larcaps. Thank vou very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. The next witness is Representative Donald L. 
O’Toole, of New York. 

Is Mr. O'Toole present? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Larcape. If Mr. O’Toole has not arrived later, I ask that he 
be permitted to file his statement in the record. 

Is Congressman John C. Butler here? 

Congressman, the committee is very glad to have you appear before 
it at this time. We will be glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. BUTLER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Burier. I would like to get permission to insert in the record 
two statements from the Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, and one 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Binghamton. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

rt 

(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF RicHarRpD T. O’Brien, CHarRMAN, PorT AND WATERWAYS 
CommMitTreE, Burrato CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 


Buffalo is geographically and economically the natural point of interchange of 
commerce between the Great Lakes, on the one hand, and the railroads, motor 
carriers, and barge canal lines, on the other. Buffalo is the natural gateway 
between the East and the West on most of the through-rail traffic between those 
areas. It is the most economic processing and storage point for many commodi- 
ties, particularly flour and feed, in the movement from West to East. 

In the early stages of our economic history, grain was milled near the grain 
fields. Under modern trends toward lower costs of manufacture and distribution, 
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the grain-milling industry has found it advantageous to bring grain to Buffalo, 
mill it, and reship the finished products. Buffalo since 1930 has established 
its leadership as the largest flour-milling city in the world. 

In addition to being the great national wheat pool, Buffalo is a great market 
for other grains—corn, barley, oats, rye, and flaxseed. 

The port of Buffalo is today a focal point for international water-borne trans- 
portation. More than $200 million is invested in industry along the city’s 37 
miles of water front. The assessed valuation of this water-front property rep- 
resents more than 11 percent of the total real-property valuation of the city of 
Buffalo. Thus the economic life of the port contributes substantially to the sup- 
port of municipal government. Buffalo is the largest inland port in the Nation 
in terms of value of water-borne tonnage. Its diversified industries have devel- 
oped in large measure from its strategic commercial location and from the efforts 
of its transportation and distributing enterprises. For these reasons, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, proposing to relocate a major trade route by national 
subsidy, is viewed with grave concern by all thoughtful Buffalonians. 

Many thousands of families earn their livelihood directly from the transporta- 
tion and manufacturing companies that participate in the movement, manufac- 
ture, and processing of goods entering commerce through Buffalo. The water 
front employs from 15,000 to 20,000 workers, varying each year with industrial 
and business activity, and these workers with their families represent from 
60,000 to 80,000 individuals. The livelihood of that large group is dependent 
upon a continuation of Buffalo’s position as a Great Lakes port. 

The railroads serving Buffalo would be seriously affected since much of the 
grain reaching Buffalo is shipped to the seaboard by rail. One railroad operating 
a railroad-belt-line switching service for the water-front area depends almost 
entirely upon the grain business of the port. Its investment in Buffalo’s water- 
front would be jeopardized by diversion of this grain movement. The subsidiza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway would dislocate commerce now flowing smoothly 
and disrupt related industries which have required more than a century of human 
effort and sacrifice to build. The injury done to the Niagara frontier would be 
more than local—it would be a severe loss to the Nation over and above the cost 
of the national subsidy to construct the seaway. 

The opponents of the seaway at Buffalo have been accused of selfish motives in 
seeking to protect jobs and business investments in Buffalo. To the proponents 
of the seaway in regions which imagine that great benefits will accrue to them, it 
may be said that our self-interests vary only in degree. The proponents have 
nothing to lose, and hope to gain, by completion of the project. The opponents 
have nothing to gain but much to lose. The latter will be taxed, moreover, to 
underwrite the deterioration of their own economy. We feel that it is our right 
and duty to make these prospective regional losses and injuries known to the 
Nation. We do so without apology. 

Because the seaway is icebound and impassable for 5 months in the year, the 
transportation and storage facilities at Buffalo would assume a pattern of less 
effective usage, resulting in uneconomic employment of capital investment without 
dispensing with its need. Thus, any superficially apparent gains from thé seaway 
would be offset by losses. Indeed, the tremendous losses resulting from economic 
dislocation, though not subject to engineering estimates as are the construction 
costs of the seaway, may well exceed the latter. 

The diversion of water and rail traffic from present channels would be harmful 
to investments in port facilities, railroads, grain elevators, and similar capital 
improvements. 

The people of Buffalo for more than 100 years have been paying their share of 
New York State taxes for the construction and maintenance of the New York 
State Barge Canal system. If the St. Lawrence waterway project is undertaken, 
thev will in addition be faced with the payment of Federal taxes for the cost of 
construction and maintenance of an unnecessary duplication of waterways. The 
people of New York State pay 20 percent and more of all Federal taxes. Inas- 
much as the New York State Canal, even though badly hurt by the St. Lawrence 
project, would probably continue to operate with reduced traffic, the payment of 
taxes for its operating costs, as well as for the capital investment, would still have 
to be made by Buffalo taxpayers. 

Present transportation systems focusing on Buffalo have successfully withstood 
the test of peak wartime loads. Buffalo is the largest railroad center outside of 
Chicago. During the war, those roads, with the coordinated services of water and 
air transport, served efficiently the requirements of our huge war production. 
These transportation companies are planning to provide for future normal in- 
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crements in demand centering in Buffalo. Because of their excellent immediate 
past performance and prospect of rendering continued good service, our existing 
transportation agencies should not be threatened by the intrusion of new sub- 
sidized and disruptive diversion of traffic. When there is an appreciable falling 
off of traffic, whether caused by business depression or diversion, increased rates 
must be imposed on whatever traffic remains. Thus the losses wrought by the 
seaway must eventually be borne by all industry. The seaway project is, there- 
fore, a matter of concern to all business whether or not it deals in goods shipped 
over the St. Lawrence route. 

All of the departments of the executive branch of the Government have been 
given an opportunity to voice their opinions on the subject. It is to be regretted 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, the agency set up by Congress to 
regulate all of our surface carriers and the one most qualified in the Federal 
Government to appraise the economies of the navigation features of the proposed 
project, has not been asked to express itself on the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
declaration of policy in the Interstate Commerce Act would, in itself, suggest 
that the Commission be given such an opportunity. Furthermore, the Commission 
is charged by the Congress with the power to issue or refuse certificates of public 
convenience and necessity as well as permits to all surface transportation agencies. 
It has the power to authorize or deny any proposed new services or extension of 
existing services after hearings in which all interested parties may participate. 
Yet at no time has it been consulted as to the economic aspects of the proposed 
St. Lawrence project. 

We respectfully submit that, before this proposed legislation is presented to the 
Congress for action, it be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
thorough survey of the economic impact of the proposed seaway upon existing 
transportation agencies. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. FicutNer, Executive Vice Presipent, Burrato 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The St. Lawrence project has been presented to the American Nation in various 
forms for over a half century. From time to time its advocates have changed the 
form of implementing legislation so as to clothe it with new appeal and to enhance 
its chances of approval. Historically they have set it forth as a remedy for alleged 
inadequate transportation facilities and low farm prices, then as a make-work 
project, later as a war adjunct, now as the savior of the Great Lakes steel industry, 
and always as a specific for any social or economic ill of the moment. The vacillat- 
ing and confused arguments advanced by the proponents have stultified the 
project in the national mind. 

Committees and boards of directors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce have 
studied and restudied the proposed project each time it has been proposed. 
Invariably, as reasonable men, they have been compelled to reject it as uneconomic 
and, therefore, contrary to the national interest. 

The proposed seaway would tend to disrupt the present highly organized and 
highly efficient transportation systems of North Amezica. Except for isolated or 
spotty deficiencies in our transportation services, none of which would be remedied 
by construction of the seaway, there are ample transportation services to supply 
all of our needs. In fact, the areas on and adjacent to the Great Lakes are favored 
with better and more diversified transportation facilities than are other cominuni- 
ties. The natural waterway formed by the Great Lakes has three water outlets 
to salt water. The huge investment in two of these, the New York State Barge 
Canal and the Mississippi River system which compete for traffic with the present 
St. Lawrence canals, would shrink in value to whatever degree commerce might be 
diverted from them to the proposed deep-water route. 

Thanks partly to governmental policies, our concern for the farmer, and partic- 
ularly the western grain growers, has been alleviated. Earlier claims by some of 
the proponents that the seaway would save 10 cents a bushel in the transportation 
of grain have now been reduced to 5 cents. Even the latter figure is theoretical 
and arbitrary and ignores common rate-making practices. Freight rates, by 
water, on bulk commodities, such as grain, are not subject to any economic regu- 
lation by governmental commissions or agencies. In such circumstances, value 
of service is the predominant rate-making influence. In other words such rates 
are based on what the traffic will bear. No one can forecast what transportation 
savings, if any, on grain or any other commodity would be accomplished by com- 
pletion of the seaway. 
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No one is now supporting the proposed project as a make-work venture. That 
argument no longer exists. It has been temporarily abandoned as worthless in 
the light of present-day conditions. On the contrary, it has become, in the light 
of existing labor shortages, a major reason why the project should not be under- 
taken in these, of all times. 

Those who extol the advantage of the proposed seaway as a defense asset or 
war adjunct fail to face the facts of record in both world wars. They overlook 
the hazards of war to lock installations on the canals. They speak of ship repair 
and construction yards in the Lakes as if they were less susceptible to air attack 
than the coastal shipyards. They fail to recognize from the experience of the 
last wars the need for utilizing every available ship most efficiently. That calls 
for quick turn-arounds and not the dissipation and waste of vessel capacity which 
would accompany miles of unnecessary transit into the Lakes. Only an inex- 
haustible fleet, which we do not have, would justify such a departure from sound 
and sensible military logistics. The most efficient utilization of available trans- 
portation facilities helped to shorten and win the last war. The transportation 
record of the canals connecting the Lakes with the North Atlantic seaboard con- 
clusively shows how small a part they play in the movement of war matériel and 
commerce generally. Through and way traffic on the St. Lawrence canals in 
cargo tons is recorded as follows: 1939, 8,340,165; 1940, 7,479,617; 1941, 6,929,569; 
1942, 6,162,581; 1943, 6,148,024; 1944, 5,862,868; 1945, 6,947,870; 1946, 5,750,578; 
1947, 7,179,594; 1948, 7,378,010; 1949, 7,960,194 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Ontario). 

Instead of an increase, there was a decline during the war years. 

The tonnage reports of the New York State Department of Public Works on 
barge canal commerce show a similar record, as follows: 1939, 4,689,037; 1940, 
4,786,160; 1941, 4,505,059; 1942, 3,539,101; 1943, 2,824,160; 1944, 2,506,840; 
1945, 2,968,682; 1946, 2,820,541; 1947, 3,790,040; 1948, 4,513,817; 1949, 3,949,739. 

As a contrast to the foregoing figures, the railroads carried over 97 percent of 
all military travel and 90 percent of all freight for the armed services during 
World War II. Annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, show- 
ing the division of freight movements between the various transportation agencies, 
are a good index of the relative value of the railroads and waterways in wartime. 
They are as follows: 
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Contrast, also, the increased tempo from peace to war of inland-waterway 
commerce expressed in the ton-mile figures, largely because of the bulk freight 
movement on the Great Lakes, with the wartime decline of waterway commerce 
on the St. Lawrence and New York State canal system. 

The defense claims of the proponents may sound plausible to the unitiated, 
but they fail dismally when they are examined in the light of reason, logic, fact, 
and experience. 

Diminishing resources of prime iron ore in the upper lake ranges and the 
activities of the steel companies to seek new sources of supply have provided 
the seaway proponents with new material for arguing their cause. 

Buffalo has reason to examine this situation, as its steel mills are a very impor- 
tant part of its economy and are included with those which the seaway advocates 
would save from obliviion. However, the facts as they are now known are not 
sufficiently clear to justify any conclusions favorable to the seaway. 
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Buffalo’s largest steel plant which recently completed a large addition has 
announced a further important expansion. It has also authorized construction 
of two new large ore carriers for service on the Lakes. Proposed expansions of 
steel plants at Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago have been prominent in press 
reports recently. Construction of a 690-foot ore carrier which is larger than the 
Wilfred Sukes, which started in the upper Lakes’ ore trade last vear, has been 
announced. There are other reports of vessels to be constructed for the Lakes’ 
ore trade. None of these new ventures are conditioned upon the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Investments such as these are not compatible with 
the alleged future demise of iron-ore reserves or of the steel industry in the Great 
Lakes area. 

The movement of ore from the new sources in South America and Liberia to 
such consuming points as Johnstown, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Wheeling 
will be most economical by transshipment from ore carriers to rail at Baltimore. 

There has been no conclusive showing that such ore could move at lower 
transportation costs through the seaway to lake-front mills at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, or Chicago than via canal, rail, rail and lake, or canal and lake from 
North Atlantie or Hudson River ports. 

There are three handicaps to be overcome in the St. Lawrence route. First, 
the element of added distance via that route; second, the light loading of vessels 
to permit their passage not only through the proposed 27-foot canals of the 
St. Lawrence but through the lesser depths in the harbor channels to the steel 
mills at these lake ports; and, third, the suggested toll of 50 cents a ton, which 
would have to be substantially increased if the seaway is to be made truly self- 
liquidating. 

Laborador ore could move to these ports in some of the present lake ore fleet 
if the seaway is constructed. The expected 10 million tons from that source 
could also move in St. Lawrence canalers, such as are presently used in moving 
several millions of tons of coal and grain annually down the St. Lawrence. The 
latter movement is toll-free. The suggested toll of 50 cents a ton would offset 
much, if not all, of the economy involved in the use of the larger lake ore carriers. 

Pertinent to this discussion is the highly strategic importance of this raw 
material in wartime. Either a tremendous quantity to outlast any future war 
would have to be stockpiled, or development of domestic resources should be 
encouraged by unrestrained research and lately devised technological processes. 
The 80 to 90 million gross tons of ore which moved annually down the Great 
Lakes had no small part in winning the last war. 

One of the most promising and relatively new sources of iron ore is the so-called 
Steep Rock development located in the Province of Ontario, approximately 140 
rail miles from Port Arthur on Lake Superior. Current reports indicate that 
Steep Rock ore will largely replace any deficiency which may occur because of 
diminishing supplies of prime ore in the Mesabi Range. 

The Department of Commerce has estimated that 30 to 37!4 million tons of ore 
would potentially use the seaway. The Commerce report recognizes the limita- 
tions to the salt-water ore carriers of a 27-foot channel and the probability that ore 
would be transferred from ocean to lake carriers at Montreal. That lessens the 
value of the seaway route on Liberian and South American ore. It is extremely 
doubtful that the seaway would be used for any appreciable quantity of ore other 
than that which will originate in the Labrador area. The Department’s figures 
should be discounted by 20 to 27% million tons. 

The total of all grains using the St. Lawrence canals in 1949 was 3,111,139 tons. 
The Commerce Department estimates the potential of grain traffic for the seaway 
at from 6% to 11% million tons. The movement of grain through the St. Lawrence 
canals in 1949 was unusually heavy. In 1948 the tonnage was 1,335,525 and in 
1947, 1,176,406. 

In view of the fact that the St. Lawrence canals now provide the cheapest 
transportation route for export grain, it is difficult to compose the wide difference 
between the Department’s estimate and the actual 1949 movement. In any 
event, construction of the seaway will not change our competitive relationship 
with Canadian grain grdéwers one iota. 

If grain would move through the seaway in the quantity estimated by the 
Commerce Department, it would be at the deterioration of other routes, ports, and 
transportation agencies. 

The Department estimates the movement of coal through the seaway at 
4 million tons. Here, again, the present St. Lawrence canals provide the cheapest 
route to the area that would be served by the seaway. The discrepancy between 
the Department’s estimate and the actual recent coal movement shown below is 
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difficult to understand: 1947, 2,956,736 tons; 1948, 2,671,916 tons; 1949, 1,332,651 
tons. 

The Commerce Department’s estimate of 6 to 20 million tons of petroleum traffic 
is not to be taken seriously. It is cast into the unknown future on the premise that 
domestic resources will decline and importations will be necessary. Surely, the 
merits of such an expensive undertaking as the seaway cannot be judged by an 
imagined condition of the unpredictagle future. Present-day facts prove that 
— is no need for the deepened waterway as a factor in the movement of petro- 
eum. 

The movement of this commodity inland from the North Atlantic seaboard 
diminishes rapidly as it meets the supplies coming from the midcontinent fields. 
Of the 3,321, 235 tons which used the New York State canal system in 1948 only 
84,424 tons were received at Buffalo, the second largest city in the State. In 
1949, 1,467,948 tons moved up the St. Lawrence canals as against 680,931 tons 
that moved up the Welland Canal. On the other hand 1,659,614 tons moved 
down the Welland and 12,768 down the St. Lawrence. Over half of the petro- 
leum which moved up the St. Lawrence was destined to Canadian ports on Lake 
Ontario, as was most of the petroleum which moved down the Welland Canal. 

The new oil fields in Alberta which are now being connected by pipeline with the 
head of the Lakes at Superior, Wis., will provide new petroleum supplies to eastern 
Canada, and instead of an increase in the movement through the St. Lawrence, 
there will inevitably be a reduction. 

We have discussed the Commerce Department’s estimates of potential traffic 
on these four major commodities in brief detail. We could go on down through 
the list of the lesser commodities which their report dealt with and show the 
fallacy of their estimates. Suffice it to say that these commodities can move or 
are moving through the present St. Lawrence canals, although in much lesser 
quantities than the potential estimates of the Department. 

Four foreign steamship lines have regular service through these canals between 
the Lakes and foreign countries. They offer space at extremely low rates and 
their capacity is not being overtaxed. Their ships are capable of navigating any 
part of all lake ports, which would not be true of vessels requiring 27-feet of water. 
In fact, some of these ships have picked up or delivered cargo in parts of Buffalo 
Harbor which could no be navigated by vessels requiring 27 feet. Their rates are 
not subject to regulation by any governmental body and are based largely on what 
the traffic will bear. Under such circumstances it is extremely doubtful that 
larger ships would offer lower rates, particularly under the handicap of the sug- 
gested toll of $1.25 a ton. 

In passing, it should be pointed out that some of these steamship lines were in 
this service before the last war. Therefore, it is sheer nonsense to say that the 
Great Lakes are landlocked, or that they are not a part of the United States coast. 

Most interesting in the Commerce Department’s several surveys is the contrast 
between the 1941 and 1948 reports. In 1941 they estimated seaway tonnage at 
25 million tons, much of which was of a highly potential character. Emphasis at 
that time was concentrated on alleged transportation savings, which were dealt 
with in detail on a selected group of commodities. 

In the interim between the 1941 and 1948 reports the implementing legislative 
measures added self-liquidating features which were not present in the earlier 
proposals. Can that be the reason why the Commerce Department has now 
raised its estimates to from 57 to 84 million tons of potential seaway traffic? Can 
it be that these self-liquidating features have prompted the unrealistic tolls sug- 
gested by the Department whereby iron ore would be charged 50 cents, petroleum 
25 cents, grain and coal 25 cents to 35 cents, automobiles, machinery, furniture, 
and pig and scrap iton at $1.25 a ton? We submit that these Commerce Depart- 
ment surveys are such as to destroy all confidence in them. 

There seems to be a philosophy in some quarters that because the cost of the 
seaway is dwarfed by the billions of Federal spending in many other fields, criticism 
on that score is futile. Possibly that type of philosophy accounts for the current 
Federal deficits. In no event, however, can the ultimate over-all cost of the 
proiect be taken lightly. 

The Chief of Engineers in his letter of December 7, 1948, to Hon. Alexander 
Wilev admits that the cost estimates are onlv the result of detailed technical 
studies in the International Rapids section. Elsewhere. they are of a preliminary 
nature. 

Significant in that connection are the comnarative estimates presented to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941 with the current estimates. The 1948 
estimate for the International Rapids section is 104 percent higher than the 1941 
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estimate. Elsewhere, where detailed technical studies have not been made, the 
increases in 1948 over 1941 range from 5 percent for deepening the Welland 
Canal to 68 percent for the St. Francis Lake Channel. The total increase, 1948 
over 1941, is 82% percent. 

It is to be regretted that the decision upon a project of such great magnitude 
is to be made upon incomplete cost estimates. The very language in the Chief 
of Engineers’ report of December 7, 1948, to Hon. Alexander Wiley suggests that 
the subject be returned to the Corps of Engineers for detailed technical studies 
in areas of the project where such studies have not been made. The language 
referred to reads as follows: ‘“‘Cost estimates for the Great Lakes connecting 
channels, United States harbors, and for the Thousand Islands section, St. 
Lawrence River, are based upon available hydrographic data and office studies. 
Soundings, borings, and detailed technical studies for the structural works in- 
volved, such as would be made under a survey authorized by Congress with 
provision for necessary funds, in conformance with normal practice, have not 
been made. Consequently, these cost estimates are of a preliminary nature.” 

Recently the House Committee on Appropriations took the Corps of Engineers 
to task on the substantial difference between original estimated project costs and 
the ultimate actual expenditures. Much of the cost differences were due to extra 
work which had not been anticipated in the original recommendations. Whether 
this condition is justifiably chargeable to the Corps of Engineers or is the result 
of the pressure and influence of waterway advocates in Congress or elsewhere is 
beside the point. The St. Lawrence project, if authorized, will definitely follow 
that pattern. For example, the estimated cost of $802,566,000 does not include 
the expense of deepening lake harbors. The pork-barrel possibilities in that 
respect would reach an all-time high. The Corps of Engineers are not so naive 
as to believe that the lake ports would aecept the token deepening of their harbors, 
contemplated in the Chief of Engineers’ enclosure 2 in his letter of December 7, 
1948. Certainly Buffalo would not be satisfied with the estimated expenditure 
of $431,000 which would only provide a 27-foot turning basin adjacent to the 
south entrance of its outer harbor, where it would serve no useful or practical 
purpose. 

ongress has already approved the deepening in that area to 25 feet conditioned 
upon similar work being done in the private Union and Bethlehem canals. Beth- 
lehem Steel has just announced that it intends to deepen its canal to 25 feet. This 
is for purposes of moving lake ore in the larger vessels which cannot use the 
present canal under full load and has no connection with the proposed deepening 
of the St. Lawrence canals. 

The port of Buffalo, which involves two projects, consists of over 30 miles of 
navigable channels, the project depths of which are 21 to 23 feet. The Buffalo 
city engineer at the 1941 hearings on the St. Lawrence project estimated the cost 
of deepening the port of Buffalo to 27 feet and bulkheading its shore line at close 
to $50 million. Subsequent inflationary trends would at least triple that figure. 

Buffalo and every other lake port, including many not listed in enclosure 2, 
would demand 27 feet throughout their ports.’ Furthermore, when the 27-foot 
channels through the St. Lawrence are proven impractical and inefficient for 
ocean ships, there will be a demand for 30 or 35 feet and the lake ports will cry 
for similar attention. Some of those who support this legislation have already 
suggested deepening to 39 feet. 

The present objective of the proponents is to get the camel’s nose under the 
tent. It is common knowledge that once a waterway project has been authorized, 
the original estimated costs pass into oblivion and the work goes on to completion 
in total disregard of those estimates. 

Important also in the item of costs is the element of competition between 
United States and foreign ships. If our merchant marine is to participate in 
the foreign commerce of the Lakes, it will have to be subsidized in much the same 
manner as now prevails on the high seas. The ultimate over-all costs attributable 
to the seaway would probably run into billions and will defy any possibility of 
self-liquidation. 

There are too many unknown and unpredictable quantities in this proposal 
to justify its approval. Even the self-liquidating provisions in the resolution 
are illusory, vague and misleading, and contrary to a sound economic approach 
or businesslike procedure. At best they are only a declaration of principle and 
lack anything of a mandatory status. 

Proponents liken the St. Lawrence seaway to the Panama and Suez Canals. 
It is difficult on that score to follow their reasoning, as both the Panama and 
Suez Canals reduced transportation distances by thousands of miles. The 
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St. Lawrence seaway would follow the route of the present. canals, saving nothing 
in distance and only providing a means whereby larger ships could replace the 
present smaller type. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is uneconomic for the Nation as a whole. This fact 
is dominant in determining Buffalo’s position. If the proponents of the seaway 
could demonstrate a clear national advantage in the undertaking, the Buffalo 
region would readily support the measure. 

From an objective viewpoint without reference to the injurious impact on our 
region, the citizens of the Niagara frontier believe that the fullest possible benefits 
of the seaway to certain regions could not even partially justify its huge con- 
struction costs nor the backlash economic wastage of existing values. 

The dislocations which the completion of the seaway would precipitate would 
be harmful to the Nation and especially harmful to Buffalo and to the million 
citizens in its metropolitan economy. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce submits that the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project is economically unsound. The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s estimates of potential commerce and suggested tolls are unreal and grossly 
contrary to known facts. The Corps of Engineers’ cost estimates are only the 
result of technical studies in one area of the proposed waterway and elsewhere 
are of a preliminary nature. They ignore, for the most part, the secondary costs 
in the deepening of lake harbors as well as other costs, such as ship subsidies, 
which would accompany completion of the seaway. The merits and demerits 
of the waterway as a navigation project depend upon the relative size of ships 
which use the present canals toll-free and those which could use the deeper 
channels subject to tolls. The potential commerce that is now discouraged 
from using the present canals because of their limited depth is small indeed. 
Certainly it is not of such quantity as to justify the enormous cost of the project 
and is wholly insufficient to make it self-liquidating. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ArrarRsS ComMmiITTee, BINGHAMTON CHAMBER 
oF ComMMERCE, JUNE 17, 1947 


IV. After lengthy discussion, Mr. Brown moved that the national affairs com- 
mittee go on record as opposing the St. Lawrence seaway project and recommend- 
ing to the board of directors the following statement as present chamber policy: 

“That because of revived interest in the project, the national affairs committee 
of the Binghan:ton Chamber of Commerce has again discussed the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The board of directors go on record approving vigorous opposi- 
tion to the project for the following reasons: Studies reveal the exorbitant cost 
for the project and the probable creation of additional Government competition 
with private business; the plan as proposed does not seem to serve the defense 
program as alleged and in no way can it be seen how the project will serve the 
best interests of our community and the surrounding area. 

“The Binghamton chamber will cooperate with other organizations and groups 
opposing this project and urge our National and State legislators to oppose the 
project. 

“The chamber manager is instructed to transmit a copy of this statement to 
Senators Ives and Wagner, Representative Hall, and to Senator Anderson and 
Assemblymen Brees and Knauf, and to also give further circulation to the state- 
ment as is deemed advisable.” 

Mr. Butter. My name is John C. Butler and I represent the 
Forty-fourth Congressional District of New York. Iam an opponent 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. I have been over a period of years, and 
this is my personal opinion expressed in my statement. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is an unwanted and, in my 
opinion, useless program. Hundreds of miles of deepening and widen- 
ing of the river from the Atlantic coast to Lake Ontario is necessary 
to bring in seagoing vessels, which, in the opinion of some, will draw 
27 feet of water when loaded. To me it is hard to believe that anyone 
who understands the development of the Great Lakes and the ports 
on them does not know it is impossible to make a channel 27 feet 
deep for them. Why, just a few weeks ago in the city of Buffalo 
they—-I mean the Army engineers—while blasting rock in the Buffalo 
River to make the channel 22 feet deep had difficulty, as one of the 
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foundations of a lift bridge had been damaged by blasting the rock to 
the extent of over $100,000. When I talked to some of the Army 
engineers I said, ‘‘How are you going to make it deeper for the St. 
Lawrence project?’ And the impression I got was, you are as deep 
as you can go now. I knew this and it has been my opinion for over 
a period of years. When you deepen this or any other waterway 
from the Ontario to the Superior below the foundations of the steel 
mills, factories, grain elevators on the flour mills built on the banks of 
the rivers, something is going to give way. Perhaps some will topple 
into the port rivers. 

Buffalo is a terminal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard, 
the largest railroad terminal which carries commerce all the year 
round. The St. Lawrence will be closed on the average of 5 months 
per vear, and some people think, or at least say, it will help in defense, 
which in my opinion is small-town talk. Your railroads and: trucking 
interests have handled this and developed these lines of transportation 
over a period of years at their own expense and have speeded it up so 
that we have the fastest transportation system in the world. 

Gentlemen, why spend all this money to slow up transportation by 
water and the longest route possible? Inland routes are the shortest 
and speediest means in peacetime, also in wartime, and I hope this 
war will be over in less than 4 to 6 years, the time estimated to do this 
job on the St. Lawrence. If you really must spend the money, let us 
use it to develop our own country and some of our own waterways 
within the United States, not in foreign lands. You have many short- 
cuts from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 
We have the whole Atlantic seaboard to deliver grain and exports to, 
and the same routes to deliver goods from the Atlantic to the Great 
Lakes or any ports along our waterways within the United States. 

Going back to railroad transportation, do you think for 1 minute 
the railroads are going to stand idle all summer, or 7 months, and 
then bring out their power and polish it up to work 5 months in the 
winter when the St. Lawrence is frozen over? No, this is an impos- 
sible dream. ‘There are so many things that are so plain I do not see 
why the proponents cannot see them. 

During World War II did we not prove we had plenty of power to 
deliver goods to any port we wanted to ship from? And if we had 
to use water and the longest route and the slowest means of trans- 
portation, suppose the enemy penetrated our lines with air power. 
It would be very easy to hit a 12- to 15-mile-an-hour object and not 
only destroy the vessel, but block the passage by or with the wreck- 
age, while the other way, with land transportation, it would be very 
easy to change the course or reroute the course in a very short time. 

Gentlemen, I think our national debt is skyrocketing pow on things 
that seem essential to our way of life. Please do not do anything to 
squander on foreign lands our tax money paid by our workers. If 
Britain or our good neighbor, Canada, wants this project, let them 
develop their side of the river, where most of the project will be. 
About 96 miles of the St. Lawrence borders on New York State, and 
the other 900 miles are solely in Canada. They have very few ports 
on the Great Lakes on the Canadian side, so it is an outright disguise 
to develop their ports at our expense. If you doubt this, all you have 
to do is check the development of our industries along the St. Lawrence 
since the deepening of the Welland Canal. Buffalo alone has more 
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than 11.5 billion dollars invested on its water front. Like many 
others, it was built by hard-earned money over a long period of 
years and contributes a large portion of United States taxes. Do you 
want to cut our source of revenue? 

In conclusion, very briefly, this project would be closed 5 months 
of each year, would cost more than a billion dollars, would not benefit 
the American farmers, and, by foreign competition, would seriously 
damage American mining interests, wou'd inflict serious losses on 
industries that depend upon this country’s great inland markets 
through the dumping of foreign products carried in foreign tramp 
vessels operating in competition with our already subsidized mari- 
time industry, and would inflict a staggering blow to the American 
railroads, inland waterway carriers and port terminal facilities. 

Should this seaway be used to the extent predicted by proponents, 
it would jeopardize the sovereignty of the United States over Lake 
Michigan an undoubtedly preclude any further development of the 
All American-Des Plaines-Mississippi Valley waterway, which would 
have a pernicious effect upon the general economy and welfare of 
labor and industry in this country. The St. Lawrence seaway project, 
in my opinion, should be overwhelmingly rejected by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to include in the record an 
excerpt from the Buffalo Evening News. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


[From the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS, April 20, 1951] 
[From the Buffalo Evening News, April 20, 1951] 
Spaway, A Minirary LIARILiry 


It couldn’t have happened at a worse time for the St. Lawrence seaway propa- 
ganda agency—that civil-defense show the other day, centering on a simulated 
enemy bombing of the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Here is the report made 
by Bud Zubler of the News staff who was on the scene: 

“The Soo locks in the St. Mary’s Falls ship canal, carrying more tonnage of 
materials than the Panama and Suez Canals combined, were put out of commis- 
sion, theoretically, for the recently opened navigation season by 10 TNT block- 
busters scoring direct hits from six jet planes. The planes came in undetected 
by observers or radio.” 

What happened in theory to the Soo locks might, with the Nation at war, 
happen in fact to locks in the St. Lawrence seaway. In which case all deep-sea 
ships then in the Great Lakes would be landlocked, and all ships with cargoes of 
Labrador iron ore for steel mills on the Great Lakes would be tied up at tidewater 
docks. Such a condition of stagnation might continue for a navigation season, 
perhaps for the duration of a war. 

Proponents of the seaway represent that it is absolutely necessary for national 
defense—that unless such a deep waterway is constructed for the transport of 
Labrador iron ore the steel mills on the Great Lakes soon must slacken their pace 
of production. But it is significant that the largest steel companies on the Great 
Lakes do not regard the seaway as necessary, that they do not entertain mis- 
givings regarding the adequacy for all foreseeable needs of presently available 
sources of iron-ore supply, backed by taconite, an enormously abundant low- 
grade ore which they are processing for use. 

In any case, there is no gainsaying the fact that a St. Lawrence seaway in the 
event of war would become a target for enemy bombing attack, from the Atlantic 
to the innermost of the locks in its course. These reaches of the seaway would 
have to be established as military zones, with extensive defense installations and 
air bases. Such a conclusion is implicit in the outcome of mock maneuvers con- 
ducted at the Soo locks. There “enemy” bombers got through and destroyed 
these vital links in the system of inland waterways. Thus far from contributing 
to national defense a St. Lawrence seaway might well become an element of 
national weakness. 
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Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Congressman. Are there 
any questions? 

(No. response.) 

Mr. Larcape. We appreciate very much your appearance, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Buriter. Thank you. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, I note the presence of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman Judd, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Larcape. We will be very pleased to have you make a state- 
ment before the committee at this time, Congressman Judd. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. JUDD, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman I would like to submit a one-page state- 
ment for the record in order not to take up the committee’s time, I 
would just say now that I am heartily in favor of this project. The 
need exists, and the natural facilities exist. I cannot see any justifica- 
tion for our not using the extraordinary facilities provided by nature 
to construct the project. The aid it would give us in bringing iron 
ore to our biggest steel industries would be of enormous benefit to our 
national defense and to the whole northern section of our country. 

Construction of the seaway is the way of progress. Every new 
invention or development has always hurt somebody; but insofar as it 
develops the natural resources and the transportation and industry of a 
country, it always helps more than it hurts. When the bridge was 
built it put the ferry out of work, and naturally the ferry owners 
objected. When the railroad was built it put the stagecoach out of 
work, and the stagecoach operators objected. When the automobile 
came and the truck, they hurt the railroads temporarily; but as all of 
these inventions developed the total industry and trade of our country, 
they contributed enormously to the benefit of all, including those who 
at the time thought they were having their death warrants signed. 

So, because of the national defense interests, the need for electrical 
power, and the development of the north-central area of our country, 
it seems to me that we should authorize the seaway. Long-range 
planning and concern for the public welfare all unite in requiring us to 
get this long-delayed project started. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Congressman Judd. If you 
desire to file an additional statement for the record, we will be very 
glad to have it. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. There is this brief statement which I wish 
to file. 

(The statement of Congressman Judd is as follows:) 

Your committee has before it legislation of great importance to this 
country. The St. Lawrence seaway and power project constitutes a 
challenge—a challenge not only to those who must wrestle with the 
physical task of construction, but a challenge as well to those on whose 
shoulders falls the responsibility of authorizing the project. We 
Members of Congress belong to the latter category. 

It is my belief that the facts of the issue overwhe Imingly support the 
advisability of authorizing this project. In addition, "T feel that we 
must not take lightly the claims by defense officials that the project is 
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important to our future security. We must not compromise with 
chance when national survival is at stake. 1 am concerned over the 
possibility that we may be faced with an acute transportation shortage 
in the event of a future crisis. Moreover, what would we do if an 
enemy succeeded in destroying the vital navigation works at Sault 
Ste. Marie, through which pass 85 percent of our iron-ore supplies? 
I am concerned, too; over the need for greater amounts of electrical 
energy. When nature has endowed us with such marvelous natural 
advantages in this region, I cannot but feel that we have been lax in 
not yet using our technical know-how to circumvent the short stretch 
of obstruction in the St. Lawrence River and to harness the tremendous 
energy latent in that river. 

Our past laxity, I believe, has been based on imagined or exag- 
gerated fears of the effect of this project on existing, established 
interests. The claims of the opponents of this project parallel much 
too closely those which were used to oppose similar developments 
which time and circumstance have proven to be of great value to this 
country. I do not suggest that the opponents of the St. Lawrence 
proposal deliberately wish to impede progress or compromise with our 
national defense; but I do believe that their position, as has often 
been the case in the past, is rooted in a mistaken concept of where 
lies their own self-interest. 

In conclusion, I feel that the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project affords far too many positive advantages to be set aside or 
further delayed. The possess: He merits the consideration of the entire 


Congress, and I strongly urge the committee’s support. 
Mr. Larcapr. The next witness is Congressman Clark W. Thomp- 


son, of Texas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Tuompson. I have no desire to make a speech for the com- 
mittee. I would like, however, to file a brief story of the position of 
my own home port of Galveston. Mr. F. G. Robinson, the traffic 
manager of that port was in the city all last week and hoped to appear 
before you himself. He was called back by business which was very 
important, and on his behalf 1 would like merely to say that this is 
the best documentation of the adverse effect of the St. Lawrence 
project, not only on Galveston, but the other ports of the Gulf coast 
area, that I have had an opportunity to read. 

I would like to invite your attention to it, and I hope you will 
find time to glance through it. As their Representative in Congress, 
of course, I subscribe entirely to the Gulf coast view. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Congressman. Without 
objection, the statement will be included in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 

Errect or St. LAWRENCE WateRWAY Project Uron tHe City AND Port oF 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PORT OF GALVESTON 


According to old records, the earliest movement of traffic through the port 
took place in 1832, by which time a small settlement comprising about 300 people 
existed on the island. Sailing ships fr6m the North Atlantic coast brought in 
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foodstuffs and manufactured goods and departed with parcels of hides, pelts, 
wool, mohair, cattle and other farm products. Many such shipments were barged 
down to the island via rivers and bayous, while others were transported to Galves- 
ton bayshore by oxcarts and transferred to the island by rafts and rowboats. 
Thus, Galveston originally was a trading post, from which it was later trans- 
formed into a port and an important distributing center. 

In the latter part of 1837, Galveston was made a port of entry, and in 1838 the 
first wharf was constructed between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. In 1853 ten 
piers lined the water front. Because of inefficient facilities to handle the rapidly 
increasing commerce, the Galveston Wharf Co. was organized in 1854 with com- 
plete control over all facilities and proceeded to expand and build more efficient 
facilities. 

It was not until 1889 that the claims of the port received Federal recognition. 
This came as a result of demands on the part of the southwestern producers who 
were in need of an outlet nearer the fields of production, and at the Deep Harbor 
Convention held in Topeka, Kans., on October 4, 1889, a resolution was adopted 
which, among other things, provided in part for the following: 

‘Resolved, That in reaffirmance of the action of the Denver convention, and 
of the committees organized thereunder, it is the sense of this convention that it 
is the duty of Congress to appropriate permanently, and for immediate use, 
whatever amount is necessary to secure a deep water port on the northwest coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico, west of the 93'4° west longitude capable of admitting the 
largest vessels, and at which the best and most accessible harbor can be secured 
and maintained in the shortest possible time, and at least cost; the time, place, 
and cost to be ascertained from the board of engineers, appointed under an act 
of Congress passed at its last session.”’ 

Following this action, Galveston obtained a Federal appropriation of $6,200,000 
for the construction of a jetty system and for channel deepening. The jetty 
system was completed in L895. 

Many changes took place between 1890 and 1897; the water front was extended, 
several new piers and warehouses were built and the slip plan was adopted. 
Development continued to 1916, during which period several piers were entirels 
rebuilt and new ones were built of concrete. In 1928 additional steel and con- 
crete piers and warehouses were built, which included piers 23-26, a partially 
double-decked concrete, fireproof warehouse four blocks long, costing $1,000,000; 
pier 9, a double-decked concrete warehouse at a cost of $750,000. Many other 
improvements and expansions were made in the 5-year period ending with 1931, 
and in addition to piers 23-26 and 9, already explained, the large grain elevator 
B, capacity 6,000,000 bushels,! was built of concrete and steel at a cost of $3,000,- 
000. Three concrete cotton warehouses, back of the water front, on Broadway, 
were built at a cost of $300,000, and another cotton warehouse was built at a cost 
of $45,000. 

k:ffective December 9, 1940, the water-front properties, including the railroad, 
of the Galveston Wharf Co., were acquired by the city of Galveston, as authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Finance Docket No. 13076 (242 1. C.C. 
605). The property is controlled and managed by the board of trustees of the 
Galveston Wharves. 

During the past 5 years, Galveston Wharves have spent over $7,000,000 out 
of its earned revenues, in modernizing and rebuilding docks and piers. In 1949, 
work was completed on pier 14, for the handling of sulfur, amounting to $904,- 
270.09, which covered the rebuilding of pier 14, and equipping it with sulfur 
handling equipment and storage bins. Another shedded pier, pier 10, with 
160,000 square feet of storage space, was completed and placed in operation in 
January 1950, at a cost of $1,000,000. Additional construction, already approved, 
will involve additional expense in excess of $1,000,000. 


ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES AND APPROPRIATIONS TO 
JUNE 30, 1950, COVERING THE PORT OF GALVESTON, I, E, GALVESTON HARBOR AND 
GALVESTON CHANNEL 


The following data were taken from annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, except thatthe 1948-50 figures were furnished by the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

The purpose of these data is to show that Galveston is in fact a natural port, as 
evidenced by the low cost of Government expenditures, which includes $710,274.77 


1 Galveston has three grain elevators with total capacity of 74 million bushels. 
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from contributed funds for the sea wall construction, as shown in connection with 
the Galveston channel cost. 

In considering the following data, one should bear in mind the fact that the port 
facilities have been maintained, and new ones constructed, out of he earned reve- 
nues of Galveston wharves. In other words, not one penny of the cost of our port 
facilities has been borne by the taxpaying public, all of which would be jeopardized 
by the diversion of commerce through the St. Lawrence waterway project. See 
following tables. 


GALVESTON HARBOR 
Cost and financial summary 


Cost of new work to June 30, 1949 $11, 289, 882. 60 
Cost of maintenance to June 30, 1949 5, 385, 903. 25 
‘Total net expenditures to June 30, 1949 675, 580. 15 
Total amount appropriated to June 30, 1949 707, 086. 68 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1949 31, 506. 53 
Unobligated balance on June 30, 1949 31, 300. 83 


Itemized costs 





Cost of | Cost of | 


" 5 Total Appropri- 
new work | maintenance Total cost " 


expended ted 


| 
Fiscal year ending June 30— 








$144, 634.92 | $145,352.79 | $186, 000. 00 
275, 572.90 | 275,755. 94 154, 000. 00 
257,809.08 | 257, 004. 46 250, 000. 00 
460, 844.63 | 460, 532.95 470, 113. 97 

575, 000. 00 





GALVESTON CHANNEL 
Cost and financial summary 


Coast of new work to June 30, 1049_...............--......... $3, 960, 087. 

Cost of maintenance to June 30, 1949 5, O89, 996. - 
Total net expenditures to June 30, 1949 9, 049, 439. 

Total amount appropriated to June 30, 1949 243, 595. é 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1949 194, 156. 
Unobligated balance on June 30, 1949 511. 
Total from contributed funds on June 30, 1949_______________- 710, 274. 


Itemized costs 





Total Appropri- 
expendec } at 


Cost of Cost of 


i | Total co: 
new work | maintenance | T0t#! cost 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


$9, 173. 01 $9, 173.01 | $9, 556. | $301, 000. 00 

418, 316. 40 418, 316.40 | 419, 247.83 | 115, 000. 00 
11, 823. 87 | 11, 823. 87 10, 684. 78 —5, 000. 00 

19, 041. 11 | 19, 041. 11 18, 220. 66 202, 000. 00 

225, 000. 00 














AVERAGE ANNUAL WATERBORNE COMMERCE THROUGH GALVESTON, TEX.,., IN NET 
TONS 


During the 5-year period 1945-49, Galveston’s average waterborne commerce 
was 5,984,069 net tons. The 1949 tonnage totaled 7,029,908 net tons. Practically 
all of this tonnage constituted what is commonly referred to as ‘‘dry cargo,” 
which everyone knows produces employment for thousands of laborers who are 
dependent upon such commerce for their livelihood. Moreover, Galveston is 
not what is generally known as an industrial port. In other words, because of 
its geographical location on an island, it does not have the large industries that 
exist in the interland, and is therefore almost wholly dependent upon the handling 
of waterborne commerce. 

Galveston is the world’s largest sulfur port, the top cotton port, and it handles 
more export grain than any other Gulf port. In fact, it handles more export 
grain than all Texas Gulf ports combined, and exports of grain and grain products 
have, since 1924, constituted over 30 percent of our total exports. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AREA WHICH GALVESTON WOULD LOSE UNDER THE PROPOSED 
ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Attention is directed to the outline map of the United States attached. It is 
briefly explained in the legend, which shows that the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway project would extend westward through the Great Lakes to Chicago, 
Il., and Duluth, Minn. Chicago would, in all probability, be the most important 
port, by reason of its assessibility from a transportation standpoint, and its 
industrial set-up and general geographical location with respect to the many 
States west thereof. 

The +—+ line depicts the area and States extending north of Oklahoma and 
Texas to the Canadian border, including portions of Colorado, all of Idaho, and 
Montana on the west, from which export cargoes would be diverted to the St. 
Lawrence waterway. The shaded area (Texas and Oklahoma) represents the 
remaining area from which Galveston could draw export commerce. 

A large portion of Galveston’s export commerce moves from the affected area. 

The chief exports being grain and grain products, includes flour, which in recent 
years has constituted about 40 percent of Galveston’s total exports. This not- 
withstanding the fact that the States of Texas and Oklahoma are large grain- 
producing States. 

As to grain alone, the port of Galveston handles more than any other port in 
the United States, as evidenced by the following: 


Railroad cars of grain unloaded 





Port | 1947 








Galveston = 61, OS4 
Baltimore____- 

Houston.....-- oboe 

ESE EET TIE 

Philadeiphia 

New York 


In 1949, Galveston’s grain exports totaled 110,000,000 bushels, representing 
about 25 percent of the total United States grain exports. Slightly less was ex- 
ported in 1950. 

Other important commodities which move from the area depicted on the map 
which would obviously be diverted to the St. Lawrence waterway if made navigable 
to oceangoing vessels, include packing house products, dairy products, eggs, 
dried beans, malt, and numerous other commodities. 

From the very beginning of the St. Lawrence project, the proponents have con- 
sistently stressed the available cargoes that could move and would be expected 
to move through the St. Lawrence waterway. This is very clearly proven by the 
ywrinted report of the United States Department of Commerce, entitled, ‘‘The 
St. Lawrence Survey, Part IT,” which was submitted to the President on December 
20, 1940. The various potential commodities, tonnage, etc., are geographically 
set forth on the map enclosed at the back of said report. 

The importance of Galveston as a port is further established by the fact that 
Galveston was second to New York in 1949 and 1950 in the number of export and 
coastal cars of all freight unloaded, exclusive of coal. The ranking United States 
ports were as follows: 


Number of cars un- 
i ‘oaded 
Rank, 1949 Se 


1949 1950 


New York-_. , 5 nie ‘ 248, 732 184, 600 
Galveston ! : ‘ 108, 196 102, 875 
dl eee RE en OY, 763 84, 525 
Baltimore = 1 GS, ONT 57, 176 
Houston. $s6ecbus ; , 389 48, 847 
Philadelphia ee SA Bete 53, 082 28, S37 
Portland, Oreg bisidotabtacal 33, 703 27, 002 
San Francisco ae Se Se 31,010 53, 471 
Hampton Roads_-.-.-..--. Le aibieatinuaaaidetnats allie 28, 250 23, 952 
_ ee — 4 24, 720 40, 335 
Los Angeles Pe LTS ion : 20, 471 ik, 912 
NTR ee aE ee 16, 433 30, 345 








1 Does not include hundreds of cars of cotton unloaded at back of waterfront. 
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From an economy transportation standpoint, we also wish to stress the fact 
that the distance from Galveston to the open Gulf of Mexico is only 10 statute 
miles, or about 40 minutes from the open Gulf of Mexico. It is navigable through- 
out the entire year, and affords unequaled vessel turn-around on the entire Gulf 
coast. This should be contrasted with the fact that the proposed St. Lawrence 
project would be navigable only a relatively few months of each year, which fact 
alone does not in our opinion justify the tremendous expenditures which would 
be placed upon the already heavily burdened shoulders of the taxpaying public; 
neither does such a fact support the proposed project as a defense measure. 

CONCLUSION 

It seems clear, therefore, that the proposed project (if ever established) would 
have a devastating effect upon our National economy. For example, if it accom- 
plished what its proponents argue as justification, i. e. the suecessful handling of 
export cargoes, then obviously a vacuum of unemployment and business depres- 
sion would be created at Galveston and along the entire Gulf coast. The effect 
would also be to dry up ports on the Gulf of Mexico, which would in turn affect 
shippers near those ports because the loss of other tonnage would force curtail- 
ment of steamship services, even to the extent of putting some ocean carriers 
completely out of. business. 

Obviously, such a condition would also affect the importance of such ports to 
our national defense, as well as our American merchant marine. Briefly, any 
argument as to proponents’ fondest hopes does not offset the ultimate disastrous 
results to our Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Larcapr. Would you like to give the name of the traffic 
manager? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. It is F. G. Robinson, traffic manager of the 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donvero. I have three or four statements which I would like 
to file, one from the Governor of my State. I would like to put it in. 
They are verv short. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, Mr. Dondero may be permitted 
to put in any statements he desires. 

Mr. Denperro. | do not want to clutter up the record, but they are 
all short. One is from Senator Ferguson, one from Congressman 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, and one is from Congressman Williams of New 
York. Here is a telegram from Anthony W. Smith of the CIO, a 
statement from Senator Langer, and a letter from Congressman 
Aandahl. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. Fatiton. You offered the statements of two Congressmen. I 
would like permission of the committee to have my statement go along 
with the Congressmen, before any other statements are entered in the 
record. 

Mr. Buarnrk. I woul like to file a statement also. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, it is so ordered. The motion is 
that the statements of Congressmen Fallon and Blatnik, members of 
this committee, shall precede the statements of other Congressmen 
who appeared here. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Donpero. It might be helpful if the statements of the Con- 
gressmen went in together. Here is one from Congressman Burdick 
of North Dakota; one from Congressman Potter of Michigan; one from 
Congressman Davis of Wisconsin; one from Congressman Garmatz, 
and one from Congressman Sasscer of Maryland; a telegram from 
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Congressman Murphy of New York; as well as a statement in the 
form of a short letter from the Governor of Michigan. 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, the statements just presented 
will be placed in the record at the same point as the statements of 
other Members of Congress who are either testifying or filing state- 
ments. Without objection it is so ordered. 

rt 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon, Georce H. Fatton or MARYLAND ON THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


In the Eighty-first Conzress, I opposed the St. Lawrence seaway project, and 
at the present time my opposition, if possible, is even more pronounced for the 
following reasons: 

This is not a defense measure. It, on the face, is dishonest since the expendi- 
tures outlined in this bill do not show the improvements which would be require? 
to make the project effective. 

For half a century this project has been discussed, debated and turned down 
only to rise again. Luckily for the taxpayers of the country, Congress has con- 
sistently refused to authorize construction of this economic monstrosity. Advo- 
cates are again making a desperate effort to revive it and Congress is now being 
pressured in an effort to have this project approved. It has been submitted 
under the head of transportation, power, and now it comes to us as a vital defense 
measure and as America’s responsibility in connection with the Canadian Treaty 
of 1909. ‘ 

We are told now that in order to have an ample supply of ore from Canada, 
that the project is necessary. In fact, we are told almost anything which would 
elicit support. The proposal is, in fact, all things to all people according to its 
sponsors. 

As a matter of information, this seaway contemplates the establishment of a 
27-foot channel from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River to Duluth, Minn., a 
distance of 1,677 miles. To complete the proposed seaway, it will be necessary 
to construct a series of channels, canals, and large dams. It is maintained that 
it will pay for itself from the collection of tolls on the millions and millions of 
tons of ships brimming with wonderful things. Only a little toll and on such a 
huge traffic, the cost will soon be repaid so it won’t cost anything really. That 
little I find to be the building of some 21 locks to lift ocean vessels a total of 580 
feet, higher than the Washington Monument, in order to reach Duluth or other 
ports on Lake Superior. And how much will that little bit cost? Nobody 
knows; your guess is as good as any. Engineers tell us only $566 million, for 
‘our share of the costs—Canada will pay the rest. Then a 114-mile roadblock 
to safety and prosperity will be assured. But we find many costly things are 
left out. The cost mentioned is that of a 27-foot channel, utterly useless to our 
great fleets of Liberty and Victory ships or other modern vessels. All of these 
ships would strike bottom on entering such a channel. What then is the solution 
hinted at by the proponents? Why just dig a little deeper. They do mean dig 
deeper, into our pocketbooks. A 35-foot channel, big enough to handle our 
modern oceangoing boats, and the improvements of connecting channels and 
from 10 to 100 ports, so they could handle these ships, would balloon the costs 
to a billion, a billion and a half, two billion—who knows? 

I have yet to be convinced that Canada really wants the project. They 
already have a 14-foot canal along the St. Lawrence Valley and it is not being 
used to full capacity. There is no waiting or crowding there now. We hear 
little from our northern neighbors on the subject. Most of the noise comes from 
a small group of Americans who probably would benefit, but no one else. They 
are the ones who would benefit from the use of cheap foreign shipping. Higher 
costs of operating American shipping would prevail there as it does elsewhere. 
If the 27-foot channel were constructed practically none but small foreign tramps 
would use the seaway. 

I doubt if the canal would ever be self-liquidating. Estimates of tonnage 
that could utilize the seaway which have been submitted bear little relation to 
reality. They are only guesses. They vary from 10 million tons per year to 
the latest most optimistic ‘potential’ of 84 million. They cannot both be right. 
If the smaller figure be correct, it would be a ridiculous thing to build a $2 billion 
seaway for that pitifully small figure. It wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket. If 
the larger figure be correct then it could only be a trade developed at the expense 
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of other means of transportation. A loss of 10 or 20 million tons of transoceanic 
trade to the Atlantic and Gulf ports would be disastrous. Should Congress 
sanction construction of the seaway, it would adverse!y affect our American rail- 
roads. The freight diverted from them to foreign ships would prove a disastrous 
impact on our ports, At the present time these industries employ millions of 
people and transport tons of freight. It would throw thousands of people out 
of work and disrupt the normal channels of trade built up over many years, 
principally to benefit foreign shipping. The seaway, at the expense of the 
American people, would in reality give an even greater advantage to foreign com- 
petition than it now enjoys, as foreign steamers, manned by cheaply paid crews, 
will deprive us of millions of tons of freight traffic. 

We hear a lot today about the iron-ore supply of the Mesabi Range dwindling. 
I find much evidence that it is not. The iron and steel industry of the Great 
Lakes area can still count on a supply of ore for many years tocome. The proven, 
and note this, the taxable reserves of iron ore in the Superior fields have had a 
way of increasing over the years whenever demands are placed upon them. Since 
an early estimate of reserves in 1920 more has been taken out than was supposed 
to be there, and still it is estimated that there remains in the area over a billion 
tons of iron ore of the best quality. In addition, there are the newly developed 
Steep Rock ore fields of Ontario, only 140 miles from Port Arthur, right in the 
present traffic pattern of ore shipping, which have been described as the largest 
in the hemisphere, and of higher quality than the Mesabi ores. We cannot ignore 
the huge deposits of iron ore in Venezuela and Chile that recently started to arrive 
in this country, also, the vast quantities of taconite iron ore in the same Superior 
fields. At least a half dozen plants are experimenting with methods of bene- 
ficiating these ores for commercial use. Just a few months ago, the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. announced that large iron-ore deposits have been located in western 
Pennsylvania and that already $34,000,000 have been allocated to develop the 

roject. Today we have five principal sources of iron ore— Minnesota, Ontario, 
Jenezuela, Chile, and western Pennsylvania. Isn’t it rather ridiculous to build 
a l-or 2-billion-dollar seaway just to bring in 10 million tons of iron ore from 
Labrador? 

Advocates many years ago came forth with the statement that the Middle West 
would wither on the vine without the seaway. Since then we have fought and 
won the greatest war the world has ever seen. And how were we able to do so? 
A very large part of the magnificent war effort was centered in exactly that same 
Middle West region around the Great Lakes. Do we find there today a pros- 
trate, bankrupt, and deserted area, a starving populace and ghost cities? No. 
On the contrary, that area is one of the most prosperous of the entire Nation, 
Its farms and factories are humming with activity, its standards of living is the 
envy of the world. And this, despite the fact that the St. Lawrence seaway has 
not been built. 

Where then is the validity of the statements repeated over the years, that the 
Lakes area must have the seaway or starve? 

As T mentioned before, it is held that the seaway is vital, a must, a priority, for 
national defense. If we don’t build the seaway we are bound to lose any war we 
may get ourselves into. The truth is that this Nation will have won or lost its 
security long before this project could be completed, since competent engineers 
have estimated that it would take at least 5 years, and possibly 7, to complete its 
construction. 

Certainly no one in this committee would be willing to vote to add to the present 
war burden of the people with taxes, and the industries with materials, when we are 
engaged in what our State Department officials tell us is a life-and-death struggle 
for our way of life. 

When the American taxpayer is paying for tax purposes about 35 cents out of 
every dollar he earns, I am going to view every item which is presented to this 
committee for action in the light of the cost, the utility, and the necessity. 
therefore must vote a resounding “‘No”’ to this project on all three premises. 


—_——_———_ 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Jonn A. BLATNIK, A MEMRER OF CONGRESS FROM 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the Public Works Committee, T want to 
say at the beginning that it is my opinion the legislation now under consideration, 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, is one of the most important measures 
ever introduced in the Congress of the United States. The project is essential to 
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the United States both in peace and in war—it is a vital factor in the future secu- 
rity and economic welfare of the American people. 

The St. Lawrence project is a sound business proposition which offers many 
rich benefits to the country. The seaway will bring ocean trade into the heart 
of a great continent. Its power facilities will provide enormous amounts of 
cheap electricity to power-starved New England. It will lead to great expansion 
of commerce and trade and provide new opportunities for economic development. 
In short, the St. Lawrence project is the greatest natural resource still to be 
developed in the North American Continent—one which offers economic rewards 
equal to the Panama Canal and the Tennessee Valley Authority combined. 

I need not dwell on the more obvious advantages of the seaway. These have 
been presented many times in the past before various congressional committees, 
and will be stressed by various witnesses during the present hearings. I need 
only summarize such advantages in a few sentences. 

In the first place, the seaway will bring enormous savings in transportation 
costs to both the Midwest and the East. These savings will average about $4 
per ton on such commodities as grain, dairy produce, and timber which are shipped 
from the Midwest to the east coast, and similar savings will be obtained on 
textiles and other manufactured goods flowing westward. By linking the Great 
Lakes to the main channels of foreign trade, an expansion of commerce and trade 
will follow construction of the seaway. The electric power produced will give 
cheap electricity to New York and New England, and help these States to further 
industrialize. Each of these considerations is ample justification for constructing 
the project—each would pay for the project in terms of economic growth. 

Today, however, there are still more pressing reasons why the seaway is ‘‘must’’ 
legislation, and most of these reasons relate to the vital question of the national 
defense of the United States. Let me mention first the matter of transportation 
and national defense. 

During recent weeks a very serious boxcar shortage has developed in Minne- 
sota and the upper Midwest area. Today we are desperately short of boxears, 
and the result is that hundreds of country grain elevators are glutted with grain 
and cannot accept new shipments from farmers of the area, which means economic 
loss to these farmers. This boxcar famine has been an annual occurrence for the 
last 10 years, and it points up the complete inability of the railroad industry alone 
to meet our transportation needs. 

As evidence of this boxcar shortage, I would like to read into the record a couple 
of the many telegrams which I have received recently on this problem. Here is 
one from Minnesota’s Governor Luther Youngdahl: 

Sr. Paut, Minn., February 7, 1951. 
Hon. Jonn A. Buarnik, 
HTouse of Representatives: 

The shortage of boxcars in the upper Midwest is desperate and requires the 
immediate attention of all or a tragic loss of high-moisture grain is certain. Other 
governors in this area are joining with me to bring this warning of grave conse- 
quences to you. 

Lurner W. YouNGDAHRL, 
Governor of Minnesota. 


And here is another telegram just received from the Coal Dock Workers Union 

regarding the desperate shortage of boxcars in the Duluth-Superior area: 
FEBRUARY 16, 1951. 
Congressman JoHN BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 

Dear Str: Due to acute boxcar shortage on railroads serving Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn., coal dock companies at these points able to ship only a small 
percentage of orders and as a result a great deal of business will be permanently 
lost to other fuels. This condition is jeopardizing our jobs and we urge immediate 
action to relieve this situation and permit the movement of direly needed coal to 
the territory served by the docks. 

Thank you, 
Coat Dock Workers UNION, 
I. L. A. Association, Loca 1348, 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn. 
O. Metvin Nyuus, Seeretary. 
CLARENCE Erickson, President. 


This grain and coal that is piled up today is essential to national defense—yet. 
it cannot be moved because of our limited transportation facilites. It is my 
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contention that the seaway would relieve just enough pressure from the railroads 
to enable this industry to handle the transportation problem in the Midwest, 

With respect to the railroads, it is difficult to understand the dog-in-the-manger 
attitude of a certain section of the railroad industry on this seaway project. It 
is no secret, Mr. Chairman, that the eastern trunk lines—the New York Central, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Pennsylvania Railroads-—have opposed the water- 
way in the past, and are opposing it today. Their opposition is based on the 
fallacy that the seaway is a threat to their vital interests. Actually, the moderate 
traffic that would move by water would not harm the railroads to any extent, 
and the expansion of commerce and trade which will accompany this project 
would in the long run help their business. This railroad opposition is only one 
example of how private interests are willing to sacrifice national welfare for a 
dollar or two in their pockets. 

I am happy to note that the Railway Labor Executives’ Association decided 
some weeks ago not to oppose the seaway. This decision by railroad labor reflects 
the high principles of the railroad brotherhoods and their devotion to the public 
welfare. It is unfortunate that the New York Central, the B. & O., and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad companies could not have the same high regard for the 
welfare of America. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power project is of major importance to the 
over-all defense mobilization effort, especially in connection with the very pressing 
problem of obtaining adequate supplies of iron ore. Iron and steel are basic to 
our industrial system, and a top-priority item in any defense program. 

Under the impact of our present mobilization effort, our iron ore requirements 
are increasing. For example, last year we produced 100 million tons of iron ore 
from all domestic sources, which was the highest output in history. This year 
there is a need for 119 million tons—we will need 135 million tons in 1953, and by 
1960 it is estimated that this country will need 158 million tons of iron ore. 

Although our iron ore needs are constantly increasing, the supply of easily 
accessible domestic iron ore is shrinking. It is a well-known fact that the Great 
Lakes region has supplied 85 percent of all our iron ore requirements, with the 
Mesabi Iron Range in my congressional district supplying two-thirds of total 
needs. 

Unfortunately, the high grade open-pit iron ore of Mesabi is fast being depleted. 

According to the best estimates of the United States Bureau of Mines and the 
United States Geological Survey, there is only a known supply of 912 million tons 
of high-grade iron ore remaining on the Mesabi, and of this f gure only 491 million 
tons represent open-pit direct shipping ore, the rest being underground ores and 
concentrates which are less accessible and more costly to mine than the open-pit 
ores. 
In addition, the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey estimate that 
there are some 1.5 billion tons of inferred ores of all kinds on the Mesabi, which 
added to the known reserves, gives us a total of 2.4 billion tons of various types 
ef ores on the Mesabi Range. When you include about 200 million tons of known 
reserves and 400 million tons of inferred reserves in other Great Lakes areas, we 
arrive at the figure of 3 billion tons of known and inferred ores in the whole Great 
Lakes region which the steel industry depends on for 85 percent of all iron ore. 

When you consider that the steel industry is depending upon about 90 million 
tons of iron ore annually from the Great Lakes region, one begins to grasp the 
significance of these figures. For these mean that with respect to known reserves 
of ore, we have left only a 10-year, and perhaps a 14-year, supply. 

Faced with this growing shortage of iron ore, we must seek new sources of iron 
and steel. The steel companies are now, with the aid of Government loans, 
taking steps to develop taconite as a source of iron and progress is being made. 
Several semicommercial taconite plants are being put into operation on the 
Mesabi, and we are aiming at the goal of 13.5 million tons of taconite ore by 
1960. Likewise, the Steep Rock mining operation is going forward. But taconite 
plus Steep Rock cannot meet the deficits expected from the dwindling supplies 
of ore from Mesabi. 

Hence we are faced with the only practical alternative of importing substan- 
tial amounts of foreign ore to supplement the ores of Mesabi and other ore and 
taconite. Now I am not suggesting that the Mesabi ore will be ail gone in 
another 10 to 14 years—I am sure that considerable amounts of the inferred 
ores will be available, and this will prolong the life of the Mesabi Range. But 
inferred ores are not dependable upon which to base long-run economie planning 
and a national defense program. Morever, much of the inferred ores believed to 
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be present are concentrates and underground ores, and do not have the degree 
of expansibility that the open pit direet shipping ores do. 

Thus we must import some foreign ores in the years ahead, and this is why 
the seaway becomes so important to the national welfare. For the seaway will 
provide a channel over which the ores of Labrador and Venezuela will flow to 
the steel plants on the Great Lakes to supplement our domestic ores. Thus the 
seaway becomes an all-important link in the supplying the iron and steel essential 
to the security of our Nation. 

Thus we see that the seaway fits into, and is a vital part of the entire defense 
mobilization effort. And its construction is a fairly simple matter which will 
not subract from our over-all defense effort. In this connection, I will mention 
only one thing. The seaway will require less than 200,000 tons of steel spread 
over a 4-year period. Compare this with the 350,000 to 400,000 tons of steel a 
month now used by the railroad to construct new rolling stock. 

Mr. Chairman, since becoming a member of this committee I have voted for 
many essential projects whiat have required an outlay of publie funds. But 
this is the first time that we have considered a project which is in itself actually 
self-liquidating. The seaway will pay for itself. The funds needed to build 
this project will not be expenditures, for in a real sense they represent a Federal! 
loan which will be paid back dollar for dollar with interest. Had there not been 
so many parties involved in the seaway project—Canada, the United States, 
the State of New York—a simple bond issue could have financed it. Due to the 
international nature of the project, however, it is more practical to finance it 
through Federal funds which are in rezlity a loan for the seaway construction. 

I am convinced that such a loan is the best of all possible investments—an 
investment in the security and well-being of the people of the United States. I 
endorse the seaway without qualification and urge that it be brought to the 
House floor for passage without delay. 


LeTreR oF Hon. Homer FerGuson, Unirep States SENATOR 


Aprit 30, 1951. 
Hon. GeorGce Donpero, M. C. 
Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Georce: Your committee is now completing hearings on the St. Lawrenee 
project. I know, of course, that you are thoroughly familiar with my views on 
this project as they represent the prevailing sentiment in our State of Michigan. 
I should very muc!: like to have my views recorded at this time, however, and I 
I therefore would be most appreciative if you could arrange to have this letter 
made a part of the committee record. 

The St. Lawrence proposal fills an urgent security need at no cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. That, in sum, is the basis of my support for this resolution. . 

It has been a particular source of gratification for me to note the testimony of 
those who appeared before your committee, citing the eager market which awaits 
both the water route and the power development contemplated in this proposal. 
We have every assurance that the United States investment of $566,000,000 will be 
repaid dollar for dollar, and may even look forward to a profit for our Government. 
To those of us who are acutely aware of the need for government economy and for 
weighing the fiscal consequences of all legislation, this is a vital point in favor of 
the resolution. 

It has also been a source of gratification for me to note the testimony submitted 
to your committee in the past 2 months reflecting unqualified support from many 
of the soundest and most statesmanlike minds in both political parties. Rarely 
do we encounter such a range of support in the legislative process, but this has 
always been true whenever the St. Lawrence project has been given impartial 
study. 

It is not for me to summarize all the arguments that have been presented to 
your committee. I should like to do this one thing, however: to place the St. 
Lawrence project in the context of our times. 

That context calls for one single consideration by every Member of Congress, 
at alltimes. That is to keep America strong. All detail which beclouds any issue 
must be swept aside as we look to that guidepost, by which America must chart 
its course. 
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The immediate question is whether a sheltered transportation route for strategic 
materials and additional electric power capacity will add to the strength of our 
Nation. 

One test is negative. It is framed in terms of fiscal policy. Do the fiscal con- 
sequencies of the St. Lawrence project depart from sound fiscal policies which 
must be a cornerstone of America’s strength? I have honestly sought to appraise 
the project in those terms. I have earlier indicated my answer. As a self- 
liquidating project I believe the proposal embodied in the resolution meets the 
tests of sound fiseal policy. 

The further tests are positive. We have had strong and authoritative testimony 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and from the Defense 
Mobilizer, Mr. Charles Wilson, all of whom have spoken for the conclusion that 
this waterway would be the cheapest, most direct and safest route for bringing 
desperately needed ore to our steel mills, to keep them running at capacity. And 
this waterway, sheltered as it is from the submarine hazards of the open Atlantic, 
would permit the vast tonnages of ammunition, stores, and foodstuffs to pour from 
the Middle Western arsenal to feed and arm American troops and American allies 
abroad, in the event of war. With 1,000 less miles of open sea to travel, these 
vital cargoes and the brave Americans who man the ships would be surer of reach- 
ing their destination. The St. Lawrence waterway would save lives. 

America’s strength in the context of these times lies in the development of our 
productive genius and the efficient utilization of the natural blessings God has 
bestowed upon us. The St. Lawrence can provide a bastion of strength in this 
hemisphere. I sincerely feel it is our uggent responsibility to provide it. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer FerGuson. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SENATOR LANGER IN BEHALF OF PROPOSED LEGISLA- 
TION PROVIDING FOR THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


To the Members of the Committee: 

The people of the State of North Dakota are vitally interested in having the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project passed as rapidly as it can possibly be 
passed. 

Beginning as far back as 1927, the North Dakota Legislature passed a biennial 
appropriation of $2,000 so that the committee, having its headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn., could propagandize in favor of it and make clear the great benefits that 
establishment of this Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway would have, not only for 
the people of the Middle West but for the people of the entire United States. 

They stuck not only with navigation but with power expansion. 

Since 1927, without exception, the Legislature of North Dakota has appropriated 
$2,000 until 1933 when, because of the drought, the amount was reduced to $1,200. 

Along with other members of the committee, the late George 8. Schafer, former 
Governor of North Dakota, repeatedly came to Washington. 

This project has been endorsed by practically every club and group in the State, 
by all the farm organizations, and by large civic groups; and the establishment of 
it will mean that no longer will elevators and farmers be harassed by the boxcar 
shortage, which has resulted in the loss of millions of dollars, but will have the ad- 
vantage of cheaper rates on their grain of from 5 to 7 cents per bushel. 

When I came to the Senate, Senator Nye and I joined in advocating establish- 
ment of this St. Lawrence seaway and, during the 10 years that I have been here, 
I have introduced various bills and joined with others. The most recent bill, 
sponsored by the late Senator Vandenberg and Senator Barkley, had the active 
support of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It has always seemed strange that the interest opposed to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way could block the establishment of this great enterprise in spite of the fact that 
the last six presidents of the United States, regardless of party and regardless of 
where they came from geographically, have advocated its prompt establishment. 

I simply cannot emphasize too strongly the great desire on the part of the people 
of North Dakota and, I believe, of the entire Middle West to have the army en- 
gineers build this great project as a war measure; and the feeling on the part of the 
farmers of North Dakota is that, if Canada goes ahead and completes this seaway 
on the Canadian side, the amounts charged those farmers of the Northwest in the 
United States will be so high that in the last analysis they will have to pay for the 
seaway for Canada. 
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I submit this request as the senior Senator from North Dakota in the high hope 
that after these many, many years of waiting the people of the State of North 
Dakota and the entire Middle West at last may see the completion of this worth- 
while project. 

WiiuramM Lancer, United States Senator. 


Lerrer oF Hon. Frep G. AANDAHL, MEMBER OF CoNGRESS From Norra 
Dakora 
APRIL 27, 1951. 
Hon. CHaries A. Buck ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
New House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Buckiey: May I report that North Dakota is an ardent sup- 
porter of the St. Lawrence seaway project. This is indicated by the fact that 
for many years the North Dakota Legislature, in the Governor’s budget, made 
a small appropriation to be used in promoting this undertaking. 

We are primarily interested in this project as a supplementary freight lane for 
our State’s agricultural produce. We are also fully cognizant of the economic 
advantages that it will have in the transportation of iron ore, and especially the 
defense value in time of war. Our support of this project is not only in recog- 
nition of its value to the State of North Dakota, but to the entire Nation, as well. 

With kind regards, ‘ 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN W. ByrNEs, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE CommMiITTEE. I feel strongly, as many 
of you know, that the strictest form of economy must prevail in our Government 
during these critical times if we are to preserve our economy and successfully 
prosecute the war in which we are now engaged. My belief is that we should 


spend money, as a government, only for the most necessary activities of govern- 
ment and the most necessary national defense activities. I believe every new 
project should be thoroughly scrutinized on the basis of whether or not it is 
absolutely essential to the national defense and for our national security. If it 
is not, no matter how desirable it may be otherwise, I believe the expenditure 
should not be made, because the fight against inflation—a direct result of 
profligate Government spending—is so vitally necessary if we are to survive. 

It is in this light that I ask the committee to consider the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway and the legislation provided for its construction. In normal times, this 
is a commendable project—promising great benefits for the vitally important 
Great Lakes area. In these threatening times, however, particularly in view of 
the apparent long-range nature of the crisis, the St. Lawrence seaway is more 
than a worth-while project, it is a military necessity. It would assure us, upon 
completion, of a vital transportation link between vital raw material sources and 
our great manufacturing centers. Without it, in the years ahead, we may be 
faced with a situation which will seriously hamper our efforts to save ourselves 
from aggression. 

It is my understanding that the project will require only a small portion of 
our steel capacity, something like 30,000 tons a year. The amounts of copper 
and other strategic materials are likewise very small. It would make no large 
drains on our manpower. The costs will be completely repaid to the United 
States Treasury. With these facts before us, and with our military leaders 
repeatedly calling for the St. Lawrence to bolster the military security of this 
hemisphere, we must not hesitate to approve it. I urge this committee, therefore, 
to report this resolution out of your committee favorahlv. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Wiitram R. WiiurAmMs, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From New Yor«K 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Public Works Committee, your immediate 
and unqualified support of the proposal to develop the St. Lawrence River for 
navigation and power is needed. 
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We have set certain mobilization goals for the United States, and to insure 
our own safety we must meet them. Aluminum production, for example, is to 
be increased by millions of pounds, and I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
tell you that aluminum requires vast amounts of cheap power. The St. Lawrence 
River is our cheapest and best source of undeveloped hydroelectric power. Not 
to develop it for use in defense plants is to place an added burden on the American 
taxpayer, who must already foot a staggering bill. 

I shall give you only one example of this: in northern New York State, near our 
city of Messena, the Alcoa Aluminum Co. is reactivating a plant which had been 
shut down since the last war. The tragic fact is that on the very site where the 
St. Lawrence River provides abundant and cheap power the company must use 
twiee-as-costly steam power to make its aluminum. A subsidy of 6 cents must 
be paid on every pound of aluminum coming out of that plant because cheaper 
power is not available. Who pays that subsidy? The taxpayers, vour con- 
stituents and my own. And the tragedy lies in the fact that this is not at all 
necessary, given power from the St. Lawrence. 

Not only is the cheap power necessary for the defense industries, but the 
people of New York State need it in their homes and offices. We pay almost 
twice as much for our power as the States of Washington and Tennessee. 

We hope that your committee will provide us with some assurance in these 
times of doubt and fear. As patriotic citizens we want to be assured that our 
steel mills will be able to run at capacity in any future emergency; it means 
providing the St. Lawrence route for bringing in iron ore without exposing it to 
Joss from submarine action in the Atlantic. 

For these reasons I urge your immediate approval of the St. Lawrence resolution 
now in your committee. 


































Letrer or Hon. Usner L. Burpicx, a REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
NortH Dakota 
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Wasuinaton, D. C., April 27, 1951. 





Hon. Grorce A. DonDERO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CotieacveE: The people living in the land-locked interior of the United 
States always have been and still are the victims of a monopoly in transportation. 
One might think that in North Dakota where we have three separate lines of 
railroad crossing the State that competition would keep the rates in check, This 
is not the case, however, as the rates are all similar for the same kind of haul. 

In theory, the Interstate Commerce Act was to regulate rates, but as it worked 
out, it has prevented competition in railroad rates so that the effect is a monopoly 
and there is no competition. It appears that the opening of the St. Lawrence 
waterway would open up this great land-locked area to ports of the world and 
at least break the monopoly on rates from the Great Lakes to the seaboard and 
return. 

We want to see our farm products—particularly wheat—move on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. This direct route to world markets should reduce our freight 
charges substantially. Bringing the West in market range of the world markets 
will be a benefit that not even the Interstate Commerce Commission can destroy. 

Sincerely, 


















Usner L. Burpick, M, C. 






MICHIGAN 





STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES E, PorTrer, oF 






Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a pleasure for me to come 
before this committee and express my unqualified support of the legislation for 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project now under consideration. Especially 
am I pleased that in these davs of heated controversy and dissension, I can lend 
my support to a genuinely bipartisan proposal. I am impressed by the fact that 
the administrations of the last five Presidents to serve this country have urged the 
adoption of the St. Lawrence seaway. I am also impressed by the fact that in 
1932, during the administration of President Hoover, a treaty authorizing the 
St. Lawrence project was actually negotiated with the Government of Canada 
and that that treaty, while not obtaining the necessary two-thirds majority in 
the Senate, nevertheless, did acquire a plurality of 46 votes to 42. Mind you, 
gentlemen, this was at a time when the proposal did not include the self-liqui- 
dating features which it now embodies, nor was there at that time a national 
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defense program or a need to supplement our own diminishing resources with 
large-scale importation of foreign iron ores. 

Gentlemen, I feel that the spirit of this age necessitates that we lift our eyes 
beyond the restricted and sectional horizons of the past. Our primary considera- 
tion should be to lend support to legislation designed to benefit the Nation as a 
whole. Today, we are engaged in a great effort to strengthen our national security. 
These are crucial times. None of us knows what the future will bring; we must 
take little, if anything, for granted. I feel it imperative, therefore, that we guard 
against any tendency to set aside, or delay proposals which can substantially in- 
crease the future defense potential of ourselves and our allies. When it comes to 
considerations of national defense, it is dangerous to be unduly cautious or overly 
conservative; in other words, “‘penny wise and pound foolish.” I do not wish to 
imply that without the St. Lawrence seaway, it is a certainty that we would be 
doomed in any future conflict or emergency. But I do say that we must be leery 
of taking undue chances with the future security of this Nation, and, therefore, 
that when we weigh the additional safeguards afforded by the St. Lawrence project 
as against the cost to us in effort, in manpower, materials, etc., prudence dic- 
tates that this project be undertaken. 

Lest it be felt that I support the St. Lawrence project solely because of its 
defense potentialities, let me say that the project merits approval on other grounds 
as well. But at the present time, our national security is of paramount concern, 
and for that reason, I believe the authorization of the St. Lawrence project takes 
on an added measure of urgency. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GLENN R. Davis, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my hope, and the hope of the people in my 
congressional district, that your committee will see fit to approve legislation 
authorizing the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
I believe this is a matter of much importance to the American people, especially 
at this time. 

As evidence of the widespread support for the St. Lawrence project in Wiscon- 
sin, I have received resolutions favoring it from chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturing associations, the Wisconsin Federation of Labor and various labor 
unions in Madison and Waukesha, the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, a 
large agriculture cooperative, and the legislature of the State of Wisconsin. Not 
a single group in my district has indicated opposition to the project. It is seldom 
that I experience such unanimity of opinion in Wisconsin. 

Industries in Wisconsin ship their products all over the world. Via the seaway, 
it would not be necessary to shift cargo from the original bottom. During World 
War II, virtually all these plants were engaged in war work, and they stand ready 
to produce for the Nation’s defense when called in the present emergency. But 
during World War II, most of the iron ore to produce the steel these plants need 
came from the Minnesota iron range. Because the day is approaching when 
other sources of supply must be found, midwestern steel interests naturally are 
turning to the supply in Labrador, which would be accessible and protected from 
enemy marauders in case of war—providing the St. Lawrence project is built. 

The seaway would increase the flow of ore for munitions, provide needed addi- 
tional cheap power, facilitate transportation of war goods assigned to our allies 
overseas, afford additional shipbuilding and repairing facilities, supplement our 
vitally important transportation system, and link directly the industrial and 
agricultural center of our Nation with markets abroad. But it is primarily the 
assist it would give our national security program that causes me to urge approval 
of this expenditure at this time. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Epwarp A. GARMATZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From MaryLANnD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, legislation to authorize the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway project has been introduced in the Congress 
many times and has always caused much concern to the larger eastern seaport 
cities. As a representative from Maryland whose district is entirely in the city 
of Baltimore, which owes its growth largely to the port activities and industries 
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that have come to the city because of the excellent rail and steamship facilities, 
I am very much opposed to the passage of this legislation. From the data avail- 
able on conditions in the Great Lakes area, the project is shown to be impractical. 
The long and severe winters, ice and fog, would close those seaports to traffic 
approximately 5 months of the year. Since the Great Lakes ports could serve 
that section of the country for only a part of the year, industries dependent upon 
them would be seriously hurt by having to reroute traffic through the coastal! ports 
the balance of the time. 

This project would be extremely harmful to the eastern seaports such as Boston, 
New. York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which would suffer serious economic 
upsets by the loss of freight. To divert sufficient steamship services from the 
seaboard ports to the Great Lakes, to justify the existance of the seaway, would 
mean that many steamship owners and operators on the coast would be compelled 
to reduce or abandon sailings to avoid bankruptcy. It is in the national interest 
to keep our seaboard ports active and busy for the full 12 months of the year. 
This was proved in the last war when, almost overnight, these ports were called 
upon to provide facilities for the handling of an enormous volume of supplies, and 
no doubt they will be needed again for the purpose before long. 

The expense would be prohibitive and it would mean taxing the entire country 
to pay for a project whose benefits for a few ports on the Great Lakes are dubious. 
The proposed construction of a 27-foot channel would be inadequate for the needs 
of fully loaded vessels, as they would draw more draft than the project would 
provide. If a 27-foot project were approved, the proponents would no doubt be 
calling for deeper channels before the approved project could be completed, and 
this would mean an additional huge outlay of funds. Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Army Engineers, has already stated that the project would cost approxi- 
mately 16 million more today than the estimated cost given in 1948. Actually, 
engineers have no adequate data on how much of the dredging for channels and 
locks would be through rock and what it would cost. 

Its use for national defense is indeed questionable. It has been estimated that 
the project would require approximately 5 to 6 years to build. This would mean 
that we would have to divert millions of dollars, thousands of men now badly 
needed in defense plants, and great quantities of strategic materials now in short 
supply, from other more necessary and vital undertakings. 

‘urthermore, the use of the seaway for transportation of men and materials in 
case of war would mean convoy service of approximately 2,000 miles before reach- 
ing the ocean, and at tremendous danger to men, materials, and ships. The 
facilities of the eastern seaboard ports have been so highly developed and are so 
near the ocean, the convoy services are considerably reduced. We have won 
two wars without the proposed seaway, and in the event of another war, the 
seaway would be more of a target for the enemy than a necessity for national 
defense. It would be practically impossible to defend the entire length of the 
seaway from air attack and one well-placed bomb would make the entire project 
useless. And the seaway is not too far from Russian bases for possible air attack. 
The leaders who represent millions of workers in the railroad, mining, maritime 
and other related industries, are united in their opposition to the project and I 
join with them in urging that the committee reject this legislation. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LANSDALE G. SassceER OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Chairman, with the St. Lawrence waterway project making its annual 
appearance, like many projects that fail in peacetime we find it cloaked in the usual 
‘‘Aid to national defense” approach. As this waterway would take years to 
complete and then be choked by ice nearly half the year, it would appear that the 
defense dollars would be more effectively spent on projects whose importance is 
more imminent and directly projected into our defense. Beyond that, any project 
that advances the economy of one section of this country or any foreign country, 
to the direct and great disadvantage of another, to the extent that this project 
would, coupled with shipping and associated interests of the ports of the Atlantic, 
cannot be good for the whole country. 

The proposed St. Lawrence waterway project could well be put in the “non- 
essential spending” category which everyone professes to be in favor of eliminating. 
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[Telegram] 
STaTEN ISianp, N. Y., February 10, 1951. 
Hon. Cuartes Buck ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives: 

May I respectfully express my opposition to the resolutions referred to your 
committee providing for an agreement between the United States and Canada on 
St. Lawrence navigation project. Such an undertaking would involve a fabulous 
expenditure of public funds because of the enormous physical impediments to be 
encountered while it would impoverish the port of New York. The very source 
from which a large part of the construction costs would have to be derived, deteri- 
oration of the port of New York would necessarily shift its great taxation burden 
to other sections of the country. The Port of New York Authority states that 
the St. Lawrence project would divert enough commerce from New York to cause 
employment loss to 200,000 persons at a minimum. As I believe this loss would 
affect 600,000 if the department of commerce plans for the project are carried to 
their fantastic extremes a large number of taxpayers in my district are totally or 
partially dependent on seaborne commerce for their livelihood and for this reason 
I am in the midst of an effort to expand our waterfront activities. Therefore, I 
earnestly beseech your committee to oppose House Joint Resolutions 2, 3, 4, and 
15 that provides for the St. Lawrence project. 
James J. Murpny, 

Member of Congress. 


Stare oF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, April 27, 1951. 
Hon. Grorce A. DonpeEro, 
Member, House Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE DonperRo: For the past 30 years, the eyes of Michigan 
have been focused on the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

As a State having the longest coast line in the Nation, with 42 ports, we have a 
natural interest in this essential maritime development. 

Today, the need is urgent and the hour late. Ore reserves in the Lake Superior 
region are dwindling. We in Michigan will do everything in our power to extend 
and expand these resources. But, we will need the seaway and Labrador ore to 
prolong the economic life of our mining areas. They will permit the full develop- 
ment and utilization of our second-grade ores. They will conserve inland iron 
ore sources without penalizing or destroying existing industrial communities. 

We are confronte | with the possibility of foreign aggression and attack. The 
Midwest “arsenal of democracy” is provided with raw ores by a single water 
route. Michigan and the Armed Forces are making every effort to give protec- 
tion to the Soo locks, for these locks control the flow of ore. Despite these efforts, 
we believe that an alternate route and source should be opened up at the earliest 
possible time. We cannot stake our Nation’s economy and security on a single 
water route. 

We need the St. Lawrence seaway for defense. We need the nine millions of 
horsepower that will be developed. We need an open waterway so that we can 
build ships in the interior where shipyards will be safe from guided missile at- 
tacks from submarines. 

In the first 18 months of the last war, we lost over 500 ships by submarine sink- 
ings on the Atlantic sea lanes. Russia today has twice the submarine fleet of 
war time Germany. America cannot afford to be dependent upon importations 
of foreign ore from Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil, and Africa. The St. Lawrence 
project provides a protected inland route for Labrador ores. We believe that this 
inland route and the resulting uninterrupted supply of iron ore on our own water- 
ways is absolutely vital to national defense. 

Michigan offers you every assistance in your investigation and invites your 
personal inspection of her existing waterways. 

The people of Michigan join me in urging your early action and approval of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Sincerely, 
G. MEeNNEN Wiutams, Governor. 
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{| Telegram) 
Wasuinoeton, D. C., April 27, 1951. 
Hon. GrorGe A, DonprERo, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

National C1O urges prompt and favorable action on St. Lawrence power and 
seaway project as imperative for stabilization of basic industries in New England 
and Midwest. 

ANTHONY W. Smiru, 
Executive Secretary, CLO Committee on Regional Development and Conservation. 


Mr. Donprro. I have just been handed a statement by Dr. Daniel- 
ian, of course in favor of the project. He is at the head of the Great 


Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. 
Mr. McGrecor. Raising a question on the last statement, Mr. 


Chairmen, do | understand that the doctor has not appeared before 


the committee? 
Mr. Larcapr. He has not. Without objection, the statement 


referred to will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Appress or Raout E. De Svernine Berore tHE ANNUAL DINNER 
Meetinec, Joint Commirrer, UNITED STATES AND CANADA CHAM- 
BERS OF CoMMERCE, APRIL 27, 1951 


It is nice to be with you. Even the controversial aspects of this meeting do 


not detract from my pleasure in being here. 

One could not feel at home these days except in an atmosphere of controversy 
and debate, both of which have become modern man’s natural habitat. By now, 
all of vou have become so conditioned to controversy and confusion that you must 
have acquired the skill necessary to extricate yourselves from the labyrinth of 
debate even over the St. Lawrence seaways. 

Mr. Prince and I, although we live in Washington, still struggle to retain our 
rationality and consequently, so as not to offend our respect for objective reason- 
ing, I think we should at the outset make clear to you our respective approaches 
to the subject before us for discussion. I am an advocate of a client’s cause—the 
cause of the steel industry. Mr. Prince, I suspect, is the advocate of a client s 
cause—the railroads. Neither of us can consequently claim to be purely objective; 
and neither of us, I am sure, can risk insubordination in the light of the teachings 
of recent events. 

Literally libraries of the pros and cons of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
have been assembled over the years as a result of annual congressional debates; 
and new volumes are being added at this session. There is little that can be said 
that has not already been said many times. We can therefore only emphasize 
the issues and highlight certain facts which should weigh heavily with you in 
arriving at an opinion. 

It seems to me that irrespective of the self-interests of Mr. 
of mine, or with anyone else having a special or local interest the paramount 
consideration which should ultimately control our judgment and action should be, 
Does our self-interest comport with and best promote the public and national 
interest at this time and under present conditions? 

Adaptability to national interest—the reconciliation of one’s self-interest with 
the public interest—is the premise on which a democratic society is erected. 
And in ascertaining where the public interest lies, we cannot disregard the opinions 
of those to whom we have given a democratic mandate and the responsibility to 
formulate and promote the national security policy. That is part of the demo- 
cratic process. 

I would like, therefore, briefly to submit the evidence from the record on the 
question as to where the public and national interest and security lies in the 
present controversy. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project was endorsed by and urged on the American 
Congress by President Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt and is now 
being pressed by the Truman administration. Every President, both Republican 
and Democrat, since 1928, has endorsed the project. 


Prince’s clients and 
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In fact, the need to open up the Great Lakes to ocean shipping was recognized 
as far back as 1895 when the problem first became a matter of study between the 
United States and Canada. 

It was not until World War I, however, that it became a subject or urgent 
concern and consideration. During World War I, New York State and several 
neighboring States were experiencing a shortage of electric energy. The Middle 
West was finding it difficult to expand its export shipments. Heavy traffic was 
congesting rail facilities, unusually high costs of rail transportation were stimu- 
lating demands for cheaper haulage. 

The United States to ease the situation tried to deepen the channels at a cost 
to the American taxpayer of over $50 million. This in addition to a similar if 
not greater cost to Canada. And the effort was not too successful. 

I recall this brief history to you to demonstrate that the St. Lawrence seaway 
has been considered a national need, and our Presidents and military strategists 
have been convinced of its importance as essential to national defense, for many 
years before the discovery of Labrador ore. 

More than a year before our country entered World War IT President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress (October 17, 1940) said: 

“The surveys of the Federal Power Commission have convinced me that 
development of the St. Lawrence should be undertaken at the earliest possible 
date as a part of adequate provision to meet the continuing power requirements 
of the defense program in certain centers of war production in the Northeastern 
States. The potential power at this site is best adapted to meet the requirements 
of expansion in certain essential defense industries, including aluminum, magne- 
sium ferroalloys, and chemicals.” 

If this recommendation had been adopted we would today have had this 
additional power and the seaway for the delivery of ore. We haven't got either 
because of the same opposition then as now and our need is greater. 

I might pause here in my presentation of evidence of national interest to observe 
that the opposition is now raising the question, Why go ahead with this project 
at this time when it will take 8 or 10 years to complete? How does that serve the 
present defense effort? 

The answer is clear. The opposition indicts itself. It is the opposition which 
deprives us today from having this facility now available; and with its continued 
opposition, if successful, we will never have these facilities. The plant that you 
put off building until tomorrow is never built. Only the plant you start building 
today is ever available. 

The time of its construction is estimated not at 8 or 10 years but at 5 years. 
Under forced zonditions it could be completed in 4 years. 

Now back to our evidence of national interest. 

Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Knox, Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal, General Marshall, Secretary of the Army Pace, Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson, Munitions Board Chairman Small, the Joint Board of Defense of Canada 
and the United States, the National Security Resources Board, have all endorsed 
the seaway as essential to national defense. 

I now give you a few selected current official statements to that effect. 

In this year’s fiscal budget message, the President stressed the dire need and 
the urgency of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project, and requested of Con- 
gress $20 million to begin its construction. The President said: ‘‘Construction of 
the St. Lawrence project should be started at once, and I urge the Congress to 
authorize this program without delay.”’ 

A few weeks later Secretary of Commerce Sawyer appeared before the House 
Public Works Committee with the warning that ‘‘the question of time has become 
especially critical.’’ He added, ‘“‘The project is needed as soon as possible simply 
because only by means of the seaway could we, if war should come, safeguard an 
adequate supply of iron ore.”’ 

Secretary of the Interior Chapman told the committee that by 1960 we would 
be importing 40 million tons of ore a year and that ‘‘unless we build a deep water- 
way from Montreal into the Great Lakes, I do not see how we will be able to meet 
our national iron-ore requirements 5 years from now.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson also considers the St. Lawrence seaway project 
not only as an important factor in foreign policy but of vital significance to our 
Nation’s defense. Less than 2 months ago he told the House Public Works Com- 
mittee that present international developments had created ‘‘an even deeper sense 
of urgeney with respect to this project than existed before.”’ 

Secretary of Defense Marshall at the same time told the same committee that 
the ore supply which we obtain annually from the Lake Superior region is declining 
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and that our requirements are mounting rapidly. He told the committee: ‘‘We 
must have other sources readily available. It is urgent that this project be begun 
promptly so that by the time we must depend heavily on foreign sources of ore 
supply it will be ready.” 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson also supports the project and, like De- 
fense Secretary Marshall, believes the threatened ore shortage has reached the 
critical stage of jeopardy to the national defense program. He said: ‘‘We must 
face the fact that the reserves of high-grade ore which have been the mainstay 
of the steel industry for 50 years are running out. * * * Meantime, our 
requirements of ore are moving up sharply. This means that our dependence 
on foreign ore will increase year by vear. It means that because of this growing 
dependence we must be concerned with the development of foreign sources and 
means of insuring that supply from these sources actually reaches American 
steel mills.” 

He further told the committee the St. Lawrence seaway ‘‘in addition to its 
undoubted general contribution to our transportation system is essential if we are 
to put our steel production—which is to say our entire mobilization effort—on a 
solid and secure foundation. Without the seaway we shall become steadily more 
vulnerable in this most strategic of all strategic industries. We must not permit 
that to happen.” 

I will not burden vou with the testimony of the military. It is to like effect. 

Defense leaders of Canada also all deem the seaways as essential to their 
national defense. 

The overwhelming weight of the evidence—in fact, this unanimity of evidence 
of all Federal, officials charged with the responsibility of planning and carrying 
out our defense program—lI might add, as a certain general recently did on another 
matter—including the Joint Chiefs of Staff—is that the St. Lawrence seaway is 
essential to our national defense. 

Bear in mind that those leading the opposition against the seaways are not 
charged with and are not responsible for our national defense planning. 

Senator Robert A. Taft has said: “If as the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, has stated, the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project can be shown to be necessary to bring more ore from Labrador to 
the Great Lakes ports, to replace a gradually reducing supply from the Lake Su- 
perior region, it may be a vital part of the defense effort.” 

And, as quoted above, Mr. Wilson has so stated. 

Every Governor of the State of New York since 1920, three of whom were 
Democrats and two of whom were Republicans, have endorsed the seaway. 
Gov. Thomas E, Dewey favors the project. 

Private power interests in New York have been rightfully concerned by another 
public power project to sell cheap power at noncompetitive rates, but this situation 
is being worked out to the satisfaction of the New York State Power Authority 
and private interests, especially in light of the normal power shortage in upper 
New York and the neighboring New England States. Present plans cal! for the 
turning over of the United States share of the power project to the State of 
New York upon the payment of the costs allocated to power by that State to the 
Federal Government. 

The planned total installed capacity of the generators in the proposed hydro- 
electric power plant would be about 2.2 million horsepower. The annual average 
output of electricity could be about 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours, to be divided 
equally between the State of New York and the Province of Ontario. Compara- 
ble to the Grand Coulee and the Boulder Dam power stations, this generating 
plant would be a priceless National asset, adding considerable to the continuing 
strength and commercial betterment of the Nation. The Federal Power Com- 
mission has estimated that four times the power that could be generated by the 
United States share of the St. Lawrence power would be required by 1960 to 
supply increased demand in the New York-New England area. 

And now we reach the question of iron ore. 

Hitherto, about 85 percent of the American steel industry’s ore needs has been 
supplied from the deposits of the Lake Superior region. This year, however, 
industry consumption of iron ore will be about 119 million tons, and by 1960 the 
capacity of American steel producers to meet the yearly demand for steel is ex- 
pected to rise to 130 million ingot tons, and as the steel capacity increases the 
domestic ore production will decrease. The domestic steel industry will face a 
growing dependence on iron ore resources other than those of the Lake Superior 
region. It meaps that midwestern steel mills will have need for easier access to 
the newly found Labrador deposits. By 1960, we shall have to import some 
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46 million tons of iron ore—30 percent of our anticipated ore requirements—to 
operate our steel mill capacity. 

Let me use Mr. William O. Hotchkiss, the opposition’s expert witness: 

‘““A basic measure of the ability of a nation to defend itself is its capacity to 
produce steel.” 

“At this rate (1947 consumption of ore) the present open-pit reserves (Lake 
Superior region) would be completely exhausted in a little more than 10 years.” 

‘* * * It is readily believable that within 6 or 8 vears the Lake Superior 
district will begin to be usable, from its reserves of presently usable ore, to supply 
fully the needs of 80 percent of the steel production that now depends on it. 

“Tt concerns both defense objectives and the economic welfare of the country 
in peacetimes. While the public and most Members of Congress have little or 
no knowledge that this problem exists, the steel industry is acutely aware of it. 
Intensive search for new foreign ore has been actively under way.” 

Last week Mr. Hotchkiss testified before the House Committee on Public 
Works and said that his 1947 opinions were true today as in 1947. Mr. Hotchkiss 
also said: ‘‘I think we ought to have St. Lawrence ore.”’ 

The fact is they are more true today. The steel industry has announced a 
program of 11744 million ingot tons of steel production for its goal by the end of 
1952. Defense Mobilizer Wilson and the National Security Resources Board 
say we need 130 million tons by 1960, as compared with 100 million tons in 1950, 
You cannot expand steel capacity without additional raw materials, iron ore, 
and scrap. Furthermore, we are presently greatly increasing our pig-iron pro- 
ducing facilities so as to be less dependent upon scrap. It would take at least 
158 million tons of ore to produce 130 million tons of ingot steel. The total 
domestic-ore production for 1950 was 104 million tons. So that a deficiency of 
nearly 50 million tons of ore in 1960 is clearly in sight. It could be even more 
as our present sources of iron ore are gradually being depleted. 

It is to meet this shortage that the steel industry has adventurously and 
courageously explored for new sources of supply and is now developing new 
fields in Brazil, Venezuela, Liberia, and Labrador. This exploration and develop- 
ment they are carrving on at their own risk and cost. In Labrador alone the cost 
will run into several hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Apart from the question of the means of transporting this ore, does the opposi- 
tion to the seaway offer to provide any ore to supply the national deficiency? 
Of course not; they are only interested in their ‘‘freight charge.’ But isn’t the 
national interest and security concerned also with the supply? 

The seaway will ease the strain on congested rail facilities in time of emergency 
and will previde an alternate means of transportation should necessity for the 
same arise and to meet the increasing transportation shortage. 

The opposition advises us to develop taconite and underground ores. The 
industrv, however, knows better than the railroads what raw materials are the 
most efficient and economical in the production of steel and how best to provide 
them. Is it not reasonable to assume that the steel industry knows more about 
running the steel business than the railroads? Why oblige the industry to use 
low-grade ore or underground ore when high-grade open-pit ore can be made 
available? And bear in mind the increased cost involved, 

We are told to stockpile ore against war emergencies. Stockpiling 50 to 100 
million tons of ore would be a costly and fantastic job; especially as it would have 
to be stockpiled near the mills if its transportation to point of use is to be assured. 
Consider the cost alone of this stockpiling with production costs and freight charges 
paid. And to stockpile ore you must first have ore. 

All similar arguments were unconsciously exploded last week by UMW Vice 
President Thomas Kennedy in his testimony before the House committee in oppo- 
sition to the seaways. He summed up his argument by claiming that electricity 
generated by the seaway hydroelectric plants would displace coal and that the 
expected power could be produced by steam plants using coal. In other words, 
use what I produce, or what is profitable for me to have you produce, and the 
public be damned. 

Bear in mind that St. Lawrence power is the less expensive source of power for 
defense industries. It costs less than half the price of power generated by steam 
electric plants in the area. Power that would require 5 million tons of steam- 
generating plants to meet its demands. 

Nor is it any secret that the steel industry seeks low-cost ore and low-cost 
transportation. That’s what makes low-cost steel; a great factor to the con- 
sumer. Mr. Norman W. Foy of the Republic Steel Corp. has correctly stated the 
situation: “‘If we have to bring Labrador ore down to our blast furnaces by a more 
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expensive route we will do it * * * because the country is demanding more 
steel. But we are concerned with costs and feasibility * * *. Higher ore 
costs would ultimately be reflected in higher costs to industry and consumers 
alike.” 

Now what facilities and comparable rates do the railroads offer? Do they assure 
use of sufficient additional facilities to haul the additional ore? What is the 
greatest drain on our steel supply, supplying the steel for the required additional 
railroad equipment or building the seaways? The total steel requirements for 
the project are much less than the amount of steel allocated monthly to build 
new cars. 

The steel industry is accused of changing its attitude toward the St. Lawrence 
seaway project only because having discovered these Labrador ore de ‘posits, it 
wants to utilize same. What of it? Industrialists cannot remain static. They 
must meet economic situations as they arise. The truth is that the very essen- 
tials of their business—new conditions—changed their minds for them on the 

Lawrence seaways, they were brought face to face with a condition, not a 
theory. How can you justifiably criticize a steel maker for changing his mind, 
if that is necessary to assure an adequate and economic supply of a raw material 
essential to production of steel now and for future generations, and which is 
essential to steel makers staying in business? 

It is precisely this adjustability to new conditions and requirements and it is 
precisely this foresighted planning to meet changing requirements which is the 
genius of American business and the security for our national growth and pros- 
perity. New conditions and needs demand new solutions. So let’s now once 
and for all dismiss that false reasoning by boasting of the fact that we have 
changed our minds. 

And let us bear in mind we are backing up our changed opinion with hundreds 
of millions of dollars of our own money. 

A brief reference to cost: As Defense Mobilizer Wilson testified before the 

House committee: ‘“‘As director of Defense Mobilization, I have had to weizh 
the advantages I have discussed against the cost, in terms of manpower and 
materials which the construction of this project would impose. My support of 
the project, therefore, takes into account this important consideration * 
It is with these insignificant fractions or our available supply of materials and 
manpower that we can purchase, if we act wisely and promptly, the vital and 
strategic advantages that construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project can confer. * * 

On the basis of soy 1950 prices, the Army Engineer Corps has estimated 
the project’s total cost at $818 million, of which $566 million would be borne 
by the United States. Of the $566 million the United States Government would 
get back $192 million by selling the hydroelectric facilities and power of the 
project to the State of New York. Also, a good portion of the cost would be 
recovered through toll charges. The Department of Commerce estimates a 
potential yearly revenue of from $36 million to $49 million, of which $22 million 
a year would be collected from tolls—enough to meet maintenance costs, cover on 
interest charge of 24) percent, and amortize the full investment over a period 
of 50 years. 

Thus, the project would not only in the course of time defray its cost but also 
it would be something of permanent value to the Nation. As to the likelihood 
of the project’s achieving self-liquidation, Charles Wilson has stated before the 
House committee: ‘This project is good enough that, with the tolls and if power 
was sold at a reasonable price both in Canada and the United States, it could 
pay out.” 

It is comforting to know that Canada stands with us today as she did in two 
World Wars in cooperation and mutual assistance, economically and militarily. 
Canada wants and must have the seaways even if she has to go it alone. The 
St. Lawrence seaway agreement signed by Canada and the United States in 1941 
still remains unratified by the United States. This is not reciprocating Canada’s 
cooperation. 

The building of the seaways comports with our international interest as with 
our national interest. That is clear from the overwhelming preponderance of 
the evidence—all the evidence except special group interests such as some rail- 
roads, certain shipping interests having locations giving them preferential advan- 
tages over less advantageously situated harbors, and don’t forget the UMW who 
tells us t use coal for steam plants. 

A poll of Congress will demonstrate that the division of opinion in Congress is 
not on partisan grounds but on the basis of local and group interest. This is 
significant 
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I cannot sign off without one word about Government spending. Of course 
we must reduce Government spending to the minimum consistent with a sound 
economy and the necessities of our defense mobilization. I, however, submit 
that the record shows that the St. Lawrence seaway is necessary to a sound 
expanding economy and to national defense on the testimony of all except those 
“whose ox is gored.’’ Don’t foreget that steel is a sine qua non to the produetion 
of ships, planes, guns, bombs, and all war material. 

I conclude that the St. Lawrence is a necessary defense project. We cannot 
afford not to construct it, since alternate facilities to provide equivocal power and 
transportation will be far more costly to the ultimate consumers, and more 
costly to the taxpayer in the long run. And we must have Labrador ore on an 
economic basis for the essential production of steel—which Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson so correctly rays “is our entire mobilization effort.’ 

Mr. Buarntk. May I ask at this point, will Congressman Fred 
Marshall be allowed to testify or be allowed to put his statement in 
this regard later? 

Mr. Larcape. Without objection, the statement of Congressman 
Marshall will be incorporated in the record. 

(See p. 548 for statement of Congressman Fred Marshall.) 

Mr. Pickerr. Reserving the right to object, the committee took 
some definite action about putting statements in the record. I have 
no objection to anybody putting a statement in this morning, but if 
you are going to extend it to the day after tomorrow for one man, then 
you are going to have to extend it for evervbody. I want it understood 
that I am going to raise an objection to including any statement that 
is not in the hands of the committee’s staff when the committee ad- 
journs today. 

Mr. Larcapre. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Donprro. I am agreeable to that. 

Mr. Larcapr. The agreement of the committee, gentlemen, in all 
fairness, was that proponents and opponents would have until Mon- 
day, April 30, to file their statements for the record. Now, it is the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Texas that we now fix the time limit 
as the close of this hearing. 

Mr. Fatton. What is today’s date? 

Mr. Larcapg. April 30. 

Mr. Fauion. Is not that the same thing? 

Mr. Larcapre. No. Mr. Pickett now proposes no further state- 
ments will be filed with the committee after the adjournment of this 
committee, except those in hand by the time this committee closes its 
meeting this morning. 

Mr. Pickerr. I do not now propose anything different from what the 
committee agreed on when they adopted the motion the other day. 

Mr. Larcaps. Mr. Pickett, might the acting chairman say that of 
course he is going to be guided entirely by the wishes of the committee, 
but I will frankly give you my views about the motion or agreement 
that was adopted last week. It was that when we stated Monday, 
April 30, that would include the entire day. I am not trying to get 
statements placed in the record, or keep statements from being placed 
in the record, but in view of the fact that you have brought up this 
point I think it should be settled for the protection of the staff. 

Mr. Pickerr. I think that is correct, and if the clerk has his 
minutes of that motion I think it will explain itself. 

Mr. McGann. We have it as Mr. Larecade stated it. 

Mr. Pickerr. Until the close of the day? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pickerr. You mean until midnight tonight? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Picxerr. If that is what the motion is, [ will raise no objection ; 
but bear in mind that means midnight tonight and not some time 
tomorrow morning, or any other time. 

Mr. Larcape. Is that understood? In order that there be no 
further misunderstanding, I will state that the original motion as it 
was passed at the meeting last week was that the statements may be 
filed either by the propone nts or opponents during the entire day of 
Monday, April 30, until 12 0’clock midnight. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am in accord with the gentleman, but I think 
someone ought to review these statements. I am perfectly willing to 
leave it up to the staff, because [I do not think anyone will take 
advantage of us, but we certainly do not want to have a voluminous 
amount of statements put in the record by either the proponents or 
opponents. 

Mr. Doxpero. Frankly, the statement made by my friend from 
Texas is the more sensible one; that is, that it be concluded when we 
adjourn today. 

Mr. Trerney. The committee’s decision was that it could be filed 
any time Monday. 

Mr. Larcape. I think that is understood, gentlemen, that the 
statements may be filed by either the proponents or opponents up 
until 12 o’clock midnight tonight, April 30, in accordance with the 
agreement that was reached by the committee on last week. 

Do we have any other witnesses, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Tierney advises the Chair two Congressmen are on their way, 
Mr. Flood and Mr. O'Toole, who desire to be heard. 

Mr. Smira. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcape. The gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Smrrn. If it is agreeable with the committee [ would like to file 
for the record a resolution adopted by the Kosciusko Chamber of 
Commerce in opposition to this project. 

Mr. Larcabs. Without objection, it is so ordered. The staff has 
received a letter from the State of Minnesota Executive Department 
signed by the Governor, and without objection this communication 
will be filed for the record at this point. 

We have here also a resolution adopted by the Common Counce il of 
the City of Port Jervis, N. Y., which is presented to the committe 
to be ineluded in the record, and without objection is is so ordere a. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


RESOLUTION BY THE Kosciusko CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Be it resolved by the Board of Directors of the Kosciusko Chamber of Commerce, 
Kosciusko, Miss., at a regular meeting on April 16, 1951, as follows: 


That we affirm our opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
1. The said proposed St. Lawrence seaway and power project is not economically 
sound. 
The St. Lawrence is frozen over and unable to be used for approximately 5 
months a year. 
The cost is prohibitive. 
The proposed undertaking cannot be completed in time so be of use in this 
emergency. 
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5. It is our opinion that the entire project is impractical. It is a bad risk at 
~~ time, and it is especially dangerous at a time when the Federal budget is so 
righ. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to each of our Senators 
and Congressmen, with the request that they give this matter the most seriou: 
cousideration. 

. Z. O. GRAHAM, 
President. 
Ray T. Srennerr 
Secretary. 


STatTe oF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, April 27, 1951. 
The Honorable CHaries A, BucKLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BuckLey: This letter is written to inform you of the 
continued and vigorous concern of the State of Minnesota in the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The 1951 legislature, just adjourned, passed a memorial resolution urging favor- 
able action on the part of your body. It also appropriated funds for the continued 
services of the State’s Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Commission. At the 
present time that commission is preparing for publication a brochure based upon a 
factual marked survey proving the value of the project to our citizens. 

We in Minnesota, I wish to assure you, remain convinced as to the urgency of a 
favorable decision on the St. Lawrence seaway. The many proponents of the 
seaway—including Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization—have given testimony 
clearly demonstrating that, if we place the welfare of the Nation first, special 
interests must not be permitted to obstruct this project any longer. 

I strongly urge a favorable vote on the part of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
LutrHer W. Youncpaut, Governor. 


RESOLUTION BY THE ComMMoNn CounciLt oF Port JERvis, N. Y. 


Whereas hearings are now being held before the Public Works Committee of th: 
House of Kkepresentatives on the St. Lawrence seaway project; and 

Whereas such project, if approved, would have a detrimental effect on business 
and industry in the city of Port Jervis, N. Y.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Port Jervis, N. Y., does 
hereby oppose the approval of such St. Lawrence seaway project: and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be filed with the Honorable Charles A 
Buckley, chairman of the House Publie Works Committee, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Common Council of the City of Port Jervis, N. Y., at its meeting 
held on the 23d day of April, 1951. 

Dated Port Jervis, N. Y., April 26, 1951. 

[SEAL] Wintiiam C, Marcuant, City Clerk, 


Mr. Larcape. Are there any other statements? 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, the secretary already has the statement 
of the Governor of Indiana. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Mr. Bray. We will see that that state- 
ment is also included in the record. 

Mr. Pickerr. A while ago I reserved the right to object to the 
introduction of certain statements, and I would like at this time to 
withdraw that reservation. 

Mr. Larcapg. Very well, Mr. Pickett. What is the further 
pleasure of the committee? Do you desire to wait for these Congress- 
men until they arrive? 
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Mr. Pickerrt. I think we ought to wait for them. We agreed to 
hear them. 

Mr. Donpero. I think, Mr. Chairman, we should be patient. 

Mr. Larcape. Do you make a motion, Mr. McGregor, that the 
committee recess for 5 minutes? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will make the motion that we recess for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Angell, do you offer a substitute? 

Mr. Anceui. No. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larcapr. What is the pleasure of the committee? Shall we 
wait a few more minutes? 

Mr. Donvero. I think we should. 

Mr. Larcape. Without submitting the motions, I think it is 
decided that we will be in recess for just a few minutes as a courtesy to 
the two Members of Congress. In the meantime we shall insert in the 
record a communication or statement from Senator Edward J. Thye 
of the State of Minnesota. Without objection, the statement will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


LETTER FrRoM SENATOR Epwarp J. Toye or MINNESOTA 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 30, 1941. 
Hon. Cuarues A. Buck.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C. 

Dear ConGressMAN Bree ey: I wish to urge your support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, the legislation for which is now under consideration 
by your committee. To my way of thinking, this development is long overdue 
and I feel that our past neglect in not exploiting this excellent natural resource is 
not in keeping with the usual vigor and ambition of the American people. 

It is not simply because the St. Lawrence development will afford particular 
benefits to my own region of the country that I lend my support to the project. 
Far beyond the benefits which would accrue to Midwestern States are the ad- 
vantages which this development is certain to extend to the Nation as a whole. 
Here is a new avenue for the commerce of our country. Here is an added stimu- 
lant to the industry and agriculture of the great Middle West. Here is a wealth 
of low-cost hydroelectric energy for New York and the neighboring New England 
States. Can anyone seriously doubt that these benefits will fail to add to the 
over-all prosperity of this country? I am satisfied that the St. Lawrence project 
would supplement a vigorous American economy that is ever expanding. 

More than as an economic asset, the St. Lawrence project looms as a vitally 
needed component part of our national defense program. The most responsible 
and highlv placed defense officials of our country have attested to this fact. 

I submit that when all the questions which this project raises are taken under 
consideration, and when its advantages are completely assessed, I am sure that 
vou will find this project both desirable and practical, and there fore worthy of 
the supnort of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. Ture, 


(Whereupon a short recess was had.) 

Mr.SLarcapre. The committee will come to order for the purpose of 
hearing the gentleman from New York, Representative O'Toole 

Congressman, we have been awaiting your arrival very anxiously 
and patiently. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE THIRTEENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. O’Too.te. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
come here this morning in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway. During the 16 years that [ have been in this House, every 
time there has been an emergency or a pseudo emergency, someone 
brings up this plan for the St. Lawrence waterway. It was brought 
up during the war years, and it was said if it was not built then 
western civilization was going to be destroyed, and the country was 
going to collapse. The war was won and the economy was not dis- 
turbed, and the St. Lawrence waterway was not built. Now it is 
brought forward again on the same premise that it is absolutely 
necessary to national defense. 

If it is so necessary for national defense, why was it that during 
and after the last emergency some concrete steps were not taken in 
that direction? 

Canada has much to gain. There is no doubt about it. But, the 
construction of this canal or this waterway would lead to nothing 
but the breaking up and destruction of the established economy of the 
United States, not only in the port of New York and not only in the 
metropolitan area of New York, but it would disturb the economy of 
Charleston, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and many other of our 
seacoast cities. It would affect the shipping industry, the railroad 
industry, our manufacturers, our trucking, our realty interests, our 
banks, who have millions of dollars of the people’s money invested in 
realty, and all of the various enterprises in these great cities. 

In my own city, the city of New York, which, gentlemen, you cannot 
consider by itself, because the city of New York is part of the great 
port of New York and we have what is known as the port authority, 
which embraces New York City, Jersey City, Newark, and all the 
cities and towns along the Hudson River as far north as Newburgh, 
and as far west and south almost to the Pennsylvania line. In this 
area there are over 14 million people, which is a great segment of our 
population. They are making their living there, and without any 
doubt at least 20 percent of the people of this area either directly or 
indirectly make their living from the facilities of the so-called port of 
New York, which includes New York and Jersey. 

To disrupt this economy you are bound to disrupt the economy of 
the entire Nation. Realty values, railroad values, and everything 
else would be affected. 

It is all right to say they are not going to ship into the great cities 
of the Midwest, but they will. That is part of the general scheme and 
general plan. It took too long to build up this economy. There is 
too much invested at this time to take the step proposed by the 
proponents of this measure. 

I sincerely hope that the committee in its consideration will remem- 
ber the rights of a great segment of our population will be vitally 
affected by this legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Larcapr. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. Are 
there any questions from the gentlemen on my right? 
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Mr. Fatuon. There is just one question, Congressman O'Toole, 
have you ever heard it said by the proponents about 25 years ago that 
if the seaway were not built, that the West would dry up and blow 
away? 

Mr. O’Too.e. More of the exaggerated propaganda. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you. I see our colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, has arrived. 

Congressman Flood, we will be glad to have your statement at this 
time. You may proceed, Congressman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. FLoop. My name is Daniel J. Flood. I represent the Eleventh 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, centered about the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, which is in the heart of the anthracite or hard coal 
fields of that State. 

I do not think, now that I have stated that, that you will have 
difficulty in determining what my position is with reference to the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. Iam not going to be impertinent or 
presumptuous and think that I am going to tell anybody on the great 
Public Works Committee anything about the St. Lawrence se away. 
I am positive that I am going to bring nothing new to your hearing 
this morning. I am coming here only out of an abundance of caution 
and for an emphatic reason. This will be repetition for emphasis, I am 
sure of that. 

This is an old chestnut. We have all gone through this for many 
years, and certainly you, the distinguished members of this Public 
Works Committee, have labored this point almost to saturation. 
That being the case, | have a prepared statement in two parts. The 
first part is in the nature of a résumé, and the second part comprises a 
statement that I made to the House in February of this year on this 
same subject. If you have no objections, Mr. Chairman, I will read 
until such time as vou feel you have heard enough, and at that point 
I would be glad to submit the balance of the statement for the record, 

Mr. Larcapre. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. FLoop. May I hasten to inject this: I know how you feel, as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, when they approach us 
with these statements. However, on this first part, since vou do not 
have too much on the question of hard coal, perhaps I might direct 
myself for a few minutes to that phase of it. 

Mr. Larcapr. Without objection, the gentleman may proceed. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
strikes at the very heart and welfare of the great anthracite coal 
industry which is centered in the State of Pennsylvania. To bring 
about the destruction of an important segment of our national 
economy based upon this vital national resource of anthracite coal 
mining merely for the purpose of giving birth to a substitute power 
element, creates in my judgment that kind of a vacuum which both 
nature and economy abhor. 

I take it for granted that able and eloquent spokesmen for the vast 
bituminous coal industry of this Nation, both for labor and manage- 
ment, have presented to your committee their position. I am advised 
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as well that Thomas Kennedy, the distinguished vice president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, speaking for his organization, has 
also ably presented the arguments for the mine workers in both coal 
fields, and I am advised as well that the spokesmen for the manage- 
ment phase of the anthracite industry have in the record a clear and 
forceful presentation of their position—all concurring in their opposi- 
tion to the seaway proposition, 

It is beyond the realm of intelligent debate that coal is the basic 
industry of the Nation. At this time my purpose, since I represent the 
great anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, is my concern for that 
part of the coal industry known as anthracite, or the famous hard 
coal. We have had experiences with the problem of foreign coals to 
our sorrow. We know that coal from Europe could be hauled through 
such a seaway in ballast on foreign ships and actually dumped on our 
markets for less than the American coal. 

Mr. Larcape. Will you please suspend for a moment, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Larcape. The chairman wishes to announce the arrival of our 
distinguished former chairman, Mr. Whittington. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Larcape. The committee would like to invite you to have a 
seat with the committee, Mr. Whittington. 

Mr. Wurrrinaron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will 
take my seat at the end of the table there. 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you, Congressman Flood. Will you please 
proceed? 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot imagine anybody I would yield to with greater 
pleasure than the distinguished former Member from Mississippi and 
the former chairman of this great committee. 

There is a great surging of the coal industry in Europe, and when 
its production approximates its planned goals and such a seaway 
would be in existence, the invasion and destruction of our anthracite 
markets would result from such indiscriminate selling of these foreign 
coals. 

We have reasonable cause to believe that when European coal 
production reaches a point near surplus, which it can well do, 100,- 
000,000 tons of American coal will be displaced by this seaway. This, 
of course, includes hard and soft coal, but regardless of that fact, it 
would mean vast unemployment in the coal industry in this Nation. 
And let me point out to you that the anthracite coal areas of Penn- 
svlvania have been described by the President—in his executive 
capacity—and by all of the recognized students of the social sciences 
and of labor and economic statistics in the Nation, that that is the 
No. 1 distressed economic area of this country. 

At this very minute in my congressional district alone—and the 
same thing is true of the congressional districts of Congressman 
Walter of Pennsylvania; Congressman Fenton, of Pennsylvania; and 
Congressman O'Neill, of Pennsylvania—there are four great congres- 
sional districts comprising the entire northeastern section of one of the 
biggest and most densely populated and important industrial segments 
of our entire economy. Fifteen percent of the employable population 
is unemployed because of this coal problem. I am advised by statisti- 
cians that when you reach a point of 8 percent, you are declared to be 
in a desperate distressed economic condition. 
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Superimposed upon that we feel that competition from cheap foreign 
labor, from cheap foreign coal, dumped because of ballast transporta- 
tion costs on our market, will dest roy the basic fuel power component 
of America—the thing that has made the Nation great. 

The distinguishing attribute between America and any other 
nation is the element of power. Of course, our position down through 
the years has been that coal in steam plants is what you want for your 
power, and it is cheaper in every way you can think of, and especially 
in the area of construction of the facilities to produce the power. 
There is no reasonably intelligent comparison, if you have in mind 
water as a power potential. 

Further, electricity generated by the power phase of the seaway 
project will take the place of coal. It is an accepted fact that for 
every 2,000 kilowatt-hours produced by the St. Lawrence project 1 
ton of American coal will be displaced. Whatever power is contem- 
plated by this project can and should be furnished by using coal in 
steam plants. Keep in mind each ton of coal removed by water power 
costs one man the loss of a day’s work in America’s basic fuel industry. 
That is on the basis of statistics as against the whole coal industry. 

In the anthracite industry—my industry—the ratio is even much 
larger than that. 

I recite these figures so that you know exactly what you are doing 
when you consider this problem. We submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
power proposed to be generated by the St. Lawrence can be produced 
more cheaply by coal in steam plants. This is especially so when 
you keep in mind the geographical location of the coal fields generally, 
and again, since I am a special pleader for the hard coal, partic ‘ularly 
keep in mind the geographical location of the anthracite coal fields 
with reference to the industrial economy of the Northeast, North 
Central, and Atlantic seaboard areas of our Nation. That is the 
keystone of the American industrial potential. 

The best fuel engineering opinions substantiate the use of steam 
plants using coal power as opposed to any and all other kinds of 
fuel, including water. It is not just water. I hold no special hate 
against water. It is used for a myriad of purposes, some good and 
some bad, but with reference to all fuel potentials, where steam is the 
element, coal is the most desirable and the cheapest. It is far more 
economical, and we say again, particularly if you keep in mind the 
costs of construction for power units, it is much more economical. 

It is inconceivable to me, knowing the members of this committee 
as long and as well as I have known them, and knowing your interest 
in the welfare of this Nation, that this committee would do anything 
as deleterious to the American economy as to stand in the way of the 
development and progress of the great coal industry of America. 
Why, good heavens, every time you hear of a coal strike in the coal 
fields you, my colleagues, get on the floor of this House and you 
declare that something must be done about this—‘‘The coal mines 
are shut down. The world is coming to an end. What are we going 
to do? Something must be done. There must be a law.” 

Well, you are going to do exactly that. You build this St. Lawrence 
seaway and we are dead pigeons in the coal fields, and you will really 
have something to declaim about. 

If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, I will submit at this time 
the balance of my statement for the record. 
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Mr. Larcape. Without objection, the statement .will be included 
in the record at this point. 
(The statement of Congressman Flood is as follows: ) 


The current argument for the proposed St. Lawrence waterway—that it is 
essential for national defense as a means of bringing down ore from Labrador- 
Quebec—has been completely refuted in the hearings before this committee. It 
has been fully demonstrated, I think, that no scarcity of ore for this country’s 
steel industry is involved; instead, it is a matter of competition among the various 
ore suppliers. 

You had this rather amazing proposition before you: The higher-grade, direct- 
shipping ores of the Lake Superior area are said to be vanishing and less direct- 
shipping ores and taconites that are being developed will be costlier; yet the 
promoters of the Laborador-Quebee ore contended they needed the subsidized 
waterway to compete with these ores, that is, over and above their first 10 million 
tons of annual production which they expect to attain in 1956 or 1957. And at 
the same time they were making this argument before the committee, three of 
these promoters, the M. A. Hanna Co., Republic Steel and Wheeling Steel, who 
also have investments in the Mesabi Range, were advertising in Minnesota 
publications that they had to have fairer taxation in that State in order that 
their Mesabi ores could compete with the Labrador-Quebece ore. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the steel operators 
are perfectly capable of taking care of themselves; that it is their business to 
assure themselves of an ample supply of ore, and that they are doing this. It 
is not up to the taxpayers to subsidize one group against another. 

There seems to be no dispute any more that only 10 percent of American-flag 
oceangoing ships could use the proposed 27-foot depth when loaded, and I am 
sure that no sort of spending spree would justify this Congress in spending for a 
waterway for partly loaded, unprofitably loaded vessels. The operators of the 
American-flag oceangoing vessels, through their representative, came before the 
committee to express their opposition to the project. They are the men who 
operate the American merchant marine upon which the American people have 
spent $19 billion. Certainly this committee would not recommend that the 
waterway be built for the cheaply manned and operated foreign vessels in order 
that they could undermine the American fleet. 

Lastly, though not least, Mr. Chairman, the hokum which for vears has been 
spread about the proposed hydroelectric power plant in the St. Lawrence River 
was fully exposed. Governor Dewey has been telling the people of his State 
that this plant would mean a saving of $20 million annually to the State’s con- 
sumers of electricity. Even with the tricky bookkeeping by which this estimate 
is arrived at, it would mean a saving of only 5 cents a month for the average user 
of electricity. But the administration says the power is needed for the manu- 
facture of aluminum. It cannot be used for both purposes; that is obvious, and 
if in peacetime it is to be used for the manufacture of aluminum then the project 
means a vast subsidy for the Aluminum Co. of America, which operates the 
aluminum plant on the St. Lawrence. 

Furthermore, this power plant which has been magnified to an eighth wonder 
by its proponents, is put into its proper focus when it develops that while it would 
take from 5 to 7 years to build it, the private utilities of New England will in the 
3-year period—51—53—have built the equivalent of seven St. Lawrences; those in 
New York State alone will have expanded in the same period the equivalent of 
three St. Lawrences. In these days and times, the much touted St. Lawrence— 
eighth wonder of the world—-becomes just another power plant, not the utopia for 
the people of New England and New York which its proponents contend, 

Mr. Chairman, I had thought it was axiomatic that we cannot have our butter 
and our guns too. Yet that is exactly what is proposed in the President’s reeom- 
mendation for the proposed St. Lawrence waterway-hydroelectrie project. At a 
time when we are faced with perhaps the greatest crisis ever to confront this 
country, at a time when our young men are being taken from their homes and 
their schools, at a time when record-breaking taxes are to be imposed upon the 
people, we are asked to embark upon this fantastic undertaking whose ultimate 
costs, you can rest assured, will total more than a billion dollars; which would 
require the diversion of materials and labor so badly needed for defense, and which, 
if the claims of its proponents even approximate the truth, would bring about an 
economic dislocation to a great part of our country. I say it is preposterous. 

Mr. Chairman, long before I came to Congress, long before most of my col- 
leagues came, this project was being agitated. Until a few years ago, the agita- 
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tion for this project was largely confined to a relatively few civic boosters, with 
more civic enthusiasm than logic or economic sense, Who dreamed of making ocean 
ports of the Great Lakes ports. In their enthusiasm they even visualized the 
Queen Mary docking at Duluth. 

In those days it was sought to arouse the interest of Midwest farmers with 
arguments that they could ship their wheat abroad more cheaply. An even 
earlier argument was that bananas from Latin America would be delivered to 
midwestern markets more cheaply. As regards wheat the argument was that 
Liverpool controlled the world market, that it even influenced the price which 
the farmer received here at home. There is no evidence that the Midwest farmers 
were ever greatly aroused although some farm organizations have given per- 
functory support to the project down through the years. 

Well, the wheat argument is now out. No one contends any more that Liver- 
pool controls any markets, and the fact is that the amount of wheat which the 
farmers can ship abroad and the price they receive is now fixed by international 
agreement. 

In more recent vears the moving argument for the waterway is that it is essential 
to national defense. We have successfully fought two world wars without it but 
nevertheless it is now brought forward as essential to the present emergency. 
Yet it would take 7 years to build it and when constructed would be icebound 5 
months of the year. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is generally understood that there is at present a 
14-foot waterway in the St. Lawrence which permits smaller foreign vessels, mostly 
S:andinavian, South American, and Russian, to come into Great Lakes ports 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, and so forth. This waterway has a capacity 
of some 15,000,000 tons a year. With arelatively small expenditure, this capacity 
could be inereased several million additional tons. Yet the highest tonnage ever 
handled was 9,500,000, and this figure dropped in 1948 and 1949 to 7,500,000 tons, 
although I understand the figure for last vear is back up in the neighborhood of 
9,000,000 tons. So it is proposed to build another and deeper waterway of 27 feet 
depth. I want to say in passing that when the New York State Barge Canal was 
being agitated it was claimed it would handle 25,000,000 tons a year. The largest 
it has ever handled is 5,000,000 tons. 

The propaganda of the proponents has long been that just a little bottleneck in 
the International Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, just about 50 miles long, is all 
that prevents the Great Lakes ports from becoming a New York, a Boston, a 
Baltimore, a Philadelphia, or a New Orleans, and is a blow at the democratic 
processes -that a few ‘selfish interests’’on the Atlantic seaboard wil! not permit 
this little obstruction to be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, every port on the Great Lakes is an additional bottleneck 
that there is not one with a harbor depth sufficient to accommodate the shipping 
which a 27-foot waterway depth that is proposed would invite. Millions of 
additional dollars would have to be spent at every one of these ports using the new 
waterway in the deepening of entrance channels, harbors. slips, and the like 

Then what would be accomplished? The American merchant marine on whieh 
we have spent $19,000,000,000 would have been given a stab in the back Larger 
foreign, cheaply manned vessels would be able to use this depth than those which 
now use the 14-foot waterway, but less than 9 percent of American-flag tonnage, 
because of the size of American-flag ships— and the trend, for economic reasons, 
is toward still larger ones—would be able economically to use the 27-foot depth. 

These statements are not subject to dispute. They are substantiated by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, by General Fleming, head of the Maritime 
Administration. The late Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, in endorsing the 
project, nevertheless pointed to its limited use by American-flag vessels. Na- 
turally I am referring to loaded vessels. 

It 1s contended, however, that the proportion of American-flag ships that could 
use the waterway would be considerably enlarged if they carried only part loads. 
That, I submit, is a splendid proposition to put up to our American ship operators. 
They are having their troubles enough to compete with foreign shipping for world 
commerce because of their higher costs of operation, and no doubi vessels are 
frequently moved with part loads. This is manifestly not a desirable situation and 
certainly a situation becomes impossible, when a part load becomes a capacity 
load and they have to scramble to fill even that. 

This is the reason why 30 of this country’s leading oceangoing operators have 
testified they could not use the waterway and are vigorously opposed to it. 
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Then, for whom are we being asked to build the waterway? Is there any ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind that if the waterway would be profitably available to 
American ship operators, they would be for it? 

What is being proposed is that after the taxpayers of this country have put up 
$19,000,000,000 to develop and maintain an American merchant marine, we throw 
them to the mercy for 7 months in the year—the waterway would be icebound for 
the five other months in the year—of cheaply manned, lower-operating-cost 
foreign vessels. It costs an American-flag vessel at least $500 a day more to oper- 
ate than a comparable foreign vessel. ; 

Our merchant marine depends to an inestimable extent upon the commerce 
that moves from the Midwest down to the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf coast for 
reshipment abroad. Is it conceivable that we want to wreck this set-up? 

I frankly do not know, and neither does anyone else know, to just what extent 
these smaller and more leisurly moving foreign vessels would come into the Great 
Lakes. I doubt there would be many more than come in now. It is not an 
inviting proposition even to foreign vessels because it would take about 18 days 
to make a round trip between Quebee and Duluth or about 17 days between 
Quebee and Chicago. Thus it would take any sizable vessel longer to make either 
of these trips than it would to cross the ozean. 

Mr. Paul M. Zeis, of the Department of Commerce, in his report on ‘‘potential’”’ 
traffic for the waterway, issued in 1948, estimates this ‘“‘potential” traffic at from 
57 to 85 million tons annually. He does not say this amount of tonnage would 
be handled; indeed, he admits that the locks in the Welland Canal would have to 
be duplicated to handle this amount. But he is charged with showing that 
enough tolls would be available to make the project self-liquidating. More 
realistic previous estimates of tonnage that would be handled were 25,000,000 tons, 
or roughly 16,000,000 more than is now handled. 

But interestingly enough, Mr. Zeis and more practical proponents of the 
waterway do not visualize any great fleet of oceangoing vessels, foreign or any 
kind, moving between Great Lakes ports and Europe. What they have in mind 
is that cargoes moving from the Great Lakes would be transshipped at Montreal 
instead of at Buffalo and other United States transshipping points as is now the 
case. What a project for the United States Congress to authorize and appropriate 
for. 

I have dealt with this proposition as it was originally justified, and as it has 
been justified until here recently. A new angle has been added. To the ranks 
of the civie boosters who have primarily visualized the waterway as making it 
possible for citizens of Duluth, Detroit, and others, to go down to the wharves on 
Sunday anc see European vessels, have been added small but very influential and 
financially well-heeled steel operators. Six of the smaller Midwest steel companies, 
vociferous private enterprisers and vigorous opponents of the waterway in the 
past, have invested in the Labrador-Quebec ore project. So this subsidized project 
because no serious student of the subject thinks it woud, in fact, be self-liquidat- 
ing, becomes essential to national defense. 

These gentlemen have hooted in the past at the promise of moving the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Midwest and they chuckle privately over such a dream even now 
but they have a justification of their own. 

It is, and they have just come to belated realization, coincident with their 
investments in Labrador-Quebec, that the waterway would extend the Great 
Lakes system to Montreal, not to Europe, just to Montreal. And above Montreal, 
on the Bay of St. Lawrence, is a place called Seven Islands which is to be the port 
for their ore which they are to bring down from the Canadian wilderness over : 
360-mile railroad that must be constructed through tunnels, up and down grade 
and over about as barren ground as vou can imagine. So if the taxpayers will just 
build the waterway and extend the Great Lakes system to Montreal they will be 
in a better competitive position with their ore at the Midwest steel centers. 

This, I insist, is a cost problem of theirs, not a matter of national defense or of 
national importance. 

The situation in regard to this country’s ore supply is this: 

For several years steel producers have been looking around for foreign sources 
of high-grade ores to supplement, not replace, the lower-grade ores of the Lake 
Superior area which are being developed to serve as the new ore of this fabulous 
area now that its high-grade ores are running out. I want to emphasize that these 
Lake Superior ores are still to be the steel industry’s main reliance. Foreign 
supplies from all sources foreseeable in the next 20 years are less than one-third of 
what the industry’s needs are expected to be at that time. 

Of the three main foreign sources which American steel operators are working, 
Labrador-Quebec is only one and its promoters promise to bring in 10,000,000 tons 
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annually in 1955. The other two sources are the Bethlehem and United States 
Steel operations in Venezuela, and that of Inland Steel and the Cyrus 8. Eaton 
enterprises at Steep Rock, Ontario, only 140 miles from Port Arthur on Lake 
Ontario, Of equal importance, the Labrador-Quebec project is the only one of the 
three whose promoters would be helped by the waterway. Bear in mind there is 
no question of this ore coming in; its promoters have said that without the water- 
way, it will be brought to Midwest steel centers on presently available transporta- 
tion facilities on favorable competitive terms. Manifestly, if this ore is so essential 
to our national well-being, its promoters would not have a worry about competitive 
terms. 

I would like to point out that three of the steel companies asking for this 
subsidized waterway, have low-grade or taconite ore deposits in the Lake Superior 
area and their representatives have been down here negotiating with the RFC 
for @ loan with which to develop them. It strikes me that this group of private 
enterprisers are becoming mighty dependent upon the Government, yet I have 
heard expressions of fear in the steel industry that the so-called bureaucrats are 
trying to move in on that industry. 

It strikes me that there have been a lot of irresponsible statements, in the 
agitation for the waterway, about Detroit, Chicago, and other Great Lakes cities 
becoming ghost towns, because, unless they do get the waterway, the steel industry 
will move to the eastern seaboard. Certainly the 10,000,000 tons of ore which 
are promised from Quebec-Labrador, just about one-tenth of this country’s present 
consumption and the only foreseeable ores that would move over the waterway, 
would not prevent such a calamity. 

Furthermore, these statements appear all the more ridiculous when they are 
uttered at the time of the greatest expansion ever to take place in the Midwest 
steel industry, and in Great Lakes steel construction. It is quite obvious that 
the Midwest steel industry has no idea of moving to the seaboard or anywhere 
else. 

Now, there is another phase to this project. It is proposed to construct a 
power works in the International Rapids. The power generated would be divided 
equally between the United States and Canada, It is from this phase that the 
waterway derives much of its strength. The adjectives applied to this power 
project have reached the grandiloquent stage. It would unquestionably be a 
big power plant, but the power available to the American side, 570,000 kilowatts 
of firm power, would be no more than that produced by any one of four privately 
operated plants at present in New York State. It would produce no more than 
10 percent of the State’s present consumption. I am not trying to minimize the 
size of this project. I want simply to put it in its true perspective. It is wrapped 
up in all sorts of romance and accomplishment of a free and progressive people. 
This St. Lawrence undertaking, propagandized as an eighth wonder of the world, 
to repeat, would be no more important, no bigger, for the American side, than 
any one of four plants in New York now operating. 

I doubt that I have heard any more hysterical statements than those recently 
made by Governor Dewey who has sought to make political football of this 
proposition. In one outburst he claimed that his reelection was a mandate for 
New York State to enter into an agreement with Ontario to build the hydro- 
electric works of this dual project, in order that he could give the people of his 
State cheaper electricity. The denial of this great beneficence to his people, he 
said, constitutes a monumental fraud. 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Dewev has contended that this plant operated by 
the State of New York would save consumers of New York State $20,000,009 a 
vear. These alleged savings would come from the fancy bookkeeping fact that 
the State-operated plant would not be subjected to taxes and other costs which 
the private utilities have to bear. But even in this way these alleged savings 
would mean to the average household consumer of electricity one-twentieth of 1 
cent a kilowatt-hour or a saving on the monthly bill of 5 cents a month. 

The claims of its proponents that it would bring a new dav to all New England, 
except for Maine, are denied by a memorandum of the Federal Power Commission. 
In a letter and staff memorandum to Senator Saltonstall, it as stated that its 
effect on New England power rates and on the needs of the area would be neg- 
ligible. 

I have heard, time after time, these advocates lamenting the tremendous 
amount of power that is going to waste because the St. Lawrence goes unde- 
veloned. I have heard this project likened to the labor of millions of Chinese 
coolies. 
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But I hear no grief expressed for the billions of tons of coal that are lying 
undeveloped in the ground. This is unutilized energy, just as much as an un- 
harnessed river. 

In the past 18 months, the private utilities of New England, excluding Maine, 
have built practically the power equivalent of the St. Lawrence project. Not- 
withstanding the continued clamor of the public power advocates about an alleged 
power shortage in New England, the facts are that this region has a margin of 
20 percent of reserve capacity. On schedule between now and the end of 1952, 
these private utilities plan to provide an additional 450,000 kilowatts, privately 
financed. Taken with the 500,000 kilowatts added in the past 18-month period, 
these private utilities will have added in 3% years, one-half the time it would take 
to build the St. Lawrence works, only 190,000 kilowatts less than twice the firm 
power capacity of those works. Yet we are told that the St. Lawrence is needed 
es 9 defense project. 

The facts are that a recent Federal survey showed that only one section of the 
country is better off than New England in power reserve capacity, and that is 
the south-central region. 

On the question of its being a defense project, I quote from a recent speech by 
Mr. Cherles FE. Wilson, Director of Mobilization. He said: “The development 
of the St. Lawrence would take a long time. There are much more pressing 
problens if we are to win the war of production.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say this. If the claims of the pro- 
}onents as to what the waterway would accomplish are not true, then certainly 
there can be no justification for it. But if they only approximate the truth the 
weterwav would wreak an economic revolution in this country. 

For 7 months in the vear when the waterway is open, there would be an almost 
complete demoralization of the present transportation svstem, by which goods 
move from the Middle West to the Atlantic and Gulf ports for export to Furope, 
and imports from Europe for the Middle West come into these ports for inland 
distribution. This intended bypassing of the Atlantic and Gulf ports would, as 
I have said, do irreparable harm to our merchant fleet and it would do irreparable 
harm to the Great Lakes fleet which is not adapted to deep-sea navigation be- 
couse of foz, ice, and other navigational hazards. 

The railroads estimate their annual loss in revenue at between $100,000,000 
and $250,000,000. The foreign traffie through the port of New York would be cut 
more than half or more than 3,000,000 tons a vear. Other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports would suffer proportionately. The coal industry would be rendered another 
blow which in its present state it can ill afford to take. We in the anthracite 
mining area in Pennsylvania recall the midthirties, when British, Russian, 
Indo-Chinese, German, Morocean, and other foreign anthracite invaded our 
New England and Canadian markets to the extent of more than 2,000,000 tons 
per vear. What the opening of new Lake States markets may entail to the 
anthracite industry bewilders the imagination. A great portion of this tonnage 
entered the United States duty-free because of either reciprocal trade agreements 
or most-favored-nation clauses in our treaties. It is estimated that approximately 
a half million persons in the Atlantic and Gulf coast areas whose livelihood rests 
directly or indirectly upon this traffic would be adversely affected. Millions of 
dollars of investments would be wiped out. 

Mr. Larcapg. Are there any questions by the gentlemen on my 
right? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Larcapeg. Are there any questions by the gentlemen on my left? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Larcape. Thank you very much, Congressman. We were 
delighted to have you appear before our committee. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pickerr. Mr. Chairman, are there any other Members of 
Congress to be heard this morning? 

Mr. Larcape. I think there are two who failed to appear, Is 
Congressman Radwan here? 

Mr. Rapwan. Yes. 

Mr. Larcape. He is scheduled to appear at this time. We will be 
glad to have you appear and give your statement, Congressman. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EDMUND P. RADWAN, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM THE FORTY-THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Rapwan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. I represent the district entirely within 
the bounds of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. This project, the St. Law- 
rence seaway, has been of considerable concern to our area for the last 
50 years. Not only my particular congressional district, the Forty- 
third Congressional District of New York, but to the entire western 
New York area. We have been consistently opposed to it, of course, 
and with logic. 

I want at the outset to commend the committee for making the most 
exhaustive study that the subject has ever had in the halls of Congress, 
and at the same time I want to express the disappointment of the 
people of my area because we in Buffalo, particularly the chamber of 
commerce and a few other groups, felt that they were shut out by 
reason of the limitation of witnesses, and they could not come in with 
their particular defense. 

However, I could assure the committee 

Mr. Larcape. Will the Congressman vield at that point? 

Mr. Rapwan. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Larcapre. Congressman, I am afraid you have been misin- 
formed if you made the statement that your constituents were shut 
out, because in all fairness to the committee I want to say that they 
have bent over backwards, in my opinion, to try and give everybody 
an opportunity to appear before the committee on this legislation, 
both the proponents and the opponents. 

If vour constituents have not requested time to appear before the 
committee or have not presented themselves, then I do not think that 
statement should stand as a reflection on the committee. 

Mr. Rapwan. It is not a reflection on the committee and I do not 
want to press the issue, because all, of course, would be forgiven if 
this project is defeated. 

Mr. Larcape. It is not a question as to whether the project will be 
approved or disapproved. It is just a statement that I do not think 
is proper for the record, in that it is alleged that your constituents, or 
representatives from the city of Buffalo, did not have an opportunity 
to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Rapwan. I may add this, Mr. Chairman, and that may clear 
something up: I have been informed that hearings were closed last 
week, except to Members of Congress. So I got in touch with the 
committee office and was told that the proponents and opponents had 
an equal time of approximately 35 hours, which had been used up by 
both, and that because of the exhaustive study and because every 
possible argument had been heard, that the hearings would be closed 
except to Members of Congress. That was the information given to 
me, and I passed back that information to my constituents. 

Mr. Donprero. May I say to my genial colleague from New York, 
you are on one end of Lake Erie and I am on the other. Whatever 
you said about your people being in opposition to the project, my 
people say for the project. I did what I could to discourage the 
chamber of commerce and everybody else from sending down state- 
ments for this record because it would be so voluminous that vou 
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could not print it. We have not shut out anybody, and the chairman 
is entirely right. 

If you want to bring in a statement, you may do so; but I have 
discouraged that on the part of my own people, even though they are 
for it. 

Mr. Rapwan. In conclusion I might say that the chamber of 
commerce executives did inform me that they would take advantage 
of the offer and would submit a statement. 

Mr. Fatuon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rapwan. Surely. 

Mr. Fation. Congressman Radwan, if you have the names of any 
whom you think should go into this record as opposing this project, 
why do you not enumerate them at this time, so that they will be on 
record as to how they feel about the seaway. 

Mr. Donvero. Of course, we have passed a resolution that that 
statement would have to be filed today. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Chairman, I said that Mr. Radwan can make 
any statement he wants enumerating the number of organizations and 
people opposing the seaway, in his own statement. 

Mr. Rapwan. Thank you, sir. I am going to take advantage of 
that. I will not enumerate it at this time, but in a very brief state- 
ment I am going to add the other constituents which will be in addi- 
tion to the chamber of commerce. I understand the chamber of 
commerce is taking advantage of the offer and filing a brief in opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Larcape. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Rapwawn. Surely. 

Mr. Larcape. I want to point out further to the gentleman from 
New York that hearings have been under way by this committee on 
the legislation under consideration since February. If vou had any 
constituents who desired to appear or file statements, if they have not 
done so it is not the fault of the committee. 

Mr. Pickxerr. And I would not think it would be the fault of the 
Congressman from New York either. 

Mr. Rapvwan. I think we can conclude on that issue with that. 

Speaking of statements, [ too have a prepared statement and I, of 
course, read very slowly. Iam prepared to read the statement to the 
committee, but if it is the committee’s pleasure to excuse me from that 
arduous job I will abide by the committee’s decision. 

Mr. Larcapr. What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Donpero. We are agreeable. 

Mr. Rapwan. Thank you. 

Mr. Larcapg. We will be glad to have you file your statement, 
Congressman, and if you have any other statement either on behalf 
of yourself or your constituents, you have until 12 o’clock midnight 
tonight to file same, and which will be included in the record. 

(The statement of Congressman Radwan is as follows:) 

Mr. Rapwan. I offer for your consideration my arguments in opposition to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. The present attempt, the latest of many, to foist upon 
the American taxpayers another of those great big beautiful projects that will 
make a lovely picture admired by tourists, praised by engineers, but in my opinion 
is totally unnecessary, is now before this Congress for consideration again. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project is of vital concern not only to the district that 
I represent, but to western New York generally. The people from my area have 
consistently and with logic opposed this white elephant upon us. From time to 
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time proponents of the seaway and power projects have varied their reasons, have 
shifted their emphasis, but to date Congress has not been convinced and I trust 
that this committee will not be convinced by the shift in emphasis and the new 
reasons at this time. 

This started out, as we all know, to be a simple navigation project. But, since 
the Congress and the American people did not buy, the proponents decided to 
make the project a little more attractive and added the power project as a public 
inducement, dangling before our eyes the prospects of power revenues. It is an 
indisputable fact that if we need more power we can get it without the seaway. 

In recent weeks, the proponents have been taking full advantage of the present 
international situation and have decided to put their best foot forward and include 
the St. Lawrence seaway project in our preparedness program, as a “must” for 
national defense. Iam very much concerned about national defense. I want this 
Nation to be prepared, to be strong in every way possible. While I represent a 
district, Iam sure that I would place the interests of my Nation before the interests 
of my congrressional district. Howeve1, it is my belief that this project is not at 
all needed for this purpose. 

Witnesses before the various committee hearings on this project have been luke- 
warm on this point. They have said it would be helpful, not that it is necessary; 
that it has advantages for national defense—not that it is vital. Even those who 
favor it admit that one well-placed aerial or atomic bomb or an act of sabotage 
could completely eliminate it as a useful channel. It is too vulnerable. It is well 
within range of bombers we know to exist. Expert testimony has shown that even 
existing facilities at Sault Marie and the Welland Canal are indefensible from air 
attack. 

Another point to consider, of course, is that the canal would be ice-bound for 
5 months. Wars are fought on a 12-month basis. Armies and air forces do not 
retire for the season on Thanksgiving Day. Our experiences in Korea demonstrates 
that much of modern warfare is fought under the worst of weather conditions. 
Cold weather has no effect on bombers but will immobilize the seaway. 

It has been claimed that the shipbuilding and ship-repair services of the Great 
Lakes region could be utilized to a greater extent. Every facility was so utilized 
to the utmost during the past war and probably will be again whenever needed. 
Two hundred and thirty-eight ships, totaling 691,600 gross tons were constructed 
in the Great Lakes area during the war. We need landing craft and many smaller 
types of ships just as much as we do large ships and they can continue to be built 
in the Lakes region as before. 

During the past war German submarines ascended the St. Lawrence far past 
the Sept Isles which is the water terminus of the railroad being built to bring 
out the Labrador iron ore of which we are hearing so much. Why could not 
the Soviet subs do the same? We know they have many of them. Evasive 
tactics are impossible in the St. Lawrence. 

In the event of war, black-outs would necessarily mean the dousing of aids to 
navigation. That means the St. Lawrence seaway would be usable only during 
the daytime, further lessening its value. 

In wartime or periods of national emergency, time is precious. Navigation 
through the narrow and restricted channels of the seaway would be time-consum- 
ing. Regularity of delivery is also important to national defense and the seaway 
being closed 42 percent of the vear militates against any regularity of delivery 
without the use of alternate facilities during that period. There is no assurance 
that these would remain in existence in the stand-by capacity for 58 percent of 
the vear and be able to operate efficiently. 

National defense needs can hardly be aided by dependence on a project which 
will take a minimum of 7 vears to complete and will require as many as 14,000 
skilled laborers at a time at the site and many thousands more off site, not to men- 
tion the 15,000 tons of steel and 5,400,000 barrels of cement and nohody knows 
how much copper, lumber, and other materials which are already critical. These 
items so vital to national defense might better be used for other purposes of more 
immediate value. 

The project should have been started before the last war if it has any real value 
for national defense. But Congress heard all those who wanted to be heard on 
the subject and decided that it was not necessary for defense or for any other 
reason. 

It is hardly likely that in time of war vessels would be used on a route which, 
for over a 1,000 miles, parallels other and faster means of transportation, the 
railways. It is more likely that the vessels would be shifted to the Atlantic, 
Gulf, or Pacific ports. 
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The argument has been advanced that our transportation system would break 
down in case of war. This is not so, It has been proven otherwise no longer 
ago than during the past war. 

It has been said that industry will need vast new blocks of electrical power in 
case of war. The St. Lawrence power project will generate only a drop in th: 
bucket of electricity and none for at least 5 years from the beginning of construc- 
tion, whereas if power is needed in the same area, steam generating plants can by 
built of equal capacity in half the time and at a lower cost. 

In addition, under terms of the recently approved Niagara Falls agreement 
there will soon be a vast new block of electricity available in an already industria! 
ized area where trained workers and technical know-how is available for new 
industries. Canada has available other undeveloped hydro-power sites such as 
those on the Ottawa River. 

The need for St. Lawrence power for national defense is overrated. During 
the winter the flow of water is affected by ice conditions so that firm power i: 
not nearly so great as the theoretical capacity. 

The Federal Power Commission says that 1,098,000 horsepower would not be 
available on a firm basis but only 764,000 horsepower or 570,000 kilowatts. 
This is less than that of the Huntley steam generating plant in Buffalo alone. 

Private utilities are increasing power facilities at the fastest rate in history 
and in the area the St. Lawrence power project would serve there is at present 
no shortage of power as some claim. 

No, I cannot see that this project is one that is vifal to our national defense. 
There are other more readily available and less cost measures of more value for 
defense. Let us make the steel and other critical materials available for thousands 
of railroad cars, for building defense plants, for steam-generating plants, and 
taconite-processing plants, of which more later. Thus we can save time which 
is vital, and keep our defense effort in top gear. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF THE GREAT LAKES AREA 


The seaway project is regarded by some as of vital necessity to save the iron 
and steel industry of the Lakes region. This is based on the alleged depletion of 
the great iron-ore beds of the Mesabi and other areas in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. This, I doubt. It should be noted that all of such statements 
are based on the proved reserves. At this time these amount to 914,000,000 
tons in Minnesota, 146,000,000 tons in Michigan, and 6,000,000 tons in Wisconsin, 
a total of 1,066,000,000 tons, or a 12'-vear supply at the wartime average annua! 
production rate of 84,000,000 tons. The owners are paying taxes on this amount. 

However, it is interesting to note that in 1920, in the Superior area, there was 
an estimated 1,547,000,000 tons of proven ores. Since that time there have 
been removed 1,686,000,000 tons, or more than apparently was known in 1920. 
Yet there still is over a billion tons left. Do you blame me if I am skeptical of 
any claim that the ore beds are petering out? 

There is a very obvious reason for this apparent discrepancy. There are many 
thousands of acres of land in this area which have not yet been explored. Much 
of this will undoubtedly disclose the presence of iron ore. As soon as such ore is 
proven it becomes taxable. It is not in the interest of the owners to prove it and 
pay taxes. Another factor to be considered is the presence of other ore bodies 
beneath these presently being worked. Numerous such bodies have come to 
light after the upper material has been removed. Thus millions of tons are added 
annually to the known reserves. 

In Canada, only 40 miles north of the United States border and only 7 miles 
from one of the main-line railways, is to be found the Steep Rock ore field. This 
is only 140 miles from Port Arthur, Ontario, on Lake Superior. Most conserva- 
tive estimates indicate a minimum of 300,000,000 tons of very good ore. In 
addition there are at least 100 million tons in the Michipicote area at the east end 
of Lake Superior. 

Thus we have an “apparent” total reserve of 1,466,000,000 tons in that area. 
If new discoveries continue, even at a slower rate than in the past, say one-half 
ton of new ore for every ton shipped instead of three-fourths of a ton, as in the 
past, we may expect a total of 2,199,000,000 tons of ore reserves, at least a 25-year 
supply at the wartime rate of production. 

However. the Steep Rock deposits are still in their infaney so far as exploitation 
is concerned, although it was known to exist as early as 1897. The United States 
Bureau of Mines recently quoted an experienced mining engineer as saying that 
there are not less than 1 billion tons of high-quality hematite ore to be found in 
the Steep Rock region. 
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Cyrus 8. Eaton, Cleveland financier and one of the promoters of the Steep Rock 
project has stated that “reserves of high-quality iron ore now are known to 
exceed those of any other range, old or new, on this continent.” 

Annual production of 10 million tons of ore is planned. This is the same as 
that of the Labrador area. However, this can be utilized at once without building 
a St. Lawrence seaway at such great cost of money, time, manpower, and critical 
materials. . 

The present plans of the owners and developers of the Labrador ores cal! for 10 
million tons per year and this is pointed to by proponents of the seaway as one of 
the important reasons for building the seaway. It should be noted though that 
they themselves have announced that, of the 10 million tons, 5 million will move 
by barge through the present 14-foot canals to the Lakes region. They expect 3 
million tons to move to eastern points by rail and 2 million tons to eastern sea- 
ports by sea. This was announced in the New York Times of November 16, 
1950, by an official of the M. A. Hanna Co. 

There is still more to be said about the alleged iron-ore scarcity. In the 
Superior area are vast amounts of iron ore with a somewhat higher silicon content 
and approximately one-half the iron content. This is known as taconite. No 
attempt has been made to estimate the amount. It is known, however, to be in 
the billions of tons, enough to last for many decades when methods are developed 
to utilize it. This is being done. There are plants in operation which have 
produced a beneficiated ore of fine grade. 

The 64-percent iron thus processed has highly advantageous properties in blast 
and open-hearth furnace operations. Plant cost has been estimated recently at 
$15 per ton of capacity. The end result of the process permits increased output 
of pig iron per blast-furnace hours, which would make possible greater output 
from out present blast furnaces. 

A plant for processing taconite costing $150 million would provide 10 million 
tons of high-grade iron ore. This is far more practicable than spending from 
1 to 2 billions to build a seaway for the benefit of Canada and other foreign 
interests. Taconite processors would be built in America and would save Ameri- 
can capital, labor, and critical materials. 

I have made no mention of the tremendous iron-ore deposits of Venezuela, 
Ores from this source are now reaching the Lakes areas. The water route this 
ore must travel is far less exposed to enemy attack than the St. Lawrence route. 
The deposits there are capable of expansion to many times the present rates of 
production. 

The steel industry is known to be run by hard-headed practical men. It is an 
intensively competitive industry so it is interesting to note recent developments 
in the industry. 

On last November 17 the Cleveland Press noted that three steel] companies plan 
to spend $150,000,000 on plant expansion in Cleveland alone. At about the same 
time Inland Steel announced plans to increase the capacity of its East Chicago 
plant to the extent of 750,000 tonseannually. National Steel announced plans to 
spend 25 to 30 millions in expanding its plants, principally in the Detroit area, 
Last July, United States Steel announced it was increasing its steel capacity in 
the Chicago and Pittsburgh areas by 1,660,000 tons. This was in addition to its 
New Jersey plant, which has been pointed to with horror as an example of the 
flight of the steel industry to the Atlantie seaboard. 

The largest iron-ore carrier ever built, the Wilfred Sykes, which cost 5 million 
to build, was launched last summer. Four more large lake ore carriers are under 
construction, which will probably be as large. Another company is planning to 
build five other lake freighters. 

Does this look like the steel industry is sitting idly by waiting for 10 million 
tons of iron ore from Labrador by way of a waterway vet to be built? 

No. The hue and ery of the proponents of the seaway about the vital need to 
save the steel industry is a phony. It must be coneluded from the evidence, to 
quote the house organ of one of the shipbuilders, that “‘there are either adequate 
quantities of high-grade ore available, or that the use of low-grade ores is feasible 
and economically possible.”’ 

I think you will agree with me that this is a poor justification for building the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


THE COST OF THE StAWAY 


There are other reasons for not building the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 
I believe that we should know how much it will cost. 
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Nobody knows how much the St. Lawrence project will cost. The most author- 
itative estimates of course are those of the United States Army Corps of Engineers. 
However, they themselves consider their estimates preliminary. In 1948 the 
engineers said it would take 2 years, special authorization and expenditure of 
about a million dollars to make an investigation on which to base accurate esti- 
mates of costs. Such an investigation has not been made. Current estimates of 
573 millions for the United States share of costs of the 27-foot channel are based 
on July 1948 figures and do not include provision for contingencies, improvement 
of connecting channels and harbors, or interest on the capital investment. When 
all of these are included then the estimates may be more nearly accurate, but 
at the same time they become astronomic. 

Nowadays ships are being built bigger and faster, and it would be more realistic 
to consider a 35-foot channel. Using the engineers’ estimates, and including the 
channel and harbor improvements, we arrive at a total cost figure of closer to 2 
billions of dollars, but still just an estimate. 

We must bear in mind the experience of the past. The Welland, the Suez, 
the Panama, the Chicago drainage canals, and the Bonneville and Hoover Dams 
all cost from 40 to 230 percent more to build than was originally estimated. To 
be sure, some of the increase was due to changes in plans, but who can say that 
there will be none in the present case. 

It is a project of the caliber of 2 billions which we must consider, and I say that 
2 billions is still a lot of money. It should not be spent until we are thoroughly 
satisfied that it is worth it, that it is necessary and economically justified. I say 
it is not. 

At least 85 percent of the cost of this project must be borne by American tax- 
payers who would benefit not at all from its construction. These taxpayers live 
in 32 States which would receive none of the extravagantly acclaimed benefits, 
by its proponents’ own admission. 

They should not be called upon to pay 1 to 2 billion dollars for a project which 
is not needed. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


I have mentioned power in connection with the defense aspect of the seaway. 
May I call attention to the fact that proponents’ claims overlook the necessary 


stand-by steam-generating facilities which will be necessary to take up the slack 
when the flow of the St. Lawrence is low because of ice. This is a very necessary 
part of the project because winter is the time of greatest demand in the up-State 
area and nearby Canada. No defense plant could be established in the area 
without being assured in advance of a reliable amount of electric power. 

Huge blocks of electricity are not needed by industries except those which are 
based on electrolytic processes such as aluminum plants. It is interesting to note 
that during the past war such a plant was built at Massena, N. Y. Power was 
found for this from existing facilities. I am sure that if it is necessary it can be 
done again. In that very area there is available enough power for all foreseeable 
demand plus a 20-percent safety factor. 


TRAFFIC ON THE SEAWAY 


Any discussion of the value of the seaway necessarily revolves about the question 
of the traffic that can or will use it. 

Estimates of traffic for the St. Lawrence seaway project are utterly confusing 
and contradictory. They range all the way from 10 million to 84 million tons. 
Is this a rubber seaway? The size and dimensions of the navigation facilities 
have been agreed upon for many years, yet estimates of traffic, from a modest 
beginning of 10 millions have ballooned to the Department of Commerce’s present 
“potential” of 84 millions. The truth is we do not know, nor will we know until 
and if it is built and available for use. 

We do know, however, that no American shipping company has expressed any 
desire to utilize the seaway, and very few shippers have expressed any desire to 
utilize whatever services may be available. 

There are very real reasons why the extravagant claims of the proponents are 
fantastic. For one thing, the time element will itself prevent its utilization for 
general cargo or perishables. It was once claimed that bananas would be an 
important commodity. Attention was drawn to the time element. That elimi- 
nated that and we hear no more of bananas. Coal is another commodity which 
it is claimed would use the seaway. But coal from where? It will be coal from 
overseas which can be mined and carried great distances cheaper than can be done 
by the American coal industry. Our coal industry is already losing some of its 
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markets to competing sources of energy. Are we going to push it over the cliff’s 
edge to bankruptcy, throwing thousands of miners out of work? Coal is one of 
the important commodities carried by our railroads. Displacement of American 
coal in the Lakes area and Canada by cheap foreign coal would further adversely 
affect the railroads. 

Another commodity which it is claimed would use the seaway is grains, prin- 
cipally wheat. The price and international trade in wheat is now largely con- 
trolled under the International Wheat Agreement. Should any great amounts 
of wheat proceed by way of the seaway directly to overseas ports it would upset 
present business patterns, create ghost ports and throw many thousands of 
American workers out of jobs. Grains bave hitherto been carried to ports at 
the eastern end of the Lakes and there either processed or stored for later delivery 
throughout the East or sent overseas by various routes. A great industry has 
been built up on this pattern. 

My own city of Buffalo has vast grain elevators and many flour mills which 
would be bypassed if the seaway became a major channel of the grain trade. 
Should that take place more thousands of jobless would be the result. The 
Department of Commerce estimates this traffic at 64 million to 11% million tons 
of grain annually. This would mean from 205 to 380 million bushels of grain, 
much of it removed to new channels of trade. Where is the benefit of this? 

The farmer would get no more for his grain, He never realizes from a savings 
in lower transportation costs. At the same time thousands of people would lose 
jobs and hundreds of business firms would be bankrupted and railroads would 
lose a lucrative business. 

Petroleum is another commodity it is claimed will utilize the seaway to serve 
the Lakes area, and it is estimated at 6 to 20 million tons. However, this is very 
doubtful. Oi! moves faster and more efficiently through pipelines. One large 
pipeline can carry more than a whole fleet of tankers. Tankers proceeding by the 
long ocean routes from overseas sources would over a longer period of time be 
open to attack from subs. 

In very few instances in history have estimates of traffic for waterways ever 
been realized. We need go no further than the New York State Barge Canal. 
This was ballyhooed as having a capacity of 25 million tons, but 5 millions is the 
greatest amount it has ever handled. 

It is extremely doubtful that the seaway could handle anywhere near the great 
amounts of traffic claimed by its proponents. It is apparent that the ultimate 
capacity is determined by that portion having the lowest capacity. That is 
apparently the Welland Canal. Under ideal weather conditions, with ships being 
ready to enter the locks immediately they are cleared, the Welland Canal locks 
can turn over 28 times a day. This, mind you, under ideal conditions which could 
hardly prevail much of the time. To relieve this, of course, additional locks can 
be built, but will Canada, whose responsibility the Welland Canal is, be ready, 
willing or able to do so? 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AND THE SEAWAY 


Any consideration of traffic which could or would utilize the seaway brings up 
the subject of its effect on the Nation’s railroads, 

The seaway is not needed as a vital part of the transportation system of North 
America, particularly the United States. 

The United States is fortunate in possessing probably the most efficient system 
of railways in the world. The very region upon which it is claimed that the seaway 
would bestow its greatest benefits, is best served by the railways. No one really 
knew how efficiently the railroads could operate under the worst possible condi- 
tions until it was demonstrated during the last war. The experience of Govern- 
ment operation during the first World War was happily not repeated at that time. 

Private enterprise rose to the occasion and hauled more traffic with less equip- 
ment and in faster time than ever before and did a grand job. 

Are we, as a reward for this, going to build a seaway which will, if the claims of 
its proponents are valid, take away millions of tons of freight from the railroads, 
throwing thousands of men out of employment, and expect the railroads to stand 
ready to take over from December through March? The railroads would soon go 
bankrupt attempting to operate on that basis. Then we would have the specter of 
Government operation with its further drain on the taxpayer. There is already too 
much of Government in business. Let us not add more. 

Government control of the means of communication is the first step in social- 
ization of industry. It is only a short step from there to Government control or 
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ownership of the coal industry and the steel industry. We have already had some 
hint of the latter. Let us not hasten that first step in the direction of “austerity.” 


WHO WILL USE THE SEAWAY? 


To be of any value a seaway must be used. Who then will use it? 

A 27-foot channel can handle no ships having a draft over 26 feet. Of all the 
ships in the world of 1,000 tons or over drawing 26 feet or less, only a little over 
8 percent are American ships. Of all the ships drawing 29 feet or less, which could 
use a 30-foot channel, only 26 percent are American vessels. However, many of 
those are of salt water draft of 27 or 28 feet, which tend to have a squat of 1% to 2 
feet in fresh water, making their margin of safety through the seaway very small 
indeed. If I were a skipper I would want more than 1 foot of clearance beneath 
my keel in those restricted waters. A number of experienced seamen have testified 
that is their own feeling. 

It is apparent then that most of the ships suited to use in the seaway are foreign 
ships. And, this situation is becoming more acute. 

On December 31, 1949, there were no ships over 1,000 tons with a draft of less 
than 29 feet in United States shipyards. At the same time there were known 
to be a minimum of 89 under construction in foreign shipvards. There were also 
many other vessels abuilding whose draft was unknown but a fair proportion of 
which must be of 29 feet or less. Would it not be utterly foolish to build a seaway 
for foreign vessels, which is what we would be doing? 

No American shippers have recently expressed any desire to enter into the 
business of providing services through the seaway. Some vears ago 40 American 
shipping firms were polled and only one expressed interest in using the seaway. 
Last vear much the same interests were again polled. Of the 22 who answered 
not one was interested. Plain proof that this seaway would benefit only foreign 
shippers. 

There are several reasons for this. Many of the American shippers simply do 
not share the optimistic views of the proponents of the seaway. Some would 
refuse to operate in the restricted waters with their higher costs in seamen’s pay 
and high insurance rates. 't is apparent that they would not use the seaway. 
Then why should we build it for the benefit of foreign shippers who would be the 
only ones to benefit? 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the committee for its 
consideration. 

Mr. Larcape. We were very glad to have you. Are there any 
other Members of Congress of Congress present who desire to testify 
for or against this project under consideration by the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Larcapre. Are there any Members who desire to be heard 
before we conclude the hearing, either on the right or on the left? 

Mr. Prexerr. Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Larcapre. It has been moved and seconded the committee 
adjourn. We will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(Statements and communications filed on and previous to April 30, 
1951:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. BARTLETT CRAM REPRESENTING THE STATE OF MAINE 


My name is Bartlett Cram from Augusta, Maine, and I represent the State of 
Maine, also members— Maine Port Authority; Longshoremen, Clerks and Water- 
front Workers of Portland, Maine; Propeller Club of the United States—port of 
Portland, Maine; Portland Shipping Association, Inc. All of the above are vitally 
interested in United States commerce. 

We respectfully oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence waterways project 
and any legislation which might eventually lead to the construction of this project. 
We submit the following six reasons why this project should not be accomplished. 

1. The 27-foot depth of the proposed canal would not handle many of the 
large oceangoing ore vessels that are now operating in foreign trade. Ore carriers 
such as those of the Bethlehem Steel Co. which were built back in 1921 drew 
over 30 feet of water when under way. There is a sizable fleet of these vessels 
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available today and a large number are contemplated. All of these large ocean 
ore carriers that draw around 30 feet would have to operate at about two-thirds 
capacity when using the St. Lawrence waterway as now proposed. This would 
be a needless waste of ocean tonnage, and it seems reasonable to assume that if 
the waterways were built for 27-foot draft, in a very few years it would be found 
necessary to deepen the entire waterways at a great additional expense. This is 
a hidden cost that will be required in the future. 

2. It has been suggested that we need the St. Lawrence waterway for our steel 
mills. It is interesting to note that there is in existence today (and contemplated) 
the following: The Mystic Iron Works at Everett, Mass., the New England Steel 
Mill at New London, Conn., the large steel mill on the Hudson River above 
Albany, N. Y., the New National Steel Plant at Paulsboro, N. J., the new United 
States Steel plant opposite Trenton, N. J., as well as the Bethlehem plant at Balti- 
more, Md. The trend of the steel companies is to have a large plant on the At- 
lantie seaboard, and there will be other large steel plants situated on the coast in 
the very near future. All but two of these will probably get their ore from the 
Quebee-Labrador deposits. Therefore, if the St. Lawrence waterway is not 
built the new ore development in Labrador will not be wanting for customers. 
The railroads in Baltimore are building large ore docks in anticipation of the move- 
ment of Labrador ore to Baltimore by sea—thence via railroads to the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown area, You can easily see that the only midwestern mill areas that 
would use the St. Lawrence waterways are those in the Cleveland-Detroit and 
Chieago areas. I will cover these points in my third reason. In the case of war 
with serious submarine attacks on the Atlantic coast, also a few aerial bombs 
that could close the St. Lawrence waterway, our only recourse would be to use 
railroads from St. Lawrence ports to Atlantic coastal and Pittsburgh steel mills. 

3. The development of a new process to use low-grade ore in Minnesota and 
the new ore deposit in southwestern Ontario can easily take care of the needs of 
the large steel mills in the Cleveland-Detroit and Chicago areas. Therefore, it 
would not be necessary to use the St. Lawrence waterways to serve these steel 
mills. It is interesting to quote Cyrus Eaton of Cleveland who is associated 
with the Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., in Ontario: “The reserves of high quality 
iron ore at Steep Rock now are known to exceed those of any other range, old or 
new, on the continent.’’ Is it not logical to assume that if these Ontario mines 
are as rich and as large as he states they could supply our midwestern stee! mills 
instead of the Labrador ore. The Steep Rock iron mines should be developed to 
their maximum capacity to provide the needs of the Great Lake steel mills because 
of the large reserve of ore and the ease of defending in war. Also there would be 
no need of financial help. « 

4. The stability of our Nation is the most important subject we face today, 
and we must not spend our taxpayers’ money unwisely. Our military needs may 
create an economic crisis and this tremendous expenditure might hasten this 
critical financial situation. Therefore, the great cost of this St. Lawrence water- 
wavs should be sufficient, in these times, to discourage the project as an unwise 
financial venture. 

5. The loss to the port of Portland as a result of the construction of this water- 
way would be of tremendous magnitude and would throw great numbers of long- 
shoremen, waterfront, and railroad workers out of work. It is very important in 
this age of atomic bombs to have a great many ports on the Atlantic seaboard 
trained and equipped to handle cargo and supplies efficiently. It would seem 
unwise to harm deliberately the commerce of an important deep water port. 
There is good reason to believe that it will be advisable to establish entirely new 
Atlantic coast ports to supplement those now established. These new ports 
would be constructed for their military potential and it would be too bad to harm 
Portland deliberately. 

6. Maine’s largest industry is pulp and paper industry. There are over 20 major 
mills in the State which produce over $100 million worth of products per vear. 
The employment in this industry runs into the thousands. Maine has the largest 
manufacturer of newsprint in the country. It also has the largest manufacturer 
of coated book and magazine paper. Many of the Maine mills rely on the im- 
portation of Scandinavian wood pulp to supplement their raw commodity re- 
quirements. Importers of Scandinavian wood pulp regularly move this commodity 
through Portland and large portions of the shipment are used in the Midwest. 
This continuous flow through Maine gives the paper mills in the State economical 
advantages under the present routing. The construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterways and the eventual rerouting of wood pulp to the Midwest would elim- 
inate the advantages and actually work as a disadvantage to Maine’s largest 
industry. : 
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CONCLUSION 


I believe that these six reasons just stated speak for themselves and justify our 
opposition to this project. We sincerely hope that the project will be dropped. 


STaTEMENT oF Cot. LEONARD B. GALLAGHER, MANAGER, MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION OF THE Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Public Works Committee, my name is Col. 
Leonard B. Gallagher, USA (retired). I am manager of the Maritime Association 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The association is a voluntary, nonprofit 
organization and is composed of the major steamship, stevedoring, railroad, and 
terminal operating companies and allied maritime groups in the port of Boston. 
I am authorized also to represent and record the opposition of the following organi- 
zations: The Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Foreign Commerce Club of 
Boston, the port of Boston Propeller Club and the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change, Inc. Letters of authorization are attached to my statement. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this committee. I feel very 
humble since I realize that your committee possesses great knowledge of the sub- 
ject and is far better informed than many of the witnesses who appear before it. 
Also I am cognizant of your admonition to avoid repetition and, for that reason, 
will try to be brief and to the point. 

It is noted that little real new factual data have been presented by the proponents. 
We also have very little new data to present on this old subject, and will restrict 
therefore our statement to an evaluation of the claims of the proponents and 
expression of our opinions regarding the credibility of the data that have been 
presented to date. We have in no way changed our minds that the project remains 
as unjustifiable, from all standpoints, as it ever did. 

However, we would like to point out one new and very important consideration 
that has arisen since the previous hearings were held. We are now in an emer- 
gency situation calling for the utmost conservation of manpower and materials 
so that we can strengthen our national security against the communistic threat 
in the shortest possible time. The people of the country are laboring under a 
tremendous tax load, and many fear our whole financial structure is threatened. 
The St. Lawrence project will require a great expenditure of manpower and mate- 
rials, much of the latter being of a critical type. This demand would extend overa 
6- or 7-year period and would coincide with the maximum demand of the Armed 
Forces, especially in the earlier stages. It is believed to be inadvisable for a 
prudent government to authorize a project of such a highly controversial nature 
at this time, even if it were economically sound. 

We believe further that the money proposed to be expended in this project 
could be better used in the furtherance of our national security by substantially 
increasing the money allocated for the maintenance of our existing domestic river 
and harbor investment. Many important channels, essential to our commercial 
shipping, have been allowed to become shoaled up, thereby decreasing efficiency 
of shipping operations and also voiding the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to adequately maintain authorized projects. Many new projects of national 
security value also are awaiting funds. For instance, in Boston, a key port which 
is largely restricted to high tide operations due to inadequate approach channels, 
with consequent costly delays to shipping, we have several such projects, involving 
relatively small amounts of money, that are important to our national security. 

New England, as you know, is a highly industrialized manufacturing area. The 
record of this region’s current position in terms of the United States industrial 
output is very impressive. New England accounts for 85 percent of wool scouring 
and combing, 62 percent of the silverware manufactured, 61 percent of the woolen 
and worsted fabrics, 57 percent. of the textile machinery, 45 percent of the cutlery, 
45 percent of the typewriters, 42 percent of the hand saws and blades, 37 percent 
of the ophthalmic goods, 30 percent of the abrasive products, 30 percent of the 
insulated wire and cable, and 27 percent of the machine tools produced in the 
United States. This partial list of highly exportable products does not, of course, 
begin to tell the complete story as to the importance of New England’s industrial 
plant. New England is also one of the most densely populated areas in the 
United States, with enormous consumer markets. It depends for its livelihood 
on the manufacture and subsequent sale of its product to the West and South 
It is a large consumer of steel, and this consumption is of such magnitude that it 
is believed to be sufficient to justify the establishment of a steel mill. The 
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National Resources Council has recently issued a certificate of necessity for such a 
plant. Our New England Council has been the leader in this movement and has 
fostered the organization of a steel company to get it started. There seems to 
be a trend for the steel industry to move eastward and establish itself in the eastern 
consuming area. This is evidenced by the recent action of the United States 
Steel Corp. in setting up the plant at Morrisville, Pa. I mention these facts to 
emphasize the point that New England and the eastern area are confident of their 
future, and also are very much interested in their role in strengthening the 
national defense. 

We have carefully studied the testimony by your committee, as published in 
the hearings held in the second session of the Eighty-first Congress. It is noted 
that many distinguished representatives of the administration, representatives of 
the rural electrification cooperative groups, and one or two interested businessmen 
have testified before your committee in favor of the project. It appears from this 
testimony that the main contention of the proponents at this time is that the 
project is needed to insure, at some future date, the supply of an unknown annual 
tonnage of ore to replace a predicted shortage due to the depletion of the Mesabi 
deposits at or before that time. This is said to be necessary for two reasons: 
First, to assure our national security in an emergency; and, second, to prevent any 
decline in the potential of the steel industry in the Great Lakes area in peacetime. 
No mention was made of this shortage of ore in the 1941 hearings. Also, at this 
time, important witnesses testified that the waterway was not vital to the national 
defense. 

The other main reason advanced is that the project will provide such a large 
volume of electric power that it will result in great savings to the individual con- 
sumer throughout the New York and New England area. In 1941, this power 
was said to be necessary to carry on the war effort in the northern New York area. 

We believe that none of the above reasons have been substantiated with factual 
data that are conclusive. There are wide differences of opinion regarding the 
extent and life of the present Mesabi deposits. There are highly creditable 
reports of extensive new ore deposits about to be developed immediately adjacent 
to the Great Lakes. There are reports that many extensions of the present area 
are withheld for taxation reasons. There are encouraging reports of large new 
shipping construction on the Great Lakes, indicating faith in the existing situa- 
tion. Taconite appears to have important possibilities. The existing St. Law- 
rence, with its 14-foot controlling depth, could probably be made to handle much 
greater tonnage than at present. There is also the possibility of using the New 
York State Barge Canal and other waterways to supply the ore to the Great 
Lakes area. There are available also the great railroad systems, particularly 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia to the Great Lakes area. It appears to be 
solely a cost problem. 

All of these factors would seem to throw ereat doubt on the accuracy of the 
statements that the Great Lakes steel industries will be in dire need of ore in the 
near future unless the St. Lawrence project is built and thereby make them acces- 
sible to foreign sources through the St. Lawrence waterway. 

There seems also to be much doubt and confusion with respect to the effect of 
the power project on the New England area. The capacity of the St. Lawrence 
power installation is a relatively small proportion of the total installed capacity 
of the New England States. It was noted the testimony of the Federal Power 
Commission stated that the monthlv bill of the individual consumer in the New 
England area would be reduced by 50 percent provided that a method of distribu- 
tion, similar to the TVA and Bonneville proiects, is followed. If, on the other 
hand, the St. Lawrence block of power is absorbed into the general supply of 
New England power and marketed throuch their transmission lines, the testimony 
would indicate that the effect on the New England nower situation would be 
negligible. This is particularly true because many doubt that New Fneland will 
get anv of this power since it is obscure as to how it will be controlled and distri- 
buted by the New York State Power Authority. 

There has been much misinformation and confusion revarding the shortage or 
nonshortave of power in New Fneland. Reliable survevs have indicated that 
there is no shortage. On the other hand, it has been claimed by other sources 
that a dire shortage exists. At the present time, the whole situation is being 
resurveyed by a committee made up of the interested Federal agencies in order 
to vet a factual answer. 

Tt would appear from the testimony that unless the power of the main project 
is distributed throuvh Government transmission lines and marketed to selected 
industries, cooperatives, and consumers, thereby placing public power in direct 
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competition with the private power companies who pay taxes, the effect on the 
New England power situation in lowered rates would be negligible. Another 
matter hard to understand, from a practical viewpoint, is why the power and 
navigation development must be tied together. It is understood that the power 
development could be made at any time and that the navigational features 
deemed advisable could be constructed without in any way interfering with the 
power installation. 

For the above reasons, we believe that the expenditure of huge sums of the 
taxpayers’ money, necessary to build the power plant at the International Falls 
section, is unjustified and unwarranted and not in the public interest. 

We are particularly concerned with the testimony of Dr. Zeis of the Department 
of Commerce. As you know, in his testimony of the potential traffie that would 
be handled by the waterway, he has included grain and general cargo. He 
predicted that all of the grain originating in the northwestern United States and 
Canada, and now largely being shipped to North Atlantic ports for export over- 
seas, would be transported by the St. Lawrence waterway. He also predicted that 
all general cargo originating in or destined for the midwestern area would be 
handled by the waterway. These conclusions are particularly discouraging to 
Boston interests. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts now is engaged, through 
its port authority, in a modernization program for the port of Boston. The 
program entails an initial expenditure of $20,000,000 for the reconstruction of 
piers and modernization of the grain-handling facilities. At the present time, 
the port of Boston is handling as much grain as it is possible with the old facilities. 
This averages approximately 8,000,000 bushels a year. However, upon com- 
pletion of the new grain handling facilities, this business is expected to materially 
increase. The port authority and the trunk line railroads now have the question 
of the adverse ex-lake grain differential in court and are optinistie as to the out- 
come. If a favorable decision is handed down, it is expected that the grain 
exports will greatly increase. Boston is looking to the future in connection with 
our viewpoint on the St. Lawrence waterway. We are endeavoring to improve 
and develop our natural geographical position in being the closest United States 
port, in distance, to most European, Mediterranean, and Indian Ocean ports. 
We have suffered for many years because of adverse rate differentials that have 
unfairly favored other Atlantie and Gulf ports. To date we have been unsuccess- 
ful in having these rate discriminatory practices remedied. However, we think 
we are right and believe eventually right will prevail and our port will be in a 
position to attract the business of the Central Freight Territory, on a through- 
rate basis, as was done prior to the equalization of ocean rates by the shipping 
conferences. If the St. Lawrence waterway is built, and is as efficient as its pro- 
ponents claims, the hope of the port of Boston to grow and develop would be 
forever greatly limited. 

It is proposed to carry on with additional modernization plans upon the com- 
pletion of the present program, The emphasis in the modernization program has 
been to provide modern up-to-date facilities to handle, in particular, the general 
eargo business. If the predictions made by Dr. Zeis, with regard to grain and 
general cargo come true, Boston stands to lose its entire grain business and a 
proportion of its present general cargo business estimated at 250,000 tons per vear. 
Dr. Zeis estimates that a mere dribble of cargo will have to be handled by the 
Atlantie ports during the 5 months the waterway is frozen. Railroad and port 
facilities are expected to be maintained in operating concition throughout the 
entire year to handle this minimum business. This will be a yrreat burden on the 
railroads. It will mean less employment. 

The foreign importing business in Boston averages 3,250,000 tons per vear. 
The export business 500,000 tons per year. The general cargo business accounts 
for the employment of most of the longshoremen, railroad emplovees, and truck- 
men and for the general business activity in connection with the port, as distin- 
guished from the handling of bulk cargo, such as petroleum products and coal, 
which are largely handled with mechanical equipment. 

The bypassing of the New England area cannot fail but to seriously and adversely 
affect the New England economy. We have spent a lot of money building up 
the port of Boston and have made substantial investments in good faith. Most of 
our imports are made into manufactured products which find their way into 
midwestern and southern markets. Thus it is seen that a iarge percentage of our 
imports of raw materials eventually go west and south as manufactured products. 
It appears to us that, in the event the waterway is constructed, there will be a 
tendency for New England’s industries to move west and for the manufacturers to 
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relocate their plants to take advantage of the predicted savings in transportation 
costs in the marketing of the finished products. 

In nearly all cases of great public improvements, the improvement has been 
made to benefit an area but not to the detriment of another section. It has 
been a case of benefiting the majority, and in this project we see the entire economy 
of one of the greatest areas of business and population density in our country 
gravely disrupted, and great financial losses incurred, to create no new wealth but 
simply to subsidize another area. New England is only 2 percent of the land 
area of the United States but contains 6 percent of the population, and pays 6 
percent of the Federal tax bill. It is readily seen that any unsound expenditures 
by the Government seriously affect our population. 

We note that the estimates submitted by the Chief of Engineers, and published 
in the testimony, include several footnotes inviting attention to the general lack 
of accurate data on which to base a firm estimate and pointing out that the 
estimates are not entirely reliable but are of a preliminary nature. It would 
seem to be advisable to have a better cost estimate available before what really 
constitutes a blank check is granted, especially since it is generally known that 
total costs exceed estimates in most instances, particularly at this time. 

We believe that nothing new has been brought out to substantiate the claim 
that the project is vital to the national defense. The testimony along these lines 
appears to be far-fetched and very indireetly connected with the actual national 
defense, as commonly understood, being based almost entirely on the question of 
the supply of ore to the Great Lakes area. The whole subject of national defense, 
as it pertains to the project, is in our opinion very well covered in the so-called 
Lodge Report, at the 1948 hearings. We thoroughly concur in the views ex- 
pressed in that report, which states in brief that instead of being an asset it would 
be a liability. 

We also concur with the Lodge Report re the self-liquidating features of the 
project. We believe that the estimates of potential traffic claimed by the*pro- 
ponents are fantastic and unrealistic. We also believe that the cost of the 
project, from a navigation standpoint, is entirely too low. A practical approach 
to the toll question, using realistic traffic and cost figures, would bring about such 
a high toll that it would be economically unfeasible. 

In conelusion, it is beheved that there is no economic justification for the 
project and that there are no cogent reasons that would justify the expenditure of 
Federal moneys to construct this waterway and power project. It is therefore 
urged that your committee make an unfavorable report. 


Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, Mass., April 2, 1951. 
Col. Leonarv B. GaLLAGHer, 
Manager, Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

Dear Cotone, GALLAGHER: For many years the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce has opposed the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway project and has 
not changed its position in this matter. 

The project is believed to be economically unsound and will in all probability 
seriously disrupt the New England economy if the claims of its proponents are 
true, and if not, it is a waste of public funds, 

You are hereby authorized to represent the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
state its position at the hearing before the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives. 

Very sincerely, 
James H. WaLsna, Managing Director. 


Foreign Commerce Cive or Boston, INc., 
Boston, Mass., March 27, 1941. 
Col. Leonarp B. GALLAGHER, 
Manager, Maritime Association, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston 10, Mass. 
Dear CoLtonet GALLAGHER: I understand you are going to Washington to 
appear in opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway project. 
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I am asking you to represent the Foreign Commerce Club at this hearing and 
express the opposition of this organization to the St. Lawrence waterway project. 
Very sincerely, 
SHERMAN L, Wuipp.e, Jr., President. 


P. S.—Please address all replies to the writer at 50 Terminal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


S. L. Wuipp.e, Jr. 


Boston GRAIN AND FLourR ExcHanae, INc., 
Boston, Mass., March 30, 1951. 
Col. LEonarD B. GALLAGHER, 
Manager, Maritime Association, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

Dear CoLoneEL GALLAGHER: On behalf of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change, you are hereby authorized to represent us at the coming Washington hear- 
ing, in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

Yours truly, 
Joun H. Ler, President. 


STATEMENT BY Dawson Dirt or SAYLesvIL_e, R. I. 


My name is Dawson Ditt. I reside in Saylesville, R. I. I am making this 
statement in behalf of the Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., of Pawtucket, 
R. I., in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inec., recently made a reexamination into 
the desirability of this project and, if constructed, the probable effect upon the 
economy of the New England area. It was this reexamination of past arguments 
and discussions which led to the conclusions embodied in a resolution adopted 
at its membership meeting held in Pawtucket, R. I., Monday, March 5, 1951. 
This resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority. The same resolution 
had previously been adopted by the board of directors. Said resolution reads 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That 

“(1) The Pawtucket Business Chamber again affirms its opposition to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project as inimical to the best interests of Rhode Island 
and New England as a whole for the reason that millions of dollars invested in 
port facilities in Boston and other New England ports would be imperiled and 
some cities might be adversely affected economically. 

(2) Construction and maintenance of the project would engender gross waste 
of publie funds since the benefits claimed, if actually attained, would accrue to a 
comparatively small segment of the United States, while the Nation as a whole 
would suffer immeasurably through disruption of existing transportation facilities 
and also would be saddled with a tremendous tax bill to pay for the benefit of 
the few. 

“(3) Diversion of foreign trade and shipping from the Port of Boston and 
from communities along the eastern seaboard and the Gulf area which would be 
bound to ensue would compel many employers to close down their businesses 
and throw out of jobs many thousands of workers in foreign trade and allied 
industries, along with thousands of others who would be affected indirectly and 
displaced. 

“(4) The American merchant marine would be set back tremendously and 
thousands of merchant seamen made jobless because only foreign-flag tramp 
steamers would use the seaway and would take away cargoes of freight now 
transported by American ships in regular line service. 

““(5) Support of the project under its present guise of ‘defense necessity’ is 
without foundation either as a military or economic factor, since most of the 
proposed seaway would be vulnerable to attack from the air and sabotage by 
land, while weather conditions, which compel closing of the St. Lawrence to 
traffic in the winter months, would make it inaccessible during those periods. 

““(6) As to the ‘urgency’ of the project being based on the need for transporting 
iron ore from a field in Labrador that has not yet been opened, for and to one owner 
in the United States presumably to augment a far-from-depleted supply coming 
steadily from ample deposits in the United States and Venezuela, even if the need 
for getting iron ore from Labrador were real, all-rail transportation combined 
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with seasonal use of existing water-route facilities would provide year-round 
service as against a top of 7 months a year via the seaway. 

“(7) The efforts of proponents of the seaway, who, having failed over the years 
to win approval, first by labeling it as an aid to Midwest wheat growers and then 
as important to Great Lakes navigation, now tie it up to the national emergency 
are hereby condemned as a self-serving subterfuge; and be it further ; 

“Resolved, That the president of the Pawtucket Business Chamber have copies 
of these resolutions forwarded our Congressmen and Representatives, and to our 
Senators who are directly concerned with this legislation.” 

Resolved, That the chairman of our committee in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, Mr. Dawson Ditt, be authorized to attend the hearing in Washington to 
state our opposition. 

Change in hearing plans before the congressional committee prevented making 
a personal statement with opportunity to cross examine. It is believed that this 
statement substantially reflects the views of the great majority of those in all 
fields of endeavor throughout New England including those who may merely 
view the project from a purely national or local New England economic premise. 

So much has already been said and written representing the views and opinions 
of people from all sections of the United States and representing every walk of 
life that this statement will stress principally the New England and Rhode Island 
point of view. It should be borne in mind that in making this statement the 
best interests of the entire United States have been a guiding influence. 

Merely for the purpose of giving assurance that all aspects of the proposed 
project have been carefully weighed, brief reference will be made to the interna- 
tional, national, and sectional nature of the hazards embodied therein. 


INTERNATIONAL 


No part of the St. Lawrence River is wholly within the United States and but 
115 miles constitute the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada. An estimate of 1,067 miles beyond the 115 miles which does constitute 
an international boundary lies wholly within Canada. This fact should be 
weighed against the questionable value of the proposed seaway as a defense 
project, along with other considerations such as the vulnerability of the seaway 
to attack and destruction to a point where its usefulness could be destroved. 


NATIONAL 


There appears to be no national transportation necessity for the proposed 
seaway. There is at present a seaway evailable either via the St. Lawrence River 
or via the New York barge canal. Certainly no one questions the adequacy of 
rail transportation in the area to be served by the proposed seaway project both 
within the United States and Canada. The deepening of the channel to 27 feet 
would confer very little transportation benefit upon United States registered 
vessels. The greater benefit would go largely to vessels of foreign registretion. 
A most cesual study of the draft of vessels of United States registry will support 
this statement. The record made by many others shows clearly that there is no 
transportation need in the United Stetes or Canada for the deepened seaway;: so 
why should the people of the United States invite foreign nations to sap our 
ability to preserve and maintain the transportation strength which generations of 
time and countless million dollars of investment were consumed in developing to 
the present state of efficiency. Arguments in favor of the proposed seaway 
project would have far greater weight, were it a venture with a 365-day-per-year 
potential. Certainly no project, whether for defense, profit, or convenience can 
justify so high an outlay if its use be limited to not exceeding two-thirds of each 
vear. 

SECTIONAL 


Since there definitely appears to be no national transportation need to justify 
constructing the proposed seaway, brief reference will be made to the probably 
sectional advantages arising from the project. 

The proposed seaway project does offer an electric power advantage but the 
benefits are confined to such a small area that certainly the expense of the project 
‘an not be justified on such grounds. As opposed to the probable advantage to 
a small area we must weigh the harm that can come from the campaign already 
under way to urge the dislocation of already established industry in other areas 
Relocation of industry usually does harm to the communities from which said 
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industry migrates. In instances where there is economic need for new industry 
no one would oppose such construction but to make possible a situation under 
which a small benefited area could bring about waste of industrial facilities else- 
does not appear in the best interests of the country. There is hardly any part of 
New England which could benefit from the electric power development because of 
the line loss in transporting the electric power to New England. In practieally 
all of New England electric power can be produced more economically and with 
greater certainty of continued supply by local steam power plants. 


RHODE ISLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 


Rhode Island has no hope of gaining any economic advantage whatsoever, 
There can be no transportation advantage nor any power advantage. The 
Rhode Island situation is not merely duplicated in each of the other New England 
States but is further aggravated in all instances where there is present industry 
dependence upon the traffic flow between eastern coastal cities and the Midwest. 
There is no doubt that the construction of the proposed seaway would have ¢ 
most disastrous effect upon the economy of New England. The continued 
suecess of New England railroads is of vital importance to all of New England. 

hey serve the area every day of the vear, and to be able to continue to serve well 
must be profitable operation. There must be traffic to move every day 
ghout the vear. The construction of the proposed seaway conceivably could 
seriously affect the ability of the New England railroads to continue giving to 
New England the sort of rail transportation service so vital to its very existence 
as an industrial center. 

To conserve the time of those charged with the responsibility of analyzing and 
weighing the factors to be considered prior to making a decision, other important 
factors such as the cost of the proposed project, the time factor in construction 
and the maintenance costs, will not be reviewed. Others have already made 
statements with respect thereto. Should it be desired, there is a complete willing- 
ness and desire to expand and/or amplify any of the statements herein made. 


there 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN H. MILLARD, REPRESENTING THE CONNECTICUT CHAMBER 
or Commerce, Hartrrorp, Conn. 


My name is Stephen H. Millard. I am secretary of the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce and also serve in the capacity of director of research for that organi- 
zation, 

Throughout the long history of debate on the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, proponents have failed to show conclusively that this under- 
taking is economically feasible. If it were feasible, by this time it surely would 
have been accepted by the American people as a sound investment. Instead, 
however, the controversy continues year after year upon the initiative of the 
proponents, who seize upon every excuse and opportunity to present additional 
evidence, no matter how thin. 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce for many vears has been on record as 
opposed to the construction of both the seaway and power features of the St. 
Lawrence project. Recent developments have not weakened our conviction that 
this particular public works is unsound, unnecessary, harmful to Connecticut’s 
economy, and detrimental to the progress of the country as a whole. Our organi- 
zation does not subseribe to the theory underlying the ultimate goal of the St. 
Lawrence project—promoting the interests of one section of the country, or of a 
handful of private interests, at the expense of the overwhelming majority in the 
country—all the taxpayers. Although we cannot bespeak the convictions of all 
Connecticut’s citizens, the membership of the Connecticut State Chamber of 
Commerce, representing practically all segments of commerce in the State, 
predominately small business and industry, believes that problems of this nature, 
in which the State and region are involved, can best be resolved locally. 

Connecticut’s share of the President’s $71.6 billion budget for fiscal 1952, based 
on 1.64 percent of the total Federal-tax burden, amounts to over $1 billion. In 
order to balance these huge expenditures, a $10 billion tax increase is proposed 
by the President for immediate execution with an additional $6 billion increase 
later on. More than 30 cents of every dollar of the people’s income will be 
required to enable the Federal Government to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis 
if the President’s budget is adopted. This calculation omits from consideration 
State and local taxes which take another large slice from income. Under these 
tax-trying circumstances, all public-works programs, not vitally necessary for 
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military purposes, the State chamber believes, should be excluded from considera- 
tion. In the course of this report it will be shown that the St. Lawrence project, 
as such, is not vitally essential for defense or other purposes. 

Indeed, the President, himself, in his economie report transmitted to the 
Congress, January 1951, states, “If we were now engaged in full-scale war, we 
could not afford to devote manpower and materials to these longer-range pro- 
grams.’’ This statement becomes most inconsistent when related to the gigantic 
size of the proposed budget, because the $71.6 billion budget places the country 
on a complete war basis as quickly as the defense organization can engineer it. 

Cost estimates for the total project vary markedly. If the project were under- 
taken at this time in the face of a growing shortage in manpower and materials 
which are needed, in our opinion, for far more essential purposes, it seems safe 
to estimate that the cost to American taxpayers would be in the neighborhood of 
$1 billion. Connecticut’s share of this total would amount to over $16 million. 


NAVIGATION 


During recent years justification for the seaway has been sought on the grounds 
of national defense. It is obvious that it would be an exceedingly difficult proposi- 
tion to police the 200 miles of canal effectively in the event of war. It is a well- 
known fact that this region is vulnerable to long-range attack over the Polar 
route. The sinking of a ship on the canal, either by sabotage or by a well-placed 
bomb, would tie up the seaway indefinitely. Destruction of the proposed dams 
would not only nullify the advantage of the contemplated power plant together 
with dependent industrial enterprises, but would also render the canal useless, 
In support of the contention that the project lacks military value, testimony by 
military experts given in the past denotes that the project would be of questionable 
value from a military point of view. 

No authentic picture of the supposedly economic advantages to be gained from 
the seaway part of the project has, to our knowledge, been made public. It is 
doubtful whether the maximum toll of $1.25 per ton, as proposed, would be suffi- 
cient to put the seaway on a self-liquidating basis. There exists considerable doubt 
whether shippers of freight would use the canal to the extent anticipated if tolls 
were imposed. Since reasonable doubt prevails that it would be impossible to 
collect tolls sufficient to cover all true costs, it is clear that the seaway would 
constitute another subsidized giant undertaking whereby one segment of trans- 
portation is aided at the expense of other segments. 

The fact that the canal would be closed to navigation from 5 to 5's months of 
the year carries in itself a serious threat to the solvency of the railroads affected, 
should the seaway be built. These roads would be severely handicapped by the 
diversion of freight during the other 6') to 7 months. They could hardly be ex- 
pected to maintain peak-load equipment and employees for 12 months of the year 
when an abnormally large differential in requirements would occur between winter 
and summer months. This differential would result in throwing operations out of 
balance and in creating a well nigh impossible situation for the railroads to cope 
with. It would mean unemployment for workers who would naturally seek other 
employment during the lay-off period, and once established in other occupations, 
the railroads could not hope to regain their services for a few brief months each 
year. Particularly does this hold true during a period of manpower shortage. 
As a consequence, a duplicate subsidy would be in prospect—one for the seaway, 
one for the railroads covering the differential representing the loss of business to 
the seaway. The railroads of the United States have continually frowned upon 
governmental subsidies. When the tremendous job performed by the railroads 
during World War II is recalled, irresponsible action which would undermine the 
efficiency of fast rail transportation during an emergency is unthinkable. 

In a like manner; Atlantic and Gulf ports would be adversely affected by a 
7 months’ diversion of freight through the St. Lawrence. As in the case of the 
railroads, a large number of employees, facilities, and millions of dollars of invest- 
ments would suffer irreparable loss. Connecticut ports, recently developed to 
handle traffic for import, export, and domestic cargo for 12 months of the vear, 
would not escape the ill effects which the seaway could inflict. The inability of 
steamship lines to secure sufficient traffic through Connecticut ports would curtail 
Connecticut's ability to ship its voluminous manufactured products, many of 
which are vitally needed for defense purposes, and obtain raw materials for the 
constant flow of products from our factories. 

Touching briefly on the proposal to construct a 27-foot channel, evidence 
shows that such a depth will permit the passage of only a small proportion of 
American vessels. For this reason, a 27-foot waterway would be largely used by 
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small foreign vessels which would operate in competition with American-owned 
vessels. It would appear, therefore, that a costly inland waterway would lx 
constructed primarily for commerce by foreign ships, a circumstance certain] 
detrimental to our own merchant marine. If plans were changed to provide a 
30- or 35-foot channel, the extra cost would not justify the construction. Wit! 
regard to a deeper channel, since the navigation load is governed by the capacity o/ 
the existing Welland canal connecting Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, it stands to 
reason that a careful study should be’ made to determine the effect of this canal’s 
tonnage capacity on the volume of traffic on the St. Lawrence seaway. If it is 
shown that the Welland canal would constitute a serious bottleneck to St. Law- 
rence traffic, then most certainly it would be illogical to embark upon such a giant 
undertaking when it would be dependent upon a canal of less capactity. 

Add to these unfavorable factors the hazards of fog, mist, and wind storms, 
which are normal to the St. Lawrence area and would endanger the safety of ships 
passing through a comparatively narrow waterway, and the conclusion is evident 
that the navigation possibilities of the St. Lawrence seaway are not economically 
feasible. 

POWER 


It is reeognized that the proposed power development offers one of the largest 
blocks of undeveloped hydropower in the United States. Despite this fact, it 
should be noted parenthetically that four steam plants in New York State have a 
capacity close to, or greater than, the United States share of this undeveloped 
power. However, objection to the power end of the project is not based upon the 
development of the possibilities existing on the St. Lawrence but primarily upon 
the necessity for building such a project and the manner in which it is proposed 
to develop that power. 

From many sources have come allegations that a power shortage exists in the 
northeastern section of the United States. The purpose of this part of the dis- 
cussion is to show that existing power companies within this region have supplied, 
and will continue to supply, adequate power for the needs of the area and at the 
same time maintain a reserve capacity far better than the average. 

Experts have placed conservative estimates of firm power from the St. Lawrence 
at 600,000 kilowatts. According to the figures compiled by the power survey 
committee of the Edison Electric Institute as of January 1951, it is shown that the 
proposed St. Lawrence hydropower would cover only about 3 years expected 
growth in New York State alone. Power companies of New York State are 
adding 1,700,000 kilowatts to their capacity in the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
This will more than take care of the expected rise in the vearly peak load from 
5,800,000 kilowatts in 1950 to 7,000,000 kilowatts in 1953. As a result, the 
marg'n of reserves for maintenance, emergencies, and load growth, standing at 
300,000 kilowatts in 1950, would be increased to over 800,000 kilowatts in 1953. 

It is obvious that none of this St. Lawrence power would find its way to New 
England, since the normal load growth in New York State would far more than 
consume the 600,000-kilowatt power that the St. Lawrence project would provide. 
Moreover, New England is prepared to carry its load and finds St. Lawrence 
power, if available, totally unnecessary. The interconnected system in New 
England, excluding Maine, is increasing the capability of generating equipment 
from 3,500,000 kilowatts in 1950 to 4,300,000 kilowatts in 1953. This reflects an 
increase of 800,000 kilowatts over the 3-vear span, as against an expected increase 
in yearly peak load of about 300,000 kilowatts during the same period. 

Inherent in this project is the threat to private incentive from Federal inter- 
ference and Federal control. That threat grows increasingly menacing as time 
goeson. The Federal Government proposes to build and operate the St. Lawrence 
project. The Waterway Resources Policy Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent last year, has concluded its area studies and recommends that the Federal 
Government develop 10 river valleys throughout the country, including Connect- 
icut, similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Connecticut chamber 
appeared at one of the area hearings in Springfield, Mass., and opposed Federal 
control and sponsorship in the development of waterways. Last fall the President 
appointed an Interagency Commission to survey the river possibilities not only in 
New England but New York State as well. From the above it is ail too apparent 
that the administration in Washington desires the establishment of a Northeastern 
Valley Authority, of which the St. Lawrence project would constitute a part. 

It is estimated that from 7 to 10 years time will be required to build the St. 
Lawrence project. In the meantime, eight other plants, equivalent in size to the 
St. Lawrence pewer potentiality, must be built to take care of the load growth in 
the northeastern region. Given the freedom to pursue their planned course with- 
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out governmental intervention, all foreseen requirements of the Northeast will be 
met by private utilities. 

As indicated heretofore, the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce is strongly 
opposed to attempts to create subsidized, nontaxpaying Government business 
corporations in competition with taxpaying private enterprises. The St. Lawrence 
power project would be developed from tax moneys collected from all the people 
instead of from those few who will benefit from its use. Thus, if this power must 
be developed, the State of New York, which, it has been deme@nstrated, could 
utilize practically the entire block of power, should pay for the project. A 
further reason for discouraging Federal control of this power may be found in the 
fact that, if developed by the Federal Government, the Department of Interior is 
authorized by present law to market the power. Under the preference clause that 
department is required to give preference to Federal, State, and municipally owned 
projects and cooperative projects. Obviously, these groups do not represent the 
whole public. Consequently, there would prevail the very unjust situation where- 
n all the people contribute taxes to a power-producing project from which is 
relatively few users of electricity would benefit. This minority group by virtue 
of the present law, furthermore, is exempt from Federal taxes on electric service 


CONCLUSION 


Because of the many unsound economic and social factors applicable to both 
the navigation and power phases of the St. Lawrence project, as outlined, the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce stands firmly against the present proposals 
before Congress with respect to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


STATEMENT BY R. GRANVILLE CuRRY FoR ALBANY Port DistrRicr ComMIsston 


My name is R. Granville Curry, of the law firm of Curry and Dolan, 631 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C., and I appear on behalf of the Albany 
Port District Commission, of Albany, N. Y., in opposition to the proposed con- 
=truction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

fecognizing that this matter is one as to which there has been much contro- 
versy, and as to which this Commission has registered its objections on former 
occasions before committees of Congress, an effort has been made to avoid mere 
repetition of statements previously made, to give consideration to the more 
recent testimony of the proponents of this project, and to endeavor to weigh the 
various contentions in the light of the public interest, as well as the particular 
interest of this Commission. 


THE VITAL INTEREST OF THE ALBANY PORT DISTRICT COMMISSION AND THE PORT 
OF ALBANY 


While, in the early history of this country, Albany, located 143 miles north of 
New York City on the Hudson River, was a seaport of considerable importance, 
the advent of larger ocean vessels and the impracticability of navigating the upper 
reaches of this river resulted in disuse of this seaport until it was reestablished in 
1932, following the deepening of the channel by the Federal Government It is 
important to note, however, that the Federal project was undertaken with the 
express condition that local interests would provide facilities for a modern, 
efficient port. To accomplish this the Albany Port district, embracing the terri- 
tory within and the waters between the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, was 
created by an act of the State of New York to constitute a taxing area with which 
funds might be raised for the development of the port, and the Albany Port 
District Commission was provided for to discharge the duties of developing the 
port and administering its affairs. 

At a cost of over $8,000,000 this Commission has established at the port of 
Albany, carefully planned port facilities, including transit sheds, warehouses, 
conerete docks with marginal railroad tracks, a terminal railroad, whieh it oper 
ates: a lumber terminal, and a 13.5 million bushel grain elevator, believed to be 
the largest single-unit grain elevator in the world. In addition to these large 
expenditures, private industries, including important oil companies, have estab- 
lished terminals at this port. 

The port has shorter rail hauls from a large interior territory than other north 
Atlantic ports, and is located nearer to the Great Lakes than any of such ports. 
Traffic from the Lakes can reach it by way of the New York State Barge Canal 
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system, the water route from Buffalo on Lake Erie being about 360 miles, and 
from Oswego, on Lake Erie, about 196 miles. Because of these and other facts, 
the business of this seaport had a remarkable development following its reestab- 
lishment, but this was interrupted by World War II, when a large part of the 
facilities were taken over by the War Department, and the movement of ocean- 
going vessels up the river to the port was severely curtailed in order to conserve 
steamship utilization. 

Since the war there has been difficulty in reestablishing the business which this 
port had before the war. There has been a reduction in the number of ships 
serving the port and in the in-bound and out-bound cargo. While the trend is 
upward, the Albany Port District Commission has the serious responsibility of 
protecting the taxpayers in the port district against what is believed to be an 
unnecessary injury to the port and a burden upon them if the St. Lawrence 
project should be authorized. It also takes this position because of the adverse 
effect upon local industries doing business at the port and those provided with 
employment as a result of such business, 


RECENT CONTENTIONS BY PROPONENTS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 
AS TO ITS ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION ARE SUBJECT TO INFIRMITIES 


As a background for considering the merits of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, it is to be remembered that, in spite of vigorous support of this 
project by its proponents over a period of many years, Congress has not found 
sufficient ground for authorizing its construction. In an objective survey made 
as long ago as 1929, by the Brookings Institution, this project was condemned 
as commercially not justified. Many of the basic objections there made continue 
to the present time. The more recent emphasis on its justification as a self- 
liquidating project and reliance upon imported iron ore as a principal source of 
traffic deserve careful analysis but are believed to be an insufficient basis for 
approval. 

In dealing with these contentions there are certain facts which should be par- 
ticularly borne in mind. 

(1) The proposed seaway will be open for navigation for only about 240 days 
of the year and, allowing for uncertainties as to weather conditions, it will be 
available for volume movement for only about 7 months of the year. 

(2) The projected 27-foot channel will restrict the use of the seaway to smaller 
vessels and require interchange at Montreal to a considerable extent between 
ocean steamships and smaller lake carriers. The disadvantages of a 27-foot 
channel project appear to be admitted in the suggestion now made by the Chief of 
Engineers of a 30- or 35-foot project, in spite of the resulting much greater costs. 

(3) There are many difficulties of navigation, including narrow channels, 
canal locks, frequent fogs, and dangers of collision and damage, particularly in 
congested portions of the route. 

(4) Physical conditions, just mentioned, will severely limit normal speed of 
oceangoing vessels and restrict the cargoes to be carried, both factors being 
significant in determining pay loads. 

(5) To provide harbors for seagoing vessels expenditures of many millions of 
dollars would be required by lake cities in addition to the expenditures contem- 
plated in connection with the proposed seaway. A hope has been expressed that 
such improvements would be made, but there has been no showing that they 
actually would be. 

(6) The entire project on the basis of a 27-foot channel depth is estimated to 
cost hundreds or millions of dollars. The Chief of Engineers estimated a total 
additional cost of at least $818,063,000, the United States share to be $566,794,000. 
The part of the total expense to be represented by the seaway, as distinguished 
from the power project, he estimated to be $374,301,000. The actual share of 
the United States is not entirely clear, and there is considerable ground for 
believing that these totals are understatements of the actual costs that would be 
incurred. 

(7) In order to provide for self-liquidation, as now claimed by proponents, 
many millions of dollars from tolls would be required annually. Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer stated that “‘at present cost levels, revenue of 22 million dollars 
a year will be sufficient to cover maintenance expenses, interest at 2'4 percent, 
and amortization of the investment in 50 years.’’ These estimates have been 
challenged as unduly low and are hardly supported by convincing detailed figures. 

(8) While it is claimed that tolls would be charged on the improved seaway, 
the parallel canal system would apparently remain in effect and no tolls would 
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be charged on traffic moving on these waters. It is not clear to what extent that 
system might divert traffic from the seaway. 

In the light of these facts the pivotal question is as to the estimates of traffic 
which could reasonably be expected to move through the seaway and furnish 
revenue in the form of tolls in order to liquidate this project. Here, however, 
there is sharp conflict. It is the view of this commission that such doubt has been 
raised as to these estimates that they cannot reasonably be relied upon to justify 
the tremendous expenditures which would be required if this seaway were con- 
structed. 

The record appears woefully weak and remarkably incomplete as to the esti- 
mated traffic which the proponents of the St. Lawrence project claim can be 
counted upon. The Secretary of Commerce, for example, in his statement of 
February 20, 1951, refers to studies indicating “that the potential traffic through 
the St. Lawrence seaway lies somewhere between 57 and 84 million tons a year. 
Under fair and equitable toll charges, the resulting revenue is estimated as totaling 
between 36'4 and 49 million dollars a year.”’ Iron ore alone is estimated to produce 
potential traffic of from 30 to 37% million tons and petroleum, 6 to 20 million tons. 

It is apparently assumed that the ore estimates may after some years include 
perhaps 10 million tons of Labrador ore, an assumption subject to considerable 
doubt. The further assumption that 20 to 27 million additional tons of ore 
would be imported through the seaway rests on the theory that ore from Venezuela 
or other foreign origins would move via the circuitous route through the St. 
Lawrence seaway rather than to eastern ports in the United States. For example, 
it appears that the distances from Brazil, Chile, or Venezuela are from 700 to 
1,200 miles greater to Montreal than to an Atlantic port such as Baltimore. There 
is also the shorter route to New Orleans and inland waterways beyond. The 
estimates as to petroleum tonnage admittedly lack support as to the origin or 
direction of the traffic and assume such wide variations in volume as to cast 
serious doubt on the figures used. No account seems to be taken of the probable 
use of pipelines for the transportation of this commodity. 

It seems difficult to believe that practical men, on further reflection, would be 
willing to authorize expenditures of hundreds of millions of dollars in Government 
money on the unreliable and exaggerated traffic figures brought forward by the 
proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Neither the Secretary of Commerce nor any one else has satisfactorily shown 
that the proposed development of the Labrador iron ore is dependent upon the 
seaway or would not take place if that project should not be authorized. In fact, 
the record shows that this development is going forward irrespective of the 
construction of the seaway. 

Again as to the claimed dire need of certain steel plants for the Labrador ore, 
the evidence before this committee is far from convincing that ore deposits in 
the Lake Superior area are inadequate, or that Labrador ore would move via the 
seaway in anything like the quantities estimated in replacement of economically 
available and transportable ores from the Lake Superior areas. 

Estimates as to other traffic overlook the circuitous routes which would be 
involved in handling it via the St. Lawrence seaway and fail to take into account 
the limiting factors as to closed navigation during a large portion of the year, the 
restriction of drafts in respect to oceangoing vessels, reductions in speed, delays 
in passing through locks, and difficulties in coping with fogs, ice conditions, and 
bad weather. 

While it is believed that there is insufficient and inadequate basis for concluding 
that this project would be self-liquidating, it would, in all probability, divert to a 
great extent grain and other traffic which is now moving through the port of 
Albany to the serious and unjust injury of this port and those dependent upon it. 
The Secretary of Commerce, it is to be remembered, referred to the contention of 
port interests on the Atlantie and Gulf coasts, saying: “There is no question but 
that a considerable amount of traffic now moving to and from the Middle West 
via these ports will be diverted to the seaway.” 

The national transportation policy enacted in the Interstate Commerce Act 
is directed in part against the wasteful and unnecessary duplication of existing 
transportation facilities. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s jurisdiction 
does not extend to such projects as the one here involved, but it is noteworthy 
that Commission was called upon in February 1939 to report concerning the 
proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal and Congress declined to approve that 
project on the basis of the report made (235 I. C. C. 753). There it was pointed 
out that large tonnages of existing railroad and motor carriers would be diverted 
if the proposed waterway were constructed, that they had ample capacity to 
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varry the traffic, and that “the publie has a vital interest in the protection of the 
revenues of an ageney of transportation whose services are available the year 
around and to large and small shippers on equal terms. In the present case 
there appears to be no real need for the St. Lawrence seaway, with resulting 
injury to the port of Albany and the ecerriers serving it, including those on the 
New York Berge Canal system. Such injury should not be permitted in the 
absence of a dispassionate, careful investigation and analysis such as that made 
by the Commission in respect to the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal. The 
result of such analyses and study, it is telieved, would require disapproval of the 
project here in question. 


RECENT CONTENTIONS THAT THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT IS JUSTIFIED ON 
THE GROUND OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ARE BELIEVED TO BE UNSOUND 


The Albany Port District Commission wishes to be understood as thoroughly 
desirous of aiding the Government in its efforts to provide adequete national 
defense. However, it believes that with the tremendous expenditures required 
for this purpose there should be realistic regard for actual needs end cere taken 
to avoid being earried away by empty patriotie phrases and unsound expressions 
of needs. 

It has not been cleimed bere that the seaway project couid be considered in the 
¢cetegory of guns, tenks, ships, aireraft, and other items which are necessarily 
procured with Department of Defense funds \t most it could be assigned to 
the incefinite position of a support activity 

While the proponents have stressed the need of the seaway as an instrumen- 
talitv in making Lebrador iron ore available in connection with national-defense 
efforts, a serious flaw in their contention is that Lake Superior ore is actually 
available and that the Labrador ore admittedly will be developed and shipped to 
plants in this country irrespective of the construction of the seaway project. 
Such project is clearly, therefore, not a neeessitvy. Moreover, there is some 
evidence to the effect that such ore may be transported by railroad with consid- 
erable economy in supplying south-bound loads in cars heuling coal north-bound 
and ordinarily returning empty. 

Moreover, the national-defense theory of the proponents was considerably 
undermined by frank admissions made during these hearings. For example, 
Mr. John D. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Bogard, who was designated by 
the Secretary of Defense to explain the Department’s views as to the seaway 
project, seid, among other things, “Question hes been raised as to the vulnera- 
bilitv of the major installations of the project to determined air attack. That 
vuiuerability is recognized.’’ He further ssid, “It is also recognized that the 
sepway is admittedly susceptible to serious traffic interruptions by enemy action, 
particulerly sabotage.”’ 

It requires no expert to visualize the devastating effects on the proposed seaway 
of a few well-placed bombs. 

Prior to World War II, the proponents of the seaway emphasized the need of this 
project because of the claimed inadequacy of railroads and port terminals in time 
of war. The experience in the last war, however, has demonstrated the fallacy of 
this contention. Moreover, it is shown that at such time the eritical shortage is 
in oceangoing vessels, and it seems highly doubtful that it would be in the public 
interest to run the risk of having such vessels bottled up in the seaway or of reduc- 
ing their availability by long inland voyages at slow speeds and by the handling of 
traffic which could be moved by smaller vessels or by other forms of transportation. 
The lessons of the last war show that from the national-defense standpoint railroads 
are far less vulnerable to attack than canal and dam systems. 

As to the suggestion that ships might be built in the Lakes region in time of war, 
this fails to consider the long period during which navigation is closed, the danger 
that through enemy action the seaway would be put out of use, and the significant 
fact that the larger vessels could be built with better results nearer to the ocean 

When carefully analyzed and tested, the St. Lawrence seaway project, it is 
believed, cannot be justified either commercially or as an instrumentality of na- 
tional defense. The Albany Port District Commission is firmly of the view that this 
project as it relates to the construction of a seaway has not been shown to be in the 
public interest, that it would be unnecessarily injurious te existing transportation 
facilities and the port of Albany, and that it should be disapproved. 

I am also authorized to state on behalf of the New York State Waterways Asso- 
ciation that it joins with the Albany Port District Commission in opposing the 
seaway project. This association is a nonprofit corporation, the members of which 
include port authorities, trade associations, civic and commercial organizations, 
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business firms, shippers, and owners and operators of barges interested in the 
transportation of freight on the New York State Canal system and the Hudson 
River. Its specific aims and purposes are to promote and protect the harbors, 
rivers, and other waterways of the State of New York and the development of 
traffic on these arteries of transportation. Its views coincide with those of the 
Albany Port District Commission, as stated hereir 





STATEMENT OF GeorRGE LE. Mace, REPRESENTING THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
AssociaTION OF New Yore, Ine 


M\ name is George E. Mace. I have been authorized to present this statement 
on behalf of the Commerce and Industry Association of New York. I also have 
been authorized to say that the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York con- 
curs in the statements [am about to make 

On March 7, of this vear, vour chairman asked witnesses to avoid repetition of 
testimony submitted at previous hearings. I shall endeavor to comply. 

He also stated a requirement that 50 copies of written statements must be filed 
That has been done. 

On at least 19 occasions the board of directors of Commerce and Industry has 


voted to oppose this project. [It never has favored it. The records of previous 
hearings by committees of both the House and Senate contain expressions of the 
association’s reasons for this long opposition. The association is convinced that 


the project will be harmful to the interests of New York and other ports and that 
it will not offer other sections of the country compensating benefits. 

Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, recently stated that three military departments 
of the Government consider the project “a necessary defense undertaking.”” We 
hold to the opposite view for several reasons. Among them are 

First, the seaway would seem to be vulnerable to attack by enemy bombing 
from the air, sabotage by land, or the deliberate scuttling of a vessel while being 


locked through the canal portion o: the route. Anv one of these things could, 
conceivably, put the seaway out of commission for the duration of any war that 
may threaten our national existense None of them seem diffieult of achieve 


ment. 

Second, the seaway, if held to the presently proposed depth of 27 feet, would not 
permit of its use by American-flag regular-line vesseis because their draft is more 
than 24 or 24's feet when loaded. The suggestion has been made that they could 
lessen their draft by partial loading but practical steamship operators inform us 
that would be uneconomical and impracticable 

Third, this leads us to the belief that the 27-foot channel is not the final objective 
of the proponents. If Congress approves the proposed agreement and appropri- 
ates the billion or more dollars necessary to construct this inland channel and to 
make the necessary improvements at the Great Lakes ports we believe it will soor 
be pressured for still greater appropriations to deepen it to 35 feet and to further 
deepen the channels in the Lake ports. It is our contention that now is the time 
for the Government to curtail all unnecessary expense in every possible manner 
and this includes the proposal before vou 

Fourth, the construction would require large quantities of steel, lumber, cement 
and rail transportation, all of which are now in short supply. It also would re 
quire a sizable allocation of manpower of which also there will be an acute shortage 
when present plans for the manufacture of defense materials get into full swing 

Fifth, if we are facing a war emergency now, this would be the worst possible 
time to start work on the seawav as it would take at least 5 to 6 vears to complete 
it and by that time we should either have won or lost the war. Just before U 
outbreak of World War II we took the position that Hitler would not wait for us 
to complete the seaway and we now take that position with respect to any present 
potential enemy. 

Sixth, coming to the Labrador ore, of which we have heard so much, two que- 
tions seem to be pertinent: 

a) Do we need the Labrador ore now for national defense? We believe not 

(b) If we do need the Labrador ore now for national defense, do we need the 
proposed seaway to get it? We believe not 

Now, as to the need of Labrador ore for national defense, these facts should be 
considered. 

M. A. Hanna Co., owner of this deposit, is quoted in the press as having recentl) 
announced in its annual report that ore from these deposits will be ready for 
shipment in 1955. Again we say our potential enemies will not wait But in 
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any event, Mr. G. M. Humphrey, president of Hanna Co., is quoted in the same 
news item to this effect: 

“Mr. Humphrey emphasized that the opening of the range is not waiting for 
a decision on the St. Lawrence seaway project. With or without the seaway, he 
asserted, 10,000,000 tons of the Quebec-Labrador ore will move to market. 
Expansion above 10,000,000 tons a year can be effected if required for national 
defense, he added.”’ 

Seventh, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s new $50,000,000 pier at Baltimore 
was completed this month. This pier is expected to handle iron ore from Liberia, 
on the West Coast of Africa, and from the newly discovered deposits in Venezuela. 
The pier is designed to unload an ore vessel within 24 hours. The B. & O. has 
announced that, as soon as the flow of ore warrants the pier will be expanded to 
permit two ships to unload simultaneously. A 50-ton sample of the African ore 
already has been shipped to Republic Steel Corp. at Youngstown through 
Baltimore. 

Fighth, the steel production capacity expansion program supports our conten- 
tion. A recent survey by Leslie Gould revealed that in 1950 the steel industry 
in the United States spent approximately $513,000,000, and it plans to spend 
$1,200,000,000 this year for the expansion of production capacity. This year’s 
expansion will be a record high, while last year’s outlay was one of the largest 
in the history of the industry. The steel companies participating in this expansion 
rogram include United States Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, 

‘ational, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Armco, Inland, Colorado Fuel & Iron, 
Pittsburgh Steel, Crucible, Sharon Steel, Granite City, Alan Wood, Rotary 
Electric, Keystone, Laclede, and Continental. The total increased production 
capacity will be 43.9 percent. Is it conceivable that the steel industry would 
spend nearly one and three quarters billions of private capital on an expansion 
rogram unless it was certain that an ample supply of ore would be available? 
Ve believe not. 

Ninth, and finally, we direct attention to the testimony of James K. Knudson, 
Chief of Defense Transport Administration, before the House Merchant Marine 
Committee only last month, where he is reported to have told that committee 
that about 91% million tons of iron ore are needed from the Lake Superior region 
this year to keep the steel mills operating at 98 percent of capacity. He further 
is quoted to the effect that industry sources state this amount can be mined and 
transported to the head of the Lakes during this season of navigation. The 
problem then is one of transporting the ore across the Lakes, rather than finding 
new sources of supply at this time. 

Do you still believe we need the St. Lawrence seaway for national defense? If 
so, what is tne answer to this question? What is going to defend the Nation 
during the 5 months of each year the seaway is out of use because of ice? Cer- 
tainly neither the railroads nor the steamship lines can reasonably be expected 
to maintain their normal service to the coast ports for 12 months each year just 
to handle for 5 months the immense tonnage which proponents admit would be 
diverted to the St. Lawrence gateway during the remaining 7 months. Thus the 
coast ports, and particularly New York, would be deprived of much of the great 
benefit which the steamship lines and railroads bring to it. And the ability of 
the coastal ports to provide ample facilities for the movement of troops and mili- 
tary supplies overseas would be impaired. 

It has been conservatively estimated that more than a billion dollars of private 
and city capital has been invested in transportation facilities at New York. 
Many thousands of families get their support from those investments and the 
activities they produce. We earnestly contend that there is, and will be, no 
necessity for jeopardizing those investments and the support of those families. 
Another witness is expected to cover this situation and I will not burden the 
committee with repetitious argument. 

Now as to tolls: It has repeatedly been asserted by proponents that the project 
would be made self-supporting by the imposition of tolls. We find no basis in 
fact for such an expectation. The toll provisions, insofar as we have been able 
to locate them, merely provide— 

1. That during the period of construction the President shal! negotiate another 
agreement with Canada defining the rates of tolls. 

2. Such tolls must be fair and equitable, give due consideration to encourage- 
ment of increased use of the seaway, consider the special character of bulk agri- 
cultural, mineral and other raw materials. 

3. Tolls shall vary for ships in ballast and ships carrying cargo. 

4. Tolls will vary with each classification of cargo carried according to the 
benefits it receives from the use of the seaway. 
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5. The maximum toll shall be $1.25 per short ton of laden cargo. 

6. While tolls may be-made less than the maximum of $1.25 no minimum toll is 
provided. 

7. Government traffic is to be exempted from the payment of tolls. 

8. No tolls shall become effective until approved by the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada. 

9. Provision is made that the President may appoint a commission to cooperate 
with a similar body appointed by the Canadian Government to study the toll and 
other details, hold hearings and make recommendations to their respective 
governments. 

We are unable to locate any provision that the tolls to be collected on the 
vessels and cargoes that actually traverse the seaway must produce revenue 
sufficient to compensate for the actual cost of contruction, maintenance, and 
operation, or even for the United States’ share of such costs. Thus, the tax- 
payers of the United States are not guaranteed against loss, as the proponents 
would have us believe. 

We believe the establishment of tolls that actually will pay the construction 
and maintenance costs of the seaway in any such manner as provided in the bills 
is an impossible task. It will be noted that although there is no deadline date 
to be met in this angle of the work it is provided that the establishment of tolls 
shall be done during the period of construction. At that time neither government 
will know the ultimate cost of either construction or maintenance, nor will anyone 
know the characteristics or amount of the commerce that will utilize the facility. 
Without that knowledge how can tolls be fixed to cover these costs? 

In 1941 the United States Department of Commerce estimated that 25 million 
tons of freight would be transported over the seaway each year. The opponents 
of the project demonstrated that tolls paid by that amount of tonnage would be 
insufficient to pay all the costs of construction, operation, and maintenance, 
including the work necessary to be done at lake ports and connecting channels. 

Now, 10 years later, the United States Department of Commerce has raised 
its estimate to somewhere between 57 million and 84 million tons. To give you 
a better picture of what this means, the 1941 estimate of the Department of 
Commerce would be equivalent to the entire import and export tonnage which 
passed through the Port of New York during the year 1949. The Department’s 
top estimate as of now would be substantially the equivalent of all the import 
and export tonnage that moved through all Atlantic ports, from Portland, Maine, 
to and including Port Everglades, Fla., for the vear 1949. 

This weighing of the Department’s latest finding of potential tonnage via the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway is based upon the Department of Commerce own 
figures for ports on the Atlantic range as found in its Summary Report FF 972, 
dated April 27, 1950. The Summary Report of 1950 tonnage has not as yet 
been received. 

We do not concede that any such amount of tonnage would find the St. Lawrence 
during the 7 months it is open to navigation. Nor do we believe Congress is 
going to be fooled into thinking that such a disastrous treatment of our Atlantic 
coast ports would be good for the nation. It would spend billions to prevent an 
enemy from crippling our coast ports. It is here being asked to spend billions 
on a project that would have a crippling result if we can believe the figures of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Deep consideration mst be given to the fact that, once this project is endorsed, 
the huge funds expended, and it is placed in operation, it will remain with us 
permanently. If, for any reason, it fails—and we believe it will fail—to live up 
to the glamorous promises of its proponents it then will become an economic mill- 
stone around our necks for perpetuity, as we will be obligated to tax ourselves 
heavily for its maintenance. 

We now close our argument as we did in 1945: “Having failed of justification 
on every point upon which support has been advanced, the project should perma- 
nently be abandoned. After approximately half a century of studies, estimates 
and discussion it Warrants no further expenditure of time, money, or consideration.” 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM JACKMAN, PRESIDENT, INVESTORS LEAGUE, INc., 
New York, N. Y. 


I am William Jackman, president of the Investors League, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The league I represent is the 
oldest and most successful organization of investors, with thousands of members 
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residing in every State of the Union. It is an organization of investors, both small 
and large, who make up the backbone of our private-enterprise system which is in 
turn the backbone of our national economy. 

As the recognized representative of and official spokesman for investors of the 
United States, the Investors League respectfully submits this statement to the 
Public Works Committee of the House of Representatives for its consideration 
in connection with the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

It is the firm conviction of the Investors League that the United States is at the 
crossroads of its history. 

The investors of the United States cannot stand idly by and see billions of dollars 
dissipated in a project such as the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Investors over the years have played a great part in the development of this 
Nation. They have provided monetary sinews which have been responsible for 
our great productive facilities, now so badly needed. They have provided the 
funds to build the huge network of railroads which criss-cross the country and 
which have plaved such a mighty part in moving the goods produced in this coun- 
try from productive centers to consumers. 

Investors likewise have advanced millions of dollars over the years which has 
made it pussible to produce electricity and carry it to even the most remote farm- 
lands of the Nation. 

Why have they been willing to risk their funds in such a manner? One of the 
reasons is that they have had confidence in their Government—confidence in the 
integrity of their elected officials. They also have had confidence in our form of 
government, which encouraged private individuals to take a wild vast nation and 
in the course of but a few vears convert it into the most powerful nation on earth— 
a nation now being called upon to preserve civilization itself. Now that this great 
empire has been created our Federal officials are inclined to forget the work and 
effort which went intoit. They seem willing to reach into the pockets of these 
investors and take from them taxes with which to build competitive enterprises 
which will tend to destroy the value of their equities in many of our important 
railroads and utility properties. 

I ask you, in the name of justice and fair play, why this should be done? 

Is it because the railroads are not doing a splendid job in handling the Nation's 
freight business? Is it because our utility companies have fallen down on the job 
in providing electricity to our people? 

| say this is not a fact. 

We are told that this seaway is to be built to serve the Nation’s interests in a 
time of emergeneyv. Yet we are advised that it will take several years before it 
is completed, in which event the emergency may very well have passed. It is 
certainly true that one atom bomb or a directed missile might very well destroy 
its effectiveness as a means of transportation, for a long time, So could an ordi- 
nary, conventional type of bomb, or a carefully planned piece of sabotage, or an 
accidental shipwreck. 

This Nation is making great preparations and spending vast amounts of money 
in training and equipping thousands of young men to protect a way of life which is 
peculiar to the United States. At the very base of this way of life lies the private- 
enterprise svstem. Yet ourown Government of its own free will and accord would 
take steps to destroy this private-enterprise system by engaging in direct com- 
petition with our privately owned railroads and utilities in a project which has 
every earmark of socialism. 

Again I ask why this should be done. Why endanger thousands of our young 
men and why impoverish ourselves to the extent of billions of dollars to fight a 
distant enemy of our American freedoms if our own Government proposes to 
destroy those freedoms here at home? 

The St. Lawrence seaway would be open to navigation only 7 months out of the 
year, we are told. Who is to handle our freight during the other 5 months of the 
year? Will the railroads be called upon to do it and, if so, are they to be required 
to have facilities available for these operations when it is a certainty they will be 
able to use them less than half the time? 

What will be gained from a seaway which can operate but little more than half 
time? Whose interests are to be served by such an operation? Certainly the 
best interests of the country call for the defeat of this hairbrained project. 

We are informed that the proposed seaway will have a depth of 27 feet. The 
American oceangoing ships that. could navigate this 27-foot channel fully loaded 
amount to only about 10 percent of the tonnage of such ships. Will the seaway 
be dug to a greater depth at a greater cost to accommodate American ships or will 
we be obliged to build new ships to accommodate the seaway? 
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Now let’s take a look at the St. Lawrence power project which is part of this 
over-all deal. What will it mean in the way of power for the northeastern part of 
the United States, particuls rly New York State? We are told that it will develop 
a firm capacity of 575,000 kilowatts, and a secondary capacity of 235,000 kilowatts, 
for the United States side. Since firm capacity is the only stable and depend- 
able power supply, and since secondary power must be supplemented by steam 
power, the St. Lawrence power project can only be considered as just another 
block of power and its value to the Nation gaged in terms of its firm load. 

Engineering estimates say some 7 to 10 vears will be required to build the hydro- 
plant. In the meantime, additional private development must go on to care for 
existing and future power demands. It is estimated that in the years between the 
end of World War II and the end of 1953 private utility companies serving New 
York State will have added 3,180,000 kilowatts to their systems. This is more 
than five times as much as the dependable power which will be developed by the 
St. Lawrence project. Moreover it will be available on time. 

Those who have been to Niagara Falls unquestionably have visualized the huge 
potential of power generating capacity of this great waterfall. They unquestion- 
ably have visualized virtually the entire Nation being served by hydroelectric 
plants utilizing this energy. That is why our demagogs in Washington have 
been able to make such progress in selling the Nation on the idea of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

But as we have seen, it is proposed to make available to Americans only a very 
small amount of power by this project. 

[ maintain that the American public is being hoodwinked by false propaganda 
in this proposed project. I maintain that the project has not been well thought 
out and that the full facts now available are being withheld from the public who 
will be called upon to pay for this monstrosity. 

We are told that materials are in short supply and that labor is needed to 
produce military equipment. Why, therefore, should materials which are needed 
for military purposes be utilized at a time like this on such a project? Why 
should our manpower be further reduced as a result of it? 

During World War II we produced and gave to Russia manufacturing plants 
which were never used to help us in that conflict. They may very well be used 
now against us in the event of a third world war. Why should we persist in 
doing such ridiculous things? 

We must bear in mind that all of the business in the United States which is 
developed by private resources are taxpaying enterprises. It is such enterprises 
which supplies the billions of dollars the Nation needs annually to meets its 
expenses. But these public power projects and these public seaway projects are 
nontaxpavers. Their initial cost must be met through taxation and if they prove 
unsuccessful and are unable to meet their operating costs taxpayers must make up 
any deficit which may occur in their expenses 

I claim the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project should be abandoned 
forthwith. 


STATEMENT OF IRA U. CosBLerGu AUTHORIZED SPOKESMAN FOR New Yorré Tow 
Boat Excuanae, INc., AND HARBOR CARRIERS OF THE PorRT oF NEw Yor: 


As the representative of the New York Towboat Exchange and Harbor Carriers 
of the Port of New York, I am the authorized spokesman for over 100 individual 
small business concerns which have, for generations, provided those vital towing 
and barge services adjunct to the water transport industry of the greatest port 
in the world—the port of New York. 

Once again, as in almost every vear for the past quarter century, political 
pitchmen are urging upon the Congress, passage of a St. Lawrence waterway 
bill. In each earlier year the economic absurdity of this bill was so convincingly 
demonstrated that it was dropped. But now something new has been added. 
It is now reoffered as a project vital to national defense. 

What’s the matter with the port of New York for defense? From this God- 
given and man-made harbor sailed 70 percent of the American military cargo 
and personnel of World War I. From this roadstead sailed 60 percent of the 
Europe-bound military hardware for World War II. And not vears hence, but 
right now, New York, with its 400 deep-water piers, its 500 miles of water front, 
its 8 railway terminals, its billion-dollar waterside plants, its efficient labor forces, 
its network of highways—New York is ready at once to perform again, its war 
transport function, efficiently and expansibly. 
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And yet, under the guise of defense, this same old St. Lawrence seaway, dis- 
credited for decades, is trundled out again to offer, if it were ever built (and at 
fantastic cost to taxpayers), to displace importantly, these modern functional 
facilities of New York and its sister Atlantic ports. For 7 months a year these 
natural harbors, improved by generations of the investment and labor of man, 
would be expected to slow down and stand by, only to resume full blast for the 
5 months when silver skates replace scudding ships, on the St. Lawrence. Billions 
in American taxpaying investment are to lie fallow, and a might seaboard labor 
force turned into migratory workers—Okies—just because this muddle-headed 
maritime myth is fatuously urged as a military must; just so a cozy group of eager 
beaver steelimen from the shores of Lake Erie can get a lower price tag on a swatch 
of Labrador iron ore, proved before this committee not essential to our war effort, 
and for which existing transport facilities are demonstrably adequate. 

Let’s have done with this nonsense. This seaway, if it made sense otherwise— 
would be just marvelous for defense under these three conditions: 

(1) If our enemy would agree not to engage us in war for 7 years—that’s how 
long it would take to build this canal. 

(2) If our enemy would agree to suspend the war from November to April each 
winter, while the river is frozen. 

(3) If our enemy would agree not to bomb the locks—since just one solid hit 
could sideline this seaway for the duration. 

In war or peace this leopard does not change its spots. It’s still a 7-month 
freight movement. It would cost a billion dollars. It won’t be self-sustaining. 
It senselessly cuts down the use of efficient rail and highway-connected eastern 
American seaports. It would place a huge labor force on relief, adding incal- 
culably to the estimated cost of this seagoing ditch. And it would be a golden 
boon to the competitors of American shipping. 

And so, after weighing all the facts marshalled by witnesses before you in these 
past weeks, and sifting the evidence, I have not the slightest doubt that you, 
too, will reject this St. Lawrence waterway. You will not permit this delusion 
of defense, this billion-dollar boondoggle, this king-size Passamaquoddy to be 
foisted upon the American taxpayer. 


STATEMENT OF James W. Danany REPRESENTING THE WeEsT SIDE ASSOCIATION 
oF COMMERCE AND OTHER Civic AND COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN NEW 
YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Public Works Committee, my name 
is James W. Danahy, and I am vice president of the West Side Association of 
Commerce, Inc., 330 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. I am 
authorized by the board of directors to speak for our organization. In addition 
I have been asked to present the opposition to the seaway of the following civic 
and commercial groups which are also located in New York State: Amsterdam 
Chamber of Commerce, Broadway Association, Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, Empire State Association of Commerce, Flatbush Chamber 
of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Club of New York, Inc., Forty-Second Street 
Property Owners and Merchants Association, Long Island Association, Staten 
Island Chamber of Commerce, Twenty-Third Street Association. 

The names of the officers and directors of the West Side Association, together 
with various resolutions adopted by the association since 1933 in opposition to 
the seaway project, appear as appendixes at the end of this statement. In order 
that your committee may be better acquainted with the scope of our work, may 
I state that the West Side Association is a sectional chamber of commerce which 
functions on the west side of Manhattan Island between Fifty-ninth Street and 
the Battery. We have approximately 1,200 memberships which include manu- 
facturers, real-estate owners, railroads, steamship lines, banks, hotels, retailers, 
brokers, watehouses, ete. 

The association was organized in 1925 and its existence has been continuous 
since that time. Facing, as it does, the most important shipping channel of any 
navigable stream’in the United States, it is natural that it should be vitally 
interested in the proposed seaway or in any project which might adversely affect 
the commerce carried in that channel. 

It would be presumptuous for me as an individual to appear here today as an 
expert on national defense, on costs, or on the traffic which the seaway might be 
expected to carry if it were built. We do not propose, therefore, to express any 
primary opinions on any of these matters. Furthermore, your committee has 
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listened over the years to so many direct presentations relative to these factors 
that I doubt if you are very enthusiastic to hear more statements along these 
lines. 

With your permission, we intend to confine this statement to a rebuttal dis- 
cussion in which we will quote the contradictory and confusing testimony offered 
in recent years by the proponents of the seaway. We submit, gentlemen, that 
neither your committee nor any other honest and intelligent lJawmaking body 
could give its approval to a proposal which was conceived in such confusion and 
whose threadbare life has been sustained for 50 years by the feeding of the greatest 
accumulation of contradictions, half facts, and uneconomic theories which this 
Nation has ever witnessed. Keep in mind that we will be quoting the viewpoint 
of the proponents—not the opponents—of the seaway. 

It is contrary to recognized business and governmental procedure to embark 
upon @ project of any magnitude until and unless all pertinent factors have been 
satisfactorily answered. We believe that we can be of the greatest assistance to 
your honorable committee by pointing out wherein the proponents by their own 
arguments have failed to meet these tests. When the proponents, as we will 
show by their own testimony, can vary their statements by as much as 300 
percent concerning the anticipated seaway traffic, we submit that they have 
established a prima facie case, not for its authorization, but for its final and long 
overdue burial e 

DISCREPANCY ON TONNAGE FIGURES 


Let us first consider a few of the estimates of the St. Lawrence experts on poten- 
tial tonnage of the seaway. Keep in mind, gentlemen, that tonnage is the only 
base upon which the self-supporting factor of the seaway can be gaged. 

If we go back to the St. Lawrence survey of 1941, prepared by the Commerce 
Department, the granddaddvy of all seaway proponents, we find (p. X, pt. IV) 
the following statement: “This [referring to 10,000,000 tons of new American 
traffic] is based upon the full 25,000,000-ton capacity of the 27-foot project.’’ 
Remember that word ‘‘full,’’ gentlemen, and keep in mind that this figure in- 
cluded 9,000,000 tons of existing traffic then using the 14-foot Canadian canals, 
which would not need the proposed 27-foot canal, and which, therefore, would 
pay notolls. Of course, we might also remember that in 1941 the self-liquidating 
feature had not been affixed to the proposal; at that time it was to be a free canal, 
hence there was no need of bolstering the anticipated tonnage to astronomical 
figures. 

To quote further from the same paragraph, (p. X, pt. IV, of the survey), we 
find this most enlightening sentence: ‘‘In contrast to this liberal assumption 
(namely, the 10,000,000 tons of new American shipping) the known, provable 
traffic of the major commodities studied in part III of these reports show an 
initial new tonnage on the basis generally of 1928-37 trade conditions, nearer 
5,000,000 tons.” 

So even the 10,000,000 tons was just an estimate and not a provable fact. If 
we add the survey’s assumed new Canadian traffic of 6,000,000 tons, we would 
have a total initial new traffic of 11,000,000 rather than 16,000,000 tons. 

Now, we realize that figures are difficult to retain in one’s memory, and this 
statement, being in the form of rebuttal testimony, necessarily has to do with 
many figures. We ask, however, that you remember that the United States 
Department of Commerce in 1941 before the tolls-paying feature was added 
estimated the new Canadian and American traffic through the seaway at 11,000,000 
tons annually, or a grand total of 20,000,000 including existing tonnage. It 
might be added that low figures were helpful at that time to rebut the arguments 
of Atlantic and Gulf ports that they would lose much of their foreign commerce. 

But 11,000,000 tons at the tolls scheduled in the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
192) first introduced in 1947 would be insufficient to make the project. self-sup- 
porting. The Department of Commerce was caught by its own figures. Was 
there a sufficient increase in water-borne tonnage in the meantime to justify any 
sizable expansion of the estimates? No, there was not. So what did the Depart- 
ment do? 

Well, at the afore-mentioned Senate hearings (p. 399, Senate hearings of 1947) 
the Honorable W. Averell Harriman, Commerce Department Secretary, informed 
the subcommittee that the 25,000,000-ton estimate (which was a combination 
of the Department’s higher figure of 16,000,000 tons of new traffic and the 9,000,000 
tons of existing traffic) had been prepared by the Board of Engineers and stated 
it was “‘an estimate of practical as distinguished from theoretical capacity.” 
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It has always been the assumption of my organization that the practical rather 
than the theoretical should be the determining base in figuring projects of this 
nature. But the Department of Commerce apparently believed otherwise, 

Secretary Harriman then boosted the theoretical capacity of the seaway to the 
‘neighborhood of 100,000,000 tons,” at the same time adding that it was ‘“‘im- 
practical’ to expect this figure ever would be realized (p. 399, same volume). 
But he was equally sure that “under conditions of full utilization with relatively 
balanced traffic in each direction, the practical capacity of the seaway is far in 
excess of the 25 miilion tons assumed in previous discussions of the subject’’ (same 
page reference). Storms on the Great Lakes, ice, the piloting hazards on the St. 
Lawrence, the controlling size of the Welland Locks, delays in loading, breakdown 
of ships or locks or the utilization of smaller vessels were ignored by Secretary 
Harriman in reaching his “conditions of full utilization with relatively balanced 
traffic in each direction.” 

But if this thought was surprising, Secretary Harriman followed with this 
amazing sentence (p. 400, same volume): ‘“‘The Department has not yet made a 
detailed analysis of potential traffic on the seaway in the light of these revised 
capacity estimates. Moreover, the Department has been able to make only 
very preliminary judgments concerning the effect of tolls on traffic which might 
use the waterway and the level of tolls which can be imposed. My subsequent 
comments on traffic which mght use the seaway must accordingly be considered 
only as very rough estimates rather than conclusions resulting from careful study.” 

So the Congress of the United States was asked by the principal proponent of 
the seaway to authorize its construction as a self-supporting project on the basis 
of ‘‘very preliminary judgments” and “very rough estimates.”’ 

But the confusion in thinking went even further. Dr. N. R. Danielian, who 
had formerly been associated with the Department, stated at the same hearings 

p. 421, same volume); ‘It is fairly predictable that within 10 to 20 years the sea- 
way will reach its maximum utilization of 30,000,000 tons.’’ Kindly note the 
word “maximum.” Doctor Danielian, who for vears had accepted the 25,000,000- 
ton figure as the ‘‘full’’ capacity (p. X, pt. LV, St. Lawrence survey), had increased 
his allowance by 5,000,000 tons, but he was still considerably out of line with 
Secretary Harriman’s theoretical capacity of 67,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons. 

When these hearings were over it became obvious to the Department of Com- 
merce that the seaway could not be made to appear self-supporting on the ‘‘very 
rough estimates’? which had been made before the Senate subcommittee. Con- 
sequently in August-November 1947, we find the Department, which in the 1941 
survey had estimated full tonnage, old and new, at 25,000,000 tons, publishing a 
new booklet, entitled “‘An Economie Appraisal of the St. Lawrence Seaway Proj- 
ect.” Here (p. 70) with the identical wording which Secretary Harriman had 
used several months earlier before the Senate subcommittee when he talked of 
“full utilization with relatively balanced traffic’ (p. 399, Senate hearings of 1947) 
there appears the statement that the traffic estimates on ore, coal, and grain range 
from 40‘ to 53 million tons, and the Department adds: “It appears likely that 
the seaway should be able to handle such a volume.” 

So in 6 years the Department of Commerce arbitrarily stepped up the projected 
traffic of the seaway from 20 or 25 million tons to 538 million tons. In the mean- 
time the traffic on the existing St. Lawrence canals declined during the same 
period (1941—46) from 6,929,000 tons to 5,750,000 tons (195L World Almanac, 
p. 643). 

After all these discrepancies and contradictions, it would seem that at least the 
proponents could agree on a top estimated figure. But even this was not to be. 

Appearing before this conimittee on April 24, 1950, the Honorable Charles Sawyer, 
present Secretary of the Department of Commerce, commented on the studies 
which his Department had been making for several vears, and then stated (p. 13, 
House hearings of 1950): “These studies indicate potential traffic for the St. 
Lawrence seaway from 57 to 84 million tons.” 

So, with no change proposed in the controlling Welland locks, the Department 
of Commerce has continued to raise its sights on seaway traffic from a low of 20 
or 25 million tons in 1941 to 84 million tons in 1950. 

Before we permit the proponents’ imaginative figures of 84 million tons per 
vear to get the better of our common sense, gentlemen, may we refer your atten- 
tion to the Panama Canal. Here is a channel which, unlike the St. Lawrence 
proposal, saves thousands of miles in the transit of vessels from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Yet, according to the Statistical Abstract which is issued by the 
same Department of Commerce (p. 535, Abstract of 1950), the commercial 
traffic on that waterway never has exceeded 30,600,000 tons, and only on two 
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occasions has it reached the 30,000,000-ton mark. Its average vearly commercial 
eargo during the 20 vears preceding the war was 25's million tons. 

It might also be well to balance against this alleged 84 million tons of cargo the 
replies made to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerc 
in 1947 when he addressed a letter to 32 prominent American shipping lines 
inquiring as to whether they could use the proposed seaway. Thirty said ‘No’ 
one was noncommital, while the sole remaining operator stated that ‘possibly’ 
he would send his ships through the canal 

No further comment on this type of estimating seems necessarv. The vagaries 
and contradictions of the proponents certainly make it evident that thev are 
engaged in nothing but wishful thinking 


REVENUE ESTIMATES ARE BQUALLY CONFUSING 


The contradictions among proponents as to the original costs of the seaway 
and power project are likewise noteworthy, but these have been publicized so 
often that it hardiv seems necessary to waste vour time in suggesting that ac- 
curate and up-to-date figures should be demanded. 

We do deem it essential, however, to call your attention to the amazing spread 
in the estimates of the proponents concerning tolls which might be colleeted 
For example, Mr. Julius Barnes at the Senate subcommittee hearings in 1047 
estimated the annual cost at 315,000,000 a vear (p. 96) and declared it could al 
be met bv the collection of 2 cents a bushel on 750,000,000 bushels of export 
grain. But the Department of Commerce at the 1950 hearings before your 
committee (p. 13) estimated the potential grain-traffic revenue at $1,625,090 to 
$4,025,000. Is Mr. Barnes, a well-known grainman, correct that grain receipts 
would produce $15,000,000 veariy, or sliouid you accept the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s estimate of 31,625,000 to 34,025,000 This enormous spread is typicai 
of the discrepancies in most of the proponents’ estimates lhe same figures of 
the Department of Commerce (p. 13, same volume) give an estimated potentia 
traffic of iron ore as 30 to 37's million tons, but Mr. George M. Humphrey, pres 
dent of the M. A. Hanna Co., and also president of Tron Ore Co., of Canada which 
controls the Labrador ore, stated (p. 258, same volume) that the first ore ship 
ments from Labrador would start in 1956 and wold reach 10 million tons in 8 
vears. He made no estimate of any subsequent increase. From what source 
will the other 20 to 27's million tons come? Certainly not Venezuela, whose ors 
is being shipped to Philadelphia and Baltimore for eastern steel plants 

The discrepancy between 10 million tons of Labrador ore in 1960 and 30 to 37 
tnillion total tons claimed by the Department of Conimmerce as the “estimated 


potential traffie’’ (p. 13) requires some explanations by the proponents. This is 
particularly true since the Commerce Department's estimated revenue from the 
seaway is predicated on the high figures. If we take the figures of Mr. Humphrey 
then the seawav’s revenue from Labrador ore by 1960 would amount to 85,000,000 


in contrast to the S15,000,000 to SIS 750.000 total ore estimate of the De partment, 


NOT VITAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSI 





The national-defense argument was emphasized by the proponents prior to ar 


during the last war. When the war was won without the seaway, there was a 
short period of embarrassed silence on the part of the seaway advocates. Recent! 
it has again come to the fore. Among those who have declared it “essential to our 
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national security” or who have emphasized as a ‘protected route’’ to Europ 
have been Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 1950 hearings, p. 9), Secretary of 
State Acheson (same volume, p. 95), Secretary of the Army Pace (same volume 
pp. 114-115), and General Marshall, Defense Director Wilson, and Chairman 
Smull of the Munitions Board at the current hearings ‘as quoted in press The 
threat of another war has permitted the proponents to bring back and dust off the 
old arguments which were thoroughly discounted by World War II 


Speaking about a ‘‘protected”’ water route, are vou gentlemen aware ‘hat 
notwithstanding the comparatively limited amount of shipping which went 


through the St. Lawrence during the Second World War, six vessels were sunk 
that “protected” area by submarines (testimony of Admiral Willson, p. 217, 
Senate hearings, 1947)? Are you also aware that not a single submarine was 
intercepted or sunk in this same “protected” waterway (same testimony)? Deo 
vou realize that submarines penetrated the St. Lawrence River as far west as tl 
Saguenay, only 100 miles northeast of Quebee City and about 250 mi from 
Montreal? 
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Some persons may visualize the St. Lawrence as an ordinary river which might 
be protected by shore batteries. How many persons know that this stream is 
nearly 100 miles wide where it reaches the Gulf, and that the latter measures 400 
miles in one direction and 350 miles in the other. You could place the entire 
State of New York in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and not be able to see it from the 
mainland shore! With available exits through the Strait of Belle Isle and the 
100-mile channel between Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence was during the last war, and presumably would be in another war, a favorite 
nesting place for enemy submarines and enemy action. It may not be generally 
realized that a transport bearing soldiers was sunk by submarine action in the 
Gulf between Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Summarized, this means that the so-called “protected” route, which measures 
roughly 1,000 miles from Montreal to the Strait of Belle Isle, would actually be 
safe for vessels, on the basis of World War II experience, only on the innermost 
250 miles from the Saguenay River to Montreal. If the submarines sought out 
this waterway in the last war when commerce was comparatively light, how much 
more would they be interested in the 20,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons of needed 
supplies for national defense, most of which the proponents state would be trans- 
ported to and from the Great Lakes through the seaway and the Gulf to the 
Atlantic Ocean? In this connection it might be well to realize that the Labrador 
ore tonnage would be subject to attack from the time it was placed on ships at 
Seven Islands until it had traversed 200 miles of the Gulf and river. It is 75 
miles across the St. Lawrence from Seven Islands to the nearest point on the 
opposite shore. Any Venezuelan or other foreign ore would be vulnerable for 600 
miles. 

Even Mr. George M. Humphrey, president of the largest ore group in Labrador, 
was conscious of the situation when in the hearings before this committee in 1950 
he testified (p. 241): ‘‘Protection from submarine attack, if required at all, would 
be limited to a short distance west of Seven Islands; and, casualties, if any, 
would be relatively far less important.” 

Incontrovertible evidence, such as this based on the sinking of six ships during 
World War II, should be sufficient to eliminate the ‘‘protected waterway” prop- 
aganda, but let us go further and see what one of the proponents had to say on 
this subject. 

In the 1947 hearings before the Senate subcommittee one of the principal 
witnesses for the seaway was the Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, then Under 
Secretary of War. Had the seaway been vital to national defense, it was a most 
appropriate time for Secretary Royall to have said so, but instead (p. 156, Senate 
hearings 1947) he stated: ‘‘In the opinion of the War Department, the St. Lawrence 
seaway, while not vital to national defense, would be helpful to national defense.”’ 

Mark his words carefully; the seaway is “‘not vital to national defense’: it 
“would be helpful.”’ So would an extra gun, or a truck or a hand grenade be 
helpful to national defense, but that does not mean they are vital, and neither in 
the words of the Under Secretary of War is the St. Lawrence seaway. 

But Secretary Royall went even further when he spoke about a “related dis- 
advantage” of the seaway (p. 156, same volume). Here are his exact words: 
“While the War Department believes that under reasonably anticipated cir- 
cumstances the seaway and locks can be adequately defended, yet the necessity 
of defending them would be an added defense commitment, a commitment which 
would require more men and equipment and money than would be necessary if 
the seaway were not constructed.” 

After considering these two statements, one cannot visualize much enthusiasm 
on the part of the War Department for this project which has been so vividly 
described as a vital essential to our national defense. 

It should not be necessary to take the time of you gentlemen by going into any 
length on the question of bombing, sabotage, or even accidental closure of the 
locks or canals. The entire proposal from Lake Erie to the Strait of Belle Island 
is a succession of dangerous and exposed bottlenecks, mostly in Canadian terri- 
tory, with the certainty that at the mouth of the last bottle would be a fleet of 
enemy submarines lying in wait for any prey which managed to get through, 
Even one of the proponents, Mr. Norman W. Foy, general sales manager of the 
Republic Steel Corp., saw fit to admit at the 1950 House hearings (p. 281) that 
“during the last war perhaps the most vulnerable point in our entire country were 
the locks at the Soo.”’ That is one assertion of the proponents with which nobody 
could take issue, but it taxes one’s imagination to take seriously his next remark 
that the St. Lawrence seaway would be an alternate route in case of danger. The 
lock at the Soo raises and lowers vessels only about 22 feet. If destroyed, rail 
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transportation could have been substituted. But five separate sets of locks, in- 
cluding eight at the Welland Canal, would be necessary to transport ships from 
Labrador to the existing ore furnaces, and these same ships would have to be 
raised or lowered 578 feet. Only a single lock or dam, or a short stretch of the 
1,500 mile channel need to be bombed in order to cut off the ore supply and to 
seal up every ship, oceangoing and otherwise, which was inside the bombed section. 

Furthermore, does anyone think that Canada would permit us to defend the 
1,100 miles of Canadian seaway between Cornwall and the Strait of Belle Isle 
if she were not at war with an American enemy? 

To invite our ships, as well as those of allied countries, to make the hazardous 
and lengthy trip through the seaway, with the chance that they might be sub- 
marined at the mouth or bottled up at the other end, when shipping is so vital 
during a war, is, in the opinion of the organizations I represent, a most unrealistie 
and unthinkable proposal. It becomes doubly preposterous when one realizes 
that the same important Great Lakes cargo can be transported quickly by rail, 
truck, or the barge canal to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
Hampton Roads, and then placed on fully loaded vessels which would be convoyed 
to Europe or wherever desired. ; 


SEAWAY FOR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


If the seaway were constructed as presently advocated, we can only conclude 
by the proponents’ own arguments that it would be constructed for the benefit 
of foreign shipowners. Major General Fleming, as Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, testified in the 1950 Senate hearings (p. 168) that only 364 to 435 
American oceangoing vessels, or about 10 to 12 percent, could use the 27-foot 
seaway at full loads. Figures of the Maritime Commission, produced by him at 
the same hearings (p. 171, same volume), show that 5,194 foreign-flag vessels 
have a draft of less than 26 feet and, therefore, could use the channel. 

Realizing that the advantages of the seaway, if any, would be in favor of foreign 
shipping, Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, Federal Maritime Administrator, at the 
current hearings (quoted in the press) has made the amazing suggestion that 75 
percent of American-flag ships might use the seaway if they were willing to reduce 
their loads. This reduction, incidentally, would run as high as 29 percent on 
certain types of vessels (Maritime Commission, 1950 hearings, p. 173). 

At a time when America leads the world in productivity and while we are being 
urged constantly to increase that productivity, a representative of the Federal 
Government recommends that we reduce our cargo capacity on 65 percent of our 
American-flag ships in order to justify the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Why an American shipowner, who already is at a tremendous dis- 
advantage in competing with less expensive foreign operations, should thus add 
to his disadvantages when he can obtain full cargo at the Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
has not been explained by the seaway proponents. 


WHY THE EXCITEMENT ABOUT LABRADOR? 


For several vears in the various hearings the Labrador ore situation has been 
simmering, but was not given serious consideration either by proponents or oppo- 
nents. As late as 1946 the M. A. Hanna Co., which already had contracted for 
the exploration and development of a vast area in Labrador and Quebee, still 
opposed the seaway. At the Senate hearings that vear (p. 484), Mr. R. L. Ireland, 
president of the Hanna Coal Co., stated: 

“We have studied the thing, and, in the light of our interest in this develop- 
ment, we have naturally reviewed the St. Lawrence seaway as to its effect on that 
ore, and we have come to the conclusion, after again reviewing the whole situation, 
that our interest in this big ore body up there is far greater without a seaway than 
with a seaway.”’ 

There is nothing indefinite about that statement, gentlemen, but Mr. Ireland 
went further and stated that the construction of a seaway would place the highly 
developed Great Lakes Basin area ‘‘in competition with all the cheaper foreign 
goods.”’ 

But in 1950 Mr. George M. Humphrey, president of the parent Hanna Co., 
calmly told your committee (p. 233, House hearings of 1950) that: 

“The reason we were opposed was because at that time we did not see enough 
traftic that was of value to this country to justify in our opinion the cost of putting 
in the seaway. Since we have discovered this iron ore in Canada and as this 
iron ore has developed and since the great inroads have been made upon our own 
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iron ore in Minnesota and Michigan—with those changes in facts and with the 
development of new facts which did not exist previously, we changed our mind.” 

But Michigan and Minnesota were allegedly being depleted as much in 1946, 
when Mr. Ireland spoke, as they were in 1950. Furthermore, according to the 
latter, the company had made a reexamination of its position after acquiring the 
Labrador-ore field and was still opposed to the seaway. And, finally, did Mr. 
Humphrey forget that the Hanna interests had opposed the seaway largely be- 
cause it would result in the importation of cheaper foreign goods in competition 
with the Great Lakes economy? What has happened to this viewpoint? It is 
just as pertinent today as in 1946 but the Hanna people seem to have forgotten 
it. Why? 

The proponents have made much of the ore interests in Labrador and Quebec, 
as contrasted with Minnesota, Michigan, New York, and foreign countries, such 
as Venezuela. But, actually, the proved deposits to date in Labrador are only 
350,000,000 tons, according to Mr. Humphrey (p. 242, same volume) and near 
400,000,000 tons according to the Geological Survey (p. 376, same volume), while 
proved reserves in all other parts of the United States, not including taconites, 
amounted to 5,100,000,000 tons on January 1, 1950 (Geological Survey, p. 376, 
same volume). Furthermore, according to Mr. Humphrey’s own estimates, only 
10,000,000 tons a year can be shipped by 1960 from Labrador, which is about 
one-ninth of the amount being shipped from Mesabi. 

But, say the proponents, Mesabi is running dry. According to them, there 
will be nothing but taconites left there in 15 or 20 years. Actually, of course, 
what they mean is that they are fearful, not of a Nation-wide shortage, but of a 
Great Lakes shortage. This, they believe, would dry up the steel business in the 
valley and lake districts and bring about the creation of new steel plants in Utah 
and along the eastern seaboard. 

Asa matter of fact, the Minnesota and Michigan ore beds are not being depleted 
to any great degree. Proof of this lies in the fact that in 1920 proved reserves in 
the Lake Superior region were 1,547,000,000 tons. Since that time 1,686,000,000 
tons have been shipped from that region, vet our admitted reserves there tc day 
are not less than 1,066,000,000 tons. The United States Geological Survey places 
the figure at 1,600,000,000 tons (p. 376, 1950 House hearings), not including 
taconites. Thus, from the Government’s own figures, we have more reserves at 
Lake Superior than we had 30 vears ago. The answer to this seeming paradox is 
of course, that additional fields, which become taxable only when proved, have 
been opened up. No owners are going to ‘‘prove’’ ore fields and pay taxes on them 
until the demand economically justifies their operation. 

But this is not all. The proponents have avoided all reference to the Steep 
tock Lake operations in Ontario, which are only 140 miles by existing railroad 
from the Lake Superior region. No new 360-mile railroad through the frozen 
wilderness of Labrador is needed to bring this ore to the valley and lake steel mills. 
No 1,500-mile trip through a billion dollar locked seaway, part of which is vulner- 
able to submarine attack, is required to turn this ore into steel. It is not a project 
which it is hoped will begin to produce in 1956, It is a project which is in opera- 
tion and which has known reserves of 282,000,000 tons (Geological Survey, p. 377, 
same volume). 

Mr. Cyrus Eaton, of Cleveland, chairman of one of the Steep Rock operating 
companies, recently made the statement that Steep Rock reserves ‘‘now are 
known to exceed those of any other range, old or new, on the continent’? (New 
York Herald Tribune, February 26, 1951). It is likewise stated (same reference 
that in 5 vears six Steep Rock mines will be shipping a minimum of 10,000,000 
tons annually. This would be 3 years sooner than Mr. Humphrey expects to get 
a similar amount out of the Labrador area. 

On the basis of these figures, and since no construction work is required at 
Steep Rock other than a short spur track, it would be of real interest if the seaway 
proponents would indicate why, on the basis of the iron-ore argument, the 1,500 
miles of seaway is so vital to the economy of this country. Such an answer should 
also take into account the statement of Mr. Humphrey (p. 258, House hearings 
of 1950), that his company intends to mine and ship the Labrador ore whether 
or not a seaway is constructed. 

There is still even another phase to consider before vou write off the re- 
sources of the Superior region, as the proponents of the seaway would have you do. 
According to the Geological Survey (p. 376, House hearings of 1950), there are 
in the Superior region 61 billion tons of taconite ore. It is true this ore has a 
lesser iron content and it is likewise true that for several years steel makers were 
apprehensive as to the commercial success of processing these taconites. This 
is no longer a problem, according to Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, and, while 
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it is still economically preferable to make use of the Mesabi ores, these sub 
marginal ores are available in excessive quantities should the. Mesabi Range and 
our other reserves ever go dry. Secretary Sawyer, a seaway proponent p. 10, 
same volume), stated: “‘The technological problems involved in the conversio: 
process (conversion of taconite ore) are apparently being overcome.”’ 

So, summarizing this ore situation which has created such a furore among the 
proponents, we find: 

(1) that the Mesabi has as much or almost as much ore as it had 30 vears ago 

(2) that Steep Rock ore fields which have proved reserves of 282,000,000 tons 
and may ultimately be larger than Mesabi, are now producing, and are only 140 
miles by existing railroad from Lake Superior 

(3) that Labrador ores will not be ready in small quantity until 1956 and by 
1960 will be producing only one-ninth of our shipments from Duluth-Superior; 

(4) that Labrador ores will be shipped, according to the president of that 
company, irrespective as to whether the seaway is built 

(5) that Labrador ore in time of war is subject to submarine 
six ships in this area were torpedoed in World War II 

(6) that New York, Utah, Michigan, and southern areas have 
of proved ore deposits; 

(7) that vast quantities of ore can be and are being brought ir 
without the construction of anv seaway; 

8) that, if our 5,100,000,000 tons of reserve ore ever fail, we have 61,000,000.000 

tons, or a 60-vear supply, of commercially convertible taconite ore 

The seaway proponents have fastened their wagon to the ore factor, just as they 
previously fastened it to every other timely issue, solely to win public support for 
an uneconomic proposal. 

First it was grain and the great savings it would effect. This argument was 

} i} 


discounted and permitted to fall into the discard. Then it was automobile- 
Srme result. Along came the depression, and the use of surplus 


buiid the seaway was emphasized. The war put an end to that argument. Ne 
it was to help win World War II, but somebody pointed out that it would take 7 
Lbv Gen Li WIs 


Manpower to 


years to build the seaway, which estimate has since been confirmes 
A. Pick, Chief of Engineers (p. 136, House hearings of 1950). The iron-or 
argument has been worked threadbare without having any basis of fact ‘} 
national-defense argument is back again but it has no more weight than it he 
1941. \ bombing of a single Jock, an aecidental jamming of a ship into 
machinery, a landslide, or a sabotaging of a single spot in the narrow channels, 
and every ship in the Great Lakes would be bottled for the duration Remember 
Secretary Rovall’s testimony in this respect 

These are the major assertions of the proponents. One could go on indefinitel 
fact as 


but the others are just as inconsistent, as contradictory, and as lacking in 
the arguments which we have dispost d of by the contradictory statements of the 
proponents themselves. 

We submit, gentlemen, that any project which is as lacking in economic justifica 
tion, as is the seaway, must necessarily be relegated to the archives of preposterous 
proposals with which the pages of history are filled 


APPENDIXES 


RESOLUTION IN OPPOSIT'LION TO THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY ADOPTED BY 
SIDE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, INC. UN ! 1G44 


The board of directors of the West Side Association of Commerce, Ine., in 
regular session assembled this thirteenth day of June 1944 expresses its opposition 
to the propesed St. Lawrence seaway. This association has opposed this proposal 
since 1933. 

It is our belief that the construction of the seaway would not only 
Ameriean funds, but that it would be definitely detrimental to the best interests 
of this country. In view of the fact that our jurisdiction covers only a section of 
Manhattan Island, we are confining our arguments largely to the damage which 
the seaway would do to the port of New York if it were as successful as its pro 
ponents claim. In this connection we desire to emphasize that any material 
injury to the business and, consequently, the purchasing power of New York 
would be reflected throughout the entire country, inasmuch as New York City is 
the largest single buyer of commodities from other States 

This association hereby delegates its vice president and managin 
James W. Danahy, to appear before, and to present its viewpoint to the proper 
committee of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 


be a waste of 


g director, Mr. 
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DECEMBER 11, 1945. 


To the Honorable, the Foreign Relations Committee, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Reiterating its oft-repeated opposition to the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway project, the board of directors in session assembled today author- 
ized its vice president and managing director, Mr. James W. Danahy, to present 
to your committee, or other appropriate committees of the Congress, the view- 
point of this association in relation to the seaway. 

In addition to its general opposition on the grounds which will be presented by 
its representative, the association holds that this proposal, involving as it does 
the sovereign rights of two nations, is a matter which should be discussed solely 
as atreaty. It does not appear to us that it is a subject which could or should 
be handled by the mere negotiation of an agreement. 

Respectfully yours, 
West Sipe Association oF ComMMERCE, INC., 
Harotp W. McGraw, Chairman, 
LEE 8. Buckincuam, President. 


Attest: 
James W. Danany, Vice President. 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
JANUARY 13, 1948 


The membership of the West Side Association of Commerce, Inc., in session 
assembled at the twenty-third annual meeting held on January 13, 1948, at 330 
West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y., hereby— 

Resolves, That it is unalterably opposed, as it has been since 1933, to the use 
of public funds for the construction of the so-called St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

It believes that this project is uneconomic and unnecessary and that for the 
»0ssible self-aggrandizement of a limited number of producers and shippers in a 
imited area it would place an excessive and unwarranted tax burden upon the 
taxpayers of the Nation as a whole. 

It calls attention to the fact that leading citizens, organizations, governors, 
legislatures, and municipalities in every section of the country excepting the area 
immediately bordering the Great Lakes have opposed this project for more than 
two score years and have produced volumes of information which show that it 
would be uneconomic and injurious to the largest part of our Nation and to the 
greatest number of our citizens. 

It furthermore calls attention to the fact that organized labor and management 
throughout the country have wholeheartedly joined in their opposition to this 
project which would be in unfair competition with both in addition to the cost 
which it would place upon the taxpayer. 

In relation to the newest suggestion, which for years was fought by its pro- 
ponents, to make the seaway self-supporting through the use of tolls, it is the 
contention of this association, after a careful study of the congressional hearings 
of 1946, that no evidence has been produced and substantiated to show how much 
tonnage would use the seaway, what the average toll per ton would amount to, 
or what the actual cost of the project, in terms of today’s depreciated dollar, 
would be. The current resolution before Congress seeks approval of the project 
and initiation of construction before any of these fundamental questions are 
answered. 

Since this information has not been produced and, indeed, since there has been 
a complete disagreement between proponents as to the amount of tonnage which 
might use the seaway, it becomes obvious that the data either has not been 
accumulated or that it is detrimental to the cause of the project, in which case it 
becomes equally obvious that Congress either should disapprove the proposal, 
as it has on two other occasions, or at least should take no affirmative action until 
indisputable evidence has been produced to show that the seaway and power 
project would be self-supporting. 
West Sipe Association oF ComMMERCE, INC., 
Joun R. Kiiparricr, President, 

Harotp W. McGraw, Chairman. 


Attest: 
James W. Danany, Vice President. 
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RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
JANUARY 10, 1950 


To the President and Congress of the United States: 

Reiterating our position of the last 20 years, we call upon Congress once again 
to disapprove the proposed St. Lawrence seaway by such a decisive vote that its 
proponents will cease resurrecting this 50-year-old fantastic and uneconomic pro- 
posal. If the possible effect of the seaway was injurious solely on the city of 
New York, we might conceivably be accused of taking a selfish attitude, but it 
is an admitted fact that, if it were successful, it would take away commerce from 
all Atlantic ports and those on the Gulf of Mexico, as well as the lower Mississippi 
Valley. Nobody denies that it would take business from the railroads during the 
7 months it would be in operation. Likewise nobody denies that it would injure 
labor, particularly in the coal fields, on the railroads, and in the steamship and 
pier business. Despite these considerations, and the opposition of hundreds of 
labor, civic, and other organizations throughout the country, plus its defeat three 
times in Congress, it is still proposed to construct a billion-dollar enterprise, largely 
on foreign soil, with no proof that it could be self-supporting, with little evidence 
as to how much traffic would go throug it, with knowledge that a great majority 
of our American ships could not use it because of their draft, and with the distinct 
possibility that any small savings which might be effected would redound, not to 
the producers and shippers in a small segment of the country, but to the foreign 
buyers and foreign shipowners. 

We earnestly urge upon Congress once and for all to disapprove this uneconomic 
scheme which, if successful, would be disastrous to the economy of the entire 
country and which, if not successful, would impose a billion dollars in new taxes 
on the already overburdened taxpayers. 

West Sipe Association oF COMMERCE, INC., 
Joun R. Kitpatrick, President, 
Haroitp W. McGraw, Chairman. 

Attest: 

James W. Danany, Vice President. 


LerrerRs From THE New York Boarp or TRADE, THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, AND THE Deck Scow Caprain’s Union, NEw 
York Crry 

New York Boarp or TRADE, 
New York, N. Y., April 27, 1951. 


To the Honorable, Committee on Public Works, United States House of Representa- 
tives, Its Chairman and Members Thereof. 

GREETINGS: Your petitioner is the New York Board of Trade, organized 1872, 
and incorporated 1875 (ch. 565, Laws of the State of New York). It is a member- 
ship corporation. Its purposes are ‘‘to promote the trade, commerce, and manu- 
facturers of the United States and especially of the State and city of New York.” 
Its offices are at 201 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please include this petition in the records of the hearings on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. The decision of the committee to close public hearings 
as of Wednesday, April 25, precluded the possibility of personal appearance. 

At the last congressional hearing on the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
concluded on May 10, 1950, the 1950 estimated costs for a 27-foot channel was 
$800 million. Of this amount, 35 percent, or $230 million, was the estimated 
cost of the power project and the remaining $520 million the estimated cost of 
the seaway. We understand that for a channel from 30 to 35 feet deep, the total 
costs are estimated at approximately $1 billion. 

It is against this background of estimated costs that the New York Board of 
Trade wishes to insert in the records that in the brief interval since the last con- 
gressional hearing, the port of New York has spent and appropriated over $500 
million, not for a new port, but to maintain the port of New York to high efficiency. 

The estimate of appropriations and expenditures is arrived at in the following 
manner. From the actual expenditures and appropriations by the Port of New 
York Authority, sewage disposal (harbor cleaning), the Brooklyn Battery tunnel, 
with its annexed garage, new docks and piers, dock maintenance, ferry boats, 
improvement of piers by tenants, dredging, construction, private pier construction, 
and similar items, upon which actual figures have been obtained, we arrive at an 
amount of $230,764,442. This figure does not include appropriations by the 
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Federal Government for salaries, rental and maintenance of buildings, warehouses 
vessels, ete., all connected with port activities; the railroads and other private 
companies for ferries, equipment and other capital expenditures; nor for private 
trucking and other forms of transportation; for ship repairs, reconditioning, dry 
dock services, lighterage, towing, freight forwarding, communications, and cables 
nor does it include expenditures and appropriations for new ships, repair and main- 
tenance of existing fleets of both foreign and domestic lines, servicing the port. of 
New York. It is conservatively estimated that considerably in excess of another 
quarter of a billion dollars would be the minimum figure for the above items, al] 
of which, added to the exact figures previously presented would be something in 
excess Of one-half billion dollars. 

These tremendous sums of money spent for the port of New York in the past 
few months are not recorded with any thought of boastful pride. They are 
offered in deep humility in the hope that they may be helfpul to substantiate a 
long established thesis that the construction costs of the seaway and power project 
are only the mere beginning. 

Even if the St. Lawrence seaway and power project could possibly be completed 
at the $800 million cost, or even double or triple that amount, it represents only 
the first cost, to which must be added many times that amount to provide the 
facilities and the serviceing to tak advantage of such a waterway 

The board of trade therefore predicts, with considerable assurance, that the 
proponents of this new facility cannot possibly be talking of a mere billion dollars 
but of sums running into the tens of billions with continuously recurring and 
mounting service charges which will never cease as long as the facilities are used 
To use perhaps a mixed metaphor, to proceed with this project would be pouring 
incalculable sums of American dollars down the world’s most enormous drain 
Let the St. Lawrence drain the great northeastern watershed of this country 
Dou't let it drain our declining economic strength. 

Most of the one-half billion dollars referred to in the estimate of maintenance 
of the port of New York are honest, hard-earned dollars of private companies and 
local governmental units.” The St. Lawrence seaway and power project would 
never have been thought of were it not for the mistaken idea of the inexhaustible 
source of wealth, namely, the Federal Treasury. The argument expressing a 
pious hope that this project would be self-liquidating is simply deceiving ourselves 
as sufficient tolls could not be colleeted from the type of steamships using these 
facilities. 

Since the last hearing of this committee, there may have been some minor 
changes in weather conditions. The past winter has been mild and even the 
winter before that, but the New York State canal systems had to be closed, and 
they are hundreds of miles south of the St. Lawrence 

For more than a quarter of a century, the St. Lawrence seaway has been talked 
about and suggested until a large number of persons seem to accept the project 
as a feasible and reasonable proposition. In imagination they see large ocean 
going ships moving along this waterway when the cold hard facts, based on 
navigation, engineering and naval architecture prove conclusively that even the 
Liberty ships of World War II could not possibly navigate this channel. It is 
only the erroneous concept of the inexhaustible supply of funds of the Federal 
Treasury that carries this project along from year to vear. 

Even if the channels were wide enough and deep enough, who is going to put 
up the money for the building of the initial facilities to create ports?  Whiy 
should all of this be done when the existing Atlantic seaboard ports, serviced 
by canals, railroads, trucks, and other such facilities have proven themselves 
adequate to carry the entire export-import commerce of the country? 

The mere existence of deep-water facilities does not create ports. Were this true 
there would be great harbors and ports, not alone on our Atlantic seaboard but 
throughout Mexico, Middle and South America, and on both oceans. 

For vears following the last two wars, there have been continuous sales of 
surplus material. Established Army and Navy stores operate in every city of 
the country. If the St. Lawrence is viewed from the standpoint of a defense 
need, it will be a surplus for which no buyer can be found. It will be the greatest 
WPA project. of the future. 

The New York Board of Trade, therefore rests its case largely on the matter 
of costs. In the opinion of our board, the original cost ef the seaway would 
probably be three or four times the estimate. There would be incalculable 
expenses in port facilities and all of such expenditures would react to the detriment 
of the existing ports on the Atlantic seaboard. In New York alone 10 percent 
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of its people, or about 800,000 would be directly and adversely affeeted should 
the seaway be built 
Respectfully yours, 
M. D. Grirrirn, 
Erect utive Vice Pre side nit 


TipeWaTER BoatMEN’s Unton, Loca. 933-1, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Ne w York, N. y. Apr l 25, 195] 

GENTLEMEN: My name is John J. Reilly, 460 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
and I am president of the Tidewater Boatmen’s Union, local 933-1, International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which union represents about 1,000 men emploved 
on canal boats Operating in the port of New York and the New York State Barge 
Canal. 

If you permit the St. Lawrence seaway and power project to be constructed 
a large percentage of our canal boatmen will be removed from employmen: 
It is extremely difficult for workers in this field to adjust themselves to other 
lines of work. They usually start out in this business and spend their entire lives 
at it, and therefore many of them are not fitted to any other type of work 

If this project is approved, it is going to mean hardship and tragedy in the 
lives of hundreds of our workers and their families. Many of these men own 
their own barges, into which they have put their life savings. No member of 
this committee would accept any portion of the responsibility. 

Furthermore, as a man of the ranks of labor, and as a representative of labor, 
it is Only fair to point out that those whom I represent bitterly object to a project 
which will permit cheap foreign labor to enter within the actual continental 
borders of these United States to compete with our American labor, and the 
high standards of living and wages. This, we are confident, will happen if this 
St. Lawrence waterway project is completed. 

May we count upon your support in opposing this legislation? 

Very truly vours, 
Joun J. Retiiy, President 





Loca 933-4, Deck Scow Captains Unton, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S UNION, 
New York City, April 24, 1951 
CHAIRMAN, Pustic Works ComMITTEE, 
: House of Representatives, Washington, D. ( 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Deck Scow Captains Union, Local 933-4, 
ILA-AFL, a Jabor union representing 1,036 men residing within New York 
State and New Jersey, the following resolution was unanimously passed March 
13, 1951: 

Resolved, That this union go on record as being strongly opposed to the 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway inasmuch as this project, if con- 
structed, would destroy the commerce of the port of New York, throw at least 
50 percent of the membership out of work and completely casualize the balances 
of work available; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary-Treasurer, Hugo Kasten, be instructed to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the chairman of the Publie Works Committee with a 
request that it be entered on the minutes of the hearing being held on the St 
Lawrence seaway project 

Very truly vours, 


COT- 


HuGo KasTEN 
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STATEMENT BY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF SYRACUSE, ING., AND SYRACHSI 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ON THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Since the declaration of the national emergency and the start of the Nation's 
new preparedness program, a number of new and important factors have been 
injected into consideration of the St. Lawrence seaway-power project. For this 
reason, a review and study of their previous organizational positions was initiated 
by the governing boards of the Manufacturers Association of Syracuse and the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. That study having been completed, this 
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statement of position has been authorized for submission to the House of Repre- 
sentatives Public Works Committee. 

Our conclusion is that the long-range welfare of the entire Nation, as we view 
that best interest, gives no choice but to continue our previously stated opposition 
to Federal undertaking of both the seaway and the power phases of the St. Law- 
rence project. 

This conclusion of the boards of directors of the Manufacturers Association of 
Syracuse and of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce was reached with full appre- 
ciation of the growing seriousness of the international situation, and after grave 
examination of available facts. 

Candidly, and at first study, it might appear that some illusory short-range 
benefits might follow the Federal development of the seaway and of St. Lawrence 
power. Yet our joint study strengthens a conviction that the long-range con- 
sequences could be, and probably would be, detrimental to the Nation as a 
whole particularly as we enter what seems to us to be a prolonged national 
emergency. 

Our review of the situation brings into sharp focus for us the national necessity 
of avoiding hysteria in legislative consideration of a project that affects so many 
sweeping sociological, economic, and even political problems. 

Our reasons for continuing opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway follow. They 
are as we see them from our community of Onondaga County, one of 33 com- 
munities in the entire Nation with representation in each of the 20 major classi- 
fications of manufacturing. Our community is at the crossroads of New York and 
eastern seaboard commerce, and it possesses broad representation in almost all 
fields of business and commerce: 


I. NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Our task committees gave very serious weight in their review to the contentious 
claims that the St. Lawrence seaway is a defense necessity, particularly in connec- 
tion with supplies of iron ore. Our minds were open. We sought the best avail- 
able facts and opinions. 

We feel as conscientious Americans that the case for undertaking the 
St. Lawrence seaway as a defense measure has not been proved. On the contrary, 
there are so many glaring inconsistencies in connection with the case for defense 
necessity, that we—although we cannot qualify as military experts—have 
concluded that construction of the St. Lawrence seaway in fact could be damaging 
to short- and long-range defense. 

If undertaken now, the seaway would drain off manpower and materials in 
staggering totals—without compensating offsets. Moreover, the initial drain on 
manpower and materials would appear inconsequential, in comparison with the 
additional expenses it would necessitate. Our lake ports must then be 
“modernized’’ to meet new conditions at staggering cost. fsa as far as we can 
see, the St. Lawrence will represent nothing but outgo. Inevitably it will be an 
unpluggable leak in our national defense and national economic boat—at a time 
when the soundness of our economy is the hope of the free world. We should, 
irrespective of our position with respect to the St. Lawrence, also remember that 
communism has counted on us to “spend ourselves’? to eventual defeat in the 
struggle for world domination. 

We were reliably informed with respect to the argument for the need for iron 
ore, that there are no completely reliable figures on the proven reserves in the 
Mesabi Range; that technical processes of beneficiation of ores are making 
enormous strides. Furthermore, we were informed that the principle of main- 
taining a stockpile of ore is being followed as shipments of ore from new overseas 
sources now are coming into this country. 


II. POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Viewed in relationship to the present and contemplated expansion of power in 
New York State, the case for Federal development of St. Lawrence seaway power 
becomes relatively unimportant. Many loose figures have been used to magnify 
the alleged power benefits. The manufacturers Association of Syracuse and the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce respectfully invite the attention of your honorable 
body to the fact that private enterprise developed Niagara Falls and stands ready 
to tap the still enormous power potential available at Niagara Falls—if the 
Federal Government clears the way. The question is asked: ‘‘Why hasn’t the 
way been cleared?” 
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III. FUNDAMENTAL CONCLUSIONS 


But our fundamental objections to the present Federal undertaking of the St. 
Lawrence seaway are based on the need for a clear-cut policy for the utilization 
of our water resources which we do not now have. 

We recommend to the Congress through your honorable committee that the 
basis for a desirable policy can be found in the 1950 report of the water policy panel 
of the Engineers Joint Council, entitled: “A Statement of Desirable Policy With 
Respect to the Conservation, Development, and Use of the National Water 
Resources.” 


IV. RECOMMENDATION FOR THOROUGH NONPARTISAN STUDY 


A vital recommendation in the Engineers Joint Council report is that there 
should be created a board for the impartial analysis and appraisal of Federal 
water projects; that review and report by that board should be a prerequisite to 
any authorization or appropriation by Congress of or for water development 
projects. 

In the absence of any compelling case for national defense, we think the risks 
of hysteria accompanying the present emergency are so great as to make this 
type of impartial study a matter of paramount importance to the future well- 
being of the country. As outlined by the Engineers’ Joint Council, present review 
boards do not possess the proper objectivity. The membership of the board should 
consist of thoroughly qualified personnel, and, as the Engineers’ Joint Council 
recommends, there should be a definite bar to membership of persons assigned 
from Federal agencies, including persons formally attached to Federal agencies. 
The reasons for this are readily discernible. 


V. ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION AND TAXES 


Another strong recommendation of the Engineers’ Joint Council report is that 
the Federal Government should not undertake any water development which is 
not economically justifiable. The Manufacturers Association of Syracuse and 
the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce suggest adoption of the Engineers’ Joint 
Council recommendation which urges established criteria for such developments, 
and for constant reappraisals of those developments, with strong provision as to 
separately and realistically appraising benefits and costs. 

We quote directly from this recommendation: 

“In general, the participation of the Federal Government in water development 
should be in the role of a trustee responsible for the most efficient and equitable 
use of the taxes which have been collected. It follows that the pertinent expendi- 
ture, whether or not to be reimbursable, should be such as will result in the greatest 
benefit to the whole citizenry as taxpayers. As to nonreimbursable expenditures, 
they are justifiable only if they are truly for the general benefit.” 

The suggested yardstick here is vital on selfish grounds alone to New York 
State, especially since there is no proof that either national defense or compelling 
economie needs require construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. New York 
States provides 19 percent of total Federal revenues. Unless this project can be 
shown to be economically sound, construction of the seaway will create an open 
wound through which the economie blood of the Nation and this State can be 
wasted in the future. 


Vl. MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION BY NONFEDERAL CAPITAL 


In New York State where private enterprise has received a great measure of 
encouragement from State administration, the reeommendation of the Engineers’ 
Joint Council for maximum participation by non-Federal capital draws immediate 
endorsement. Especially is this true when the policy of this State with respect 
to St. Lawrence power has been stated unmistakably by its willingness to develop 
St. Lawrence power. The Engineers’ Joint Council places a definite emphasis on 
the need to encourage employment of non-Federal capital, even if and where there 
are no limitations in fundamental law as to activity and even though a project 
may be economically justifiable, which the St. Lawrence project is not. Obvi- 
ously this also ties in with the tax picture. 
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VU. OUR SWOLLEN NATIONAL DEBT 


The enormous drain on the Federal budget in this continuing period of national 
emergeney —which many think can last a generation—makes it imperative that 
we retrench, rather than expand expenditures. We enter this national emergency 
with a national debt already so enormous as to imperil our whole ability short of 
a guns-instead-of-butter economy to even continue our present standard of living. 

In the absence of any compelling national defense reasons, the St. Lawrence 
seaway should be dropped for this reason alone, while the power development must 
be earried on if desired by non-Federal capital. 


OUR FRANS FEARS REGARDING ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


Another reason for our continued opposition is that we are fearful that Federal 
entrance into the New York State economic area via the St. Lawrence seaway can 
lead us to further centralized control. 

There is a new spirit abroad in the entire country today, as the American 
people recognize the perils of our speeding drift toward centralized government 
and statism. 

Only under the most pressing compulsion of national safety should we submit 
to Federal control of the type that we have seen develop in connection with other 
water-development projects in this country. 


SUMMARY 


We submit that we are fighting for a free world; we submit that the enormous 
and continuing cost of the St. Lawrence seaway cannot be justified on either 
national-defense or economic grounds, and we fear frankly that Federal planners 
will utilize the St. Lawrence seaway project, if ordered by Congress, to bring the 
free New York economy under a type of control that can stultify the growth of 
this progressive area. And we urge respectfully the immediate creation of a 
strong, qualified impartial board which can provide Congress and the American 
people with answers to the questions that we in our studies have been unable to 
find. One of these is the reason for the Federal drive for passage of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, while at the same time the Federal Government is dragging its 


feet in approaching the complete development of Niagara Falls, where private 
enterprise stands ready to do the job. 


Joun T. SCHENCK, 

President, Manufacturers Associalion of Syracuse. 
EARLAND M. FARMER, 

President, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. 


PRESENTED BY Wititam A. Carr, Director, DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
RocuesTeR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RocHuesteER, N. Y. 


The Rochester Chamber of Commerce, by various resolutions of its board of 
trustees and a referendum of its members, stands opposed to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project as an economically unsound undertaking. 
The following statement of the views of the Chamber of Commerce was specifi- 
cally and unanimously approved by the board of trustees at the meeting of April 
2, 1951, on the unanimous recommendation of the executive committee and the 
committee on inland waterways. 

This policy is not based upon personal opinions or convictions of any particular 
individual or group of individuals but rather upon a careful analysis of the 
essential economic factors involved. We outline the reasons for our conclusions 
below. 

The total available power in this project is estimated at 1,100,000 horsepower 
or 820,600 kilowatts, but the firm capacity is only 570,000 kilowatts. (These 
are actual figures taken from release No. 5160 of the Federal Power Commission, 
dated December 22, 1950.) This is not more than the normal annual increase in 
capacity in the State of New York. Upstate utilities alone will install practically 
as much additional capacity in 2 vears. 

Estimates of the cost of this project vary greatly. General Wheeler’s estimate 
of the cost of the power development alone, in 1947, was $270,346,000. Apply- 
ing the index of Whitman Requardt & Associates of Baltimore, which shows an 
increase in the cost of this type of construction since that time of 28.4 percent, 
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the cost today would amount to $350,000,000. The same result can be reached 
by using the construction index of the Engineering News Record. 

Assuming a firm capacity of 570,000 kilowatts, the cost of construction per 
kilowatt is approximately $610. This compares with the top present-day cost of 
steam-power-plant construction of $175 per kilowatt, which could be located at 
the market. Thus it is proposed to spend an additional $435 a kilowatt 
distance from the point of use to avoid the use of fuel and to accomplish a saving 
that would not exeeed 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. This saving is, of course 
materially reduced when consideration is given to the fact that the cost of trar 
mitting power from the hydroelectric plant to the market is from 1 to 2 mi 
per kilowatt-hour. The steam plant can, of course, be located at the mi 
thus eliminating the cost of long-distance transmission 

If we assume 1's mills per kilowatt-hour for the cost of transmission of St 
Lawrence power to the ultimate market, there remains of the 3-mill fuel saving 


e-ttihi 


sole 


a net of only 15 mills. Such a saving, assuming a 60-percent load faetor (5,200 
hours’ use a year) is worth $7.80 a vear per kilowatt ‘hu 


‘ 


propose ato 





spend $435 to save 87.80 a vear, or only 1.8 percent on the ¢ al cost to cover 
interest, amortization, insurance, ete. These carrving chars average at 
least 5 percent even to the Government, so that we are being urged to spend 
$21.75 per kilowatt annually to save $7.80. From the viewpoint of the tax 
pavers of the country, this is not a bargain in power 

Further proof of the above conclusions is involved in the testimony on pages 


278-280 ot the New York Power Authority before the Federal Power Commissiot 
in the hearing on October 5, 1948, which showed that with identical methods of 
figuring costs there was a difference of only 1.8 mills per kilowatt between tl 
cost of the St. Lawrence power at the dam and the cost of steam-generated power! 


at the market. When the cost of transmission is involved, the saving tends to 
vanish. Bear in mind that the figures just quoted are taken from the testimony 
of the New York Power Authority, an advocate of publicly own ad al d operate ( 
hydroeleetric power-generating installations All the ecaleulations above omit 
any reference to taxes. Furthermore, experience teaches that in most sucl 


ventures the actual cost of construction greativ exceeds the estimated 


Thus our estimates of cost are undoubtedly much too tow 





From all these caleulations, it is evident that the assumption of cheap powe 
from the St. Lawrence is a myth. 

Added to al! of the foregoing cost figures would be the enormor Oss 1n taxatior 
of private industry which would necessarily have to be added to the tax bills of 
others 

In addition to the cost factors already mentioned, this projeet will place a 
further burden on our economy by the siphoning off of the available labor supy 
The Labor Department has estimated that the number of emplovees required a 
the dam site for a 4-vear construction program would average 11,150 per mont! 
ranging from 5,400 per month during the winter months to 23,600 per mont! 
during the summer season. For a 6-vear project, the average number of em 
plovees would be 7,440, ranging from a low of 3,600 to a high of 16.900 per mont! 
These figures are for actual construction work at the sit The number of 
employees required to produce and transport the required materials would 
greatly increase this figure 

Another important factor arguing against this project is the all-important 
time element. Steam-plant construction can be accomplished in 2 years, whi 


construction of the St. Lawrence power project will consume from 4 to 6 vears 

The general conclusion must be that, in this present emergency, when the 
country is faced with a mobilization program and a drastic revision im its 
economy, there is no justification for drawing on available manpower to perform 
a task which will take at least twice the time required for steam-plant construction 
at a cost of three times as much. 

Many of the arguments outlined above apply in the ease of the transportatior 
phase of the seaway, in which costs of transportation appear cheap largely throug! 
the avoida’ ce of taxes. 

Various estimates have been made of tonnage to be moved via the seaway, but 
there is no possibility of developing dependable tonnage figures The original 
estimates of tonnage on the New York State Barge Canal were utterly unreliable 
The forecast indicated 20,000,000 tons annually, vet since its completion thi 
highest total for any one vear has been 5,000,000 tons 

Estimates of cost have also been proved wrong in many cases Bonnevil 
Dam was estimated at $42,000,000 and actually cost SS80,000,000; the Welland 
Canal, estimated at $40,000,000, cost $120,000,000; the Chicago Drainage Cana 
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estimated at $16,000,000, cost $53,000,000; and the New York State Barge Canal, 
estimated at $62,000,000, actually cost $176,000,000. 

As to the actual seaway itself, a 27-foot channel is not practical for other than 
foreign tramp steamers. Mr. W. F. Heavey, general manager, Port of Houston, 
has stated that that port would lose a lot of business if it had a 27-foot channel 
instead of its authorized 36 feet, and 31 of the leading oceangoing ship operators 
in this country have publicly testified that they could not use the proposed 
waterway and are opposed to it. In addition there would be a tremendous cost 
involved in renovating port facilities on the Great Lakes to enable them to 
handle vessels operating in a 27-foot waterway. 

Much stress has recently been placed on the value of the seaway to our national 
defense. It must be kept in mind that the northeastern part of our country is 
veritably honeycombed by rail and highway networks. The loss of any one or 
even of several of these systems would not fatally interfere with the movement 
of essential personnel and materials. On the other hand, during the season 
when the seaway is open to navigation, the Gulf of St. Lawrence would un- 
doubtedly become a virtual happy hunting ground for modern enemy submarines, 
and just one well-placed bomb could render both the seaway and the power 
“<- useless. 

There can be little doubt about the fact that an enemy could destroy the locks 
and sink ships in the narrow channel of the St. Lawrence seaway just as effectively 
as the German waterways were rendered useless by the Allies in World War II. 

With these facts in mind it is difficult to follow the argument that the seaway 
is essential to our national defense. 

For all these reasons, the Rochester Chamber of Commerce is firmly opposed 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


Lerrer oF Mr. L. J. Dorr, THe Corn Excuance, Burravo, N. Y. 


APRIL 27, 1951. 
Mr. J. H. McGann, Sr., 
Clerk, House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGann: Until the House Public Works Committee discontinued 
its hearings, it was my intention to appear and, on behalf of the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo and its members, state our opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway. In the interest of conserving the committee’s time this brief statement 
of position is respectfully offered. 

The Corn Exchange of Buffalo is a stock corporation organized to conduct, 
maintain, and regulate a grain and/or produce exchange. The members of the 
Corn Exchange represent the grain-elevator, grain-merchandising, flour-milling, 
and feed-manufacturing industries at Buffalo, N. Y., and the Niagara frontier 
and are directly interested in the proposal to construct the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As pointed out by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in its report on 
Transportation on the Great Lakes, page 241, the preeminent position of Buffalo 
at the eastern end of Lake Erie makes it the most important grain-receiving and 
distributing point on the lower Lakes. The size and importance of Buffalo as a 
flour-milling, feed-manufacturing, and grain-distribution point is too well known 
to require elucidation, and its position as a transportation gateway is well recog- 
nized. Because the members of the Corn Exchange are firmly convinced that the 
proposed seaway is bound to have an adverse affect upon the grain, flour, and 
feed industry at Buffalo without any real compensations for the country as a 
whole, and that existing transportation facilities which are adequate should not 
be jeopardized, and because they believe the defense aspects of the seaway have 
been grossly overestimated, they are opposed to its construction. 

It is my belief that the statements of Mr. Charles C. Fichtner, executive vice- 
president of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and of Mr. Richard T. O’Brien, 
chairman of the port and waterways committee of that organization, fully and 
adequately set forth sufficient reasons against construction of the seaway and, on 
behalf of the Corn Exchange and its members, I should like to adopt and support 
those statements. I would respectfully urge the members of the House Public 
Works Committee to oppose construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Very truly yours, 


L. J. Dorr, Executive Secretary. 
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LerrerR From Mr. Samver H. Wittiams, MANAGER, TRANSPORTATION BuREAU, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


AprIL 26, 1951. 
Mr. Joseph McGann, Sr., 
Clerk, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGann: We are informed that public hearings before the House 
Public Works Committee with respect to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence water- 
way project were closed yesterday and that it was understood that testimony of 
witnesses not yet heard should be transmitted to you to be incorporated in the 
printed record of the hearings. 

We previously requested time on behalf of three witnesses for the purpose of 
presenting factual evidence on behalf of the Philadelphia area in opposition to 
legislation providing for the consummation of the project. 

Accordingly we are sending vou herewith four copies of testimony of James B. 
Doak, Esq., on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia and 
others. We understand that Mr. J. Alex. Crothers, executive, port promotion 
department, Delaware River Joint Commission of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and Mr. John H. Frazier, managing director, Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, the other two witnesses, are each transmitting their testimony to you 
direct. 

We are strongly opposed to the project and regret the circumstances which 
prevented these witnesses from personally appearing before the committee. We 
nevertheless understand that the time element prevented the committee from 
hearing all of the interests in opposition to the project and sincerely appreciate 
the committee’s willingness to have the testimony representing this community 
made of official record in the printed hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Samvet H. WIL.taMs, 
Manager, Transportation Bureau. 





STATEMENT OF JAMEs B. Doak, Esq., ON BEHALF OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA, ET AL., IN OPPOSITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY LEGISLATION 


Members of the Committee on Public Works, my name is James B. Doak. 
I appear here today representing the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia, an organization composed of business and industrial interests in Phila- 
delphia; the eight surrounding counties; the Greater Philadelphia-South Jersey 
Council, a business organization which embraces Philadelphia and the Port of 
Philadelphia Maritime Society; the Maritime Exchange of Philadelphia; and the 
Philadelphia Maritime Trade Association, organizations of the shipping and 
maritime interests in the port of Philadelphia. These organizations are opposed to 
the legislation providing for the St. Lawrence seaway, which is now being con- 
sidered by your committee. The organizations which I represent have gone on 
record against the St. Lawrence seaway on several previous occasions, and desire 
to record again their objections for a number of important reasons, the validity 
of which we believe to be apparent. 

1. As taxpayers, the members of these organizations are of the opinion that the 
project calls, under any of the conflicting estimates, for such a huge expenditure 
of money that it cannot be justified by the results and benefits to be obtained from 
its completion. The project will not produce anywhere near the income which 
its proponents claim for it or sufficient income to ever approach a self-liquidating 
project. 

2. As taxpayers, we are unable to understand how a project, which will require 
more than 5 years to build, an expenditure of approximately a billion dollars, and 
millions of man-hours of labor, can, particularly in view of its extreme vulner- 
ability to aerial attack, be deemed a defense measure. 

3. As taxpayers and Philadelphians, it is our opinion that all of the benefits, 
which it is alleged will be received by certain regions and segments of our national 
economy, could be achieved at a tiny fraction of the cost of the construction of 
additional floating equipment for bulk cargo with drafts that would be accom- 
modated by existing canals. 
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4. As Pennsvivanians, we believe that there are many more important projects 
with which this committee and the Congress of the United States should be con- 
cerned in view of our world position, foreign policy, and our defense mobilization, 
particularly from the standpoint of the conservation of our natural resources, and 
the full and economic utilization and protection of our existing harber and port 
facilities and rail and water transportation svstems. 

5. As Philadelphians, we know that the predominating movement of freight on 
rails serving Philadelphia and other United States North Atlantic ports is east- 
bound, and that there is presently a large movement of empty cars west-bound, 
many of which could be used to carry Canadian and foreign ore to the steel mills 
in the Midwest at very advantageous rates. 

6. As Pennsylvanians, we wish to call to the attention of your committee the 
fact that the Government of the United States entered into an agreement with 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which provided that upon completion by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania of certain very extensive work of culm 
removal from, and the building of desilting basins on the Schuyikill River, the 
United States Government would dredge the Schuylkill River from Norristown 
to Fairmount Dam. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has completed the 
work it agreed to perform. The United States Army engineers, the agency 
designated to carry out the Federal Government’s commitment, has been unable 
to go forward with this work because no appropriation of funds has been made 
for this project in the appropriation bill for river and harbor work Meanwhile, 
the work of dredging the lower Sehuyikill waits, and Philadelphia cannot realize 
the improved water for its people, which was one of the results which would have 
been accomplished by the cleaning up of the Schuvikill. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has spent many millions in this splendid 
joint project, but the Federal Government has pleaded the necessity of economy 
and its inability to spare funds in view of defense needs as an excuse for its failure 
to meet its existing, and in the parlance of private business, past-due obligation. 
This situation exists though no critical materials are necessary nor essential man- 
power is to be used on the project. The completion of this project has a direct 
relation to our defense effort. Municipalities and large industries use this water. 
Along the river is the great Philadelphia Naval Base and the Nation’s second 
largest oil refining center. Meanwhile, winter floods have carried millions of 
cubie vards of silt from the lower Schuylkill into its navigable reaches and into 
the Delaware River in the area of the mouth of the Schuv!kill, creating the prob- 
lem of additional dredging to maintain existing channels in the Delaware and 
lower Schuylkill. Completion of the Federal portion of this project will greatly 
reduce the cost of maintaining essential shipping channels. What reasonable, 
logieal explanation is there as to why Congress should permit the disregarding of 
this essential existing obligation? Certainly, if the need of funds for defense is so 
urgent as to bar the cleaning up of the Schuylkill River which is directly related 
to our defense effort and which would provide better water for Philadelphia, the 
workshop of the world and the industrial giant of the Nation, it must necessarily 
also bar the expenditures of staggering sums for the St. Lawrence project. 

7. As Philadelphians, we are of the opinion that any diversion of ocean traffic 
from Philadelphia would result in greater detriment to our port, and the same 
could be said of other United States North Atlantic ports, than the advantages 
gained by or claimed for our lakes ports and our national econoiny. Specifically, 
the railroad terminal and harbor facilities and services, the grain storage and 
handling facilities, and our general cargo piers would suffer greatly by diversion 
of 10 percent or even 5 percent of the traffic handled by Philadelphia to the ports 
which would be served by the St. Lawrence seaway. It does not take much of : 
diversion o* traffic to spell the difference between profit for existing and adequate 
facilities and a loss in their operation. It does not take much of a diversion to 
disarrange the labor market and to create une nployment in the longshore industry 
in a port such as Philadelphia, whose longshore’nen work approximately 6 million 
man-hours per year. An important segment of our industrial labor is directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the commerce of the port of Philadelphia. The 
diversion of commerce from the port of Philadelphia would adversely affect the 
interests of steamship agencies, pier operators, stevedores, longshoremen, freight 
forwarders, banks, ship chandlers, foreign traders, and many others, and without 
doubt would curtail steamship service in the port and result in cut-backs in the 
facilities and services furnished by the rail lines serving the port. The city alone 
has over $60,000,000 invested in its piers. Private industries and businesses 
have tremendous investments in the port of Philadelphia. Diversion of the 
commerce on which these investments were made will not be in the interest of a 
sound nation il economy. 
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STATEMENT OF J. Avex. CroruHers, Executive, Port Promotion DEPARTMENT, 
THE DELAWARE River JoInT CoMMISSION OF PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 
IN OPPOSITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen; my name is J. Alex. Crothers. I represent The 
Delaware River Joint Commission of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, a public 
corporate instrumentality of the Commonwealth of Pennsvivania and the State 
of New Jersey. The Commission, in addition to its other duties, is charged with 
the responsibility of the promotion of the Delaware River as a highway of 
commerce between Philadelphia and Camden and the sea. 

The commission consists of 16 members, 8 from each State. The commission 
has authorized me to appear before your committee in oppostiion to the con- 
struction of the so-called St. Lawrence seaway, as proposed in the several joint 
resolutions and one bili before the committee. 

The Delaware River port area consisting of the principal ports of Philadelphia, 
Chester, and Marcus Hook in Pennsylvania; of Camden, Gloucester, Paulsboro, 
and Trenton in New Jersey; and Wilmington, Del., handled in 1949, according to 
the statistics compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Census, United States 
Department of Commerce, a total of 20,926,950 net tons of foreign commeres 
The port area ranks second in volume of commerce of the ports of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of Commerce in his statement dated Monday, April 24, 1950, 
before the House Public Works Committee, submitted an estimate of the potential 
traffic for the proposed waterway which ranged from 57 to 84 million tons per 
year, and on this tonnage estimated tolls as roughly from 36', to 49 million dollars 

In discussing the potential traffic, which would move over the proposed water- 
way, he stated “‘exports of general cargo traffic would total some 7,182,000 tons, 
and that the United States imports of similar traffic would total 4,104,009 tons.”’ 
These figures do not include movements of grain, coal, petroleum and iron ore 
Add to the above annual export traffic, the minimum of 6!» million tons of grain 
a year, which the Department of Commerce estimates will move through the 
proposed waterway and the total annual tonnage of general cargo and grain, 
amounts to 17,786,000 tons 

It is very interesting to compare these estimates of traffic with the foreign 
commerce of the North Atlantic ports for the vear 1949 

Foreign water-borne commerce received at and shipped from the ports of the 
North Atlantie Coast of the United States, located in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Marviand, and Virginia are listed below and are divided 
into dry and tanker cargoes: 


Pat) Drs I ke Total 
Ne Ne ns Ve 
Exports 31.35 s ATS. 200 » (31. 398 
Imports 23, 106, 30 ¢ 4s, 150 +, O44, 400 
Total 54. 549. 498 » ) S18 
Source of statistics: | +. Department of Comn «, Bureau of the ¢ Is Sul vy Repor FT 972 


FT 976, and FT 9si 


The tanker tonnage consists principally of import oil and other bulk liquids 
which are consumed by industries such as oil refineries and alcohol distilleries 
located at seaboard. A major part of the remaining dry cargo traffic is also 
consigned to, or shipped from the industries located in the immediate port area, 

A careful study of the above port statistics shows that after climinating oil 
and other tanker eargoes, the foreign commerce moving through the North 
Atlantic ports, including ores, as well as other raw materials for eastern seaboard 
industries, totals approximately 54 million tons. ‘This is less than the minimum 
estimated annual potential traffie for the proposed waterway 

When vou compare this tonnage with the Department of Commerce estimates 
for the proposed canal, it is quite evident they are completely out of line. Other 
wise, the Department’s staff has assumed that practically all the foreign traffic 
now moving through North Atlantie ports will be shifted to the proposed water 
way. In addition, they apparently have also assumed that most, if not all, our 
large industries will move back into the Great Lakes area, if and when the proposed 
waterway is completed 
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The Delaware River port area is one of the largest industrial centers in the 
United States. A substantial part of the total commerce of the port is consigned 
to, or shipped from the industries and business organizations located in the 
immediate port area. 

We have a tremendous investment in industrial plants and in public port 
facilities. It is conservatively estimated that the investment by States, munici- 
palities, and railroads in port facilities in the port area alone, will exceed $200 
million. This figure does not include the amounts expended by the Federal 
Government in channel improvements. 

The Secretary of Commerce has stated in referring to the opposition of the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to this project, that ‘‘There is no question but that a 
considerable amount of traffic now moving to and from the Middle West via 
these ports will be diverted to the seaway’’. His traffic estimates when compared 
to the actual foreign commerce tonnage for the North Atlantic ports during the 
year 1949 bear out this statement. We cannot, by any stretch of our imagina- 
tion, agree with him, that any such a large volume of tonnage will be diverted 
from our ports to move over such a long, torturous shallow route which will be 
closed to navigation due to ice, for approximately 5 months of the year. 

If, however, we assume that 10 percent of the present dry cargo traffic moving 
through our port and other North Atlantie ports, may possibly be diverted to 
the proposed waterway, this would amount to approximately 5! million tons, 
This is a comparatively small tonnage considering the tonnage estimates of the 
Department of Commerce, for the proposed waterway of 17,786,000 tons of 
grain and general cargo. 

The loss of our proportionate share of this amount of traffic, however, would 
seriously affect our port. It would mean a substantial loss of freight revenues 
to our railroads. In addition, our terminal operators, warehousemen, steamship 
companies, freight forwarders, towing companies, stevedores, longshoremen, 
other water front labor, and many other port interests would suffer greatly from 
this diversion of traffic, which is far below the traffic estimates of the proponents 
for this proposed waterway. 

On February 5, 1951, there appeared in the Congressional Record, a statement 
by Representative Daniel J. Flood, of Pennsylvania, on the proposed Seaway, 
which I would like to read in part. 

“Tt is estimated that approximately a half-million persons in the Atlantie and 
Gulf coast areas whose livelihood rests directly or indirectly upon this traffic 
would be adversely affected. Millions of dollars of investments would be wiped 
out.” 

A eareful, unbiased study and analysis of the Department of Commerce’s 
estimates of traffic for the proposed waterway will, in our opinion, find them to 
be completely unrealistic and grossly inaccurate. It is respectfully suggested, 
therefore, that your committee should have such a study made by recognized 
competent experts, so that you may be able to have the exact facts. 

An argument advanced by the proponents of this project is that in the interest 
of National Defense, it would be of great value as an alternative route for over- 
seas shipments. Reference is made to the fact, that “during the last war the 
great bulk of our overseas shipments were dispatched through New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads.” Furthermore, it is stated that if 
these ports were damaged by enemy action, the proposed waterway ‘‘would be of 
immeasurable value.”’ In our opinion, dependence upon such a restricted water- 
way with its system of locks extremely vulnerable, as they will be, to air attack 
would be a great fallacy and inexcusable mistake. We should never gamble on 
the possibility of having a large number of vessels of our merchant fleet and a 
substantial volume of military supplies bottled up in this manner. 

I know from personal experience in World War II when I was an Army port 
commander in the European theater of operations, that a single well-directed 
bomb can blast such a development as is proposed in this waterway at any time. 
It was done successfully by our bombers in blasting German dams of the Moehne 
and Eder Reservoirs and it could be done by an enemy attack on this waterway. 

A eanal based upon dams and locks is very vulnerable to attack and to protect 
it would require a major effort. And we should remember that once a successful 
attack is made, a seaway or a canal is not like a railroad whose tracks can be 
relaid rather quickly after a bombing. The canal would probabiy be out of use 
for the duration, and likewise many much needed ships would be demobilized. 

It has also been estimated by competent engineers that construction of this 
project could not be completed within the emergency period. The shortest time 
any engineer has estimated is 6 years, Most of them say it would be 10 years. 
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Any major diversion of traffic from our North Atlantic ports during normal 
times will only serve to weaken them, and to make it more difficult to maintain 
the facilities and organizations serving the ports in a high state of efficiency, so 
that they may be prepared and ready to serve the Nation in an emergency. 

At the present time there are a large number of smaller ports on the Atlantic 
coast which can and should be used as alternate ports, in the event of a war. 

The proponents of the project have emphasized the need of the waterway to 
transport foreign iron ore for the steel industry. The fact that large steel com- 
panies are now developing plants on the Delaware River to utilize iron ore from 
Venezuela, Labrador, and other foreign sources, has been ignored. 

Other large steel companies are presently importing increasingly large quan- 
tities of iron ore through North Atlantic ports for transshipment to plants located 
in the Pittsburgh- Youngstown area at transportation rates much lower than will 
be available through the proposed waterway. 

On March 1, 1951, ground was broken for the new Fairless works of the -United 
States Steel Corp. on the Delaware River near Morrisville, Pa. This plant will 
have an annual capacity of 1,800,000 gross tons of finished steel. 

The National Steel Corp. recently purchased 2,600 acres of land on the Dela- 
ware River near Paulsboro, N. J., and has announced plans for the construction 
of a large integrated steel mill at this location, having a capacity of 1,000,000 
gross tons of finished steel per vear. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has also 
purchased a steel mill at Claymont, Del., and has stated that it intends to take 
advantage of the seaboard location to import iron ore. 

The finished steel market in the Philadelphia-New York-Baltimore are 
amounts to over 7 million tons annually. Much of this steel in the past has been 
shipped from steel companies in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Chicago areas. 
With the construction of these plants on the Delaware, the necessity of depending 
on steel plants in the Midwest will be obviated and it will no longer be necessary 
to pay the higher transportation charges to serve this market. This recent de- 
velopment has apprently been overlooked by the proponents of the proposed 
project. 

It is suggested that a revision of the estimates of the potential iron ore move- 
ments on the proposed waterway, in light of the above-mentioned developments 
should be made. A study also should be made for the purpose of determining 
actual costs of moving iron ore through North Atlantic ports, thence by rail to 
the Midwest as compared to movement through the proposed waterway. 

The proposed waterway has been called by the proponents as ‘seaway.” A 
27-foot channel with a restricted width and a series of locks is far from being a 
seaway. It is not even a sea level canal. 

Few, if any, of our American-flag vessels will be able to use it except when in 
ballast or partially loaded. Tonnage, therefore, diverted to the waterway will 
be traffic lost for the most part, to our American merchant marine. 

The Federal Government and private interests have spent during recent years, 
huge sums of money in the construction of modern cargo vessels and tankers. 
Most of the United States-flag operators have stated that they would not be able 
to use the waterway. 

It is the opinion of our commission and of many others in the Philadelphia 
area that the proponents of this vast expenditure of public funds are telling us 
we are not only going to have to pay our proportionate heavy share of building 
this needless waterway, but that we are going to have to lose a large share of our 
shipping business, when and if it becomes a reality. 

To conclude my statement, permit me to state that it is our firm conviction 
that the tonnage estimates set forth by the proponents are obviously out of line; 
that the tolls proposed to be charged would never place the project on a self- 
liquidating basis; that only a very small percentage of our American-flag vessels 
would use the proposed waterway; that it would be extremely vulnerable to either 
sabotage or enemy air action in event of a war, and if the estimates of the pro- 
ponents are even partially correct, it will divert a substantial volume of tonnage 
from our port area, to the detriment of our long-established shipping interests, 
and railroads. 





STaTEMENT OF Joun H. Frazier, Manacine Drrecror OF THE COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, IN OPPOSITION TO THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John H,. Frazier, 
managing director of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. I am also 
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chief grain inspector of the port of Philadelphia and I am a member of several 
committees and boards which devote a great deal of time and energy to keep 
abreast of developments that bear on our flow of foreign commerce. Primarily, 
I have been interested and coneerned with the distribution of export grain tonnage 
through the North Atlantie ports and the eastern ports of Canada. Grain is 
perhaps the most important bulk commodity that moves in heavy volume year 
after vear. For more than 25 vears | have participated in some manner, in 
virtually every controversy or dispute that has arisen with regard to freight 
rate differentials or other factors that have tended to influence the flow of grain 
for export through the various available channels. 

As far back as 1926, when I was with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as a grain marketing specialist, with headquarters in New York City, 
and had as my jurisdieticn the Atlantie seaboard division, including the ports 
from Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, Va., ineluding the area in triangle back to 
Buffalo, we were gravely concerned over the diversion of commerce from United 
States ports of Canadian ports. About 1927, after I had left the Department of 
Agriculture and had gone with the Commercial Mxchange of Philadelphia, we in 
Philadelphia spearheaded an action on the part of all our Atlantie ports, to correet 
certain conditions that were influencing tremendous quantities of grain to be 
diverted through the St. Lawrence ports. The late Senator Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts, took a very active interest in the problem and was instrumental in the 
adoption of Senate Resolution 220, adopted by the Seventieth Congress, second 
session. The first paragraph of this resolution read as follows: 

‘Whereas during the past 10 vears there has been diversion of commerce from 
United States ports to Canadian ports, particularly in grain and other farm 
products, so great as to threaten the foundation of the future commerce -and 
prosperity of the ports of the United States and to affeet seriously the agricultural 
and transportation interests of this country, ineluding the development of its 
merchant marine: and whereas’ ete., ete. 

The resolution, after indicating some of the conditions thought to be responsible 
for the diversion, called upon the Secretaries of State and Agriculture, the United 
States Shipping Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
and report back to the Senate. In January 1929, Secretary of State Kellogg, 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, and Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Lewis transmitted through President Coolidge the results of their 
investigation. The Shipping Board filed a separate report. | commend to the 
attention of this committee, Senate Document No, 212, Seventieth Congress. 

One of the important factors influencing the flow of grain for export from United 
States ports to Canadian ports, at that time, was the more liberal application of 
standards for grading and inspection, applied by the Dominion inspeetors at the 
Canadian ports, on United States grain. When grain moved through American 
ports is was graded and certified in accordance with the Federal standards under 
the supervision of our Federal Government. But, when United States grain went 
through Canada, although United States grade terminology was applied in the 
official certificates issued by the Dominion of Canada inspeetors, their liberal 
application of the grading factors resuited in some small financial advantage. 
This gain, or inducement to route export grain through Canada amounted to 
only a fraction of a cent per bushel, In most cases, with possibly a maximum of 
2 cents per bushel. However, since it was one of several faetors, it helped to 
influence tremendous quantities of grain to be diverted from United States 
channels through the ports of the St. Lawrenee, during that period 

In 1927, the total grain that moved through all of the eastern Canadian ports 
was 216 million bushels. Montreal was by far the outstanding port in participat- 
ing in the movement of that large quantity of grain. Ninety-five million bushels 
of that total, was grain of United States production. It was something to be 
alarmed about and appropriate action was taken. The interest shown by the 
United States Senate had a very direct result on the ultimate solution to the 
problem, It took years of diplomatic exchanges and educational work on the 
part of our Government, with European buyers to correct the entire situation 
A further report, bearing on the same subject was made in Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No, 187 issued in February 1934, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

I mention all of this to vour committee as background for that part of my state- 
ment which follows and is intended to show how delicate the balances are which 
control the flow of this highly important export grain traffic. The eenomic 
importance of grain exports to the ports of the United States goes far bevond the 
shipment and the handling of the grain itself. Where grain is »vailable for export 
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it becomes easier to establish steamship lines with regular sailing schedules. The 
ships often only carry grain as bottom cargo because grain usually pays one of 
the lowest rates of freight and other cargo often is preferred. Sut, the fact that 


grain is available means much to the establishment of reg sailing services, 





from many ports. It keeps men engaged in work as longshoremen. It keeps 
rail facilities including the port switching services and the over-the-road services 
in good working form In other words grain tonnage supplements many of 
the other services which tend to stimulate our foreign trade. And while doing 
this it helps to keep port facilities and the labor engaged In port work healthy 
from the standp: int of being ready to serve in the event ft a nationa ‘TISIs 
Is all of this to be jeopardized by a visionary proje ‘ 

I do not Wish to go on record as being opposed to progres provided tl project 
under consideration can be proved economically sound I do however have great 
difficulty to bring mvself to believe there is t} slightest semblance of soundness 
in the proposal the committee is considering, when its estimated =f is Take! nto 
account and its potential damaging effects to American commerce is contemplated 
How can the Congress justify taking money from the taxpavers and with that 
money build facilities that threaten to cut deeply into the flow of tratiie that means 
so much to our eastern port handling facilities, our merchan and exporters, 
our forwarders, our ship chandlers and repair vards, our special services such as 
inspection and weighing, the public carriers, banks, and our merchant marine and 
the emplovees of all of them? 

I:xclusive of the large grain elevators at Buffalo and at the lake port of Erie, 


Pa., and including only the export grain elevators located at the ports of Portland, 

Joston, New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfo there is a 
total of 38‘ million bushels of grain elevator storage capacity Klevators at 
the water’s edge require a considerable amount of piling and dock construction 
with long galleries containing conveyor belts to accommodate ships for efficient 
loading. Therefore, this type of facility is expensive to build or to replace \ 
conservative estimate of the cost to construct elevator facilities of this kind 
would be $2 per bushel of capacity and might very well run as high as $3 per bushel 
of capacity. Applying a mean between the high and the low of these two estimates 
the cost of construction, suggests a value, on the basis of repiacement, In the 
neighborhood of $100 million. Is it sound to advance a program in a neighboring 
country, ho matter how friendly that country may be, that would bring into disuse 
and eventual abandonment a substantial part of 3100 million worth of grain han- 
dling facilities? 

The total « xports of grain through the United States North Atlantic ports have 
averaged 168 million bushels annually during the last 5 vears 1946 to 1950, in- 
elusive. The grain that moves for export originates anywhere from our near 
Northwest States—the Dakotas and Minnesota, down through lowa, Lilinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and eastward Grain from the near Northwes ‘ ither 
all-rail from the large terminal markets, Minneapolis and Duluth, to the seaboard 
or it can move by a combination of lake and rail if it is loaded at Duluth or Sue 





perior. The transshipment from lake to rail takes place at Buffalo or Eerie and thi 
movement from the lower lake ports is by rail to the seaboard There is also a 
fairly substantial all-water movement to Oswego, New York, on Lake Ontario 
and thence by barge to Albany where the oceangoing ships receive it Coming 
out of Chicago and Milwaukee there is also the option of moving all-rail to the 
seaboard or by a combination movement over the Lakes to the lower lake ports 
and thenes bv rail to the Atlantic ports. Grain produced or warehoused anvwhere 


east of Chicago is most likely to move on an all-rail basis to the seaboard. 
If it has not been previously emphasized before your committee | should like 








to point out that there are few types of business where competition Is so keen that 
a fraction of a cent per bushel will quickly divert grain from one direction or mode 
of transportation to another. May I cite as ar ustration, the importance of les 
than one third-cent per bushel, the long and drawn-out litigation htat involves 
freight rates on ex-lake grain for export from Buffalo to Ne \« Bost and 
Portland In the one hand and to Philadelphia and Baltimore on the other r 
delphia and Baltimore for many, many vears have had a differential in this export 
rate on grain from Buffalo to the seaboard of one-half cent per hundred pounds 
lower than to New York, Boston, and Portland. his ar nts to 0.5 cents per 
bushel in the ease of wheat. The methods of handling at New York and the ab- 
sorption of certain costs in New York, out of the rail reve e. are deeply involved 
in the issue, but I shall not burden vou with those details. However, the fact 
thousands of pages of testimony and briefs and hours of oral argum ive gone 
into this ease within the past 2 vears proving the importanc ill a 
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0.3 cents per bushel. The Interstate Commerce Commission decided in favor of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and the rail carriers serving those ports but that de- 
cision is now pending on appeal before a special three judge Federal court in 
Boston. I cite this case as an illustration of how minor a factor may be, and vet 
it will divert important quantities of grain export traffic from one port to another. 

Allowing only 1 cent for a merchandising profit and making no allowance for 
grain storage charge accruals, it is fair to estimate that on the average each bushel 
of grain that moves for export through the North Atlantic ports represents earn- 
ings of 22 cents per bushel accruing to elevators, lake and railroad carriers, port 
facilities, and others who are engaged in handling this type of traffie. Thus, if 
the flow of grain for export can be held within the confines of the United States, 
22 cents per bushel is deposited within our own domestic economy, counting only 
on the movement from the Middle West down to seaboard, irrespective of how the 
tonnage may move. By far the greater part of that average of 22 cents goes to 
labor, mainly in transportation, and taxes and it would be a severe loss, if any sub- 
stantial part of it were diverted, to move through a deeper St. Lawrence waterway. 
The figure of 22 cents includes the lake freight rate if it moves by lake, marine in- 
surance and out-turn insurance from the upper lake ports to the lower lake ports. 
And also, the rail revenue from the lower lake ports to the seaboard plus other ac- 
cessorial charges at the ports. These latter include elevation—the transfer of the 
grain from the rail car through the elevator to the ship, forwarding, inspection and 
weighing fees, shipfitting and stevedoring. From Duluth through Buffalo and to 
load f. 0. b. a ship for export, involves a total of about 25% cents per bushel. From 
Chicago on an all-rail movement to f. o. b. a ship at the Atlantie seaboard involves 
about 20 cents per bushel. From Indiana and Ohio this total cost for the move- 
ment and handling would be slightly less. Using 22 cents per bushel, again as a 
mean figure and applying it to the annual average volume, basing it on the most 
recent 5-vear period, the revenue from this volume of traffie in grain, through the 
United States North Atlantic ports, approximates $37 million annually. This 
amount of money remaining within the confines of our economy means a great 
deal. As opposed to that, we have the proposition before us of expending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which in the end would most likely result in diverting 
away from the citizens of the United States a very substantial part of these earn- 
ings. 

In order to justify the tremendous expenditure involved in the proposal of 
developing the St. Lawrence seaway, proponents of the plan have told this com- 
mittee that tolls would help to defray the cost on from 6% million tons to, I believe, 
a top figure of 10 or 11 million tons annually of export grain tonnage. Exports 
of grain through the United States North Atlantie ports have been running on the 
high side, during most of the vears since the close of World War II. The figure of 
168 million bushels, the annual average of exports, 1946-50, through the United 
States North Atlantic ports, amounts to less than 5 million tons. Now, if 6% to 
10 million tons of grain tonnage are going to be counted upon to defray the costs 
of developing the St. Lawrence project, then it would seem, there would be very 
little export grain business left for our own North Atlantie ports. If the St. 
Lawrence project is successful to the degree that its proponents suggest, then it 
seems almost certain that $100 million worth of facilities along our Atlantic coast 
will go into disuse and eventual abandonment. And the greater part of $37 
million in annual earnings from the handling of this grain export traffie through 
United States ports will be diverted to others. Either the St. Lawrence will not 
be able to pull the estimated grain tonnage and revenues in that direction or a 
terrific blow will be dealt to our own grain export handling facilities and the 
public earriers who now depend on it. If the St. Lawrence project should prove 
successful the harm to American ports will be very great. If the St. Lawrence 
project should fail to attract millions of tons to it and away from the American 
ports then hundreds of millions of doliars will have been wasted. Both cannot 
win. 

To one who has for so many years maintained a close watch on the flow of 
grain through the several channels and has witnessed the efficient flow by way of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route involving transshipment at two points, the 
lower lake ports, Port Colbourne, Kingston, and Prescott and again at Montreal, 
Sorel, and Three Rivers, there seems little reason to doubt the Labrador ore can 
be brought in efficiently by a reverse procedure. If that be true there can be 
little justification for so lavish a program, that would in fact accomplish so little, 
in addition to what ean be accomplished without so vast an expenditure. 
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It is sincerely hoped the committee will not act favorably upon the St. Lawrence 
project. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Joun H. Frazier, 
Managing Director. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN F. Parron on BEHALF OF ANTHRACITE INSTITUTE AND 
Wryomine Vattey Trarric Cius 


My name is Norman F. Patton, I reside in Dallas, Pa., a suburb of Wilkes- 
Barre, in which city my office is located. I am employed by the Anthracite 
Institute, of which I have been statistician for just under 20 vears. The Anthra- 
cite Institute functions as a nonprofit trade association for the anthracite- 
producing industry, and frequently represents the industry in such matters as 
that here under consideration. The members of the Anthracite Institute produce 
over 80 percent of the total anthracite tonnage of the Nation. 

In my capacity as a director and chairman of the anthracite committee of the 
Wvoming Valley Traffie Club, I am also appearing on behalf of that organization, 
which is composed of 280 representatives of shippers and rail, truck, water and 
air carriers residing in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area and in other cities in the 
North Atlantic States 

I have appeared in opposition to the St. Lawrence project on several occasions 
in the past when opportunitv hes been presented by committees of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, and I reiterate at this time the opposi- 
tion of the above groups for which I am speaking. To save the time of the 
committee, [ have prepared certain statistical tabulations which I would like to 
have incorporated in the record, and to which I will refer in my testimony; if that 
be agreeable. 

The mining and preparation of anthracite is one of the Nation’s basie natural 
resource industries. It affords direet employment to 75,000 men, all of whom 
are members of the United Mine Workers of America, and indirect emplovme nt 
to tens of thousands of others in the supplving industries, on the railroads end in 


retail delivery services. As contrested with bituminous coal whieh is essentially 
an industrial fuel, anthrecite, hard coal, is to the extent of 75 pereent to SO percent 
a domestic space and water beating end cooking fuel It is used in well over 


5,000,000 homes and other buildings in the Northeastern States and in south- 
e stern Canada. 
In further contrast with bituminous coal which is mined in 28 States and three 


Provinces, anthracite is mined in a 484 squere mile area underlying six counties 
in eastern Pennsvivania No anthracite is produced in Canada, and only a negli- 
gible tonnage in South Americe. According to the Geological Survev, Depart 


ment of the Interior, over 09 percent of the entire enthracite mined in this country, 
and hence the hemisphere, since the inception of the industry 125 vears avo has 
come from Pennsvivania. Table 1 in mv exhibit navnes the counties and indicates 
the tonnages produced in 1949. Results for 1950 will show an increase of spproxi- 
mately 1,625,000 tons or 4 percent over 1049 

This extreme concentration of anthracite production is unique in natural 
resource industries and gives rise to many problems in marketing and in meeting 
the competition of other, more widely produced fuels. 

In the extraction of anthracite, much of the raw material has to be transported 
to centrally located preparation plants, sometimes at considerable distances from 
points of origin. This movement is accomplished by both truck and railroad. 
Following preparation including cleaning and sizing, the finished product is moved 
to market by both truck and railroad. Truck deliveries are limited to relatively 
nearby points, with the result that over 90 percent of anthracite tonnages shipped 
to destinations outside of the confines of the producing region is accomplished by 
railroad. Exclusive of deliveries to Pennsylvania destinations, over 97 percent of 
the product is rail shipped. These facts are stated to emphasize the absolute 
dependence of the anthracite industry on an efficient. railroad transportation 
system for delivery of its product to consuming destinations at all seasons of the 
year in all kinds of weather. During the four heavy burning months, December, 
January, February, and March, consumption averages about 75 percent of the an- 
nual total, and vet the industry can produce onty 33 pereent of the total annual 
output in that same period. It is therefore vital to have transportation available 
all year round. 
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Anthracite collieries are served by nine class I steam railroads. They are named 
in table 2, which shows, opposite each road, the tonnages of anthracite carried in 
1949, the revenues derived from that traffic, and the rank of anthracite importance 
with respect to all commodities listed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It will be noted that anthracite tonnage is of first importance to seven of the roads, 
running as high as 50 percent of the total carload traffic and 45 percent of the total 
revenue on one line. The Erie and the Pennsylvania are shown separately, as 
they are “trunk line’ roads, having tracks extending from the Mississippi gate- 
ways to the Atlantic seaboard, and therefore serve a much wider territory and a 
diversity of industries not reached by the shorter lines. Even on the far-flung 
Pennsylvania, anthracite is fourth in tonnage and eighth in revenue. 

As a further demonstration of the extreme importance of the anthracite traffic 
to the railroads, table 3 lists commodities originated by all railroads in the eastern 
district in the order of tonnage importance. The eastern district comprises the 
New England, the Great Lakes, and the central eastern regions. It is striking that 
anthracite ranks second of all commodities in tonnage importance and third in 
point of revenue. In 1949, the anthracite industry paid the railroads in the eastern 
district alone $112,227,895 for handling its product. The total paid all United 
States roads was $113,618,000. No information is available as to Canadian lines, 
but it was probably well over $12,000,000, It will be seen, therefore, that while 
the anthracite industry is dependent on the railroads for the delivery of its product, 
the railroads also have a tremendous stake in the continued welfare of one of their 
best customers. 

Due in part to the concentration of anthracite production and to the geographic 
location of competitive fuel-producing facilities, the anthracite marketing area is 
likewise relatively restricted. Table 4 discloses the order of the States and 
Provinces in importance as anthracite markets. It is at once apparent that the 
St. Lawrence seaway would strike at the very heart of the anthracite market. 
New York State ranks first, Ontario fourth, Quebee sixth, and Wisconsin eighth 
as anthracite outlets. The introduction of foreign anthracite or foreign fuel oil 
through canalization of the St. Lawrence would spell disaster to my industry. I 
will dwell further on this point in a moment. 

Table 5 shows the relative importance of cities as anthracite markets. Quite 
naturally, highly populous New York and Philadelphia, only 130 miles and 90 
miles, respectively, distant from the producing region, rank first and second. It 
may surprise you gentlemen to note, however, that third and fourth in importance 
are Toronto and Buffalo, which would be natural targets for foreign competition 
coming up the St. Lawrence. Many other extremely important anthracite cities 
which would be highly vulnerable through deepening the St. Lawrence are shown, 
but I will not burden the record by enumerating them. 

The historical position of Pennsylvania anthracite in Canada as related to 
foreign competition from overseas sources is clearly shown in table 6. While 
Pennsylvania enjoyed a goodly share of the Canadian market 20 years ago, the 
removal of the Canadian duty on Welsh and Scotch anthracite while maintaining 
that on our product invited the growth of foreign competition to the extent 
shown in table 6. It grew to be well over 50 percent of Canada’s requirements 
before the outbreak of World War II in Europe in 1939. Enemy submarine 
activities and the need for fuel nearer home resulted in a drastic curtailment of 
this traffic, but it should be noted that it never entirely ceased, and is at the 
present time growing at a highly disturbing rate, to our distinct detriment. 

This foreign anthracite originated not only in the United Kingdom, but in 
Russia, Germany, Netherlands, Morocco, and even French Indo-China as well. 
It was our experience in the past, and we believe it will be in the future, that 
this competitive anthracite was produced in socialized states under government 
subsidies, transported to tidewater by government-owned transportation routes, 
brought to North America in foreign ships manned by foreign labor at whatever 
ocean freight rates the owner might choose to charge, over none of which any 
agency of the United States or Canada has any jurisdiction whatsoever. This 
trade afforded a pay load instead of necessitating crossing in ballast, and built 
up credit balances in American dollars for the purchase of goods for export from 
this continent at the expense of American mining and transportation, both 
management and labor. This Canadian competition came to rest in the Maritime 
Provinces and in Quebec as far up the St. Lawrence as Montreal. The cost of 
transferring the cargo into smaller vessels for the passage on through the rapids 
section proved too costly to justify very substantial tonnages getting much west 
of Montreal. 
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The Canadian market, however, was not the full measure of foreign competition. 
Table 7 shows the quantities imported into the United States and, in combination 
with that into Canada, the entire impact on our eastern markets. It will be seen 
that it exceeded 2,000,000 tons in several of the prewar years and reached a peak 
of 2,457,634 tons in 1936. This foreign anthracite displaced the Pennsylvania 
product almost entirely. ; 

For our industry to produce 2,457,634 tons of the sizes displaced, it would be 
necessary to produce a total of some 3,750,000 tons. With our present working 
force of 75,000 men, that would take 18 days of full operation. This displacement 
compares with a total working time in 1950 of 215 days. and our industry and 
our employees just could not afford any such forced idleness. 

It is our contention that if we experienced such competition in the past, which 
we did, we must expect it again in the future. European mines are being reha- 
bilitated, and anthracite is already coming over in increasing quantities. Foreign 
nations are doing evervthing to build up credit balances in this country and in 
Canada. Anthracite is an excellent pay substitute for ballast in otherwise « mpty 
ships of foreign registry. Our two worst former competitors are now socialized 
as to both mining and transportation. If we were subjected to such severe 
competition without the St. Lawrence seaway, it is terrible to contemplate what 
could, and probably would, happen to us with a publiely financed water route 
leading to the heart of our,inland markets. 

Mr. Prince dwelt at length on the effects of the project on the eco: omy of the 
railroads, and I am not qualified to testify as to that aspect What does appear 
clear to us, however, is that the seaway would inevitably constitute a competiiive 
transportation route, financed at public expense, which would divert traffic from 
the privately financed roads on which we depend for ovr distribution to the very 
area to be opened to foreizn competition. This is distressing enough in itself, 
but when it is considered that the seaway would be ice-bound 5 months each 
year, it is obvious that it would neces-itate the railroads’ maintaining idle standby 
facilities during the summer months of open navigation for use in serving shippers 
in the winter months when operating conditions are at their worst and most 
expensive That, we fear, would lead to financial difficulties on the railroads 
which would in turn lead to bankruptcy or to higher rates on the traffic remaining 
to them. That would be highly detrimental to us, in that it would still further 
disadvantage us in meeting the augmented competition of the newly introduced 
foreign importations of either anthracite or oil. 

Inspection of statistics of Federal internal revenues during the fiscal vear 1959 
discloses that Pennsylvania ranked fourth among the States as a contributor. 
This is shown on table 8. Pennsylvania taxpayers paid a total of $3,017,176,203.72 
in such collections, or 7.6 percent of the national total. Details of sources are 
shown in the table. I have read many estimates of the cost of the proposed St. 
Lawrence project, and found many authorities who feel that a realistic figure is in 
the neighborhood of $1,500,090,000. If Pennsylvania were to defray the same 

roportion of this cost that her taxpayers contributed to the internal revenue col- 
sr ota her share of the expense of the St. Lawrence project would be $113,- 
550,000. That would be an average of $10.86 per cap'ta for every man, woman, 
and child in the Commonwealth. This ratio would place an addit‘onal tax 
burden of $11,630,000 on the residents of the six anthracite producing counties 
shown in table 1. 

The anthracite industry is the backbone of the economy cf these six counties, 
as disclosed by statistics, compiled by the Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs concerning employnent, wages paid, and invested capital. Whole eom- 
munities in these counties are entirely dependent on the prosperity of the anthra- 
cite industry, and in many such comnunities, there is no other industry. What- 
ever cost burden would be incurred from completion of the St. Lawrence, there- 
fore, would have to be met by the management and employees of this industry 
and its affiliated industries. When related to our 1949 production shown in table 
2, this estimated $11,630,000 cost of the St. Lawrence to taxpayers in our region 
amounts to an average of 28 cents per ton of production, 

Lest this seem a trivial amount, I would like to quote from the Statement of 
Considerations published in February of this year by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Economie Stabilization Ageney, in connection with establishing maximum 
prices for anthracite. 

“Available information, covering over two-thirds of the anthracite industry, 
shows that net income before tares was about 15 cents per ton in 1950, and as low as 
5 cents per ton in November of that year. This income was only 1 to 2 percent 
of the average mine price."’ [Emphasis added.] 
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In other words, the industry and those dependent on it would be saddled with 
an additional tax burden amounting to nearly twice its 1950 income before taxes 
to finance a project for which we feel there is no need or justification whatsoever. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that its construction would result in the impo- 
sition of great and wholly unnecessary economic handicaps and hardships on this 
industry and the residents of the area in which it is centralized. 

For the reasons outlined above and others too lengthy to impose upon this 
record the Anthracite Institute and the Wyoming Valley Traffic Club strongly 
oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. I deeply appreciate your 
courtesy in permitting me to present this statement. 





STATISTICAL TABULATIONS SUPPLEMENTING TESTIMONY OF WITNESS NORMAN F, 
PATTON 


TaBLe 1.—Commercial production of Pennsylvania anthracite during the calendar 
year 1949, by counties of production 


Percent of 





County County seat Net tons total 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre 14, 922, 427 35, 94 
Schuylkill Pottsville _. 11, 926, 023 28. 73 
Lackawanna Seranton 5 14.10 
Northumberland Sunbury 4, 579, 21: 11.03 
Carbon Mauch Chunk 2, 355, 322 5. 67 
Columbia Bloomsburg 1, 216, 122 2.98 
All others ! 663, 618 11.60 

All counties 41, 517, 826 100. 00 


1 Predominantly coal recovered by dredge from river bottoms 
Source: U, S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


Note.—Excludes anthracite used at collieries for light, heat, and power. 


Tasie 2.—Tons of anthracite carried by and anthracite revenue of the class I 
anthracite originating railways in 1949 


Ioree | eorcent 
Percent Rank in Percent 








: Rank in 

rs ee Net tons 7 of total Anthracite of total 

Railway carried yn nal carload revenue wane carload 

—_ traffic - traffic 
Oo, ..B. Fs 1 26.3 | $5, 202, 847 1 31.5 
DAH l 33.0 10, 330, 111 l 23. 1 
D.L.& W 1 22.9 | 11, 172,082 l 17.6 
L.& N. I | 50.0 3, 487, 589 I 45.7 
LL. ¥ 53, 5! l 39.4 | 14, 276, 231 l 22. 3 
N.Y. 0.& W 957, 433 1 27.8 1, 145, 862 1 Is. 4 
Reading 19, 034, 672 1 28.9 19, 958, 634 ] 20.6 
7 railways. 54, 322, 820 31.0 | 65, 573, 356 21.9 
Erie 4, 865, 330 2 13.9 8, 223, 507 } 6.6 
ee 6, 849, 055 i 3.8 | 11, 794, 433 8 2.0 
9 railways . 66, 037, 205 16.8 | 85, 591, 206 8.3 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, statement No. 50100, 
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TABLE 3.—Revenue freight originated and gross freight revenue in 1949, carload 
traffic principal commodities, class I railways in the eastern district 


Net tons Percent Gross Percent 


Cc 
ommodity originated of total revenue of total 





Bituminous coal , 463, 318 26.8 $434, 749, 453 16.9 
Anthracite 026, 546 12.2 112, 227, 895 1.4 
Manufactured iron and steel s, 248, 101 5.1 158, 822, 213 6.2 
Coke  §8H6, TO6 | 32, 846, S55 1.3 
Fluxing stone and raw dolomite 3. 706, 727 3.0 21, 464, 121 08 
Cement: natural and portland 779, 005 2.6 47, 719, 677 1.8 
Serap iron and scrap steel 183, 838 2.5 42, 607, SS1 1.6 
Stone and rock i88, O37 2.3 17, 349, 180 0.7 
Gravel and sand ¥, 066, 472 2.0 14, 283, 326 0.5 
Corn _ 6, 614, 426 1.5 35, 128, 022 1.4 

10 leading commodities in originated tonnage 276, 443, 236 61.1 $917, 198, 623 $5. 6 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Statement No, 50100 


NotTE The eastern district comprises the new England, Great Lake ind central eastern regions 


TABLE 4. Distribution of Pe nnsylvania anthracite to States and Provinces during 
the coal jear Apr. Z 1949, to Mar. iI. 1950 





State or Province of ieee Percent State or Province of Pare Percent 
destination Net ton of total destination Net tons | of total 
New York 12, 595, 413 31.09 Maine 0.59 
Pennsylvania 12, 549, 390 30. 97 Vermont Dt) 
New Jersey 5, 207, 048 13. 07 IHinois 49 
Ontario 2, 655, 70s 6. 56 District of Columbia 1S5, O78 4) 
Massachusetts 1, G17, SSS 1.7 All other States 170, 820 42 
Quebec WH, 784 2. 3 Vire 111,331 27 
Conuecticut 74. OF 1. Ot Ohio 73, 12 Is 
Vi isconsin 765, 578 1 8 All other Provinces td, SSI If 
Maryland 42.1, 1. 34 Minnesota 1), S22 12 
Michigan ISS, IS 95 
New Hampshire 274, 379 iis United States and ¢ 
Delaware 264, O10 HS ula 4), 515, 70 00.09 
Khode Island 242. Ot Ho 


Source’ U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mine 


Note: Includes shipments by railroad and by truck. 
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TABLE 5.—Railroad shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite to cities in the United 

States and Canada during the coal year Apr. 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 1950 

City Net tons City Net tons 
New York, N. Y 5, 329, 670} Reading, Pa______________ 149, 388 
Philadelphia, Pa a 1, 599, 368} Laneaster, Pa_______ ee 141, 561 
Toronto, Ontario : 824, 687 | Niagara Falls, SS es 125, 388 
Buffalo, N. Y- : ; 497, 954 | Phillipsburg, N. J._______- 122, 362 
Montreal, Quebec : 487, 148 | Chicago, Il___- kiss i cosaidy 120, 745 
Jersey City, N. J _ 459, 985| Bound Brook, N. J- See 115, 090 
Milwaukee, Wis 427, 388] Wilmington, Del____- poh aug 114, 747 
Rochester, N. Y bs aoe 9i7 | Dam, W. ¥......=....._; 109, 033 
Boston, Mass 364, 053} Troy, N. Y- as canbe 108, 932 
Svracuse, N. Y 359, 864] Atlantic City, N. J_-______- 107, 549 
Newark, N. J 324, 022) Hoboken, N. J________- 106, 642 
Trenton, N. J- 240, 829 | Hartford, Conn___ pee 101, 253 
Baltimore, Md 231, 939 | Springfield, Mass__._____-- 98, 046 
Bethlehem, Pa 231, 811) Irvington, N. J__- on 97, 048 
Superior, Wis : 219, 889 | Quebec, Quebee_______ _- 97, 000 
Binghamton, N. Y 217, 992| Passaic, N. J po See 82, 787 
Washington, D. C 185, 078 | Allentown, Pa = ee 81, 020 
Elizabeth, N. J 184, 544| Glens Falls, N. Y_- cor ea 80, 651 
Hamilton, Ontario 177, 744| Yonkers, N. Y_______- : 79, 826 
Ottawa, Ontario 176, 652 | Providence, R. I a Ph 79, 335 
Schenectady, N. Y 166, 954 | New Haven, Conn Ken os 79, 056 
Amsterdam, N. Y_- 165, 772| Worcester, Mass ne : 79, 056 
Detroit, Mich 160, 213} Cambridge, Mass_____ ____ 78, 124 
Albany, N. Y : 157, See} Bthmos. Be. ¥............- 77, 515 
Paterson, N. J a 155, 010} Portland, Maine_________- 76, 489 


Note.—Shipments by truck are not reported by cities of destination. 
Source: U. 8S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


TaBs_e 6.—Annual Canadian importations of anthracite, calendar years 1923 to 
1950, inclusive 


Total Canadian importa- 








From Pennsylvania From overseas | tions 
Ye ir 
| 

Net tons Percent Net tons | Percent | Net tons | Percent 

_ xchat Maas eee Te dened | 
_ 

1923 4, 906, 222 94.9 261, 659 | 5.1 |} 5, 167, 881 | 100 
1924 3, 908, 317 93.4 275, 277 6.6 | 4, 183, 504 | 100 
1925 3, 249, 497 R5. 5 549, 247 | 14.5 | 3, 798, 744 | 100 | 
1925 3, 08, 243 91.5 359, 690 | 8.5} 4, 242,932 | 100 
1927 3, 80.4 798, 208 19.6 | 4, 063, 619 | 10€ 
1928 a3 85.7 534, 102 14.3 | 3, 737, 333 100 
1529 3, 173, 043 78.9 846, 874 | 21.1 4,019,917 | Ibu 
1930 2. 955, 954 69.5 1, 300, 136 | 30.5 4, 256,090 | 100 
1931 2, 236, 423 70.4 941, 718 | 29. 6 3, 178, 141 | 100 
1932 1, 685, 532 53.7 1, 452, 625 | 46.3 | 3, 138, 157 100 
1933 1, 429, 829 47.1 1, 605, 784 | 52.9 | 3, 035, 613 | 100 
1984 1, 804, 127 51.0 1, 733, 182 49.0 | 3, 587, 309 | 100 
1935 1, 670, O85 1S.4 1, 781, 233 51.6 | 3, 451, 318 100 
1936 1, 685, 848 17.8 1, 844, 192 52. 2 | 3, 530,040 100 
1937 1, 994, 619 55.8 1, 577, 649 | 44.2 | 3, 572, 268 | 100 
1938 1, 973, 610 53.1 1,740,381 | 46.9} 3,714,001 | 100 
1939 2, 605, 765 65.5 1, 372,040 | 34.5 | 3, 977, 805 | 100 
1940 2) 643, 588 66.5 1, 329, 181 33.5 | 3,972,769 100 
1941 3, 310, 670 84.0 630, 189 16.0 | 3, 940, 859 100 
1942 4, 422, 499 92.1 379, 524 7.9 | 4, 802,023 | 106 
1943 4,073, 731 91.4 384, 788 8.6 | 4, 458, 519 | 100 
1944 4, 194, 716 95.0 218, 511 5.0 | 4, 413, 227 | 100 
1945 3, 383, 042 | 99, 2 28, 382 .8 | 3,411, 424 | 100 
1946 4, 537, 852 97.8 101, 496 2.2 | 4, 639, 348 160 
1947 4, 412, 285 98.8 51, 722 1.3 4, 464, 007 100 
1948 5, O82, 483 6.9 162, 354 3.1 5, 244, 837 100 
1949 3, 618, 490 91.7 326, 645 &.3 3, 945, 135 100 
1956 | 3, 934, 406 91.5 364, 857 8.5 | 4,299, 263 100 


112 months ended Nov. 30, 1950. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 
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TaBLE 7.—Annual North American importations of overseas anthracites, calendar 
years 1923 to 1950, inclusive 





| we . Total | We , Total 
| Net tons | on fame | North Net tons — _ North 
Year into  Teteea | American Year into U “ - American 
Canada omen im porta- Canada hati importa- 
States , States 
| tion tion 

1923 261, 659 274, 722 1937 1, 577, 649 395, 737 1, 973, 386 
19244 275, 277 101, 307 1938 1, 740, 391 | 362, 895 2, 103, 286 
1925 549, 247 373, 207 4 1939 1, 372, 040 208, 153 1, 670, 193 
1926. __ } 359, 690 813, 432 1, 1940 1, 329, 181 135, 420 1, 464, 601 
1927 798, 208 112, 490 1941 630, 189 74, 624 704, 813 
1928 . | 534, 102 374, 807 1942 379, 524 140, 707 520, 231 
1929 846, 874 484, 724 1,2 1943 384, 788 166, 020 550, 808 
1930 1, 300, 136 674, 534 1,¢ 1944. . 218, 511 11, 847 230, 358 
1931 941,718 636, 101 1, 1945__. 28, 382 149 28, 53 
1932 1, 452, 625 596, 922 2, 1946 101, 496 101, 406 
1933 1, 605, 784 456, 237 2, 1947 51, 722 7 ‘ 
1934 1, 733, 182 477, 904 2,3 1948 S01 
1935 1, 781, 233 558, 722 2, < 1949 
1036 1, 844, 192 6153, 442 2, 1950 18, 289 





112 months ended Nov. 30, 1950 


Note.—Importations into the United States include only those received at districts of entry in competi- 
tive territory north of Virginia. 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa; U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE 8.—Statistics of total Federal internal-revenue colle clions, 1950 














Ioree 
' Total internal- Percent of 
State revenue collections United 
ws States 
= | 
New York ‘ $7, 230, 935, 945. 81 18.14 
Illinois 3, 425, 185, 450. 05 8.59 
Michigan 3, 062, 624, 326. 30 7. 68 
Pennsylvania_. 3, 017. 176, 293. 72 7. 57 
| 
Percent of total 
Pennsylvania collections Amount collected hy “eeaag 
United Pennsyl- 
States vania 

Individual ineome taxes ! . 140, 027. 50 7.39 43.92 
Corporation income and profit taxes ‘ 723, 764, 207. 02 7. 28 23. 99 
Total income and profit taxes 2, O48, 904, 234. 52 7.35 67.91 
Employment taxes ? 302, 558, 517. 99 9. 51 10. 03 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 665, 713, 541. 21 7.56 22. 06 
Total internal revenue collections : 3, 017, 176, 293. 72 7. 57 100. 00 


| Including taxes withheld by employers 
2 Including carriers’ taxes. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


STATEMENT ON THE Proposep St. Lawrence Seaway Prosect sy J. L. Stanton, 
Director, Export anp Import Bureav, BAaLTIMorE AssocIaATION oF Com- 
MERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


F In appearing before this committee I wish to register the strong opposition of 
the business community, port interests, transportation agencies, and others 
concerned with shipping at the port of Baltimore to the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway. This statement of opposition is offered only after very careful considera- 
tion of the merits of the proposed project, its defense aspects, its cost, and potential 
effects on our port of Baltimore. 

The bureau which I head is part of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
an organization of 2,300 business, commercial, and industrial firms of this com- 
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munity. It should be noted that this opposition represents no deviation from 
our previous position on the seaway. In years past we have consistently opposed 
this project on the grounds that it is unnecessary and uneconomical and that it 
would have a detrimental effect on the commerce of our port. 

To fully understand Baltimore’s position with respect to the seaway project, 
it is necessary to have a full appreciation of the importance of the port to the 
community of Baltimore. Our conservative estimates are that some 40,000 
citizens of this city are directly employed in port activities. Some $200 million 
of our annua! income is derived from the port of Baltimore. The investment in 
piers, wharves, storage facilities, ‘and other necessary equipment for the operation 
of a modern port is about $250 million. 

It is an accepted axiom in our city that ‘‘as the port goes, so goes Baltimore.” 
The port and its commercial activities are unquestionably the greatest single 
economic asset of the State of Maryland. With approximately one-half the 
poputation of the State living in Baltimore and its environs, the effects of the port 
are directly felt throughout the entire area of Maryland. 

It is there°ore understandable why we present such vigorous opposition to the 
proposed seaway, which could logically be expected to divert substantial tonnage 
from the port of Baltimore. Employment and income from our port are directly 
proportionate to the volume of cargo handled here. Any diversion of commerce 
from Baltimore thus would have a direct effect on our economic livelihood. The 
effects would not be confined to the lonshoremen, the tugboat crews, or other 
harbor employees, but would be felt by every business throughout the area. 

That such a diversion would result from completion of the seaway appears to 
be a reasonable conclusion. In fact, the Department of Commerce in reviewing 
the effects of the seaway on traffic at North Atlantic ports in 1946 estimated that 
some 10 percent of Baltimore’s cargo would be lost to a completed seaway. 

We feel that this estimate is conservative. The types of cargo in which this 
port specializes are extremely well adapted to a water haul such as would be possi- 
ble through the seaway. Baltimore has long been known as a bulk-cargo port. 
Such commodities as iron ore, grain, coffee, bulk rubber, chemicals, fertilizers, 
and sugar compose the greatest portion of our commerce. Al! of these commodi- 
ties would be subject to diversion through the seaway We, of course, realize 
that a completed seaway would not close the port of Baltimore. We would still 
enjoy the traffic destined for immediate areas in the State and adjacent sections 
of West Virginia and southern Pennsylvania. However, a large portion of Balti- 
more’s commerce is destined to or originates at points in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. With an all-water or a longer 
water routing possible from major points along the Lakes, it can be seen that 
Baltimore would stand litt!e chance of holding the inland business we now enjoy. 

During the past vear we have noted increasing shipments of metallic ores, in- 
cluding iron ore, manganese, and chrome, to the steel centers of western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. If cargoes of the tvpe could be unloaded direct!v from 
oceangoing ships at lake ports such as Buffalo or Cleveland, the shorter rail 
haul to consuming centers would divert this cargo fromm our port. The potential 
business in the movement of iron ore is one of the most promising aspects of Balti- 
more shipping. With high-grade iron-ore fields in the Mesabi area approaching 
exhaustion, major steel firms have indicated that Baltimore will be one of the 
principal ports of entry for ore mined in such foreign areas as South America, 
Liberia, and Newfoundland. This pieture would, of course, change radically if 
the seaway became a reality. Ores from these distant fields could move direetly 
to such steel centers as Cleveland, Gary, and Chicago. Also ores could then be 
transported to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Canton, Massillon, and other steel- 
producing points with a much shorter rail haul than is now possible via Baltimore. 

Probably one of the strongest arguments in opposition to the proposed seaway 
is the fact that meteorological studies definitely establish that this waterway 
would be usable only about 7 months out of each vear. While a heavy movement 
would be expected during these 7 months, the 5 winter months would close out 
this traffic. It is assumed that ocean commerce would continue to be necessary 
during these 5 months and that the facilities at Baltimore would have to be main- 
tained at their present peak of efficiency to take care of traffic during the period 
when the seaway would be closed. This would mean that piers, cranes, and our 
labor foree would have to be maintained at a high level to meet the needs of com- 
merece during the winter months, although we could expect a sharp drop in our 
business during the remaining 7 months of the vear. 

This spotty type of employment of our facilities and labor is certainly not a 
welcome prospect for Baltimore. 
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The excellent rail facilities that now connect this port with the great inland 
East and Midwest would have to be maintained to meet the needs of commerce 
when the seaway was closed. 

My comments have centered around metallic-ore movements. However, the 
same applies to the many other imports that now utilize Baltimore. Equal, if not 
more serious, are the potential effects of such a seaway on our export picture. 
Baltimore’s huge grain trade would suffer heavily in competition with a seaway. 
The major portion of the grain moving through this port originates in the Great 
Plains area and in Canada. It moves via lake ports to Buffalo where it is trans- 
ferred to cars and moved to the seaboard elevators at Baltimore. This traffie 
could be expected to die completely if oceangoing vessels could take on grain at 
the Buffalo elevators. 

A point that it is desired to emphasize to this committee is the fact that Balti- 
more is largely a port developed under the free-enterprise system. Our ocean- 
going facilities are almost entirely owned and controlled by private business, 
Thus this is not a complaint of one governmental agency against the proposed 
plans of another Government branch. Pather, it is an honest protest of business- 
men Opposing a Government project that threatens serious damage to their 
taxpaying employment-creating private enterprises. 

The committee should further be informed that the completion of this seaway 
would seriously hinder this community's plan for port development. At the last 
session of the General Assembly of Marvland only a few months ago, the port’s 
vital part in our State affairs was recognized by delegates, and an enabling act to 
make $30 million available for further port improvement was approved. While 
this is public money it would be so utilized as to fully proteet the taxpayers 
through guaranteed amortization plans. 

Thus private business would continue to play the vital role in the port’s activi- 
ties, that is traditional in Baltimore. 

This committee has been fully informed of the detrimental effects of such a 
seaway on the trunk-line railroads of the country, and it is not my intention to 
burden the record further with arguments on this theme. I do wish to point out, 
however, that Baltimore is a railroad port; that is, 90 percent of our ocean com- 
merce passes over railroad piers. The same detrimental effects that would result 
to the rail carriers from the seaway project would in turn have an equally detri- 
mental effeet upon the rail aspects of our port commerce. 

While our opposition is primarily based on the detrimental effects of such a 
completed seaway on the economic life of the community, we Cesire to point out 
that our position was determined after careful consideration of the national aspects 
of this problem. As a defense measure we agree with expert witnesses whom you 
have heard testify that such a seaway would be extremely vulnerable to attack, 
and that it could not be completed in time to have any telling effect on our current 
defense efforts. We agree that the billion-dollar cost of this project is an extrav- 
agance that we can ill afford at this period in our national economic life, and we 
further agree that diversion of a huge manpower force from defense industries to 
such a project at this time would be most unsound, 


STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSED St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, BY AGUS 
Ipzik, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


My purpose in appearing before this committee is to voice the strong opposition 
of united labor employed at the port of Baltimore. | am speaking specifically 
for the 7,500 members of the International Longshoremen’s Union. 

Our city mayor, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., has presented the reasons why 
Baltimore as a community is opposed to this project at the present time, but my 
opposition is more specific. In addition to the 7,500 longshoremen, there are 
approximately 32,500 other persons directly employed in port and shipping 
activities at Baltimore. There is no question but that the port is our most 
important economical asset. Huge investments have been made to provide the 
right facilities to attract cargo to Baltimore. In a sense, our city is built around 
our port. 

Thus any project that affects our port will have a corresponding effect on our 
citv. It will have a direct and, in the case of the St. Lawrenee seaway, a serious 
and detrimental effect upon port labor. The commodities in which our port 
specialize are reported to be the very commodities that would utilize the St. 
Lawrence seaway to the greatest extent. I refer to the movement of bulk goods, 
such as iron ore, manganese, chrome, and other minerals. It is logical to expect 
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our huge fertilizer industry with its heavy waterborne movements to be seriously 
and detrimentally affected. Bulk chemicals, sugar, and coffee could be expected 
to move through the seaway with a corresponding loss to Baltimore. 

Probably no single commodity would be diverted to such an extent as would 
be grain. As you probably know, Baltimore is the largest grain port on the 
Atlantic coast. <A large portion of this grain originates in the Great Plains area 
and in Canada. Under the present routing practice it moves to the Great Lakes, 
is loaded aboard ships and transported to the elevators at Buffalo. From here 
it is placed in cars and moves via rail to the seaboard elevators at Baltimore. 
Three huge elevators with a capacity in excess of 12 million bushels have been 
constructed at our port to receive and handle this grain. How important this 
trade is to the port can be judged when I tell you that more than 100 million 
bushels of grain cleared Baltimore for foreign destinations in the single year of 1949. 

This natural and economical routing of grain, the excellent and costly facilities 
at Baltimore, and the skill and dispatch that our port has maintained in handling 
this important commodity has been recognized over the years by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the result that we now have a differential of one-half 
cent per 100 pounds on the rail rate under the rate charged to such perts as 
Boston and New York. There can be little question but that the movement of 
export grain is one of the most important segments of the port’s business. 

But visualize for a moment a completed seaway to the Great Lakes. What 
would happen to Baltimore grain trade? If oceangoing ships could be loaded 
at Buffalo, it is obvious that little grain would move via the present route to 
Baltimore. Our entire port would suffer for, while the number of persons employed 
in the actual handling of grain is small, it must be remembered that grain is an 
attractive bottom cargo and brings many ships into the port. The presence of 
these ships attracts additional cargo at Baltimore with labor benefiting thereby. 

What has been said of grain may well be applied to the other commodities that 
I have mentioned. We are now beginning to enjoy substantial movements of 
import iron ore to such midwestern steel centers as Youngstown. All responsible 
evidence we have clearly indicates the substantial growth of this business. 

Item for item we could go down the list of commodities, both export and 
import, handled at Baltimore and clearly show a very heavy potential diversion 
from our port. Such a diversion would naturally result in the curtailment of the 
labor forces required at Baltimore. 

We recognize that completion of the seaway would not close our port—that we 
would continue to do some business. However, that we would lose a large 
portion of our tonnage appears obvious when all factors are considered. I 
believe it is safe to conclude further that the nature of Baltimore’s tonnage would 
make our port especially vulnerable to diversion to the proposed seaway. 

It is my understanding that reliable weather reports show that the seaway 
would be open to traffie about 7 months out of each year. The remaining months 
it would be closed by ice. While this might appear as some solace to our port, 
such is not the case. The expectation of doing normal business during the 5 
winter months with a full labor force only to find business curtailed and the 
labor demand correspondingly cut during the remaining 7 months is hardly 
inviting. 

Baltimore’s longshoremen form an important part of the community of our 
city. Regular and stable employment is essential to holding the high-caliber 
labor force we have trained into this skilled work. Prospect of a 7-month slow- 
down in our operations with resulting laying off of our men is of very serious 
concern to us, and here I emphasize that, while I speak directly for the 7,500 
longshoremen, there are more than 3,200 other workers who would be similarly 
adversely affected by the slow-down in our operations that would follow comple- 
tion of this seaway. Included among these other workers are such groups as the 
railroad shipyard teamsters and various other workers, all of whom derive their 
livelihood directly from the port. Then, too, there are the thousands of small- 
business people engaged in various port activities who would lose a substantial 
portion of their livelihoods. 

Our port labor is made up of home owners—solid citizens of our community and 
not transient labor which drifts with changes in employment. 

The income now derived by the average longshoreman under full employment 
is certainly not enough to permit any lengthy lay-off as would be caused by di- 
version of business from our port. 

This committee has heard the broad national and international arguments both 
for and against this seaway, and I relaize that considerations I am offering are 
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rather small in the over-all picture but, believe me, they are not small to the men 

who earn their livelihood handling the cargoes at the port of Baltimore. 
Therefore, I urge this committee to reject the St. Lawrence seaway proposal 

not only on the grounds of its impracticabilitv, high cost, diversion of essential 

labor at this critical time, but because of the verv drastie effeet on port labor. 

What I have said about effects on labor at Balrimore applies to a greater or 

lesser degree on all port labor at every port on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF WituiamM C. Sersert oN BEHALF OF INTERESTS OF THE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA IN Opposition TO PROPOSED St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PoWER 
PROJECT 


I am commerce counsel for the State Corporation Commission of Virginia at 
Richmond, Va. I have held that position for the past 414 vears, previously being 
employed by the commission as director of its transportation division. Among 
my duties as commerce counsel is to represent the Virginia interests in all matters 
relating to publie transportation problems. 

As commerce counsel for the State corporation commission I appear on behalf 
of the interests of the State of Virginia, including the division of ports. 

The same opposition which has been so vigorously presented before the various 
committees in the past to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway is still present in the 
State of Virginia. There has been no change in our position and we again express 
our opposition. 

The previous commerce counsel for the State corporation commission presented 
very forcibly the position of this State, which may be found in issue No. 69, 
volume 87 of the Congressional Record, dated Tuesday, April 15, 1941, and 
beginning on page A1824 he set out in detail some of the many reasons why we 
oppose this project. 

In later hearings, Mr. H. E. Ketner, the former commerce counsel, appeared 
in opposition to this project. I have not requested time to restate the many 
objections we, in Virginia, have to the proposal, but I have requested time so 
that I might appear in person and state to the committee that our position has 
not changed. 

I do wish to say, however, that whatever estimates which were made as to costs 
in 1941 or 1947 must be materially changed upward, and to bring to the atten- 
tion of this committee and to the attention of every Member of the Congress that 
the use of the moneys must be carefully considered because of the relation to 
taxation which at the present time is becoming an increasingly heavy burden. 
Money needed for defense should not be used and the action of the Congress 
previously has shown that unless the situations have materially changed, the sea- 
way is not needed for defense purposes. As a matter of fact, in my judgment, 
it would be a detriment because of the need of defending this unnecessary trans- 
portation facility from air attack and from sabotage. 

This same seaway question has been before the Congress since 1934 and each 
time a different reason is given why it should be passed and in each consideration 
by the Congress it has been found that the seaway is not needed. Now the alle- 
gation is made that it is needed because of requirements of steel mills for iron ore 
from Labrador. 

The only additional tonnage would be iron ore. The amount of ore and the 
problems of transportation of such ore we understand have been or will be referred 
to by other witnesses. All other tonnage must be that diverted from other means 
of transportation and from other areas. The pert of Hampton Roads must look 
in a large measure to the area which might possibly be served by the seaway for 
tonnage through the port and the port of Hampton Roads would be seriously 
hurt by any diversion of tonnage. 

The other transportation agencies pay taxes, not only to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to State and local authorities. Apparently the seaway project will 
not pay any taxes and certainly if any taxes are paid they will not be paid to the 
United States. The loss of taxes will result in increasing the cost of the seaway 
project. 

For the port of Hampton Roads, the cities of our State, for transportation 
agencies, railroads and motor carriers who not alone operate at their own cost 
but pay taxes both to the State and Federal Governments, for the industrial 
workers of the State, for the coal mines, for agriculture and industry of Virginia, 
we most earnestly request that again the Congress show its wisdom and turn 
down this proposition. 
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The railroads in the country are before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking for an increase in rates of 15 percent because of increased costs and need 
of revenue. The railroad system in this country is the greatest in the world and 
we have a system of highways now being used for good truck transportation. 
Each of these systems will suffer if tonnage is diverted from it and neither the 
railroads nor the trucks are in a position to lose any revenues. 

We believe that it can be shown that present transportation facilities are 
capable of taking care of the movement of iron ore from Labrador as well as 
the movement of iron ore from other foreign countries and that this waterway 
which can be used for only 7 months of the year is not essential at this critical 
time, and its construction will not now benefit our country. 





STATEMENT OF VERNON EE, Kemp, Executive Director, ViRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Chairman Buckley and distinguished members of the committee: My name is 
Verbon FE. Kemp. I am executive direetor of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, an organization composed of 3,876 members resident in 80 of the 
100 counties and all of the 27 independent cities of Virginia. Also T am delegated 
to represent the Hampton Roads Maritime Association of Virginia, the Norfolk 
Port Authority, and 37 local chambers of commerce. It is safe to say that Virginia 
is solidly united in opposition to the proposal that the St. Lawrence seaway be 
constructed now, or ever. 

The opposition of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce to this project was 
first recorded in an action by our board of directors on January 8, 1933. The 
membership in annual session in April 1950 unanimously reaffirmed that earlier 
action. The other organizations which I represent likewise have opposed this 
fabulous proposal with equal consistency. Our testimony was presented at public 
hearings before your predecessor committees in 1941 and 1946. We would like 
to reaffirm those testimonials with an added emphasis. 

It will be remembered that this proposal was clothed in the sacred garments of 
defense when resurrected in 1941. It should be recalled that World War IT was 
over before the project could have been completed had the Congress been so 
unwise as to authorize it at that time. Now, as we face the prospect of another 
war, with manpower and materials even tighter and the heaviest tax burden in 
our history while a potential foreign aggressor holds the timetable, how can we 
again countenance national defense as the imperative for action? 

It appears that steel is the magnet that now has drawn Banquo’s ghost again 
from the grave—again clothed in the glorious raiment of national defense— 
garments now given substance by the endorsement of distinguished and prophetic 
defense authorities. Other authoritative statements as to the steel situation have 
been, or will be, given in representations by opponents of the project during these 
hearings. But we in Virginia feel that we have an alternative to suggest for your 
consideration and for consideration by our distinguished national-defense leaders. 
It is a relatively simple alternative that requires no subsidy, relies upon private 
enterprise, and would entail but little outlay of Federal funds. 

If additional steel capacity is needed, then let the National Resources Security 
Board grant a certificate of convenience and necessity to private presently estab- 
lished steel producers for the erection of an integrated steel mill in the Hampton 
Roads or James River Basin area of Virginia. It is an area already provided 
with the best natural harbor in the world. It is more easily accessible to the 
rapidly developing ore deposits of Venezuela and Brazil. It is as easily accessible 
to the vaunted Labrador-ore deposits in length of time consumed for transporta- 
tion as will be the Great Lakes ports if the proposed St. Lawrence project is 
authorized. 

Here is an area already well-defended, of necessity, by strongly emplaced 
military installations against submarines and air attack. It is much less yvul- 
nerable to air attack from across the roof of the world than the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes area. It was the port of embarkation for the heaviest movements of 
men and materials in World War II—and suffered no semblance of damage from 
the potent Hitler submarine force. 

A steel-production facility, which could be constructed in this area by private 
enterprise in less than one-third the time required to complete the St. Lawrence 
project would provide additional tonnage. It would have the benefit of coal and 
limestone delivered by gravity grade over established transportation facilities 
from the mountains of western Virginia and West Virginia, using dock and 
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loading facilities already in operation. These wharf facilities could be adapted 
and expanded quickly for unloading and handling the imported ore. Ore not 
required for the proposed new steel-production facility could be shipped inland 
to the. Pittsburgh area from Baltimore and to the Midwest steel producers from 
the Hampton Roads area in returning railway gondolas that have emptied their 
coal and limestone. Of course the inland-transportation cost may be slightly 
more than delivery by subsidized waterway—but it will be a cost passed on to 
the consumer in the American competitive way, and in the aggregate not compa- 
rable with the tremendous cost of amortizing and operating the seaway project 
in these inflated times—and with no burden to the taxpayer other than the possible 
cost of deepening a few 25-foot channels in the James River or the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

We contend again, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the seaway is a wasteful and 
untimely project as established in our previous testimonies. Furthermore we 
offer an alternative that can be established at relatively no cost to the Federal 
Government, that will utilize present facilities, that will be accessible to three 
known sources of foreign ores, and will strengthen rather than weaken a tremen- 
dously competent and well-established transportation system. Weare commending 
this alternative for consideration by General Marshall and Mr. Wilson. 

In conclusion, and perhaps as a voice crying in the wilderness, we in Virginia 
contend that the soundness of our American economy is a vital and paramount 
factor in our defense program. We urge you to consider the validity of the argu- 
ments of the proponents of this stupendously costly project in the light of its 
burden upon the American taxpayer. We urge you as our representatives inthe 
Congress, for you represent us as well as your own districts, to put a stop to 
governmental subsidies and other extravagant spending. These considerations are 
urged upon you by the organizations associated with me in this statement and 
by our entire Virginia constituency. In their behalf | thank you sincerely for the 
courtesy of this hearing. 





STATEMENT OF Rospert G, KeLLy oN BeHaLr Or West Virointra Coat 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Robert G. Welly. I live in Charleston, W. Va. I appear for the 
West Virginia Coal Association, which is composed of district coal associations in 
our State and numerous individual coal companies not affiliated with local associa- 
tions. For 35 vears this association has served as an instrumentality through 
which the coal industry of West Virginia could express ollective judgment on 
problems affecting the welfare of the industry. 

I have been asked b the executive committee of the association to appear 
before this committee th Opposition vo Ho ist Joint Re solution 3 and to summarize 
the reasons for our oppositior I cannot hope to add materially to the wealth of 
material that has gone into the records of this and other congressional committees 
on this subject And I do not pose as an expert on marine transportation or the 
production of electrical energy However, | do want to sav a few words about 
how the proposed St. Lawrence seaway would affect West Virginia 

Coal mining is the basic industry of West Virginia Upon it has been erected 
the State's economie structure While other States produce coal in large volume, 


most of them have more diversified industrial enterprises than West Virginia and 
are not so wholly dependent on the extraction of this mineral resource. 

In our State some 1.600 coal companies operate 1.800 mines which in 1950 
produced 146,000,000 tons of bituminous coal Thev emplov more than 110,000 
men, many of whom know no other occupation. These men and their families, or 
approximately 400,000 persons, depend directly on the uninterrupted operation 
of the coal mines for their livelihood 

Traversing the mining districts of southern West Virginia, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and the Virginia Railroads are among t ti} 
and most prosperous carriers in America Righty percent of the freight tonnage 
handled by these earriers is coal Serving the northern West Virginia districts 
are the Baltimore & Ohio, Monongahela, and Western Marvland, with the New 
York Central crossing a number of counties north of the Great Kanawha River. 
These railroads, with transportation facilities for hauling coal unparalleled any- 
where in the world, speedily reach tidewater and ports on the Great Lakes. With 
equal facility they reach inland markets. They employ about 25,000 persons in 
West Virginia and thousands more in other States in the transportation and 
distribution of West Virginia coal. 
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The railroads in the country are before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking for an increase in rates of 15 percent because of increased costs and need 
of revenue. The railroad system in this country is the greatest in the world and 
we have a system of highways now being used for good truck transportation. 
Each of these systems will suffer if tonnage is diverted from it and neither the 
railroads nor the trucks are in a position to lose any revenues. 

We believe that it can be shown that present transportation facilities are 
capable of taking care of the movement of iron ore from Labrador as well as 
the movement of iron ore from other foreign countries and that this waterway 
which can be used for only 7 months of the year is not essential at this critical 
time, and its construction will not now benefit our country. 





STATEMENT OF VERNON KE. Kemp, Executive Direcror, VirGInta STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Chairman Buckley and distinguished members of the committee: My name is 
Verbon EF. Kemp. I am executive director of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, an organization composed of 3,876 members resident in 80 of the 
100 counties and all of the 27 independent cities of Virginia. Also TI am delegated 
to represent the Hampton Roads Maritime Association of Virginia, the Norfolk 
Port Authority, and 37 local chambers of commerce. It is safe to say that Virginia 
is solidly united in opposition to the proposal that the St. Lawrence seaway be 
constructed now, or ever. 

The opposition of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce to this project was 
first recorded in an action by our board of directors on January 8, 1933. The 
membership in annual session in April 1950 unanimously reaffirmed that earlier 
action. The other organizations which I represent likewise have opposed this 
fabulous proposal with equal consisteney. Our testimony was presented at publie 
hearings before your predecessor committees in 1941 and 1946. We would like 
to reaffirm those testimonials with an added emphasis. 

It will be remembered that this proposal was clothed in the sacred garments of 
defense when resurrected in 1941. It should be recalled that World War IT was 
over before the project could have been completed had the Congress been so 
unwise as to authorize it at that time. Now, as we face the prospect of another 
war, with manpower and materials even tighter and the heaviest tax burden in 
our history while a potential foreign aggressor holds the timetable, how can we 
again countenance national defense as the imperative for action? 

It appears that steel is the magnet that now has drawn Banquo’s ghost again 
from the grave—again clothed in the glorious raiment of national defense— 
garments now given substance by the endorsement of distinguished and prophetic 
defense authorities. Other authoritative statements as to the steel situation have 
been, or will be, given in representations by opponents of the project during these 
hearings. But we in Virginia feel that we have an alternative to suggest for your 
consideration and for consideration by our distinguished national-defense leaders. 
It is a relatively simple alternative that requires no subsidy, relies upon private 
enterprise, and would entail but little outlay of Federal funds, 

If additional steel capacity is needed, then let the National Resources Security 
Board grant a certificate of convenience and necessity to private presently estab- 
lished steel producers for the erection of an integrated steel mill in the Hampton 
Roads or James River Basin area of Virginia. It is an area already provided 
with the best natural harbor in the world. It is more easily accessible to the 
rapidly developing ore deposits of Venezuela and Brazil. It is as easily accessible 
to the vaunted Labrador-ore deposits in length of time consumed for transporta- 
tion as will be the Great Lakes ports if the proposed St. Lawrence project is 
authorized. 

Here is an area already well-defended, of necessity, by strongly emplaced 
military installations against submarines and air attack. It is much less vul- 
nerable to air attack from across the roof of the world than the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes area. It was the port of embarkation for the heaviest movements of 
men and materials in World War Il—and suffered no semblance of damage from 
the potent Hitler submarine force. 

A steel-production facility, which could be constructed in this area by private 
enterprise in less than one-third the time required to complete the St. Lawrence 
project would provide additional tonnage. It would have the benefit of coal and 
limestone delivered by gravity grade over established transportation facilities 
from the mountains of western Virginia and West Virginia, using dock and 
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loading facilities already in operation. These wharf facilities could be adapted 
and expanded quickly for unloading and handling the imported ore. Ore not 
required for the proposed new steel-production facility could be shipped inland 
to the Pittsburgh area from Baltimore and to the Midwest steel producers from 
the Hampton Roads area in returning railway gondolas that have emptied their 
coal and limestone. Of course the inland-transportation cost may be slightly 
more than delivery by subsidized waterway—but it will be a cost passed on to 
the consumer in the American competitive way, and in the aggregate not compa- 
rable with the tremendous cost of amortizing and operating the seaway project 
in these inflated times—and with no burden to the taxpayer other than the possible 
cost of deepening a few 25-foot channels in the James River or the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

We contend again, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the seaway is a wasteful and 
untimely project as established in our previous testimonies. Furthermore we 
offer an alternative that can be established at relatively no cost to the Federal 
Government, that will utilize present facilities, that will be accessible to three 
known sources of foreign ores, and will strengthen rather than weaken a tremen- 
dously competent and well-established transportation system. Weare commending 
this alternative for consideration by General Marshall and Mr. Wilson. 

In conclusion, and perhaps as a voice crying in the wilderness, we in Virginia 
contend that the soundness of our American economy is a vital and paramount 
factor in our defense program. We urge you to consider the validity of the argu- 
ments of the proponents of this stupendously costly project in the light of its 
burden upon the American taxpayer. We urge you as our representatives inthe 
Congress, for you represent us as well as your own districts, to put a stop to 
governmental subsidies and other extravagant spending. These considerations are 
urged upon you by the organizations associated with me in this statement and 
by our entire Virginia constituency, In their behalf [ thank you sincerely for the 
courtesy of this hearing. 





STATEMENT OF Rosert G, KeLLY ON BeHaLr or West VirGinra Coa 
ASSOCIATION 





My name is Robert G. Welly. I live in Charleston, W. Va. I appear for the 
West Virginia Coal Association, which is composed of district coal associations in 
our State and numerous individual coal companies not affiliated with local associa- 
tions. For 35 vears this association has served as an instrumentality through 
which the coal industry of West Virginia could express collective judgment on 
problems affecting the welfare of the industry. 

I have been asked by the executive committee of the association to appear 
before this committee in Opposition to House Joint Resolution 3 and to summarize 
he reasons for our opposition | Cc! not hope to add materiall to the wealth of 
material that has gone into the records of this and other congressional committees 
on this subject And I do not pose as an expert on marine transportation or the 
production of electrical energy. However, | do want to sav a few words about 
how the proposed St. Lawrence seaway would affect We Virginia 

Coal mining is the basic industry of West Virginia Upon it has been erected 
the State’s economic structure While other States produce coal in large volume 
most of them have more diversified industrial enterprises than West Virginid and 
are not so wholly dependent on the extraction of this mineral resource. 

In our State some 1,600 coal companies operate 1.800 tines which in 1950 
produced 146,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. They employ more than 110,000 
men, many of whom know no other occupation. These men and their families, or 


approximately 400,000 persons, depend directly on the uninterrupted operation 
of the coal mines for their livelihood. 

Traversing the mining districts of southern West Virginia, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and the Virginia Railroads are among the best equipped 
and most prosperous carriers in America. Eighty percent of the freight tonnage 
handled by these earriers is coal. Serving the northern West Virginia districts 
are the Baltimore & Ohio, Monongahela, and Western Maryland, with the New 
York Central crossing a number of counties north of the Great Kanawha River. 
These railroads, with transportation facilities for hauling coal unparalleled any- 
where in the world, speedily reach tidewater and ports on the Great Lakes. With 
equal facility they reach inland markets. They employ about 25,000 persons in 
West Virginia and thousands more in other States in the transportation and 
distribution of West Virginia coal, 
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In the larger cities of my State are large wholesale houses, mill and mine supply 
houses, retail stores and numerous forms of business and industry, employing 
thousands of people who are indirectly dependent on the coal industry for their 
livelihood. It is a conservative estimate that the coal industry of our State is 
responsible for the employment of 200,000 persons, directly and indirectly, in 
West Virginia alone, and that one-half of the State’s population, or a million 
people, are dependent on this single industry in this one State. 

Employment provided by the coe] industry is not confined to the producing 
State. The wholesale and retail yards employ thousands of persons in the distribu- 
tion of coal to the ultimate consumers. From West Virginia we ship substantial 
quantities of coal into 26 States. More than 20,000,000 tons annually goes into 
17 States for use in byproduct ovens. Here again the industry provides employ- 
ment for additional thousands who have little knowledge of the production of this 
natural resource, but are familiar with its transformation into countless products 
embloved in our daily life. 

Coal mining, as I have indicated, is the largest industry in West Virginia. 
The State government, State institutions, local governments and even the public 
schools, could not be efficiently maintained except for the taxes paid by coal 
properties. Coal and the railroads are the largest contributors to the State in 
the form of indirect taxes and make the heaviest contributions to local govern- 
ment in property taxes. In the form of taxes and enforced contributions to 
government the coal industry in 1950 peid about $20,000,000, or about 15 cents 
on each ton of coal mined. In welfpre funds and social security taxes, West 
Virginia coa! paid an additional $47,000 099, for a total of 45 cents a ton 

In the submission of this data to your committee, we do not undertake to 
minimize the vital importance of the State’s coal industry to the Nation. We 
produce annually in excess of 25 percent of the national coal production. This 
coal makes a vital contribution to great industries throughout the country now 
engaged in production for the national defense. Our coal markets range from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the shadow of the Rockies and from Maine to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Without these outlets the coal industry in West Virginia and in other 
States cannot remain strong and ready to meet all demands upon it. 

Tre St. Lawrence project would displace present and potential coal consump- 
tion tor steam generated electrical energy and reduce coal shipments to Eastern 
States and to the Great Lakes area in this country and Canada, with resultant 
impairment of coal properties. This would necessarily bring about unemploy- 
ment an’ deplete State and Federal tax struetures. It would seriously impair the 
ability of the industry to supply the widespread energy needs of the country in 
times of emergency. 

We believe the project to be unjustified from the standpoint of cost, navigation, 
or power. If there is a threatened power shortage today the members of the in- 
dustry I represent believe it can be averted by the immediate construction of coal- 
burning steam plants rather than await the fruition of a plan of development in 
the St. Lawrenee which would provide power only for an area adjacent to the 
project. 

I have referred to facts and cited figures relating to West Virginia in an effort 
to show that to approve the St. Lawrence seaway project will be to give vour assent 
to legislation that will depress a great labor-emploving industry; will adversely 
and seriously affect the revenues and curtail the essential services of the State to 
which the country must look first for its coal supply; and will cripple permanently 
an industry whose uninterrupted operation is important to the industrial welfare 
of the Nation. 

Coal production is vital to West Virginia. It is important to the economy and 
safety of the Nation. The project under consideration would be harmful to the 
coal industry and all that it serves. As we see it, the project is neither necessary 
nor justified from any standpoint. Therefore, we ask that the resolution favoring 
the project be rejected. 





STATEMENT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN OPPOSITION TO 
THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND Power Project 


Gentlemen, after a careful study and report by a special committee and by 
resolution first adopted at its annual meeting 10 years ago, the membership of the 
West Virginia Chamber of Commerce is for ally and unqualifiedly on reeord in 
opposition to both the power and seawsy features of the St. Lawrence project. 
Since 1941, the position of the West Virginia chamber has repeatedly been re- 
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examined and reaffirmed by the membership. As recently as last September 2, 
the resolutions committee serving at the 1950 annual meeting of the chamber 
again considered the St. Lawrence proposal in its new national defense and other 
aspects, but no voice was raised in support of the proposal either within the com- 
mittee or by members from the floor. In fact, during the past decade when the 
St. Lawrence project has been so repetitiously advocated in the Congress, not 
one member of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce has to our knowledge 
voiced his approval of either its hydroelectric or seaway features. 

The peasy g roster of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce now con- 
tains the names of 1,587 business concerns which operate in every division of the 
State’s trade and industry and in every county and population center of the State. 
As of this date, the chamber’s voting strength is exercised by 2,446 of the State’s 
principal businessmen, designated by these member business concerns. The 
State-wide and industry-wide character of our membership is cited because it has 
a significant relationship to the chamber’s long-standing and currently unanimous 
opposition to the St. Lawrence proposal. 

Many other West Virginia organizations have expressed their opposition to 
this proposal. In fact, to the best of our knowledge and belief, no organization, 
no newspaper nor any Other agency of public information, and no individual West 
Virginian has publicly expressed approval of this project. We sincerely believe 
the St. Lawrence project is opposed with greater unanimity in West Virginia than 
any Federal project now pending or heretofore proposed. The declared oppo- 
nents include the United Mine Workers of America, the largest organized group 
in the State, comprising more than 25 percent of the industrial labor force and 
with their families, accounting for more than 25 percent of the State’s population. 

Others more competent have testified as to the impracticability of the seaway 
feature; its shallow depth; its winter months of idleness when ice-bound; the 
excessive estimates of traffic and unjustifiably low estimates of construction costs 
designed to prove its economic justification, and its vulnerability to attack by 
foreign foes or domestic saboteurs, hence our statement is appropriately, we think, 
confined strictly to the perhaps selfish West Virginia point of view. 

We venture to make one departure from the above strictures on our testimony. 
Noting that the United States Army Corps of Engineers made a 1934 estimate of 
25 million tons as the annual capacity of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, and 
that the same authority, in a statement to the House Public Works Committee on 
February 26, 1951, asserted that this capacity would now be “45 to 50 million 
tons annually,” we gall attention to the fact that both traffic anc cost estimates of 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers are increasingly suspect, the so- 
called Big Sandy Canal in West. Virginia furnishing an example. In approving 
‘analization of the Big Sandy River and its tributaries in 1945, the Corps of En- 
gineers asserted that 8.3 million tons of bituminous coal would move annually on 
the Big Sandy Canal with its average discharge of only 3,980 second-feet at Kenova, 
this from minable and accessible reserves of coal amounting to only 2.3 billion 
tons; whereas on the much larger Kanawha River, canalized in 1937, with a 
discharge of 14,470 second-feet at Point Pleasant, only 2.3 million tons of bitumi- 
nous coal was carried in 1947, the greatest year for coal production in West 


Virginia’s history. The Kanawha River bisects Fayette and Kanawha Counties 
in West Virginia and the minable coal reserves of these two counties, according 
to the United States Geological Survey, are 5.5 billion tons. No informed or 


respected authority believed this to be a valid estimate of Big Sandy traffic and 
in fact the Corps of Engineers has now completely abandoned this entire Big 
Sandy canalization proposal. 

We have carefully examined the testimony of the witnesses who have appeared 
before the Public Works Committee in opposition to the present St. Lawrence 
seaway. Most of these witnesses assert that for the reasons above mentioned 
and others, the seaway project cannot succeed; that these weaknesses will make 
it fail, but in our view, if the seaway is a successful enterprise, the effects on 
West Virginia’s economy will be little short of disastrous. 

Viewed in its broadest terms, the St. Lawrence seaway proposal is one designed 
to contribute tremendously to the dislocation of established American economic 
forces. From colonial days there has been an ever-increasing flow of traffic 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantie coast, which traffic has fixed the 
pattern of economic development for the most populous and industrially important 
section of the United States. The Great Lakes-Atlantic coast rail transportation 
system has in recent decades been amplified by highway construction costing 
billions and these are the life lines of a closely related and far-flungeconomy. The 
essence of the St. Lawrence seaway proposal is that we shall now provide a sub- 
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stitute for this great network of raitroads and highways, thereby dealing a mortal 
blow not only to these transportation systems, but to the economy which has 
grown up alongside. 

As members of the Public Works Committee are well aware, West Virginia is 
the leading bituminous coal producing State in the Union. Our State’s share of 
United States bituminous output averages 28 percent. Production in 1947 was 
174 million tons, highest on record, and averaged 14.5 million tons per month, 
but even this colossal output did not constantly utilize the full capacity of the 
State’s mines, which capacity in numerous instances has been established at 
16.5 million tons per month, or just short of 200 million tons per year. Further- 
more, minable reserves are adequate of 300 years of production at this capacity 
rate. For more than 2 years of the immediate past, however, coal production 
in West Virginia has rarely approached capacity, average monthly output in 1949 
being only 10 million tons and in 1950, 12 million tons monthly. Even in the 
face of the mounting current war and export demands, West Virginia coal is now 
being produced at far less than capacity. In many mines, the workweek is 
limited to 4 days or less. 

We cite the above figures as our principal argument against both the St. Law- 
rence seaway and hydroelectric power projects. In our considered judgment, 
the successful operation of the seaway would invite even greater competition 
than is now being met by West Virginia’s coal in one of its largest and best re- 
maining markets, namely, on the Great Lakes. Foreign oil has already severely 
restricted the markets for West Virginia coal on the Atlantic seaboard, and foreign 
coal as well as oil carried on all-water rates to the interior would provide insur- 
mountable competition should the seaway justify its proponents’ claim. 

The hydroelectric power output of the St. Lawrence would be in direct com- 
petition with West Virginia’s coal which now regularly goes in immense quantities 
to steam power plants in all of the adjacent geographical areas. The present 
consumption of northern West Virginia coal by electric power utilities operating 
in New York State alone is almost 5 million tons annually, while new steam 
plants now under construction and scheduled for completion in 1953 or earlier 
are scheduled to use an additional 6 million tons of northern West Virginia’s coal. 

It is southern West Virginia’s coal, however, now going at the estimated rate 
of 30 million tons annually to Great Lake ports which would bear the brunt of 
competition from foreign oil and foreign coal brought to middle western markets 
through the St. Lawrence seaway. At the present time, furthermore, all of West 
Virginia’s trunk line railroads derive major shares of their traffic from hauling 
coal to Great Lakes ports. If the St. Lawrence seaway actually proves to be the 
new highway to the Middle West as proponents claim, its successful operation 
will strike a killing blow at the West Virginia economy, fundamentally based as 
that economy is upon immense production and transportation of bituminous coal. 
An examination of the industrial map of West Virginia, with its network of 
railroads, will show how completely the State’s entire economy and her major 
population areas depend on the established patterns of trade and transportation. 
Disruption of these patterns would in our iadaoonel retard for decades the further 
orderly economic development of our State. 

While not directly related to the immediate subject, it may appropriately be 
stated here that the coal-based economy of West Virginia has already suffered 
substantially from the competition furnished by the public power program of the 
Federal Government. TVA with $700 million of interest-free Federal capital, 
also federally tax-exempt, direetly competes for markets with West Virginia’s 
coal miners while taxing the same miners and other coal-dependent West Vir- 
ginians to furnish such Federal subsidies. The public-power and reciprocal-trade 
programs of the Federal Government are in the main responsible for the fact 
that only two-thirds of West Virginia’s bituminous coal-producing capacity was 
utilized during 1949 and 1950. 

It is on these admittedly selfish grounds that the people of West Virginia are 
one in opposition to both the seaway and the hydroelectric installation on the 
St. Lawrence. Self-preservation is a well reeognized and commendable primary 
instinct and preservation of the West Virginia economy is indeed at stake in 
this instance. We accordingly urge that your committee disapprove the St. 
Lawrence proposal in its entirety. 

Respectfully submitted. 


H. A. STansrury, 
Managing Director, West Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT BY Tyre Taytor, GENERAL CouUNSEL, SOUTHERN STATES 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


I. BACKGROUND 


For many years the council has been appearing before committees of Congress 
to voice its opposition to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Our position remains unchanged, even though, over this period, the 
arguments whereby proponents sought to justify this undertaking have shifted 
with the variable winds of what was deemed politically expedient. 

The first we heard of it was back during the depression when the St. Lawrence 
project, along with the Passamaquoddy project for “harnessing the ocean tides”’ 
was put forward as a giant adventure in what became known as boondoggling. 
It was part of the New Deal program for spending our way back to prosperity, 
a program which the late Harry Hopkins was in due course to epitomize in the 
inspiring slogan, ‘‘tax and tax; spend and spend; elect and elect.”’ 

Finding themselves unable to advance along this line proponents concocted a 
bait which they hoped would prove irresistible to both farmers and consumers, 
especially those of the politically sensitive Middle West. The farmers were 
told that if the seaway were built they could ship their wheat abroad more 
cheaply, while to consumers in the same area was held out the lure of cheaper 
bananas. But again, as when the project was put forward as a glamorous 
boondoggle, the appeal fell flat. 

For the past 10 years or so these arguments, all demolished by the march of 
events, have been dropped from proponents’ propaganda. Instead, the em- 
phasis has been on defense. These projects are needed, it was and is argued, to 
strengthen the security of the United States. This got nowhere during the 
1940’s for two reasons: (1) During the period when World War II was being 
fought, a defense facilitity which would require 7 years to construct and use up 
enormous quantities of scarce materials and manpower obviously made no 
sense; and (2) for 3 or 4 vears following the war, ‘‘defense’’ was not the magic 
word it had been and is now. We were disarming. Communist Russia was our 
friend and ally. Moreover, the UN was now the hope of the world and our chief 
reliance for keeping the peace. The St. Lawrence undertaking again found 
itself in the political doldrums. 

But now everyone agrees that the country is in grave danger, so that “defense’’ 
has again, and rightly so, assumed the greatest urgency. In addition, something 
new has been added. This time, it is said, the Northeast needs more power. 
And according to four or five interested companies, the United States steel in- 
dustry needs iron ore from Labrador. 


Il. THE POWER PROJECT 


In reaffirming the council’s position in Opposition to these projects, I wish first 
to say that if we felt that their construction would contribute anvthing of value 
to the defense of this country, we should be for it. We do not like tax-supported 
Government competition with taxpaying private business, but we would swallow 
that and favor the power project if we were convinced that it would constitutea 
net contribution to the defense of the United States. With us, as with you, that 
consideration is uppermost. 

But what are the facts? Let’s first have a look at the power project, remember- 
ing that functionally the power facility and the seaway are «wo entirely separate 
projects and that it is wholly possible to construct one without the other.  Speak- 
ing to this point in a report issued on January 7, 1948, a minority of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, including Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
said: 

“Tt is, we think, entirely misleading to imply that construction of the nay 
tion projects can be justified on the ground that there will thereby be furnished 
additional power for the national defense.”’ 

There is, of course, as you know, a difference of opinion as to whether the 
Northeast is in need of additional electric power generating capacity. On the 
question of whether the power dam can be justified on the bsais that the national 
defense will be thereby benefited, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
minority, including Senator Lodge, expressed no opinion. They said the evi- 
dense on this point was “somewhat superficial, confusing, and * * * 
tradictory.”’ They thought the problem required more study, but were at pains 
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to correct the erroneous impression created by proponents that, without the 
power generated by TVA and the Columbia River development, the atom bomb 
might not have been possible. As they point out, practically all the power for 
the plant at Oak Ridge came from “a large steam plant built specifically for the 
purpose and operated quite independently by TVA,” while the Hanford plant 
was located on the Columbia River “‘so as to have a large source of cooling water.” 

Other qualified students of the problem assert that the Northeast already has 
a surplus of generating capacity. 

Without attempting to take sides on this controversial question, we do feel on 
safe ground in saying that whatever need, if any, exists, it can be supplied more 
economically and expeditiously by the expansion of existing and privately owned 
facilities. hese would be steam plants. They would use coal of which we have 
an abundance. Relatively speaking, a modern steam plant can make electricity 
at least one-third cheaper than a good hydro plant. These plants would pay 
taxes and help support the already crushing tax burden, rather than adding to 
it. They would provide a dependable, year-round source of supply, as the pro- 
posed hydro plant would not. They could be located where needed and thereby 
save millions in the cost of transmission lines. And being widely dispersed, they 
would be far less vulnerable to enemy attack. For these and other reasons which 
could be cited, we conclude that from a strictly defense standpoint and assuming the 
need exists for additional generating capacity in the Northeast, the expansion of 
existing, privately owned facilities is the better alternative. It can be made to 
provide a greater contribution to defense in a shorter time and for far less cost. 

If, as we believe, these facts dispose of the issue of defense necessity, it is in 
order to consider another aspect of this matter, namely, its long-term economic, 
social, and political significance. Construction of this proposed hydro plant 
would constitute one more step toward the socialization of the electric power in- 
dustry. How far we have already gone in this direction is discussed in detail in 
the June 1950 letter of the National City Bank of New York and in the Report of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on Water Resources Projects. 

According to the bank letter, in 17 years from 1933 through 1949, the installed 
generating capacity of public power agencies increased more than fivefold, or 
from 6.8 percent of the combined total of publie and private capacity to 20 per- 
cent at the end of 1949. 

But this is only a beginning. In 1949, expenditures on public power totaled 
$702,000,000. For 1950 the projected expenditures as set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s January (1950) budget estimate are $914,000,000 and for 1951, in excess 
of $1.1 billion, as compared with less than $500,000,000 in 1948 and only $56,- 
000,000 in 1932. 

But even this is only a beginning. According to the Hoover Commission Task 
Force teport on Water Resources Projects, present Federal programs contem- 
plate expanding the Government owned and operated generating capacity to 
15,968,900 kilowatts, or more than the entire private gencrating capacity at the 
end of 1948. The report says: 

‘Altogether these authorized and projected construction programs envision an 
eventual 671 major power, flood control, and irrigation projects within the con- 
tinental United States. It is estimated that this ultimate program for multiple- 
purpose projects will cost in the neighborhood of $40 billion.” 

As was stated by our board of directors at its last meeting in New Orleans in 
January 1951, the council is vigorously opposed to the “imposition of socialistic 
schemes under the guise of war necessity.” 


lil, THE SEAWAY 


I have already said that if we felt that the construction of either or both of these 
projects would contribute anything of value to the defense of this country, we 
would favorit. Inthe case of the proposed seaway, we think that its construction 
would not only contribute nothing to the national defense, but would in fact 
weaken it. We are not military experts. However, one does not have to be a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to appreciate the military implications of the 
following almost universally recognized facts: 

1. If we are attacked in the foreseeable future, the attack will come from Soviet 
Russia and will be by air over the polar route. This means, as many have already 
pointed out, that this entire project will be within one of the most vulnerable areas 
in the entire United States. 

2. Not only is the location itself within comparatively easy reach of Soviet air 
power, but the facilities themselves are peculiarly vulnerable to aerial bombing 
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and sabotage. As was demonstrated in Germany during World War II, one well- 
placed conventional bomb could put the power plant out of commission indefi- 
nitely. Another, which would need to destroy only a single leck or Cen, could 
close the seaway for the duration and bottle up all shipping caught west of the 
break. As I say, you don’t have to be a military expert to recognize the extreme 
vulnerability of such a set-up. In the event of hostilities, most of the 2,500-mile 
long channel would become a highly dangerous ship trap rather than a useful and 
usable seaway. 

3. Estimates vary widely, from 16 to 84 million tons, as to t' e potential addi- 
tional tonnage which would be attracted to the seaway if, as is proposed, a 27-foot 
channel is constructed. But whatever it turned out to be, it would reduce by 
that amount the operating revenues of the railroads affected and thereby weaken 
them. Furthermore, most of the tonnage carried would be thrown on the railroads 
during the 5 months out of the year when the seaway is ice-bound. This would 
necessitate the maintenance by the railroads, if the traffic is to move at all during 
the winter months, of expensive stand-by equipment. In short, the construction 
of this project would not provide a dependable, vear-round means of transporta- 
tion. But it would hurt the railroads, perhaps demoralize some of them, which 
during World War IT hand'ed 90 percent of the freight traffic and 97 percent of the 
organized movement of troops. 

1. For the purpose of the present discussion, we shall assume that the additional 
iron ore from Labrador is needed and that the development and utilization of 
these deposits would contribute to the national defense. There are those who sav 
that, for the reasons already suggested, this would be a very uncertain source of 
supply in the event of war with Russia and that we should concentrate on the 
utilization of domestic deposits, including the low-grade ores. Howe er, this does 
not pose too much of an issue because, as we understand it, the interested steel 
companies are going ahead with the development of their Labrador properties 
irrespective of whether they obtain a transportation subsidy from the Government. 
If this report is correct, and we have every reason to believe that it is, why embark 


upon this vast, unnecessary additional expenditure? 

So much for all but one of the defense aspects of the seaway, which I shall 
mention in another connection 

When the council last appeared before a committee of Congress in opposition to 
the construction of this project it was stated: 

“As we have studied this proposal, we have been unable to identify a single 
southern interest that would be benefited by the completion of e St. Lawrence 


project, not one. 

“On the contrary, we believe tha directly or indiree th ion of this 
project would work injurv to the South, in the case of some of its industries perhan- 
irreparable injury. That is of course assuming that the project, both navigation 
and power, would operate as its proponents contend it would.” 

We see no reason for revising that estimate, again assuming that the claims of 
the proponents are well founded. Of course if they are not, then the whole concept 
of self-liquidation falls and with it the hopes of thelake ports and cities who 
envisaged a great shipbuilding and maritime industry for the mideontinent area. 
It would be merely another Passamaquoddy, but on a grander scale. 

I said there was one defense aspect of this proposal which I wished to mention 
in another connection. According to most authorities, the best defense, indeed 
the only effective one against the atom or for that matter any other bomb, is 
decentralization. We believe this and that the South is a logical area for the 
dispersal of industry. However, the St. Lawrence proposal is in flat contradiction 
of this view. To the extent that it succeeded, it would further concentrate in- 
dustry in what has long been one of the most highlv industrialized sections of the 
country and is now, as already pointed out, one of the most vulnerable. 

The South is interested in obtaining additional industries and payrolls and in 
bringing about a better balance between industry and agriculture In this 
instance, we believe that the interest of the South and other underdeveloped 
regions is identical with that of national security. 

World trade furnishes a larger share of farm and factory jobs in the South than 
in anv other section of the ecountrv. We do not know how much the construction 
of this seaway would hurt this trade. Estimates of losses range from 20 to 50 
percent. The following table includes tonnage and dollar value figures on the 
exports and imports of 15 southern ports in 1949, together with the losses in value 
that might be expecte 1 if we assume an average loss figure of 25 percent 
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Exports and imports passing through selected southern ports and estimated loss from 
operation of St. Lawrence seaway 


[In millions of dollars] 


Value of Estimated 
Port exports and loss 
imports (1949)) (25 percent) 


1. Baltimore, Md : a 648 162 
2. Norfolk, Va : 245 61 
3. Newport News, Va ; 216 54 
4. Wilmington, N.C SS 24 6 
5. Charleston, 8. C 72 18 
6. Savannah, Ga 72 18 
7. Mobile, Ala 65 16 
8. Gulfport, Miss 12 3 
9. New Orleans, La : 1, 213 303 
10. Baton Rouge, La ‘ 16 i 
11. Galveston, Tex 600 150 
12. Houston, Tex as 532 133 
13. Corpus Christi, Tex ; 77 lv 

Total - 3, 791 047 


Source: 1949 Date U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Major southern industries, as coal mining, oil and lumber production, and the 
railroads and shipping lines, all of them tax paying, would also be adversely 
affected. As stated a little while ago, most of our industries and their employees 
would be hurt, and some of them badly. For this reason, and because we feel that 
proponents have again failed to make out any sort of valid case for this proposal, 
we hope vou will vote against it. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. James T. Beac, or CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is James T. Begg, 
former Congressman and retired farmer. My address is 2202 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. T am speaking for a committee of businessmen in Cleveland. 
In appearing before vour committee to discuss with you the St. Lawrence water- 
way, | am reminded that this same subject has been before the Congress inter- 
mittently for almost 50 vears. It is my understanding that the first time this 
appeared the proponents of the project had as their slogan that it would furnish 
cheaper bananas to the Northwest. Somehow or other that slogan excited very 
little enthusiasm. Then, in the twenties while a Member of Congress, I again 
came in contact with it as a farm relief measure. The proponents at that time 
had taken on the added slogan, ‘that if they but had the St. Lawrence waterway 
the economie distress of rural United States would be relieved because they could 
ship their grains to the markets of the world much cheaper than they could by 
any other method of transportation.” Notwithstanding the fact that I was a 
Member of Congress representing a wholly agricultural district I did not fall for 
the argument. On the other hand, I did everything I could to oppose it, on the 
grounds that it was a fraud on the farmer. That, of course, cannot be used today 
as a subterfuge because there is an international agreement fixing the price of 
wheat to the export countries. I have listened for 3 weeks to the proponents’ 
testimony and have been impressed by the contradictions. One witness testified 
that he was an agricultural economist, whatever this is, and that this projeet was 
needed today and that the Grange farmers were unanimously for it. There is 
a letter in the record written by the secretary of the largest Grange in the United 
States, the Pennsylvania, contradicting this agricultural economist and opposing 
this project. I wonder how practical these agricultural economists are anyway? 
How many of them ever managed a farm, or owned one and relied en his theories 
for his bread and butter? I may be old-fashioned, but I do not believe that 
anv man in this world is smart enough to sit in an office in Washington and 
write the rules for the farmers. 

There seems to be two theories of government: One that the purpose of govern- 
ment is todo everything for everybody and guarantee to that person that all his 
bills will be paid. The other is that the citizen should rely on his own energies 
and should support the Government instead of the Government supporting him. 
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Along these lines, this administration today is trying to put over universal medical 
care at Government expense. ‘Twenty-five years ago there was a drive on to get 
control of the public schools and I assume it is ever present with you. Today the 
Government is spending millions to feed the children after they have been hauled 
by bus to the schoolhouse. They then build gymnasiums and hire coaches to 
provide exercise for the children. I am just one who believes that the Govern- 
ment will be stronger if the individual relies on his own efforts for the things he 
wants. 

It seems to me that there are three things that this committee should decide 
in the affirmative before proceeding any further with this legislation. The first 
one is, are we proceeding in a businesslike manner? Would you handle your 
own private affairs in the same slipshod way as the proponents want you to do 
in this governmental project? The second, Is the project economically sound? 
The third one, Will it contribute to the general welfare, or will it benefit onulv a 
few individuals or 25 pereent of the steel capacity in this country? 

Now, to the first preposition, are we proceeding in a businesslike manner when 
we bind the United States to an expense that I have no hesitancy in saying before 
we are through with it it will be over a billion dollars and yet we have no assur- 
ance there will be tolls. I grant that it was testified by the Secretary of State 
that the principle of tolls had been accepted by Canada. Where is the evidence 
in writing? ‘They did not produce it, nor did the proponents show that the sub- 
ject of tolls has ever been discussed before the Parliament of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. Now gentlemen of the committee, do you honestly believe that Canada 
will agree to any tolls whatsoever on Canadian wheat shipped from the great 
Northwest to the markets of the world? If vou do, you are more believing than 
Tam. Canada does not believe in tolls. Mr. Humphrey the other day testified 
that they could not stand a toll of more than 35 to 50 cents per ton of ore. He 
further testified emphatically that his iron-ore company would not use the water- 
way if there was a competing and cheaper way to get the ore from Labrador to 
the steel center. Yet, he also testified that he was for this project regardless of 
its cost to the taxpayers. Frankly, gentlemen, this injects more confusion into 
the subject because about a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ money will have been 
spent to try out the private experiment. 

“Tolls must be competitive so as to attract business,’ said Mr. Humphrey. 
I would like to ask yvou—attract what business? Presumably, the answer is ore 
which, let me emphasize, he says will not be shipped via the waterway if other 
means are found to be cheaper after thé waterway shal! have been built and is in 
operation. There are no commodities, raw or finished anywhere in this world 
that cannot come into this country now by already established transportation 
facilities if we want them. Spending taxpayers’ money to cripple an economic 
factor as important as the privately owned and operated transportation systems 
are doesn’t seem to me to be good judgment., If 1 am correct that this project 
will ultimately cost $1 billion or more and you then charge off the power end of 
the project of $200 million you will have a net cost of the seaway to be S800 mil- 
lion or more. Charging the same interest rate as the forthcoming bond issue, 
namely 234 percent the annual interest charge will be $22 million. If vou want 
to be fair to the taxpayers as to the cost of this project you would also add to the 
cost the salaries of all who are on the Government payroll and exercising super- 
vision of construction and operation. 

Mr. Humphrey professed in his testimony, and so said, he would like to have 
the concession on this project. I coutdn’t help but smile when he said that. 
Mr. Charles Wilson also testified that he would like to have the concession, but 
I would imagine that if it were offered to either or both of them and the rates of 
transportation were regulated by governmental agencies of two countries, both 
of these gentlemen would hesitate to so invest a billion dollars, or any of their 
personal funds. 

There is no agreement between the United States and Canada as to what hap- 
pens to the tolls if and when collected. What kind of a bargaining position is 
the United States in if we first commit our Government to the expenditure of the 
money for this project and then undertake to bargain with Canada on tolls? 
What happens to the self-liquidating idea if Canada gives us a flat ‘“‘no’’ on tolls 
after we have made our commitment? Remember gentlemen it was testified that 
the United States could begin construction within 60 to 90 davs. Whatever 
contract, or agreement, is in existence when we stick the first spade, or the first 
scoop inte the ground, those contracts or agreements, oral or otherwise, are effec- 
tive, with or without tolls. 
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Every Government witness that testified said it was to be a 50-50 proposition. 
The only 50-50 that I can see about it is that Canada gets 50 percent of the con- 
trol and assets and we pay two-thirds or more of the cost. In the liquidation 
emg how are these tolls to be divided? Are they to be divided on a 50-50 
yasis, or are they to be divided according to the origin or destination of the ton- 
nage of freight shipped thereon? Don’t you think that any businessman in 
America, big or little, would shy away from tying himself until those things were 
known? Gentlemen of the committee, do you believe Mr. Humphrey would 
commit the M. A. Hanna Co. to any agreement where the Hanna Co. was liable 
as is the United States in this case, if there were as many loose ends as there are 
here? He would not, for I consider him one of the best businessmen in this Nation. 
I could say the same of Mr. Charles Wilson when he was president of that fine 
corporation, the General Electric. No, gentlemen, not a chance of those men 
obligating their companies until everything was agreed upon and reduced to writ- 
ing. The United States is different. The taxpayer will pay it if you make a 
mistake. 

It has been clearly brought out that Canada is to receive credit for the Welland 
Canal. It was testified that the cost of that project was in the neighborhood of 
$130 million and, that Canada is to be compensated therefor with the depreciated 
50-cent dollar which would be required of us today to do our part. They did 
theirs with a hundred-cents dollar. One question comes to my mind, who is 
going to compensate all the taxpayers in this country for the depreciated dollars 
in their assets due to the reckless and unnecessary spending? 

There is no agreement as to how the project is to be operated. What kind of 
an agency, is answered this way: “Oh, some kind of an authority.”” Well, I want 
to raise the question with this committee—hasn’t the United States been duped 
into signing too many indefinite agreements already? We're now paying through 
the nose continuously for our carelessness. If I did not misinterpret the testimony 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson said that the President needed this resolu- 
tion so he could negotiate with Canada on these undecided questions. I hesitate 
to take issue with the Secretary of State, but I served on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee 10 years and if I understand anything about foreign affairs the Presi- 
dent can negotiate with any country in the world on anything without any 
authority of Congress, but if he arrives at an agreement with that nation he then 
must submit said agreement to the United States Senate for permission for him 
to put the agreement into effect. It is my humble judgment that the Secretary 
of State knew, as well as I know, that there is too much of an inclination today 
in all executive departments to bypass the Congress. That is not good for the 
country. Again, let me say to you gentlemen, if that statement of mine is true, 
how can you in your enthusiasm even advocate the passage of any one of these 
resolutions before your committee? 

Now we come to the second question, Is this project economically sound? 
I quoted the farmer-economist who said it was sound. I quoted Mr. Humphrey 
who said it was sound and he would like to have it. Now, I come along and say 
to you that in these times this proposition may be the economic straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. Our papers recently have been filled with the decision of the 
Treasury Department to now issue bonds to institutions and insurance companies 
and to have them nonnegotiable. Why nonnegotiable? They also increased 
the interest rate one-fourth of 1 percent. If the national economy is in such a 
healthy state as the administration would have us believe, why was it necessary 
to raise the interest rate for the insurance companies one-fourth of 1 percent more 
than is received by the great mass of Americans who own bonds today? If this 

roject costs a billion dollars at 2%, percent that is $27 million a year interest. 
ile that on top of the enormous interest charge already existing and what is the 
hope of ever having a balanced budget? The American public is becoming 
skeptical of the value of the United States bonds. If you don’t believe that, ask 
the GI’s or the office girls, or the factory laborer who were practically compelled 
to buy them. Could it be that the Treasury decided to sell these bonds and, 
raise the interest rate to the insurance companies as an inducement, because they 
feared their ability to market them to the American public? If a referendum 
were taken today on whether the United States should spend a billion dollars to 
construct this seaway it would lose by 10 to 1 in my judgment. Our national 
debt is already over $260 billions and the President has asked for a budget this 
year of $71,600,000,000 and just the other day came in with a request for billions 
more. In other words the Government expects to spend much more than $72 
billion this year. This will probably be over 30 percent of our national income 
while 20 years ago the cost of Federal Government did not exceed 11 percent of 
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our gross income. Isn’t that significant? Whenever the confidence of the public 
in the validity of Government credit begins to wane you are sitting on an explosive 
situation. And that is where you are now. 

The Secretary of the Interior testified that if we did not go ahead now and build 
this seaway that Canada would do it alone. Was he trying to frighten this com- 
mittee and make you think that you were losing something? There are several 
questions I would like to have answered before I become much alarmed: First, How 
can Canada’s economy stand this extra drain when only a few days ago she 
tightened her credit by as much as 100 percent in many instanees? Why, I ask, 
did she do that if her economy is in such good shape? Another question: Isn‘t 
Canada experiencing the same threat of war as we are? If so, how will this be a 
measure of national defense for her? If Canada can and does go ahead on her own 
it would remove the cause of international bickerings over tolls, management, 
amount of credit to be given to Canada for the Welland Canal, ete., ad infinitum. 

Is it necessary to spend this billion dollars? The President said it was but I 
ask, Is it? We won the First World War without it. We won the Second World 
War without it, and I have difficulty in finding where it will be any asset to the 
Korean War, or any other war. The proponents of this bill had General Marshall 
as the top military authority testify as to its need for national defense. I felt 
sorry for the general because anything that is from 5 to 10 years in the future isn’t 
going to be on time for any war we have with Russia, if we have a war. Yet, he 
being a good soldier had to obey orders and give a half-hearted endorsement. 

This project, if constructed, will be too late, and if constructed as authorized in 
this measure will be of use to only 9.5 percent of the American merchant marine 
flag ships, and that is the proponent’s own testimony. They also testified that 
41 percent of the foreign ships could use this 27-foot channel. Now, gentlemen, if I 
sat where you did, 1 would ask this question. With our financial system as 
strained as it is, would I be willing to finance an oceangoing seaway for the benefit 
of 41 percent of the foreign shipping and 9.5 percent of our own? Here is the 
trick in this proposition: It provides for a 27-foot depth waterway. If and when 
built the only boats we could use in the proposed 27-foot waterway are the vessels 
now plving the Lakes. These vessels are wholiy unsuited for ocean service. It 
would not be 2 years after completion until a great drive will be made to deepen it 
to 30 or 35 feet, and you would then find the same proponents advocating that 
taxpayers’ money be used to do the job. 

The State of New York testified in the person of Mr. Burton, the head of the 
power authority in New York State, in which he said New York stood ready to begin 
immediately to build the power plant itself and had been ready for years, but when 
permission was requested from the power authority of the Federal Government 
they were given a flat ““No.’”’ That is the best example I know of the autocracy of 
a bureau. Why should the American people be taxed for something New York 
wants to do themselves? Notwithstanding that the pending resolutions look to 
New York State getting this plant, there is an obvious determination on the part of 
certain influences in Washington to keep it in Federal Government hands. There is 
evidence of this in the testimony of Mr. Burton of the New York Power Authority, 
that there had been no negotiations between the Power Aauthority of New York 
State nor with the Governor at any time regarding this transfer of ownership. 
Now read the testimony of Secretary of the Interior Chapman: 

“Mr. Picererr. When was the first time the proposition of turning this power 
over to the New York Authority injected itself into the picture, Mr. Secretary? 

“Secretary CHapMAN. Well, it has been in the picture since the very beginning. 
It has always been in the picture. The New York Power Authority has always, 
as have the delegates from New York and the representatives from New York, 
contended they wanted it under the Power Authority of New York to distribute. 
That has always been in the picture. 

“Mr. Picketr. What is the present status of those negotiations? 

“Secretary CHAPMAN. There are no conclusions. They have been discussing 
them. Representatives of the Federal Government and the State of New York 
Power Authority have been discussing them. We have been holding conferences. 
I say ‘“‘we.’”’ I mean the representatives of my Department. And we have been 
dealing with the other Senators and Congressmen and-the authorities withiu the 
other New England States. We have been holding conferences trying to discuss 
what would be the equitable distribution or division of the power and what 
mechansim and authority would be necessary to make it available to them. 

“Mr. Picxetr. Mr. Secretary, just how much control of the operation and 
amortization of this project do you contemplate the Federal Government ought 
to have if it is constructed and put in operation? 
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“Seeretary CHAPMAN. Congressman, I would hate to try to predict here in this 
meeting, when our fellows are going into conference with the State of New York 
Authority, what it ought to be, because we are trying to do a little negotiating 
with them right now. I would like to hold that question for you a little bit if 
you do not mind, because we are still negotiating with New York, and I think it 
is going to come out with an agreement that you folks will be pleased with.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with that kind of conflicting testimony between the 
Secretary of Commerce and the chairman of the Power Authority of the State of 
New York, the question resolves itself right down to this. Who is telling the 
truth? If you believe the testimony of Mr. Burton, and I believe you do, how 
much credence can you give to any of the testimony of the Secretary of Interior? 

Now we come to the concluding factor in this argument. Will it contribute to 
the general welfare of the United States? If so, it must be as a national-defense 
measure because the testimony shows that only five steel companies will be the 
beneficiaries. Everyone admits there are to be 16 locks in the system. Everyone 
is agreed that to destroy any one of them will put the whole system out of existence. 
With the airplanes developed as they are, how can this be a safe system? I have 
read what military men have said about their inability to stop all planes in a raid- 
ing squadron. If a single plane or two gets through that might be the one to 
put the entire system out of operation. It seems to me that instead of this being 
a national-defense measure it only increases the hazard of defending America. 
It multiplies by several times the cost, the number of planes and men required. 
The submarine also, might easily have fat picking before being put out of commis- 
sion. 

The proposition is simply this: Five steel companies would get this iron ore 
under the lease arrangement with Labrador and Quebec. Here is almost a 
paradox. Twenty-five percent of the steel capacity wants the Government to 
build the seaway while 75 percent of the steel capacity show no interest whatsoever 
in the project. 

In the light of all the information and testimony available, do vou gentlemen 
think there is an impending shortage of ore? It has been repeatedly testified that 
the entire reserve in the Mesabi Range was over 2,400,000,000 tons. Mr. 
Humphrey testified that by 1956 he will bring in 10,000,000 tons over the present 
transportation facilities. Undoubtedly, more millions will be brought in from 
Venezuela and Steep Rock about which there have been so many evasive answers. 
Steeprock shipped this vear 1,215,000 tons and expects and are planning on in- 
creasing the production annually until by 1956 or 1957 they will be shipping 
15,000,000 tons. The Errington & Hogarth mines at Steep Rock will be producing 
9,000,000 tons by that time. Inland Steel 3,000,000, Pickand Mather & Co. 
another 3,000,000 tons which will go to Bethlehem Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube and the Interlake [ron Co., making a total of 15,000,000 tons, annual 
production indefinitely. Reputable Canadian mining engineers have estimated 
the reserves at more than 1% billion tons, while other Canadian engineers esti- 
mate the reserves of Steep Rock as high as 4,000,000,000 tons. 

There is a Youngstown area foundation publication which says: ‘“‘Because of 
superior rail facilities industry in Youngstown is able to serve more customers 
within a given distance over a single railroad than any other city of comparable 
size.” 

That doesn’t look like Youngstown or its steel companies are approaching an era 
of poverty, does it?) Just a few months ago, in a subject in which I had some per- 
sonal interest, | met a major part of this same group before the Board of Army 
Engineers. They were asking the Government to build the Grand River retain- 
ing basin, which would destroy 18,000 acres of farm land in order to furnish the 
Mahoning Valley with water for making steel and for sanitation purposes. There 
is not a sanitary disposal plant in this great Mahoning Valley. That project 
would probably run to $100 million, so you can see Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee that some of these steel companies are not modest in asking the 
Government to do for them what they ought to do for themselves. Now who will 
be benefited? Five steel companies will get the Labrador and Quebec ore. The 
taxpavers will pay the entire bill through taxes. 

Is there a shortage of iron ore in this country facing us for the next 20 or 30 
years? Or for many more years in the future? By the most reliable evidence 
adduced I am forced to the opinion that there is no threatening shortage, and par- 
ticularly is this conclusion justified by the fact that 75 percent of the steel capacity 
of this Nation is not interested in this legislation. There is, of course, beyond a 
doubt iron ore in Labrador and Quebec, but why should the United States tax- 
payers subsidize five steel companies in order to give them a competitive advantage 
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over the rest of the industry? Now who are opposed to this St. Lawrence seaway? 
According to the best information available to me, the only Chamber of commerce 
in the great State of Ohio for it is Youngstown. I would like to insert, if I may, 
in the record the fact that a resolution was passed February 23, 1951, by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce opposing this bill, also one by the Conneaut (Ohid) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Cincinnati Chamber, the Columbus Chamber, the Dayton, 
the East Liverpool, Findlay, Lima, the Hamilton—all are recorded against this 
seaway. As I said before, no chamber of commerce in Ohio save Youngstown 
is for it to my knowledge. The American Federation of Labor is on record against 
it, and so testified, as have the United Miners, and so far as I know the most en- 
thusiastic support comes from the five steel companies. The American merchant 
marine, every port authority on the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf, the railway 
brotherhoods, are on record in opposition. It is easier to enumerate those who 
are for it than it is those who are opposed to it. In conclusion, gentlemen, some 
members of this committee have asked that they be furnished some facts as to 
why this proposition should not be approved. 

Well, gentlemen, here are several facts whieh I think should be given most 
serious consideration at this particular time: 

1. The United States is at war with Korea and nobody knows where it will end 
or what the cost in men and money will be. 

2. The national debt is now over 260 billion dollars, and we now are resorting 
to nonnegotiable paper: Printed money or borrowed credit. 

3. The annual governmental expenditure is now more than 30 percent of our 
total business. Much too high. 

4. We now have serious inflation and the value of the dollar is steadily declining. 

5. There seems to be no inclination on the part of the administration and some 
Members of the Congress to curtail unnecessary spending. 

6. If authorized, this seaway would not be available for from 5 to 10 vears, 
which would be too late to do us any good in this emergency or any other emer- 
gency within the next 5 to 10 vears. 

7. The alarm cry of an alleged shortage of iron ore in the immediate future is as 
unsound in every sense as was the farm-relief slogan in the twenties 

8. It is not a proposition that could command private capital,in spite of what 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Wilson said about it being a sound investment Ask 
either or both those gentlemen if they will make a firm commitment to build it 
if granted the CONCESSION, You'll vet your “No’’ answer ver\ auiekly. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CINCINNATI (OnTO) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is R. A. Ellison. IT am manager of the transportation department 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and have been engaged in transportation 
for nearly 40 vears, the major part of which has been the commercial or industrial 
field thereof. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1839. It is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio as a not-for-profit association to promote 
the business and civie interest of Cincinnati and its metropolitan area 


ACTION BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


This statement is made under the direction of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which approved resolutions in 1934, 1940, and 1941 in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. Representatives of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce heave heretofore appeared before committees 
of Congress in opposition to past legislation, the last of such was by Mr. R. E 
Howe in February 1946 who indicated the continued opposition by the membership 
of the Cincinnati Chawnber of Commerce as expressed by its board of directors. 

The basis for this historical opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project has 
been and continues to be 

1. That the construction of this project would be a misuse of labor, materials, 
and money. 

2. The project is economically unsound. 

3. The estimates of the possible tonnage available for movement via the St, 
Lawrence seaway are overstated. 

1. The estimates of the construction costs are grossly understated, 

5. The project would cause irreparable injury to existing industry in the 
United States. 
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6. The expenditure of funds required to complete such a project would place 
additional burdens on the public, which cannot be justified by any remotely 
possible benefits. 


. 
THE SEAWAY PROJECT WOULD BE A WASTE OF LABOR, MATERIALS, AND MONEY 


The United States is in the midst of a vast effort to provide defense of its 
own shores, as well as those of the greater part of the free world, and the shortage 
of men, materials, and money to perform such is apparent from the measures 
which have been taken by our Government in the recent past. 

In every part of our land there is being projected multi-million-dollar plants 
for the production of essentials for defense, which will require thousands upon 
thousands of men for periods of time estimated to range from 1 to 5 years and 
materials of such enormous quantities as stagger the imagination. 

As an illustration, the Defense Production Administration announced on 
April 12, 1951: “Certificates of necessity to encourage construction of 396 new 
or expanded defense facilities costing an estimated $1,310,799,399 have been 
issued by the Defense Production Administration.” 

And there must be added the very many and costly projects which the Gov- 
ernment has contracted for or plans to complete at the earliest possible date. 

As an illustration of the actual shortage of materials, the following is from 
the Port News of Charleston, 8. C., for April 1951 and is representative of many 
available: 

“One hundred and thirty-eight miles of heavy 14-inch-diameter pipe from 
Glasgow, Scotland, valued at $2,500,000, is being imported through the port of 
Charleston by the Planatation Pipe Line Co. of Atlanta. 

“A series of six vessels is bringing the huge consignment, being used to con- 
struct a line to carry gasoline and other petroleum products. 

“First vessel to discharge was the Norwegian freighter Christensen last month 
with 5,000 tons, enough for 38 miles. Following were the Norwegian vessel 
Husk and the British Andrew T. in late March and early April, with 2,500 tons 
each. Three more vessels are scheduled to arrive in series to discharge the 
remaining 10,000 tons.” 

The importation of even 20,000 tons of steel pipe indicates the shortage of 
steel in the United States and, if not, then attention is directed to the importa- 
tions of steel from Japan and Belgium through the several ports on the Pacifie 
coast, because the fabricators in Oregon, Washington, etc., are unable to secure 
supplies in the United States. 

No reasonable person will disagree that the financing of the many stupendous 
undertakings of the Government, considered as essential to our welfare, has or 
will strain the United States to the utmost and to which there must be added the 
obligations incurred throughout the world, which is further evidenced by the 
shrinking value of our currency in the world markets and with the ever-increasing 
tax burdens being heaped upon the citizens of the United States. 

In this time of dire need for men, materials, and money for the immediate 
and pressing needs for defense from our enemy, it appears diabolical on the part 
of those who would press for the construction of this project as a defense measure 
when the best estimate of the time required to complete the seaway is 5 years as 
a minimum, and it is quite likely that such estimate is very far from the actual 
time that would be necessary. 

Mr. George M. Humphrey, president of the Ore Co. of Canada, one of the 
sponsors of the seaway, stated in the record before this committee on May 1, 
1950, that-— 

1. The present economy is overstrained. 

2. Under wartime conditions there would be a shortage of men and pene 

It is to be noted that wartime conditions have occurred since and the economy 
of this country has not improved in the interim, 


THE SEAWAY IS ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND 


Even if it be accepted as probable that the estimated tonnage will actually move 
over the proposed seaway, the project cannot be justified when consideration be 
given to costs in today’s market. 

Iron ore is the principal commodity indicated as probable to move over the 
seaway, and the estimated tonnage thereof is 30 to 37.5 million tons per year at 
a toll charge of 50 cents per ton. This toll charge cannot be increased, if we are 
to depend upon the statement of the president of the Ore Co. of Canada who said 
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on May 1, 1950, that 50 cents per ton was the highest toll charge the ore could 
stand. 

The Ore Co. of Canada stated that it plans to move 10,000,000 tons of iron ore 
per year. The estimated ore tonnage over the proposed seaway was stated as 
30 to 37.5 million tons. The difference (20 to 27.5 million tons) is an asssumed 
possibility, evidently from sources other than Labrador and the origin and reason 
for the movement of this 20 to 27.5 miillion tons of ore to the Great Lakes has not 
been shown in a manner which is either clear or convincing. Pertinent to this 
is article by John W. Love inserted in the record at page 150 of the April 27, 1950, 
hearings and letter from Mr. Sykes of Inland Steel Co. inserted in the record on 
May 1, 1950. 

The petroleum tonnage included in the estimate by the Department of Com- 
merce is stated as: “largely in the nature of a potential development rather than 
an immediate reality” (p. 64, April 24, 1950, hearings). 

In view of above-quoted statement the petroleum tonnage should be eliminated 
as a possibility, especially when consideration is given to the fact that the vessels 
now handling petroleum through the Welland Canal, without toll, will not likely 
be junked and pipelines connect practically every oceau and lake port in America 
and can be used to transport foreign petroleum to inland United States if such be 
required. 

TONNAGE ESTIMATES OVERSTATED 


The experience of every student of transportation shows that estimates of 
potential tonnages for waterway projects are invariably overstated and there is 
little reason to feel that the St. Lawrence seaway project estimates will differ 
from the usual pattern. 

Without the iron-ore tonnage the proponents have little to support the seaway 
and the estimate of the iron-ore tonnage contemplates supplying from 40 to 50 
percent of the known consumption on the Great Lakes and adjacent territory, 
but such estimate finds no real support from the industry. 

Of the 10,000,000 tons of Labrador iron ore the developer thereof stated on 
May 1, 1950, that 5,000,000 tons would move to Great Lakes ports, 3,000,000 tons 
via rail to the Pittsburgh district, and 2,000,000 tons to Atlantic coast ports. 
The estimated iron-ore tonnage from Labrador to be handled through the Welland 
Canal is 10,000,000 per year. The total capacity of the Welland Canal is stated 
to be 25,000,000 tons in shallow-draft vessels. The movement through that canal 
in 1950 was 15,000,000 tons. 

The producer of the Labrador iron ore stated that the total tonnage to be moved 
would be 10,000,000 tons per year. Since the present waterway has a capacity 
of 20,000,000 tons it is capable of handling all of the possible iron ore from the 
Labrador field. 

True it would cost the Labrador shipper more to move the ore, but does such 
fact justify the United States spending even a small part of the estimated cost of 
the project? 

If there were no other means at hand to move the ore and it was most essential 
to our defense and we knew that the seaway would be available when we needed 
the ore, then there might be some justification for the construction thereof. 
However, the means are at hand to move the ore and they should be utilized 
rather than to deprive the country of the materials which would be used in the 
construction of the project. 

The grain-tonnage estimate is, seemingly, based at least in part upon the con- 
tinuation of Marshall-plan aid to foreign countries for all time in the future and 
such appears to be an unreasonable and improper assumption. Both grain and 
coal tonnage is presently moving over the existing waterway route. The estimated 
additional grain and coal tonnage would not offer substantial revenue to the 
seaway since the proposed tolls on those commodities are necessarily so low that 
they should have slight, if any, influence. 

The foundation for the estimated revenues is based on the use of vessels of 
15,000 tons capacity:and with a balanced traffic in each direction. However, the 
estimated ballast item of 25% to 42 million deadweight tons indicates that balanced 
traffic would not exist. Any comparison of equal tonnage through the Welland 
Canal, with tonnage through the McArthur Lock on the Soo Canal, is improper 
in view of: 

1. The McArthur lock is used, generally, only for loaded down-stream move- 
ments. 

2. The MeArthur lock requires 22 minutes as compared with 50 minutes for 
Welland Canal Lock No. 2 for the passage of a vessel. 
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3. At the Soo a vessel uses a single lock whereas at Welland it is necessary to 
use eight locks. a 

4. At the Soo the lift is about 22 feet and the total lift at Welland for the eight 
locks is approximately 468 feet or an average of 46.5 feet for each of seven locks 
and 3 to 4 feet for the eighth lock. 

It is clearly apparent that the estimates of potential tennages have been greatly 
overstated and that. sufficient tonnage is not in sight. 


THE ORE SITUATION OF THE LAKE-FRONT STEEL MILLS 


No reasonable person will disagree with the proposition that the Labrador ore is 
important, but whether it is of sufficient importance to justify the construction of 
the seaway is another and different matter. The Labrador ore can be moved to 
the Atlantie coast ports and the promotors thereof have indicated they plan to 
move a portion of their contemplated tonnage to such ports. And in this eon- 
nection it is pertinent to note that there is to be constructed in the east the 
following new steel mills: 


'. APP Annual 
Name Location capacity 
Tons 
New England Steel Corp New London, Conn 1, 000, 000 
United States Steel Corp Trenton, N. J 1, 800, 000 
National Steel Corp Near tidewater 1, 800, 000 


In addition the Bethlehem Steel Corp. will have added upward of 1,000,000 tons 
additional capacity at its present Sparrows Point, Md., plant. And there are 
other smaller additions contemplated, such as Lukens Steel Co., at Coatesville, Pa. 

These new plants, and additions to present plants, do not contemplate drawing 
iron ore from the northern ranges and little question could exist that the tonnages 
produced by these new eastern steel mills will tend to offer relief to western mills 
through their ability to serve the eastern markets which have drawn some steel 
from the West in the past. 

Of importance to the iron-ore situation are the following facts taken from the 
1950 annual report of Armco Steel Corp.: 

1. Beneficiated (taconite), or tailor-made ore contains about 20 percent more 
iron than the natural ores now being used. Trial blast-furnace runs conducted 
by Armeo have shown that, because of this richer content, the cost of pig iron 
produced from this material compares favorably with the cost of pig iron made 
from natural ores. 

2. The property under lease to Reserve Mining Co, is known to contain at 
least L's billion tons of magnetic taconite which can be mined by the low-cost open 
pit method. When processed, this will yield about 500 million tons of high-grade 
Iron ore. 

3. Construction has begun on a large pilot plant near the mines which will 
produce approximately 300,000 tons of high-grade ore annually. It is expected 
to be in operation early in 1952. 

1. Further development plans contemplate building a processing plant to 
produce 2,500,000 tons of iron-ore pellets annually. * * * Longer range 
development plans provide for future expansion to an annual capacity of 10,000,- 
000 tons. 

The record before the committee shows that others have constructed pilot 
plants to treat taconite in the northern ranges and, if Armeo can produce bene- 
ficiated iron ore, which compares favorably with natural ores in cost, then it is 
fair to assume that others will do the same, and such was confirmed at the May 1, 
1950 hearings when letter from Mr. Sykes of the Inland Steel Co. was introduced 
in the record showing that the Steel Corp. and Pickends-Mather Co. have built or 
will build pilot plants to treat taconite. 

There is much additional testimony before the committee, adduced by experts 
in the field, which amply demonstrate that there is available in the Lake Superior 
region vast tonnages of taconite as well as much undeveloped natural ore in the 
same or adjacent territory, all of which extends the life of the known deposits 
for many years to come. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS UNDERSTATED 


The construction costs of the seaway are understated, since they are based on 
1948 costs. There has been a very substantial increase in costs of everything 
during the past 2 years, especially labor costs, and any estimate in 1948 could not 
apply to 1951 or thereafter. 


THIS PROJECT WILL CAUSE IRREPARABLE INJURY TO EXISTING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The slight benefits which would accrue to a relatively few cannot possibly be 
used to justify the injury which would result therefrom to industry throughout 
the Midwest and East. 

Inland industry in our territory would not benefit in any way whatsoever from 
the construction of this seaway. On the other hand many of the industries 
existing in this general area would suffer either directly or indirectly by reason 
of results from the construction of the waterway, and the power project connected 
therewith. 

The coal industry, for instance, is one of the most important in the Cincinnati 
trade area, as is demonstrated by the fact that the largest coal-marketing organi- 
zation in the world is located here, and Cincinnati is the center of the bituminous 
coal production in the vast Kentueky-West Virginia fields. 

Should the power project come into being the Kentucky-West Virginia coal 
fields would suffer, even if indirectly, by reason of the construction thereof due 
to the fact that bituminous coal, now originating in Pennsylvania and used for 
production of energy in the East, would enter the western markets in direct 
competition with Kentueky-West Virginia coal. 

Should there be substantial tonnages of foreign merchandise moved to Great 
Lakes ports and distributed therefrom then such would enter into direct com- 
petition with our manufacturers who exist by American standards and not by the 
low standards prevailing, for instance, in Europe and other foreign lands And 
not least of such would be the fact that such tonnage would move in foreign 
bottoms operating on wage and cost scales far below those applicable to vessels 
under the American flag. 

Another great industry, in which Cincinnati has direct interest. is the railroads 
An artery of such proportions as is contemplated by the St. Lawrence seaway 
project cannot but do harm to the railroad industry. The city of Cincinnati 
has a direct interest in the railroad industry, being the owner of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, running from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chattanooga, Tenn., and we 
of Cincinnati are doubly concerned, especially when the project could not be 
self-supporting and would be a drain on the entire taxpayving publie and thereby, 
in effect, subsidize the tonnage of a relatively few. 

Anv material diversion of tonnage from the South Atlantic or Gulf ports to 
the seawav, which is entirely possible, would have a far-reaching effect upon the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway and, likewise, the diversion of tonnages from Nort! 
Atlantie ports will do injurv to the eastern railroads who are presently urging 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant substantial inereases in freight 
rates to enable them to operate on a profitable basis. Therefore, the change from 
rail to seaway of large tonnages would further add to 
in the eastern half of the United States. 


the distress of the railroads 


PRESENT TAX BURDENS 


In view of the enormous tax burden presently borne by our citizens, and the 
possibility of that burden being materially increased without a St. Lawrence 
seaway project, it should not require a lengthy argument to condemn any project 
which is not absolutely vital to our welfare 

Even if it were possible to hold the seaway project construction costs to the 
lowest estimate now before Congress, such would be a great burden on tl 
pavers of the United States and under present conditions such cannot be justified 
by any possible benefits which could ultimately result therefrom 


THE SEAWAY WILL NOT INFLUENCE DELIVERED COST OF STERI 


of finished 


, 


It has been indicated in the record that without the seaway the price 
steel at Greet Lakes ports will be inereased as much as $4 per ton. 
ments have no foundation based upon fact and it is very apparent that such con- 


Suel 


<tate- 
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tention overlooks movements of iron ore over the existing waterway and the 
cost thereof. 

The record before the committee indicates that during 1949 iron-ore tonnage 
moved in shallow-draft vessels from Montreal to Detroit at rate of $1.75 per 
gross ton, which is the equivalent of $1.60 per net ton. If, for instance, move- 
ments were made from Seven Islands to Montreal in large vessels and transferred 
thereto into shallow-draft vessels the added cost could not reasonably be more 
than $1 over the rate paid in 1949 from Montreal to Detroit, making the total 
cost Seven Islands to Detriot $2.60 per net ton. 

Two tons of iron ore are required to produce | ton of pig iron. Today an ingot 
consists of 55 percent pig iron and 45 percent scrap iron. Therefore, the freight 
charge on the ore content of a ton of ingots, moved from Seven Islands to Detroit, 
would be 55 percent of $5.20 (cost of moving 2 tons of ore) or $2.86, from which 
should be deducted the normal cost of lake transportation from Duluth to 
Detroit in order to secure a fair comparison of transportation costs. 

Stated differently, and assuming that Labrador was the only source of iron 
ore for Detroit, the transportation cost over the present waterway would be equal 
to only $2.86 per ton of finished steel. There would be some cost attached to 
the movement of the ore from Seven Islands to Detroit in large or 15,000-ton 
vessels and using only $1 per ton as the transportation cost, plus the proposed 
toll of 50 cents per ton equals $1.50 per net ton. Again using the 2 tons of ore 
to 1 ton of pigiron, the transportation cost becomes $3. The 55-percent formula 
indicates a net transportation cost of $1.75 per net ton, which deducted from $2.86 
(over the present waterway) indicates a net additional cost of $1.11 cents per 
ton rather than $4 per ton claimed. 

All of these assumptions do not take into account the claimed greater iron 
content of the Labrador ore over Lake Superior ores which should further reduce 
claimed additional cost of finished steel at Detroit or any other Great Lakes 
port to which the Labrador ore might move. Further, it is an axiom that volume 
movements of any commodity tends to reduce the unit cost of transportation 
thereon and upon analysis the asserted higher costs without the seaway fade to 
less than nothing. 

Logie indicatesfthat the iron ore from the northern ranges will be moved in 
considerable volume over a long period of time, and such has been shown by 
competent authority in the very recent past. The Labrador ore must compete 
with the Lake Superior ore and speculation need not be resorted to to show that 
the northern range ore, with less than 100 miles rail haul and half the water haul 
on the average, can continue to compete with ore originating in the Labrador 
fields. 

Certainly, what is said with respect to Labrador ore will apply with equal or 
even greater force to all other iron ores that could possibly move through this 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 


CONCLUSION 


It is felt that the previously stated position of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, with respect to this proposed seaway, is sound and that the construc- 
tion thereof is basicly unsound. 

In presenting this statement it has been our purpose to develop the facts and 
we feel that we have done so in such manner as to show that the project would 
be most wasteful of labor, materials and money, none of which can this country 
afford to squander, during these trying days. 

I am appreciative of the opportunity to present our views to the committee 
and we ask that you recommend against participation of the United States 
Government in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. A. Evuison, 


Manager, Transportation Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT BY JOHNTA.*Warteins, LievUTENANT GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 


The St. Lawrence seaway project has been before Congress a number of times 
in the past. In every instance it appears that the majority of Indiana citizens 
have been opposed to the project. At least an emphatic majority of those 
indicating a view have been opposed, according to the samplings of publie opinion 
which have been taken. 
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In a recent survey, conducted by Indiana’s largest business organization about 
one-tenth of the membership which constituted the group addressed appeared 
sufficiently interested to express an opinion. The replies, however, substantially 
covered a cross section of Indiana taxpaying businesses, individuals and pro- 
fessional people. Of those expressing an opinion there was a ratio of nine opposed 
to one in favor. 

The project has been unpopular in Indiana in the past on the basis that it was 
not essential to the economy of the country and the expenditure, therefore, of 
public funds to the estimate required was not justified. In the most recent 
presentation of the project, proponents have included a program to assess tolls 
for the use of the waterway which they claim will make it self-supporting. 
Opponents, however, contend that the application of tolls to the estimate necessary 
to cover the cost would decrease the use of the waterway and defeat the very 
purpose of the tolls themselves, , 

The present project is advanced at this time as a defense necessity. Opponents 
point out that even proponents’ estimate of the time necessary for construction, 
being 5 years or more, would not make the seaway available to serve any necessary 
purposes in connection with the present preparedness program, 

A new argument advanced for the present proposal is that deep-water trans- 
portation is needed for bringing Labrador iron ore into the United States. 
Opponents point to the inconclusiveness of the presented data as to the alleged 
depletion of United States ores as well as the fact that additional ores are being 
developed in central Canada close to the Mesabi Range area, which has heretofore 
supplied the bulk of our United States steel production. They also point to the 
necessity of constructing an extensive railroad to develop the Labrador ore, and 
feel that the ore from this location is not necessarily essential to the future steel 
requirements of the country. 

Opponents base their position largely upon the ground that today’s tax burden, 
which is necessary to carry forward more essential defense activities, is such that 
this project should not add its billion or more cost to the country at this time. 
They contend that if the project is to be undertaken at any time it should be 
reserved for a depression period when public works may become advisable to help 
sustain the economy, 

Others in Indiana oppose especially the public power feature connected with 
the St. Lawrence project on the ground that it would be a further undesirable 
entry of Government into the field of competition with private enterprise, and 
finally as a defense measure it is vulnerable and could not be successfully protected 
without undue drain upon our defense resources at other critical points. 

Our present State administration through its commerce, industry, and publicity 
department of which the writer is executive head, is working energetically to bring 
more industry into Indiana to provide greater employment Opportunities. This 
program has been highly successful and has contributed much to additional 
payrolls. 

In this connection we have worked closely with the various railroads upon which 
Indiana business must rely so heavily. If the seaway project should become a 
fact, we feel that it would impair the freight business of the railroads by providing 
subsidized competition. We feel justified, in view of the fact that the railroads 
are the largest taxpayers in Indiana, in opposing the St. Lawrence project as 
detrimental to their welfare and efficiency. 

The above is but a brief résumé of opinions on some of the important features 
of the St. Lawrence proposal, as reflected in Indiana. It seems obvious to me 
that a great majority of Indiana citizens who are in a position to know the facts 
about this project are opposed to it. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. CRAIG, AN ATTORNEY OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


As a layman I only desire to place in the record for your consideration such 
matters as concern lay thinking. 

It is assumed by myself and others that the consideration for an expenditure 
of money for the St. Lawrence seaway will be approved only if it is shown to be in 
the interest of the public welfare. To render a decision in conformity with such 
consideration will no doubt require much general and technical investigation upon 
the part of this committee. 

It is difficult to imagine in our complex economy any sound and affirmative act 
or creation that will not in some degree contribute to national defense. Total 
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wars require total preparation and such a program affects every phase of American 
economy and national interest. If I may assume that practically every construc- 
tive act or project contributes in some way to national strength it immediately 
becomes apparent that the Congress must choose and select in its wisdom which 
will contribute the most for immediate needs and that which will effectively 
produce for our strength the greatest potential of defense necessity, for the least 
cost. 

In other words, gentlemen, it is my belief that we have reached the time in our 
national life when we must do first things first, if we are to continue to ‘‘be there 
first with the most.” 

Due to the advancement of science that has shrunk distance and reduced natural 
barriers we no longer enjoy the luxury of time and waste in our preparation for 
defense. Speed in preparation, bringing to the focal point of distance our maxi- 
mum potentials, is, I believe, essential for the best opportunities of peace and 
failing in that through no fault of our own, for the waging of vietorious war in 
defense of attempted world communistiec conquest. 

Having been much interested in national defense from personal experience as 
a member of the Armed Forces, national commander of the American Legion, 
and as an interested citizen, I make the following observations. National defense 
requires: (1) a sound national economy for the quality and quantity of produc- 
tion—for scientific creation and advancement, (2) a military force of sufficient 
mass and might capable of destroying would-be disturbers of world peace. 

The latter cannot be maintained without the former. The former cannot be 
maintained without using public welfare as the sole reason for levying and spend- 
ing tax moneys. 

The proposal resting before you to build a seaway by altering the channel and 
grade of the St. Lawrence River must, I believe, before it receives your approval 
be measured in accordance with its contribution to: (1) a sound national economy, 

2) the promoting of our military potential and force. 

It has been placed before you in evidence that this project will cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars, that it will require thousands of man-years of labor. This at 
a time when we are operating upon an unbalanced budget and in a day when man- 
power for industry and military purposes will absorb all of the collective and 
individual energies of the American people. 

I am informed that the last calculation of ore deposit available for present means 
of transport is a suspended per annum supply of over 20 vears and that this does 
not assess the greater estimates nor does it consider lower-grade ores that are 
alleged to be available for process and use under projected methods. 

It is my belief that the backbone of our transportation system within the 
United States consists of the railroads and motortruck lines. 

It is admitted that shipping will be forbidden by the elements 4 to 5 months 
each vear upon the proposed course and if, as its proponents contend, it would 
have an auxiliary purpose it would be seasonal and subject to interruption. The 
greatest difficulty and problems of transportation oecur in the winter months, a 
period during which the proposed project would be useless and inoperative. If it 
should have seasonal utility its operation would only place additional financial 
burden upon other forms of transportation facility that must be maintained upon 
a vear-around basis. Such, therefore, could only atrophy the economy and facil- 
ities of our tried and successful transportation systems. 

You have before you ample evidence that the proposed locks necessary for the 
construction of this waterway would offer a remunerative target to enemy air 
attack and it does not require technical thinking to prove that such a statement 
is true and, I am sure, many members of this committee have had first-hand 
observation of air action in World War II the result of which gives unerring weight 
to the proposition that no antiaircraft defense is impregnable if the enemy 
desires to pay the price of putting aircraft over the target. 

That enemy action could render useless this structure that is proposed and 
thereby cause the loss of that monev, material, and time is bad enough but if our 
system of transportation and industry location had been adjusted to rely upon it, 
it would well prove to be a tremendous injury to our industrial capability and 
again if you do not propose to see location adjustment made to use it there would, 
of course, be no call for its construction. 

If the proposed seaway cannot be defended, and I do not believe that it can, 
you hazard the risk of bottling up ship construction and other industry in the 
Great Lakes area dependent upon the use of the proposed waterway. 

Our economy must be based upon the premise that we face the possibility of 
war and this condition may well continue for vears to come. It is foreseeable 
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that it could exist until the Russian people in their own good time destroy the 
yoke of cruel imperialism that burdens them and casts a shadow of fear over 
much of the world. 

We will withstand the challenge of this economic undertaking only if good 
business and wise expenditure of public moneys preserve sufficient moneys for 
our military preparation. Wasted money today will mean wasted lives tomor- 
row and I earnestly suggest that the proposal before you makes no contribution 
to the welfare of the American people and that, in fact, it could well lead us to 
unjustly rely upon a vulnerable avenue of transportation 

I join the thinking of many that we are at tacit peace with Russia today be- 
cause of our greater productivity and industrial might and any alteration of the 
location of industry or means and avenues of transportation should be one that 
offers the least opportunity for creating a prize target for enemy action. 

Our present systems of transportation have never failed to meet the require- 
ments of public necessity in peace and war and I have confidence that with a 
preserved system of free enterprise such will always be the case. It is my judg- 
ment that the interests of the Nation would be served by the defeat of the pending 
joint resolution seeking approval for the construction of the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterway. 


x 





